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A.D. — 622, opposed by the Koreish, 499 ; driven from Mecca, 500 ; 

622 prince of Medina, 501 ; A.D. 622-^32, his dignity, 502 ; war 
against the infidels, 503 ; against the Koreish of Mecca, 505. 

623 Battles of Beder ; Ohud, 505, 506. A.D. 625, the nations, or the 
623 — 627 ditch, 506. Mahomet subdues the Jews of Arabia, 507. 
629 Mecca, 508. a.D. 629 — 632, conquest of Arabia, 510. A.D. 629, 

630, first war of the Mahometans against the Roman empire, 511. 
632 Death of Mahomet, 513; character, 515 ; private life, 516; his 
wives, 517 ; children, 517. Character of Ali, 518. A.D. 632, reign 
634 ofnbubeker; A.D. 634, Omar; A.D. 644, Othman, 518, 519. Dis- 
655 cord of the Turks and Persians, 519. Death of Othman, 521 
6?? — 660, reign of Ali, 521 ; A.D. 655, or — 680, of Moawiyah, 523. 

680 Death of Hosein, 524. Posterity of Mahomet and Ali, 52;. 
Success of Mahomet, 527 ; permanency of his religion, 527 ; 
his merits, 528. 

CHAP. LI. — The Conquest of Persia, Syria, E^pt, Africa, and Spain, 
hy, the Arabs or Saracens.— Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors 0/ 
Mahiomet. — State of the Christians, o*c., under their Government. 

A,D. 632 Union of the Arabs, 529 ; their caliphs, 530 ; conquests, 

636 532. Invasion of PERSIA, 533. A.D. 636, battle of Cadesia, 534. 

637 Foundation of Bassora, 535. a.d. 637, sack of Madayn, 535. 
637 — 651 Foundation of Cufa, 536. A.D. 637 — 651, conquest of 
651 Persia, 537. a.D. 651, death of the last king, 538. A.D. 710, the 

632 conquest of Transoxiana, 539. a,d. 632, invasion of Syria, 

633 540 . Siege of Bosra, 540. A.D. 633, siege of Damascus, 543. 

634 Battle of Aiznadin, 544 ; return to Damascus, 546. a.d. 634, the 
city taken by storm, 547 ; pursuit of the Damascenes, J48 ; fair 

635 of Abyla, 550. a.d. 635, sieges of Heliopolis and Emesa, 551. 

636 Battle of Yermuk, 553. a.d. 637, conquest of Jerusalem, 555. 

638 Conquest of Aleppo and Antioch, 556 ; flight of Heraclius, 5 58 ; end 
of the Syrian War, 559. a.d. 633 — 639, conquerors of Syria, 559. 

639—655 Progress of the conquerors, 560. Egypt. Character and 
638 life of Amrou, 561 a.d. 638, invasion of Egypt, 562. The cities 
of Memphis, Babylon, Cairo, 563 ; submission of the Copts or 
Jacobites, 564; conquest of Alexandria, 565 ; the Alexandrian 
library, 567 ; administration of Egypt, 569 ; .riches and populous- 
647 ness, 570. A.D. 647. Africa. First invasion by Abdallah, 572 ; the 
prtefect Gregory and his daughter, 573 ; victory of the Arabs, 573. 
665 — 689. The Saracens in Africa, 574. A.D. 670 — 675, foundation 
of Cairoan, 577. A.D. 692 — 698, conquest of Carthage, 577. 
698 — 709 Final conquest of Africa, 579 ; adoption of the Moors, 580. 

709 Spain. First temptations and designs of the Arabs, 580; the 

710 Gothic monarchy, 581. A.D. 710, the first descent of the Arabs, 

711 582. A.D. 711, their Jsecond descent and victory, 582; ruin of 
the Gothic monarchy, 584. a.d. 712, 713, conquest of Spain by 

714 Musa, 585. A.D. 714, disgrace of Musa, 587 ; prosperity of Spain 
under the Arabs, 589 ; toleration, 590 ; propagation of Mahomet- 
749 ism, 591 ; fall of the Magians, 591. a.d. 749, decline of Chnsti- 
1149 anity in Africa, 593; a.d. 1149, and Spain, 594; toleration of 
718 the Christians, 594; their hardships, 595. a.d. 718, empire of 
the caliphs, 596. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Zeno and A nasiasiun. Emperors of the East. — Birth, Education, an4 
first Exploits of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. — His Invasion and Con- 
quest of ItcUy. — The Gothic Kingdom of Italy. — Slate of the West. 
— M Hilary and Civil Government. — The Senator Boethius. — Last 
Acts and Death of Theodoric. 


After the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, an interval of 
fifty years (a.D. 476 — 527), till the memorable reign of Justinian, is 
faintly marked by the obscure names and imperfect ann^s of Zeno, 
Anastasius, and Justin, who successively ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople. During the same period, Italy revived and flourished 
under the government of a Gothic king, who might have deserved a 
statue among the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the 
royal line of the Amali,' was bom in the neighbourhood of Vienna * 


1 Jornftn. (de Reb. Get. c. 13, 14^ p. 699, 6^ e<L Grot.) has drawn the pedigree Theo- 

doric from Grflpt, one of the Anses or Demi-gods, who lived about the time^ of 
Cassiodor.i the nrst who celebrates the royal race of the Amali (Variar. viu. ^ ix. at. a. xi. 
I.), reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviich in descent Ferinfiscuud (the Swedish 
coiuoicotat^ of Cochlasus. Vit Th«odoric» 9 ’. * 7 ^' . Stockholm, S699X labours to connect 
this eenealogy with the legends or traditions of ms native country. 

* M9re correctly on iheuanks of the hike Pelso ^Nieusiedler-see^ near Qamtmtum^ alxnp^ 
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two years after the death of Attila. A recent victory had restored the 
independence of the Ostrogoths; and the three brothers, Walamir, 
Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that warlike nation with united 
counsels, had separately pitched their habitations in the fertile though 
desolate province of Pannonia. The Huns still threatened their 
revolted subjects, but their hasty attack was repelled by the single 
forces of Walamir, and the news of his victory reached the distant 
camp of his brother in the same auspicious moment that the favourite 
concubine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. In the 
eighth year of his age, Theodoric was reluctantly yielded by his father 
to the public interest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, emperor 
-c^'the East, had consented to purchase by an annual subsidy of 300 
pounds of gold. The royal hostage was educated at Constantinople 
with care and tenderness. His body was formed to all the exercises 
of war, his mind was expanded by the habits of liberal conversation ; 
he freauented the schools of the most skilful masters ; but he disdained 
or neglected the aits of Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain 
of the first elements of science, that a rude mark was contrived to 
represent the signature of the illiterate king of Italy.’ As soon as he 
had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to the wishes of the 
Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain by liberality and con- 
fidence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the youngest of the brothers, 
Widimir, had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of Barbarians, 
and the whole nation acknowledged (a.0 . 455—475) for their king the 
father of Theodoric. His ferocious subjects admired the strength and 
stature of their young prince;” and he soon convinced them that he 
had not degenerated from the valour of his ancestors. At the head ot 
6000 volunteers he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, 
descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or Belgrade, and soon 
returned to his father with the spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he 
had vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were productive 
only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme 
distress by the want of clothing and food. They unanimously resolved 
to desert their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance into 
the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which 
already maintained in pride and luxury so many bands of confederate 
Goths. After proving by some acts of hostilit / that they could be 
dangerous, or at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a 
high price their reconciliation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands 
and money, and were entrusted with the defence of the lower Danube, 
under the command of Theodoric, who succeeded after his father’s 
death to the hereditary throne of the Amali.* 

On the same spot where Marcus Antoninus composed his meditations (Jornan. c. s*. p. 65a 
Severin. Pannon. Illust. p. 22. Cellar^ Gcog. L 350 ). ’ ^ 

* letters of his name ( 0 EOA) were inscribed on a gold pUte, and when it 
was fixed on the paper, the kmg drew his pen through the intervals (Anonym. Valesian. ad 
Calccm Amm. Marccihn p. 723.). This authentic fact, with the testimony of Procopius or 

of the contemporary Goihs (Gothic. 1 . 1. c. *. p. att.), far outweighs the vague praises 
of Ennodius (Strmond. Opera, i. 1596.) and Theophan. (Chronograph, p, tra.). 

• Statura es quae resi^ct proceritate regnantem (Ennod. p. 2614.). The bishop of Piria 

(1 mean the e^les^c who wished to be a then proceeds to celebrate the comDleztoQ 

Ojres^^nds, &c. of his sovereign. ' 

9 The ttete of the Ostrogoths, and the first jean of Theodoric, are found in Jemaa 
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An hero, descended from a race of Icings, must have despised the ' 
base 1 saurian who was invested with the Roman pufple, without any 
endowments of mind or body, without any advantages of loy^ bii^ 
or superior qualifications. After the failure of the Theodosian line, 
the choice of Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified in some 
measure by the characteis of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these 
princes confirmed and dishonoured hjs reign by the perfidious murder 
of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude 
and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the Hast was peaceably 
devolved on his infant grandson, the son of his daughter Ariadae ; and 
her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that 
barbarous sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After the d^ 
cease of the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural respect (ae 
throne of his son (a-D. 474—491. Feb. April 9), humbly receiwd, as a 
gift, the second rank in the empire, and soon excited the public sus- 
piciofi on the sudden and premature death of his young colleague, 
whose life could no longer promote the success of his ambition. But 
the palace of Constantinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions ; and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming 
his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of deposition against the 
worthless and ungrateful servant on whom she alone had bestowed the 
sceptre of the East.' As soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of 
Zeno, he fled with precipitation into the mountains of Isauri^ and her 
brother Basiliscus, already infamous by his African expedition, was 
unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. But the reign of the 
usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate 
the lover of his sister j he dared to offend the lover of his wife, the vain 
and insolent Harmatius, who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected 
the dress, the demeanour, and the surname of Achilles. — Suidas, 
i. p. 332, ed. Kuster. By the conspiracy of the malecontents, Zeno 
was recalled from exile ; the armies, the capital, the person of Basilis- 
cus, were betrayed ; and his whole family was condemned to the long 
agony of cold and hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted 
courage to encounter or to forgive his enemies. The haughty spirit of 
Verina was still incapable of submission or repose. She provoked the 
enmity of a favourite general, embraced his cause as soon as he wSs 
disgraced, created a new emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an army 
of 70,000 men, and persisted to the last moment of her life in a fruitless 
rebellion, which, according to the fashion of the age, had been pre- 
dicted by Christian hermits and Pagan magicians. While the East 
was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was 
distinguished by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity she fol- 
lowed her husband in his exile, and after his restoration she implored 
his clemency in favour of her mother. On the decease of Zeno, Ari- 
adne, the daughter, the mother, and the widow of an emperor, gave 
her hand and the Imperial title (A.D. 491 — 518, April n. July ^ to 

51— 56. p. 689— £$£.} and Malchus (Excerpt. L^at. pi 7B.I, vbo emmeoiialyatyles him the 
$rtn of Walamir. . , 

* Theoi^n. (p. xii,) losertsacopy of h«r tmertd letters to the proviooets iirrc oTi 
^affiXtiQv ^fifTtpov etrTi. . . icai ^ti •wpo’j^tifirfvaftsda /SatriXeia TpaaaaX\«ra(OC(| 
Jbc. Such female pretensions would hav« at»tonished the aUees of the^fS^ Cmats. 
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Anasta^us, an aged domestic of the palace, who survived his elevation 
above twenty-seven years, and whose character is attested by the 
icclamation of the people, “ Reim as you have lived!”' 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow, was profusely lavished bV 
Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank of patrician and consul, 
the command of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure 
in gold and silver of many thousand pounds, the name of son, and 
the promise of a rich and honourable wife. As long as Theodoric 
condescended to serve, he supported with courage and fidelity the 
causevsf his benefactor ; his rapid march contributed to the restoration 
of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the Walavtirs, as they were called, 
pursued and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy victory to 
file Imperial troops.’ But the faithful servant was suddenly converted 
into a formidable enemy, who (A.D. 475 — 488) spread the flames of 
war from Constantinople to the Hadriatic ; many flourishing cities were 
reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace was almost extirpated 
by the wanton cruelty of the Goths, who deprived their captive pea- 
sants of the right hand that guided the plough.^ On such occasions, 
Theodoric sustained the loud and specious reproach of disloyalty, of 
ingratitude, and of insatiate avarice, which could be only excused by 
the hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the monarch, 
but as the minister of a ferocious people, whose spirit was unbroken 
by slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary insults. Their poverty 
was incurable : since the most liberal donatives were soon dissipated 
In wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates became barren in their 
hands ; they despised, but they envied, the laborious provincials ; and 
when their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar resources of war and rapine. It had been the wish of Theo- 
doric (such at least was his declaration) to lead a peaceable, obscure, 
obedient life, on the confines of Scythia, till the Byrantine court, by 
splendid and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack a confederate 
tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in the party of Basiliscus. He 
marched from his station in Maesia, on the solemn assurance that 
before he reached Hadrianople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reinforcement of 8000 horse and 30,000 foot, while 
the legions of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his oper- 
ations. These measures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As 
he advanced into Thrace, the son of Theodemir mund an inhospitable 
solitude, and his Gothic followers, with an heavy train of horses, of 
mules, and of waggons, were betrayed by their guides among the rocks 

* The contemporary histories of Malchas and Candidus are lost ; but some extracts or frag* 
ments have been saved by Fhotuts (Lxxv^ Ixxix. zoo.). Constant. Porphyrog. (Excerpt. Leg. 

& 7b.), and in various articles of the Lexicon of ‘Suidas. The Chron. of Marcellinus (Imago 
atorise) are originals for the reigns of Zeno and Ana&taslus ; and I roust acknowledge, 
aJroost for the last time, my obligations to the large and accurate collictions of Tillemont 
(Hist deS fimp vi. 472 — 653.). 

’ In ipsis congressionis tuae foribus cessit invasor, cum per to sceptra redderentur 

de salutse dubitanti. Ennodius then proceeds (i. i5<^. Sirmona.) to tansport his hero (on a 
dagoa f) Into i^thiopia, beyond the tropic 02 Cancer. The evidence of the Valesian 
uagment (p. jxj.), Liberatus (Brev. Eutych. c. 35. p. 1x8.}, The^han. (p. xxa.), is more 
sol^ nnd rutionaL 

* This cruel practice is specially imputed to the Trinrian Goths, less barbarou?, as it 
tb 4 seem, than the H'aiamirs : but ine son of Theodemir is charged with the ruin of mai^ 
Kcii.jn cities (^dalchus Excerpt. Leg. p. 
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^nd precipices of Mount Sondis, where he was assaulted hy the aitos 
and invectives of Theodoric, the son of Triaiius. From a neighbour* ! 
ing height, his artful rival harangued the camp of the Walantirs-, and 
branded their leader with the opprobrious names of child, of madman, 
of perjured traitor, the enemy of his blood and nation. “ Are yofl 
“ ignorant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, “ that it is the constant 
“policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths by each other's swords? 
“Are you insensilj.e that the victor in this unnatural contest will be 
“exposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? }Vhere 
“are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose widows now 
“lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? Where 
“is the wealth which thy soldiers possessed when they were 
“ allured from their native homes to inhst under thy standard.^ Each 
“ of them was then master of three or four horses ; they now follow 
“ thee on foot like slaves, through the deserts of Thrace ; those men 
“who" were tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a bushel, 

“ those brave men who are as free and as noble as thyself.” A lan- 
guage so well suited to the temper of the Goths, excited clamour and 
discontent ; and the son of Theodemir, apprehensive of being left alone, 
was compelled to embiacc his brethren, and to imitate the example of 
Roman perfidy.' 

In every state of his fortune, the prudence and firmness of TTieodoric 
were equally conspicuous j whether he threatened Constantinople at 
the head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band to 
the mountains and sea- coast of Epirus. At length the accidental 
death of the son of Triarius” destroyed the balaijce which the Romans 
had been so anxious to preserve, the whole nation acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Amali, and the Byzantine court subscribed an ig- 
nominious and oppressive treaty . — Malchus (p. 91.) and Evagrius 
( 1 . iii. c. 35). The senate had already declared, that it was necessary 
to chuse a party among the Goths, since the public was unequal to 
the support of their united forces ; a subsidy of 2000 pounds of gold, 
with the ample pay of 13,000 men, were required for the least con- 
siderable of their armies and the Isaiirians, who guarded not the 
empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an 
annual pension of 5000 pounds. The sagacious mind of Theodoric 
soon perceived that |ic was odious to the Romans, and suspected by 
the Baibarians ; he understood the popular murmur, that his subjects 
were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while their 
king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece, and he prevented the 
painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as the champion, or of 
leading them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an 

Jornan. (c. 56, 57. p. 6^.) displays the services of Theodoric, confesses his rewards, but 
dissembles his revolt, of which such curious details have been preserved by Mflichus [ttxceTftt. 
Legal, p. 78.). Marcellinus, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consulship (a.d. 534) 
he composed his Chronicle (Scaligcr, Thesaiir. Tempor. P. ii. 34.), betrays his prejudiM 
and passion : in Gncciam dcbacchantem . . , Zenonis muniheentid pene pacatus . . . benehcui 
nunquam satialus, &c. 

” As he was riding in Iris own camp, an unruly horse threw him against the fioiiit of a 
spear which hung before a teat, or was lUed on a waggon (Marcellmicon in Chron. CvagriLS, 

1. iii. c. as.). 

® Malchus, p. 85. In a single action, whict was decided by the skill and discipline «l 
Sabinian, Theodoric could lose sooo men. 
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enterprise (A.D. 489) worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric 
addressed the emperor in the following words : “Although your servant 
“is maintained in affluence by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
“wishes of my heart! Italy, the inheritance of your predecessors, 
“ and Rome, itself the head and [mistress of the world, now fluctuate 
"under the violence and oppression of Odoacer the mercenary. 
“ Direct me, with my national troops, to march against the tyrant. If 
“ I fall, you will be relieved from an expensive and troublesome friend ; 
“il[ with the Divine permission, I succeed, I shall govern in your 
“name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the part of the 
“republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.” The pro- 
posal of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, 
^%y the Byzantine court. But the forms of the commission, or grant, 
appear to have been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event ; and it was left doubtful, whether the 
conqueror of Italy should reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally 
of the emperor of the East.' 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war diffused an 
universal ardour ; the U'alamirs were multiplied by the Gothic 
swarms already engaged in the service, or seated in the provinces, of 
the empire ; and each bold Barbarian, who had heard of the wealth 
and beauty of Italy, was impatient to seek, through the mo 9 t perilous 
adventures, the possession of such enchanting objects. The march of 
Theodoric must be considered as the emigration of an entire people ; 
the wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious effects, were carefully transported ; and some idea may be 
formed of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, by the loss 
of 2000 waggons, which had been sustained in a single action in the 
war of Epirus. For their subsistence, the Goths depended on the 
magazines of corn which was ground m portable mills by the hands of 
their women ; on the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds ; on the 
casual produce of the chase, and upon the contributions which they 
might impose on all who should presume to dispute the passage, or to 
refuse their friendly assistance. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
they were exposed to the danger, and almost to the distress of famine, 
in a march of 700 miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of a 
rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman power, Dacia and 
Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich prosp^t of populous cities, 
well-cultivated fields, and -convenient highways : the reign of barbarism 
and desolation was restored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidae, and 
Sarmatians, who had occupied the vacant province, were prompted by 
their native fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the 
progress of his enemy. In many obscure though bloody battles, 
Theodoric fought and vanquished ; till at length, surmounting every 
obstacle by skilful conduct and persevering courage, he descended 
from the Julian Alps, and displayed lus invincible banners on the con- 
fines of Italy." 

^ * Jornan. (c. 57. 6 ^.) has abridged the ^eat history of Cassiodor, Compare, and recon- 

cile, Procop. (Gothic. L t c, r.), the Vaiesian Fragm. (p, 718.), Tbeophan, (p. 113.), and 
Hamellinus (in Chron.). 

* Thf-odoric's, m.irth \s supplied and illustrated by Ennod. (p ijpS A-Iicn the bomhost ot 
Jlc oration is translated into the language of cointnoo sense. 
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Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied the 
advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius near me ruins 
of Aquileia; at the head of a powerful host, whose independent 
or leaders disdained the duties of subordination and the prudence of 
delays. No sooner had Theodoric granted a short repose and relkesh- 
ment to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the fortifications 
of the enemy ; the Ostrogoths showed more ardour to acquire, than the 
mercenaries to defend, the lands of Italy ; and the reward of the first 
victory (A.D. 489. Aug. 28) was the possession of the Venetian pro- 
vince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbourhood of that city, 
on the steep banks of the rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army 
reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired in ns courage : the con- 
test was more obstinate (Sept. 27), but the event was still more decisivg,'„, 
Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Milan, and the van- 
quished troops saluted their conqueror with loud acclamations of 
respect and fidelity. But their want either of constancy or of faith, 
soon exposed him to the most imminent danger ; his vanguard, with 
several Gothic counts which had been rashly entrusted to a deserter, 
was betrayed and destroyed near Faenza by his double treachery; 
Odoacer again appeared master of the field, and the invader, strongly 
entrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced to solicit the aid of a 
kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of this history^ 
the most voracious appetite for war will be abundantly satiated, nor 
can I much lament that our dark and imperfect materials do not aflbrd 
a more ample narrative of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce con- 
flict, which was finally decided by the abilities, experience, and valour 
of the Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, he 
visited the tent of his mother ’ and sister, and requested, that on a day, 
the most illustrious festival of his life, they would adorn him with the 
rich garments which they had worked with their own hands. “ Our 
glory,” said he, “ is mutual and inseparable. You are known to the 
“ world as the mother of Theodoric ; and it becomes me to prove, that 
“ I am the genuine offspring of those heroes from whom 1 claim my 
“ descent.” The wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired with 
the spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed their sons’ honour far 
above their safety : and it is reported, that in a desperate action 
(A,D. 490. Aug.), when Theodoric himself was hurried along by the 
torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance of the 
camp, and, by her generous reproaches, drove them back on the 
swords of the enemy.^ 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calab-ia, Theodoric reigned by 
the right of conquest ; the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island 
of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he was accepted 
as the deliverer of Rome by the senate and people, who had shut their 


^ * Tot reges, &c. (Snnod. p. xSoa.l. We must recollect liow much the royal title was mul- 
tiplied and degraded, and that the mercenaries of Italy were the fragmenu of many txibn 
and nations. 

” Ennod. p. 1603. Since the orator^ in the king’s^nresence, could mention and praise ha 
mother, we may conclude that the magnaQunity of Tneodoric was not hurt by vulgar re* 
proaches of concubine and bastard. 

3 This anecdote is related oa the modem but respectable authority of Sigonius (Op. i. p. 
gSo. De OcddcDt Imp. 1 . xv.) : his words are curious— Would you retuiu ? " Cc. 
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gales against the flying usurper.* Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifi* 
cations of art and nature, still sustained a siege of almost three years-} 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dismay into 
the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of provisions and hopeless of 
relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans of his subjects 
and the clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was negociated by 
the bishop of Ravenna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, 
and the hostile kings consented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule 
with equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. The event 
01 such an agreement may be easily foreseen. After some days had 
been devoted to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the 
midst of a solemn banquet (A.D. 493. March 5), was stabbed by the 
-friand, or at least by the command, cf his rival. Secret and effectual 
orders had been previously dispatched ; the faithless and rapacious 
mercenaries, at the same moment, and without resistance, were uni- 
versally massacred; and the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by 
the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous consent of the emperor 
of the East. The design of a conspiracy was imputed, according to 
the usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant; but his innocence, and the 
guilt of his conqueror," are sufficiently proved by the advantageous 
treaty which force would not sincerely have granted, nor •weakness 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, and the mischiefs of 
discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and a sentence less rigor- 
ous may be pronounced against a crime which was necessary to intro- 
duce into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living author of 
this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence by sacred and 
profane orators but history (in his time she was mute and inglorious) 
has not left any just representation of the events which displayed, or 
of the defects which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.* One record 
of his fame, the volume of public epistles composed by Cassiodorus in 
the royal name, is still extant, and has obtained more implicit credit 
than it seems to deserve.® They’ exhibit the forms, rather than the 
substance, of his government; and we should vainly search for the 
pure and spontaneous sentiments of the Barbarian amidst the declam- 
ation and learning of a sophist, the w ishes of a Roman senator, the 

* Hist. Miscell. 1. xv. a Poman history from Janu.*t to the ixlh century, an Epitome of Eu- 
tropius, Faulus Diaconus, and 'iheophane>, which Muratori has published from a MS. in the 
Ambrosian library (Script. Rer. Italicar. i. loo.). 

® Procop. (Gotliic. 1. 1. c. I.) approves himself an impartial sceptic; 

'rpOTTO) EKTtii/B. Cassiodor. (m Chron.) and Ennod. {p. 1604.I are loyal and credulous and 
the testimoiw of the Vales. Fragm. (p. 71S.) may justify tlieir Delief. Marcelhnus spits the 
Venom of a Greek subject — perjufts iliectus, inlerfcciusque csi (in Chron.). 

3 The sonorous and servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna in the 
years 507 or 508 (Sirmond, i. 1615.). Two orthree years afterwards, the orator was rewaided 
with the bishopric of Pavia, which he held till hts death in the year 521. (Diipin, Biblio. 
Eccles. V. II. Saxti Onomasticon, u. 12.) 

^ Our best materials are occasional hints from Procopius and the Valesian Fragment, 
which was discovered by Sirniond, and is published at the end of Ammianus Marcelliuus. 
The author’s name is unknown, and his style is barbarous ; but in his various facts he 
exhibits the knowledge, without the passions, of a contemporary. Montesquieu had formed 
the plan of an history of Theodoric, which at a distance might appear a rich and interest- 
ing suhiect. 

5 The best edition of the Vannj'jm LibriTax. is that of Joh. Garretius (Rotomad, 1679, in 
0pp. Cassiodor. o vols. fol.) \ but they deserved and required such an editor as Scfmo Mafiei, 
who ihou^t of publishing them at Verona. Tht ca^dra EU^atipa if fngehtoqsly 
named by Tirabosphi) is never simple, and seldom perspicuous. 
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precedents of office, and the vague professions, which, in evety_ court 
and on every occasion, compose the language of discreet ministers 
The reputation of Theodoric may repose with more confidence on the 
visible peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years (A.p. 493, 
March 5 — A.D. 526. Aug. 30) ; the unanimous esteem of his own 
times, and the memory of his wisdom and courage, his justice and 
humanity, which was deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths and 
Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric assi^ed ffie 
third part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice 
of his life. And even this act may be fairly justified by the example of 
Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the true interest of the Italians, and 
the sacred duty of subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith of hfc.n 
promises, had transported themselves into a distant land.' Under the 
reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the Goths soon 
multiplied to a formidable hoi‘ of 200,000 men,' and the whole amount 
of their families may be computed by the ordinary addition of women 
and children. Their invasion of property, a part of which must have 
been already vacant, was disguised by the generous but improper name 
of hospitality j those unwelcome guests were irregularly dispersed over 
the face of Italy, and the lot of each Barbarian was adequate to his 
birth and office, the number of his followers, and the rustic wealth 
which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The distinctions of noble 
and plebeian were acknowledged but the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being 
subject only to tlie laws of his country.^ Fashion, and even conveni- 
ence, soon persuaded the conquerors to assume the more elegant dress 
of the natives, but they still persisted in the use of their mother- 
tongue j and their contempt for the Latin schools was applauded by 
Theodoric himself, who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by declar- 
ing, that the child who had trembled at a rod, would never dare to look 
upon a sword .5 Distress might sometimes provoke the indigent Ro- 
man to assume the ferocious manners which were insensibly relin- 
quished by the rich and luxurious Barbarian but these mutual 
conversions were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch who 
perpetuated the separation of the Italians and Goths ; reserving the 
former for the arts of peace, and the latter for the service of war. To 
accomplish this dcsigffi, he studied to protect his industrious subjects, 
and to moderate the violence without enervating the valour of his 
soldiers, who were maintained for the public defence. They held their 

* Procop. Gothic. 1 . i. c. i. Variarum, iL MafTei (VeroSa Illustrata, i. 928.) exasgerates 
the injustice of the Goths, whom he hated as an Italian noble. The plebeian Muratori crouches 
under their oppression. 

° Procop. Goth 1 . in. c. 4. 21. Ennod. describes (p. 1613.) the military arts and increasing 
numbers of the Goths. 

3 When Theodoric gave his sister to the king of the Vandals, she sailed for Africa with a 
guaid of 1000 noble Goth.s, each of whom was attended by hve armed followers (Procop, 
Vandal. 1 i. c. 8.). The Gothic nobihty must have been as numerous as brave. 

< See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty, Var. v. 30. 

5 Procop. Goth. 1 . i. c. a. The Roman boys learnt the language (Var. viii. ai.) of the Goths. 
Their general irniorance is not destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, a female, who 
might study without stmine, or of Theodatus, whose learning provoked the indignation and 
contempt of his countrymen. 

^ A saying of Theodoric was founded on experience : ** Romanos miser imitatur Gothumi 
utilis faivesj Gothus imitatur Romanum." (Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 7i9.h 
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lands and benefices as a military stipend : at the sound of the trumpet, 
they were prepared to march under the conduct of their provincial 
officers] and the whole extent of Italy was distributed into the several 
quarters of a well-regulated camp. The service of the palace and of 
the frontiers was performed by choice or by rotation ; and each extra- 
ordinary fatigue was recompensed by an increase of pay and occasional 
donatives. Tneodoric had convinced his brave companions, that em- 
pire must be acquired and defended by the same arts. After his ex- 
ample, they strove to excel m the use, not only of the lance and swoid, 
the instruments of their victories, but of the missile weapons, which 
they were too much inclined to neglect ; and the lively image of war 
was displayed in the daily exercise and annual reviews of the Gothic 
cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed the habits of 
modesty, obedience, and temperance , and the Goths were instructed 
to spare the people, to icverencc the laws, to understand the duties of 
civil society, and to disclaim the baibarous license of judicial combat 
and private revenge ’ 

Among the Barbarians of the West, the victory of Theodonc had 
spread a general alarm But as soon as it appeared that he was 
satisfied with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was changed into 
respect, and they submitted to a powerful mediation, which was uni- 
formly employed for the best purposes of reconciling their quarrels 
and civilizing their manners ’ The ambassadors who resorted to 
Ravenna from the most distant countries of Europe, admired his 
wisdom, magnificence,^ and courtesy; and if he sometimes accepted 
either slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, the gift of a 
sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician, admonished even the princes of 
Gaul, of the superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. His 
domestic alliances,^ a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a niece, united 
the family of Theodonc with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundi- 
ans, the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thunngians, and contributed 
to maintain the harmony, or at least the balance, of the great republic 
of the West ^ it is difficult m the dark forests of Germany and 
Poland to pursue the emigrations of the Hcruli, a fierce people who 
disdained the use of armour, and who condemned their widows and 
aged parents not to survive the loss of their husbands, or the decay 
of their strength.^ The king of these savage warriors solicited the 

* The view bf the military establishment of the Goths in Italy, is collected from the Epist 
of Cassiod (Var i 24 40 111 3 24 48 iv 13, 14 v 26, 27 viii 3, 4 25 } They are illus- 
trated by the learned Mascou {Hist of the Germ 1 xi 40 Annotation xiv ) 

* See the clearness and vigoi of his iicgociations in Fnnodius {p 1607 ), and Cassiodorus 

(Var Hi 1, 3, 4 iv 23 v. 43, 44 ), who gives the different styles of friendship, counsel, 

expostulation, &c 

3 Even of his table (Var vi 9 ) and palace fvu 5 ), The admiration of strangers is repre- 
sented as the most rational motive to justify these vain expcnqcs, and to Stimulate tlic dili- 
gence of the officers to whom those provinces were entrusted 

* See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, with the Burundians (Var. 
i 45, 46 }, with the Frank> (11 40 ), with thelhuringians(iv 1 ), and with the vandals (v l). 
Each of these epistles affords some curious knowledge of the pohey and manners of the 
Barbarians 

S Hi 8 political system may be observed m Cassiodor fVar iv z Ix i ), Jornan (c. 58 p 
6pB ), and the Vales Fragment (p 720 ). Peace, honourable peace, was the constant aim of 
xhcodoric 

® The cunous reader may contemplate the Hcnih of Procop (Goth 1 11 c 14) and the 
l^ient reader may plunge into the dark and aurtuU researches of De Buat (Histoire dea 
Peup. Anc ix p 348 ). 
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friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, 
according to the Barbaric rites of a military adoption.' From the 
shores of the Baltic, the jEstians or Livonians laid their offerings of 
native amber “ at the feet of a prince, whose fame had excited them 
to indertake an unknown and dangerous journey of 1500 miles. With 
the country 3 from whence the Gothic nation derived their origin, he 
maintained a frequent and friendly correspondence ; the Italians were 
clothed in the rich sables ' of Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, after 
a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found an hospitable retreat in the 
palace of Ravenna. He had reigned over one of the thirteen populous 
tribes who cultivated a small portion of the great island or peninsula 
of Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of Thule has been 
sometimes applied. That northern region was peopled, or had b'eCi-" 
explored, as high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where the 
natives of the polar circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at 
each summer and winter solstice during an equal period of forty days.’ 
The long night of his absence or death was the mournful season of 
distress and anxiety, till the messengers who had been sent to the 
mountain-tops, descried the first rays of returning light) and pro- 
claimed to the plain below the festival of his resurrection.* 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example 
of a Barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and 
the vigour of his age. A reign of three and thirty years was conse- 
crated to the duties of civil government, and the hostilities in which 
he was sometimes involved, were speedily terminated by the conduct 
of his lieutenants, the discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, 
and even by the terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong and 
regular government, the unprofitable countries of Rhxtia, Noricum, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danube and the 
territory of the Bavarians,' to the petty kingdom erected by th» 
Gepidae on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence could not safely en- 

‘ Variarum, iv. 9. The spirit and forms of this martial institution are noticed byCas^io- 
dorus ; but he seems to have only translated the sentiments of the Gothic king into the lan> 
guage of Roman eloquence. 

^ Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the i^tians, the unlettered savages of the Baltic 
(Var. V. 3.), dcscribe.s the amber for which their shores have ever been famous, as the gum of 
a tree, hardened by the sun, and purthed and wafted bv the waves. When that singular sub* 
sistauce is analysed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral acid. 

3 Scanzia, or Thule, is c'cscribed by Jornaii. (c. 3. p. 610.) and Procop. (Goth. 1. ii. c. i5.)» 
Neither the Goth nor the Greek had visited the country ; both had conversed with the natives 
in their exile at Ravenna or Constantinople. 

4 Sapker'mas pelUs. In the time of Joroandes, they inhabited Swttkans^ the proper 
Sweden ; but that beautiful race of animals has gradually been driven into the eastern parts 
of Siberia. Biiifon (Hist Nat. xiii. 309. 410. ed.) : PennaAt (System of Quadrupeds, 1. 393.) , 
Gmelin (Hist. Gen. des Voy. xviii. 257 ) , and Levesque (Hist, de Russie, ▼. 165. 514.). 

5 In the system or romance of M. Baiily (Lett, sur les Scien. et sur TAtlan. i, 349. ii. iX4.)f 
the pheenix of the £dda, and the annual death and revival of Adonis and O^ris, are the aJlegon- 
cal symbols of the absence and return of the sun in the Arctic regions. This ingenious writer is 
a worthy disciple of the great Buflfon ; nor is it easy for the emdest reason to withstand the 
ma^ic of their philosophy. 

6 Avtij t« QvXiratv h fxtyiVTT) Tutv lopTvtf eiTTt, says Procopius. At present a rude 
Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among the Samoyedes in Greenland and in Lajdaod 
(Hist, des Voy. xviii. 508. xix. 105. 537.) ; according to Grotius, Samojutse coelum atque 
astra adorant, numina baud aliis iniquiora (de Reb. Belg. 1. iv. 338. fol. ed.) : a sentence which 
Tacitus would not have disowned. 

7 Hist, des Peup. Anc. &c. ix, 355. De Buat was French mimster at the couct 

of Bavaria: a liberal curiosity prompted nis inmiiries into the antiquities of thecountty, and 
that cuMosity was the of twelve respectable volumes. 
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trust the bulwark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent neighbours; 
and his Justice might claim the lands which they oppressed, either as 
a part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance of his father. The great- 
ness of a servant, who was named perfidious because he was success- 
ful, awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius ; and a war was 
kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection 'which the Gothic 
king, in the vicissitude of human affairs, had granted to one of the 
descendants of Attila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his ovvn and 
father’s merit, advanced at the head of 10,000 Romans ; and the pro- 
visions and arms, which filled a long train of waggons, were distri- 
buted to the fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of 
Margus, the eastern powers were defeated by the inferior forces of the 
Goths and Huns; the flower and even the hope of the Roman armies 
was irretrievably destroyed ; and such was the temperance with which 
Theodoric had inspired his victorious troops, that as their leader had 
not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the enemy lay un- 
touched at their feet.' Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine 
court dispatched (a.D. 509) 200 ships and 8000 men to plunder the 
sea-coast of Calabria and Apulia; they assaulted the ancient city of 
Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agriculture of an happy countiy, 
and sailed back to the Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory over 
a people whom they still presumed to consider as their Roman bre- 
thren.' Their retreat was possibly hastened by the activity of Theo- 
doric; Italy was covered by a fleet of 1000 light vessels,’ which he 
constructed with incredible dispatch; and his firm moderation was 
soon rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He maintained with 
a powerful hand the balance of the West, till it was at length over- 
thrown by the ambition of Clovis ; and although unable to assist his 
rash and unfortunate kinsman the king of the Visigoths, he saved the 
remains of his family and people, and checked the Franks in the midst 
of their victorious career. I am not desirous to prolong or repeat this 
narrative of military events, the least interesting of the reign of Theo- 
doric ; and shall be content to add, that the Alemanni were protected,* 
that an inroad of the Burgundians was severely chastised, and that 
the conquest of Arles and Marseilles opened a free communication 
with the Visigoths, who revered him both as their national protector, 
and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of Alaric. Under 
this respectable character, the king of Italy restored the praetorian 
prsefecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil govern- 
ment of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and apparent sub- 
mission of its military governor, who wisely refused to trust his person 

* Gothic transactions _0Q the Banuhe and in Illyricum, in Jomandes fc 58. p. 699,), Ennod. 
(l>. 1807.), Marcellinus (in Chron. p, 44.), and Cassiodor. (in Chron. and Var. iii. 33. 50. iv. 13, 
Vli. 4. 24. viii. 9, 10, II, 21, ix, 8, o,). 

' I cannot forbear tran,scribing the liberal and classic style of Count Marcellinus : Eomanus 
comes domesticorum, ct Rusticus comes scholarionim cum centum armatis navibus, totidem- 
que dromonibus, octo millia militum armatorum secum ferciitibus, ad devastanda Italim httora 
processerunt, et usque ad Tarentum antiqulssiman civitatem a^gressi sunt ; remensoque mari 
inhonestam victonara quam piratico ausu Romani ex Romanis rapuerunt, Anastasio Cxsari 
reportarunt (in Chron. p. 48,). Varisir. i. 16. ii. 38. 

y See the royal orders and instructions (Var. iv. 15. v. 16.). These armed boats should be 
fitill smaller than the 1000 vessels of Agamemnon at the siege of Troy. 

< _Ennod, (p, 1610 ) and Cassiodor, in the royal name (Var. ii, 41.), record his salutary pto- 
cctionof the Alemanni, 
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In the {)akce of Ravenna.* The Gothic sovereignty was established 
from Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and the Greeks themselves have acknowledged that Thed- 
doric reigned over the fairest portion of the western empire. — Tkea- 
fthanes, p. 1 13. 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages the 
transient happiness of Italy ; and the first of nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have graduahy arisen 
from the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. But the 
sublime merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution, was not re- 
served for the reign of Theodoric ; he wanted either the genius or the 
opportunities of a legislator;’ and while he indulged the Goths in the 
enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely copied the institutions, and evtlT 
the abuses, of the political system which had been framed by Con- 
stantine and his successors. From a tender regard to the expiring 
prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian declined the name, the purple, and 
the diadem of the emperors; but he assumed, under the hereditary 
title of king, the whole substance and plenitude of imperial preroga- 
tive.^ His addresses to the eastern throne were respectful and am- 
biguous ; he celebrated in pompous style the harmony of the two re- 
publics, applauded his own government as the perfect similitude of a 
sole and undivided empire, and claimed above the kings of the earth 
the same pre-eminence which he modestly allowed to the person or 
rank of Anastasiiis. The alliance of the East and West was annually 
declared by the unanimous choice of two consuls ; but it should seem, 
that the Italian candidate who was named by Theodoric, accepted a 
formal confirmation from the sovereign of Constantinople.* The 
Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image of the court of Theo- 
dosius or Valcntinian. The praetorian pracfect, the praefect of Rome, 
the quEEStor, the master of the offices, with the public and patrimonial 
treasurers, whose functions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhe- 
toric of Cassiodorus, still continued to act as the ministers of state. 
And the subordinate care of justice and the revenue was delegated to 
seven consulars, three correctors, and five presidents, who governed 
the fifteen regions of Italy, according to the principles and even the 
forms of Roman jurisprudence.’ The violence of the conquerors was 

* The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain arc represented with some perplexity in 
Cassiodor. (V'ar in. 3a 5S 41. 43, 44. v. 39.), Jornan. (c. 58 p. 698 ), ahd Procop. (Goth. 1 . i. 
c 12.). 1 will neither hcai nor leconci’le the long and contiadictury arguments of Dubos and, 
De Puat, about the wars of Burgundy. 

* Procopius affirms that no laws wliatsocver were pro.nulgated by Theodoric and the sue- 
cccclin™ kings of Italy (Goth 1 . ii, c 6 ). He must mean in the Gothic language. A l-iitm 
edict of Theodoric i.s still extant, in S54articles. 

^ The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins : his modest successors were satisfied 
with arhlmg their own name to the head of their reigning emperor (Muratori Astiq. 
Mcdujfivi, 11. dissert, xxvii. 577. Gmnn I.stor. Civile di Napoli, i. t66.). 

^ ^ The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy arc represented by Cassiodor. (Var. i. i, 
Ii. 1, a, g. VI. I.) and Procop. (Goth 1 . ii. c 6. i. iii. c. ax,), who celebrate the friendship pt 
Anastasius and Theodoric : but the ficurative style of compliment was interpreted in a vei‘y 
diflercnt sense at Constantinople and Ravenna. 

5 To the xvii provinces of the N otitu, Paul Warnefrid the deacon (De Reb. l,ongobitrd. I. lu 
c. 14 — as.) has subjoined an xviiith, the Apennine (Muratori Script. Rer. Italic, i. 431.). But 
of these Sardinia and Corsica were possessed by the Vandals, and the two Rbietlas. as well 
as the Coltian Alpi, seem to have been abandoned to a military government The state ef 
the four orovinccs that now form the kingdom of Naples, is laboured by GUnn. (i. x/fluj 
with patrloiic diligence 
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abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial proceedings ; the civil 
administration, with its honours and emoluments, was confined to the 
Italians ; and the people still preserved their dress and language, their 
laws and customs, their personal freedom, and two-thirds of their 
landed property. It had been the object of Augustus to conceal the 
introduction of monarchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric to disguise 
the reign of a Barbarian.' If his subjects were sometimes awakened 
from this pleasing vision of a Roman government, they derived more 
substantial comfort from the character of a Gothic prince, who had 
penetration to discern, and firmness to pursue, his own and the public 
interest Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, and the 
talents of which he was destitute. Libenus was promoted to the 
office of prastorian prasfect for his unshaken fidelity to the unfortun- 
ate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodorus ’ and 
Boethius, have reflected on his reign the lustre of their genius and 
learning. More prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassio- 
dorus preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour ; 
and after passing thirty years in the honours of the world, he was 
blessed with an equal term of repose in the devout and studious soli- 
tude of Squillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty of the 
Gothic king to cultivate the affections of the senate ^ and people. The 
nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal pro- 
fessions of respect, which had been more justly applied to the merit 
and authority of their ancestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, and public 
amusements. A visible diminution of their numbers may be found 
even in the measure of liberality;'* yet Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily 
poured their tribute of corn into the granaries of Rome; an allowance 
of bread and meat was distributed to the indigent citizens ; and every 
office was deemed honourable which was consecrated to the care of 
their health and happiness. The public games, such as a Greek am- 
bassador might politely applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of 
the magnificence of the Ca-sars : yet the musical, the gymnastic, and 
the pantomime arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion ; the wild beasts 
of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the courage and dexterity 
of the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth either patiently tolerated or 
gently restrained the blue and green factions, whose contests so often 
filled the circus with clamour, and even with blood.* In the seventh 


* Goth. Hist, of Procep. (I. i. c. 1. 1 . ii. c. 6.), the Epist. of Cassiodor. (passim, but espcchlly 
the vth and viih books, which contain the /orntul^, or patents of offices), and the Civ. Hist, 
of Giann. (i. L ii, lii ). The Gothic counts, which he places m every Italian city, are annihiS 
ated, however, by MafTei (Verona lUustrata, p. i. 1 . viit. 227.) ; for those of Syracuse and 
Naples (Var. vi, 22 ) were special and temporary commissions. 

^ Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus the father (Var. i. 24. ^o.) and the son (ix. 24.), 
were successively employed in the admintstratioo of Theodoric. The son was born in the 
2’ear 479 : his various epistles as qutestor, master of the offices, and prstorian praefect, extend 
from 509 to ^39, and he lived as a monk about 30 years (Tirabos, Stor. della Letter. Iw. ut. 7. 
Fabric. Eiblio. Lat. Med. i. 357. ed. Mansi). 

3 See his re^rd fot the senate in Cochlaeus (Vit Theod. viii. 72.). 

4 No more than 120,000 mfiditf or 4000 quarters (Anonym. Yalesuin. p. yar. and Var. L 35. 
ri. 18. xi.^ 39.). 

5 See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, the amphitheatre, and the 
^twlic. in Cti.ion. and Epist. of C.mModot. (\’ar. i, ao. 27. 30, 31, 3a. iii. 51. iv. 51. Illustrated 
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year (a.d. 500) of his peaceful reign, Theodoric visited the old capital 
of the world ; the senate and people advanced in solemn procession to 
salute a second Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly supported 
that character by the assurance of a just and legal government,' in a 
discourse which he was not afraid to pronounce in public, and to in- 
scribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a 
last ray of declining glory ; and a saint, the spectator of this pompous 
scene, could only hope in his pious fancy, that it was excelled by the 
celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem.” During a residence of 
six months, the fame, the person, and the courteous demeanour of the 
Gothic king excited the admiration of the Romans, and he contem- 
plated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the monuments that remained., 
of their ancient greatness. He imprinted the footsteps of a con- 
queror on the Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed that each day he 
viewed with fresh wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty column. 
The theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its decay, as a huge moun- 
tain artificially hollowed and polished, and adorned by human in- 
dustry ; and he vaguely computed, that a river of gold must have been 
drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre of Titus.’ From the 
mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a pure and copious stream was diffused 
into every part of the city ; among these the Claudian water, which 
arose at the distance of 38 miles in the Sabine mountains, was con- 
veyed along a gentle though constant declivity of solid arches, till it 
descended on the summit of the Aventine hill. The long and spacious 
vaults which had been constructed for the purpose of common sewers, 
subsisted, after twelve centuries, in their pristine strength ; and the 
subterraneous channels have been preferred to all the visible wonders 
of Rome.* The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of 
antiquity, were anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom 
they had subdued.® The royal edicts were framed to prevent the 
abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the citizens themselves ; 
and a professed architect, the annual sum of 200 pounds of gold, 
25,000 tiles, and the receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, were 
assigned for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edifices. A 
similar care was extended to the statues of metal or marble of men or 
.animals. The spirit of the horses, which have given a modem name 
to the Quirinal, was .applauded by the Barbarians ; ‘ the brazen ele- 

by the xivth Annotation of Mascou's History), who has contrived to sprinkle the subject with 
ostentatious, though agreeable learning 

* Anonym. Vales, p. 7*1. Marius Aventicensis in Chron. In the scale of public and 
personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least as much ab^e Valentinian, as he may seem 
inferior to Trajan. 

* Vit. Fulgentii in Karon. Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 500, No ro. 

3 Cassiodorus describes in his pompous style the forum of Trajan (Var. vii. 6.}, the theatre 
of Marccllus {iv. 51.), and the amphitheatre of Titus (v, 4a.) ; and bis descriptions are not 
unworthy of the reader's perusal. According to the modern prices, Barthelemy computes 
that the brick'work and masonry of the Coliseum would now cost 20.000,000 of French nvres 
(Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscrip. xxviii. 585.). How small a part of that stupendous fabric? 

* For the aqueducts and cloaca;, sec Stmbo H. v. 360.), Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24.), 
Cassiodor. (Var. iii, 30, 31. vi. 6.), Procop. (.Goth. 1. i. c. 19.), and Nardini (Roma Aaticay p. 
514. ). How such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a problem. 

5 For the Gothic care of the buildings and statues, sec Cassiodor. (Var, i. az. 25. ii. 34. ir* 
30. vii. 6. 13. 15.), and Vales. Fragm. (p. 721.). 

* Var. viu 15. I’hesc horses orMontC'Cavallo had been transported from Alexandna to 
th* bTChs of Constantine (Nardini, p. x88.). Their sculpture is disdained by Dubos (Reflex. 
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K i.hts of thf! Via sacra wett diligently restored ; * the famous heifet of 
yroh deceived the cattle, as they were driven through the forum of 
Peace (* and an officer was created to protect those works of art, 
which Theodoric considered as the noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred the 
residence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own 
hands.3 As often as the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for it 
Was never invaded) by the Barbarians, he removed his court to Ve- 
rona< on the northern frontier, and the image of his palace, still extant, 
on a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic model of Gothic 
architecture. These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, 
and the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under his reign the useful 
or splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, and 
palaces.^ But the happiness of the subject was more truly conspicuous 
in the busy scene of labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and bold 
enjoyment of national wealth. From the shades of Tibur and Prte- 
neste, the Roman senators still retired in the winter-season to the 
warm sun and salubrious springs of Baiae; and their villas, which 
advanced on solid moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the 
various prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. On the eastern 
side of the Hadriatic, a new Campania was formed in the fair and 
fruitful province of Istria, which communicated with the palace of 
Ravenna by an easy navigation of loo miles. The rich productions 
of Lucania and the adjacent provinces were exchanged at the Mar- 
cilian fountain, in a populous fair annually dedicated to trade, intem- 
perance, and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which had once 
been animated by the mild genius of Pliny, a transparent bason above 
6o miles in length still reflected the rural seats which encompassed 
the margin of the Larian lake ; and the gradual ascent of the hills was 
covered by a triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of chesnut trees.® 
Agriculture revived under the shadow of jjeace, and the number of 
husbandmen was multiplied by the redemption of captives.? The 
iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttium, were carefully ex- 
plored, and the Pontine marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, were 
drained and cultivated by private undertakers, whose distant reward 

sur la Poesi« et sur la Peinture, i. sectioD 39 }, and admired by Wlackelman (Histoire 
dc I'Art, ii. 159.}. * 

* Var. X. 10. They were probably a fragment of some truir.iphal car (Cuper de Ele- 
plUf.tU, iL lo.). 

* Procop (Goth. 1 iv. c. 31.) relates a foolish story of Myron’s co^, which is cclebiAled 
by the false wit of 36 Greek j^iigrams (AiiUiolog. 1 . iv. 302. ed. Hen. bteph. Anson. Epi^jiani. 
Iviii — Ixvjii.). 

3 See an epigram of Ennod. {ii. 3. p. 1893.) on this garden nnd the royal gardener, 

< His affection for that city is proved by tne epithet of “ Veiona tua,” and the legend of 
the hwo ; under the barbarous name of Dietrich of Bern (Peringsciold ad Cochleeum, p. 240.), 
Maffei traces him with knowledge and pleasure in his naHve coiwitry Ji. ix. 930.}. 

S Maffei, Verona Illustrata, Part i. p. 931, 308, &c. He imputes Gothic arcniteclure, like 
the corruption of Language, writing, &c. not to the Barbarians, but to the Italians themselves. 
Compare his sentiments with those of Tirabosebi (iii. 6z,). 

6 The villas, climate, and landscape of Baias (Var. tx. 6. Cluver, Italia Antiq. 1 . tv. c. 2. 
p. xtt^, &c.), Istria (Var. xii. S3. 26.), and Coroum (Var. xi. 14. compare with Pliny’s two 
villas, ix. 7.}, arc agreeably painted in £pist of Cassiodorus. 

^ In Liguria numerosa B|^icolanim progenies (Ennod. p. 1678.), St. Epiphanlus of Pavii 
redeemed by prayer or ransom 6000 captives fiom the Burgundians ot Lyons and Saytfy.. 
such deeds are the best of miracles. 
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must depend on the continuance of the public prosperity.' Wheheiitr 
the seasons were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of formiiig 
magazines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the exportatioti, 
attested at least the benevolence of the state ; but such was the extra- 
ordinary plenty which an industrious people produced from a gratefiil 
soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in Italy for less than 
three farthings, and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings and six- 
pence.' A Country possessed of so many valuable, objects of exchange, 
soon attracted the merchants of the world, whose beneficial ttaffic 
was encouraged and protected by the liberal spirit of Theodoric, The 
free intercourse of the provinces by land and water was restored ahd 
extended ; the city gates were never shut either by day or by night 
and the common saying, that a purse of gold might be safely Itft in the 
fields, was expressive of the conscious security of the inhabitants.’ 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal to the 
harmony of the prince and people; the Gothic conqueror had been 
educated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly ab- 
tached to the Nicene faith. But the persuasion of Theodoric was not 
infected by zeal, and he piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, 
without condescending to balance the subtile arguments of theological 
metaphysics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian sect- 
aries, he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of the public wor- 
ship, and his external reverence for a faith which lie despised, may 
have nourished in his mind the salutary indifference of a statesman or 
philosopher. The Catholics of his dominions acknowledged, perhaps 
with reluctance, the peace of the church ; their clergy, according to 
the degrees of rank or merit, were honourably entertained in the 
palace of Theodoric ; he esteemed the living sanctity of Caesarius 
and Epiphanius,’ the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavia; and pre- 
sented a decent offering on the tomb of St. Peter, without any scrupul- 
ous inquiry into the creed of the apostle.^ His favourite Goths, and 
even his mother, were permitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian 
faith, and his long reign could not afford the example of an Italian 
Catholic, who, either from choice or compulsion, had deviated into 

' The pn!itic.il economy of Th.codoric (Anonym. Vales, p. 731. and Cnssiodor. in Chron.) 
may be distinctly traced und-er the following heads ; iron mine (Var. iii. 23.) ; gold mine {ix. 
3 ) , ronlmc luar'shcs (ii. 33, 33 ) ; Spolcio (n ei ) ; corn (i. 34 x 27, 28 xi. ix, 12 .) ; irade 
(vi. 7. 9 23.) , fair of Lcucothoe or St. Cypnan in Lucania (vin. 33 ) ; plenty (xii 4.) ; the 
curhu^, or puhlic pcsf (i. 2g. ii. jr. iv. 47. v. 5. vi. 6. v«. 33./,* Mimmian way (xii z8.). 

^ LX niodii triiin in soluhim ipsius tempore fucrunt, ct viiiuin xxx amphoras in solidum 
(Fragm, Vales.). (Jorn was distributed from the granaries it xv or xxv inodii for a piece of 
gold, and the price was still moderate. 

3 Life of St. Caj«.an'us in Uaron. {a.d. 508, No. 12, 13, 14 ). ITie king presented him with 
300 cold solidi, and a discus of silver of the weight of 60 pounds. 

* Eiinod. in Vit. St. Epiphanii, in Sirmoml Op. i. 1672. Theodoric bestowed some im« 
port.int favours on thi.s bishop, whom he used as a councilor in peace and war. 

5 DevotUsimus ac si Catholicus (Anonym. Vales, p. 720.) ; yet his offering was no more 
than two silver candlesticks {errosfrertn) of the weight of yo pounds, far inferior to the gold 
and gems of Constantuiople and Fiance (Anastasias in vit. Pont, in Homiisda, p. 34. ed. 
Paris). 

6 The tolerating system of His reign (^nod. p. i6ia. Anonym. Vales, p. yig. Pmcop. Qoth. 
1. i. c. X. I ii. c. 6^ may be studied in Epist ofCasstodor. under the following heads: histh^i 
(Var. i. 9. viii. 15. 94. xi. 93.) ; iintmintiUs (i. 96. it. 29, 30 ) : church lands (iv. 17. aa) ; 
sa>H !'ii7*des (ii. 11. ui, 47.); church platt (xii. 20.) ; disciplms (iv. 44.) ; which prove at UiO 
same lime that he u .is the head of the church as well as of the state. 
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the religion of the conqueror.' The people, and the Barbarians them- 
selves, were edified by the pomp and order of religious worship ; the 
magistrates were instructed to defend the just immunities of ecclesi- 
astical persons and possessions; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and the privileges of sanctu- 
ary were maintained or moderated according to the spirit of the 
Roman jurisprudence. With the protection, Theodoric assumed the 
legal supremacy, of the church ; and his firm administration restored 
or extended some useful prerogatives which had been neglected by 
the feeble emperors of the West. He was not ignorant of the dignity 
and importance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of 
Pope was now appropriated. The peace or the revolt of Italy might 
depend on the character of a wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed 
such ample dominion both in heaven and earth ; who had been de- 
clared in a numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from 
all judgment.' When the chair of St. Peter was disputed by Sym- 
machus and Laurence, they appeared at his summons before the 
tribunal of an Anan monarch, and he confirmed the election of the 
most worthy or the most obsequious candidate. At the end of his 
life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, he prevented the choice 
of the Romans, by nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The 
danger and furious contests of a schism were mildly restrained, and 
the last decree of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were pos- 
sible, the scandalous venality of the papal elections.^ 

I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of Italy ; 
but our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of the 
poets, a race of men without vice or misery, was re.ilized under the 
Gothic conquest. The fair prospect was sometimes overcast with 
clouds ; the wisdom of Theodoric might be deceived, his power might 
be resisted, and the declining age of the monarch was sullied with 
popular hatred and patrician blood. In the first insolence of victory, 
he had been tempted to deprive the whole party of Odoaccr of the 
civil and even the natural rights of society a tax unseasonably im- 
posed after the calamities of war, would have cnished the rising agri- 
culture of Liguria ; a rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended 
for the public relief, must have aggravated the distress of Campania. 
These dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence 
of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the presence of Theodoric him- 
self, successfully pleaded the cause of the people ; * but if the royal 

‘ We may rejecl a foolish tale of his belioading a CaihoIIc deacon who turned Arlan 
fTheodor. Lector, No. 17.). Why rs Theodoric sumamed A/vrf From ya/erf {Vales, ad 
loc.) A li?ht conjecture 

® Ennod. p. 1621, 1636. His iidell was approved and registered (synodaliter) by a Roman 
Council (Baronius, A.d. ^503. No. 6. Franciscus Pagi in Brcvlar. Pont. Rom. i. 242.). 

5 Cassiodor. {Var. viu. 15. ix. is, 16.), Anastas. (In Symmacho, p. 31.), and the xviilh 
Annotation of Ma.scou. Baronins, Pagi, and most of the Catholic doctors, confess, with an 
angry growl, this Gothic usurpation. 

^ He disabled them — a licentia testandi ; and all Italy mourned — lamentabili justitio I 
wish to believe that these penalt<es were enacted against the rebels, who had violated thei; 
oath of allegiance ; but the testimony of Ennod. (p. 1675.) is tlie more weighty, as he lived 
and died under the reign of Theodoric, 

S Ennod. in Vii. Epiphan. p. 1689. Boethius de Consolat Philosoph. 1 . i. pros. ir. ix. 
Respect, but weigh the passions of the saint and the senator ; and fortify or aUeviate th^lr 
GOC.pU»qts by the various hints of Cassiodor. (iL 8. iv. 36. viii. 5.)« 
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ear was open to the voice o£ truth, a saint and a philosopher are not 
always to be found at the ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or 
office, or favour, were too frequently abused by Italian fraud and 
Gothic violence, and the avarice of the king’s nephew was publicly 
exposed, at first by the usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution 
of the estates which he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neigh* 
hours. Two hundred thousand Barbarians, formidable even to their 
master, were seated in the heart of Italy; they indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline; the disorders of their march , 
were always felt and sometimes compensated ; and where it was dan- 
gerous to punish, it might be prudent to dissemble, the sallies of their 
native fierceness. When the indulgence of Theodoric had remitted 
two-thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to explain the - 
difficulties of his situation, and to lament the heavy though inevitable 
burdens which he imposed on his subjects for their own defence.' 
These ungrateful subjects could never be cordially reconciled to the 
origin, the religion, or even the virtues of the Gothic conqueror; past 
calamities were forgotten, and the sense or suspicion of injuries was 
rendered still more exquisite by the present felicity of the times. 

Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had the glory of in- 
troducing into the Christian world, was painful and offensive to the 
orthodox zeal of the Italians. They respected the armed heresy of 
the Goths ; but their pious rage was safely pointed against the rich 
and defenceless Jews, who had formed their establishments at Naples, 
Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of trade, and 
under the sanction of the laws.' Their persons were insulted, their 
effects were pillaged, and their symagogues were burnt by the mad 
populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The government which 
could neglect, would have deserved, such an outrage. A legal inquiry 
was instantly directed ; and as the authors of the tumult had escaped 
in the crowd, the whole community was condemned to repair the 
damage ; and the obstinate bigots who refused their contributions, 
were whipped through the streets by the hand of the executioner. This 
simple act of justice exasperated the discontent of the Catholics, who 
applauded the merit and patience of these confessors; 300 pulpits de- 
plored the persecution of the church, and if the chapel of St. Stephen 
at Verona was demolished by the command of Theodoric, it is pro- 
bable that some miracle hostile to his name and dignity had been 
performed on that sacred theatre. At the close of a glorious life, the 
king of Italy discovered that he had excitod the hatred of a people 
whose happiness he had so assiduously laboured to promote ; and his 
mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, and the bitterness of un- 
requited love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the 
unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and ex- 
cepting only a small knife for domestic use. The deliverer of Rome 
was accused of conspiring with the vilest informers against lives 

' Immanium expensarum pondus . . . pro ipsorum saluto. &c. ; yet these axe aio moio 
than words. 

* The Jews were settled at Naples (Prorop Goth. I i. c. 3 .), at Genoa (Var. ii. aS. iv, 

Milan (v. 37.), Ro.me (iv. 43.). lj.i.snage, Hu>t. dcs Juifs, via. c. 7. p. 754. 
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of sefia^tcars whom he suspected of a secret ajid treasonable correspond 
^nc«! with the Byzantine court* After the death of Anastasius, the 
diadem had been placed on the head of a feeble old man ; but the 
powers of government were assumed by his nephew Justinian, who 
already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and the conquest of Italy 
%nd Africa. A rigorous law which was published at Constantinople, 
to reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment within the pale of 
the church, awakened the just resentment of Theodoric, who claimed 
for his distressed brethren of the East the same indulgence which he 
had so long granted to the Catholics of his dominions. At his stern 
command, the Roman pontiff, with four illustrious senators, embarked 
on an embassy, of which he must have alike dreaded the failure or the 
success. The singular veneration shown to the first pope who had 
visited Constantinople was punished as a crime by his jealous mon- 
arch ; the artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine court might 
excuse an equal, and would provoke a larger, measure of retaliation; 
and a mandate was prepared in Italy to prohibit, after a stated day, 
the exercise of the Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects 
and enemies, the most tolerant of princes was driven to the brink of 
persecution ; and the life of Theodoric was too long, since he lived to 
condemn the virtue of Boethius and Symmachus.* 

The senator Boethius’ is the last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Tully could have acknowledged for their countryman. As a wealthy 
orphan he inherited the patrimony and honours of the Amcian family, 
a name ambitiously assumed by the kings and emperors of the age ; 
and the appellation of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabulous de- 
scent from a race of consuls and dictators, who had repulsed the 
Gauls from the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to the discipline of 
the republic. In the youth of Boethius, the studies of Rome were not 
totally abandoned ; a Virgil’ is now extant, corrected by the hand of 
a consul; and the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence, 
were maintained in their privileges and pensions, by the liberality of 
the Goths. But the erudition of the Latin language was insufficient 
to satiate his ardent curiosity; and Boethius is said to have employed 
eighteen laborious years in the schools of Athens,^ which were sup- 
ported by the zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proclus and his 

* Rejc avidus communi-s exltii. Rc. fBoeth 1. i. 5<>.) : rex dolum Rnmanis tendebat (Anonym 
Vales, p. 723 ) These arc hard words: they speak the passions of the Italians, and tlioso (I 
fear) 01 Theodoric himself, 

® I have laboured to extract a rational narrative from the dark, concise, and various hints 
of the Vales Fragm. (p 722 ), Theophan (p 145.), Ana'.tas. (in Johanne, p. 35.), and the 
Hist, Miscella (p J03. cd Mtiratori). A gentle pressure and paraphrase of their word.s, is no 
violence. Consult likewise Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. tv. 471.}, with the Annals and 
Breviary (i, 359.} of the two Pagis, the uncle and the nephew. 

3 Le Clerc has composed a critical and philosophical Life of Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius (Bib\io. Choisic, xvi 168.) ; and both Tiraboschi (ni.) and Fabric. (Bibho. I.Atin.) 
may be usefully consulted. The date of his birth may be placed about the year 470, and his 
death in 524, in a premature old age (Consol. Phil. Metrica, i. 5 ). 

4 For the a^e and value of this MS. now in tltc Medicean library at Florence, see the 
Cenotaphia Pisana (p. 430.) of Cardinal Norris. 

5 The Athenian studies of Boethius are doubtful (Garonius, A, d. 510, No. 3. from a spurious 
tract, De DiscipUna Scholarum), and the term of 18 years is doubtless too lonj^ but the simple 
fact of 9 visit to Athens, is justified by much internal evidence (Brucker, Hist. Grit. Philosoph 
hi. 534.1, and by an expression (though vague and ambiguous) of hU friend Casslodor. (VW- 
b 4;.), " longe positas Athenas introisti.” 
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disciples. The reason and piety of their Roman pupil were foitunatdy 
saved from the contagion of mystery and magic, which pcdluted the 
groves of the Academy ; but he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the 
method of his dead and living masters, who attempted to reconcile the 
strong and subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contemplation 
and sublime fancy of Plato. After Ms return to Rome, and his msm- 
riage with the daughter of his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boe- 
thius still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to prosecute the 
same studies.' The church was edified by his profound defence of the 
orthodox creed against the Arian, the Eutychian, and the Mestorian 
heresies ; and the Catholic unity was explained or exposed in a formal 
trc.atise by the indifference of three distinct though consubstantial per- 
sons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his genius submitted to 
teach the first elements of the arts and sciences of Greece. The 
geometry of Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of Nico- 
machus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
theology of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of 
Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of 
the Roman senator. And he alone was esteemed capable of describ- 
ing the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which 
represented the motions of the planets. From these abstruse specula- 
tions, Boethius stooped, or to speak more truly, he rose to the social 
duties of public and private life : the indigent were relieved by his 
liberality; and his eloquence, which flattery might compare to the 
voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the cause 
of innocence and humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and re- 
warded by a discerning prince ; the dignity of Boethius was adorned 
with the titles of consul and patrician, and his talents were usefully 
employed in the important station of master of the offices. Nctwith- 
standing the equal claims of the East and West, his two sons were 
created, in their tender youth, the consuls of the same year.’ On the 
memorable day of their inauguration, they proceeded in solemn pomp 
from their palace to the forum, amidst the applause of the senate and 
people ; and their joyful father, the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his royal benefactor, distributed a 
triumphal largess in the games of the circus. Prosperous in his fame 
and fortunes, in his public honours and private alliances, in the culti- 
vation of science and the consciousness of virtue, Boethius might have 
been styled happy, if that precarious epithet could be safely applied 
before the last term of the life of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his time, 
might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition, the thirst 
of gold and employment. And some credit may be due to the assever- 
ation of Boethius, that he had reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who 

* Bibliothecae comptos ebore ac vitro parictes, &c. fConsol. Phil. 1 . i. pros. v. 74.) Ernst. 
< f Ennod. (vi 6. vn. 13. vui. i. 31.37. 40.) and Cabsiouor. ^Var, i. 39. iv. 6. ix. si.) a^rd 
many proofs of the high reputation which he enjoyed m his own times. It is true. the 
bishop of Pavia wanted to purchase of him an old bouse at Milan, and praise might ht tend- 
ered and accepted m part of payment. 

^ Pagi, Muralori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himself was consul in ih? yt-at StC^ bis two 
sons iu ^ea, and in aS;, perhaps, his father. A desire of ascribing the last of these copsulsliipe 
to the pnilusopher, had perplexed the chronology of his life. In his bo.iour9, (tHiahCes, Cml- 
dren, he celebrates his own feheity-e-his past felicity (p. 209 }. 
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enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state from the usutpatlon 
of vice and ignorance. For the int^rity of his public conduct he ap- 
peals to the memoty of his country. His authority had restrained the 
pride and oppression of the royal officers, and his eloquence had de- 
livered Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. He had always pitied, 
and often relieved, the distress of the provincials, whose fortunes were 
exhausted by public and private rapine; and Boethius alone liad 
courage to oppose the tyranny of the Barbarians, elated by conquest, 
excited by avarice, and, as he complains, encouraged by impunity. In 
these honourable contests, his spirit soared above the consideration of 
danger, and perhaps of prudence ; and we may learn from the example 
of Cato, that a character of pure and inflexible virtue is the most apt 
to be misled by prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to confound 
private enmities with public justice. The disciple of Plato might ex- 
aggerate the infirmities of nature, and the imperfections of society ; 
and the mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free spirit of a Roman 
patriot. But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just pro- 
portion with the public happiness ; and an unworthy colleague was 
imposed, to divide and control the power of the master of the offices. 
In the last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was 
a slave; but as his master had only power over his life, he stood with- 
out arms and without fear against the face of an angry Barbarian, who 
had been provoked to believe that the safety of the senate was incom- 
patible with his own. The senator Albinus was accused and already 
convicted on the presumption of hoping, as it was said, the liberty of 
Rome. “ If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “ the senate 
“and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If we are innocent, 
“ Albinus is equally entitled to .the protection of the laws.” These 
laws might not have punished the simple and barren wish of an un- 
attainable blessing ; but they would have shown less indulgence to the 
rash confession of Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, the 
tyrant never should.' The advocate of \lbinus was soon involved in 
the danger and perhaps the guilt of his client ; their signature (which 
they denied as a forgery) was affixed to the original address, inviting 
the emperor to deliver Italy from the Goths; and three witnesses of 
honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, attested the treason- 
able designs of the Roman patrician.® Yet his innocence must be 
presumed, since he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of justifi- 
cation, and rigorously confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, 
at the distance of 500 miles, pronounced a sentence of confiscation and 
death against the most illustrious of its members. At the command of 
the Barbarians, the occult science of a philosopher was stigmatized 
with the names of sacrilege and magic.’ A devout and dutiful attach- 

• Si ego sciswin tu nescisses. Boethius adopts this answer (1. i. pros. 4. p 53 ) of Julius 
Camis. whose philosophic death is desenbed by Seneca (De Tranquilbtate Aniini, c. r*.). 

® The characters of his two delators, BasiliuslVar. ii. to. iv. ai.j and OpiUofv, 41. vivi. \ 6 .), 
We illustrated, not much to theii honour, in Epist. of Cassiodor., which likewise meutioa 
Decoratus (v. 31.), the worthless colleague of Boethius (I. iii. pros. 4. p. 193.). 

3 A severe inquiry was instituted into the crime of magic (Var. iv. aa, 33. ix. x8.) : and it 
was believed that many necromancers had escaped by making their gaolers mad : for ma^ 
i should read drunk. 
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is- 

ment to the senate was condemned as criminal by the trembling volets 
of the senators themselves ; and their ingratitude deserved the wish or 
prediction of Boethius, that, after him, none should be found guilty of 
the same offence.' 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each moment the 
sentence or the stroke of death, he composed in the tower of Pavia the 
Consolation of Philosophy ; a golden volume not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable merit from 
the Barbarism of the times and the situation of the author. The 
celestial guide whom he had so long invoked at Rome and'Athens, 
now condescended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and 
to pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She taught him to com- 
pare his long prosperity and his recent distress, and to conceive new 
hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. Reason had informed him of 
the precarious condition of her gifts : experience had satisfied him of 
their real value ; he had enjoyed them without guilt ; he might resign 
them without a sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent malice of his 
enemies, who had left him happiness, since they had left him virtue. 
From the earth, Boethius ascended to heaven in search of the SUPREME 
GOOD ; explored the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of 
prescience and free-will, of time and eternity; and generously at- 
tempted to reconcile the perfect attributes of the Deity, with the 
apparent disorders of his moral and physical government. Such topics 
of consolation, so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to 
subdue the feelings of human nature. Yet the sense of misfortune may 
be diverted by the labour of thought ; and the sage who could artfully 
combine in the same work, the various riches of philosophy, poetry, 
and eloquence, must already have possessed the intrepid falmness, 
which he affected to seek. Suspense, the worst of evils, was at length 
determined by the ministers of death, who (a.d. 524) executed, and 
perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A strong cord 
was fastened round the head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till 
his eyes almost started from their sockets ; and some mercy may be 
discovered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he ex- 
pired.’ But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the 
darkest ages of the Latin world ; the writings of the philosopher were 
translated by the most glorious of the English kings,’ and the third 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a more honourable tomb 
the bones of a Catholic saint, who, from his Arian persecutors, had 
acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles.* In 


Boethius had composed his own Apology (p. ^3.}, perhaps more interestlnjf than his Con* 
solation. We must be content with the general yicw of his honours, principles, persecution, 
&c. (1. 1. pros. iv. p. 43 — 62.), which may be comj^ed with the short and weighty words 
Vales. Fragm. (p. 72^,). An anonymous writer (dinner, Catalog. M^S. Biblio. Bern. i. 287.) 
charges him home with honourable and patnotic treason. 

* He was executed in Agro ^Ivcntiano (CalvenzanOf between Marignano and PaVSfet, 
Anonym. Vales, p. 723. by order of Eusebius count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of Us 
CQnflneinent is styled the oaptistery, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals, it is claimed 
by the perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The tower of Boethius subsisted till the 
year 1584, and the draught is yet preserved (Tiraboschi, iii. p. 47. 48.). 

^ Biog. Britan. Alfred, i. 80. 2d ed. The work is still more honourable if performed under 
the learned eye of Alfred by his foreira and domestic doctors. For the reputation of Boe- 
thius in the middle ages, consult Bruner (Hist. Crit. Philosopb. iiL 565.}. 

4 The inscription on bis new tomb was composed by the preceptor of Otho the third, the 

««« \ 
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tlu last liours of Boethius, he derived sotne comfort from the 
of his, two sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the venerable 
Symmachus. But the grief of Symmachus was indiscreet, and per- 
haps disrespectful : he had presumed to lament, he might dare to re- 
yenge, the death of an injured friend. He was dragged in chains from 
Boifie to the palace of Ravenna; and the suspicions of Theodoric 
could only be appeased (a.d. 525) by the blood of an innocent and 
aged senator.' 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report which testifies 
the jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of kings ; and philosophy 
is not ignorant that the most horrid spectres are sometimes created 
by the powers of a disordered fancy, and the weakness of a dis- 
tempered body. After a life of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now 
descending with shame and guilt into the grave : his mind was hum- 
bled by the contrast of the past, and justly alarmed by the invisible 
terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is related, when the head of a 
large fish was served on the royal table,' he suddenly exclaimed, that 
he beheld the angry countenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury 
and revenge, and his mouth armed with long sharp teeth, which threat- 
ened to devour him. The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, 
and, as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, under a weight of bed- 
clothes, he expressed in broken murmurs to his physici.>(n Elpidius,his 
deep repentance for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus.’ His 
malady increased, and after a dysentery wliich continued three days, 
he expired (a.d. 526. Aug. 30) in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty- 
third, or, if we compute from the invasion of Italy, in the thirty- 
’seventh year of his reign. Conscious of his approaching end, he 
divided his treasures and provinces between his two grandsons, and 
fixed the Rhone as their common boundary.-' Amalavic was restored 
to the throne of Spain, Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostrogoths, 
was bequeathed to Athalaric; whose age did not exceed ten years, 
but who was cherished as the last male offspring of the line of Amali, 
by the short-lived marriage of his mother Amal.asuntha, with a royal 
fugitive of the same blood.’ In the presence of the dying monarch, 

learned Pope Sylvester II who, like Boelhius himself, was styled a inaglclark by the ignor- 
ance of the times. The Calhoiic martyr had earned hiv head in his hands a. considerable 
way (Baron, a v . 526, No. 17, 18 .) ; yet, on a similar talc, a lady of myacquaintance once ob- 
ficrvedi “ La distance n’v fait ricn ; li n’y a que Ic premier pas <iui couto.*’ 

^ Boethius applauds the virtues of his fathcr-iii-law ( 1 . i pros 4 p 59. 1 . ii. pros. 4. p. 118. 1 . 
Procop. (Goth 1 . i c. i.), the Vales. Fragm. {p. 724.), and the Hist. Miscclla ( 1 . xv. p. 105.), 
agree in praising the superior iniioc^ncc or sanctity of Symmachus ; and in the estimation of 
the legend, the gmU of Ids murder is equal to the impiisonment of a pope. 

® In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodor. the variety of sea and nver-fish are an evidence 
of extensive dominion : and those of the Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were served on 
the table of 'i’hcodonc (Var. xn 14.). The monstrous turbot of Domitian (Juvenal. Satir. iii. 
39.) had been caught on the shores of the Adriatic, 

3 Procop Goth 1 . 1 c. I. But he might have informed us, whether he had received this 
curious anecdote from common report, or from the roouth of the royal physician. 

Procop. Goth. 1 . i. c. i, 2. 12, 13, Thw partition had been directed by Theodoric, though 
it was not executed till after his death. Kegni hereditatem superstes rcli(|uit (Isidor. Chron. 
p. 721. ed. Grot.). 

5 Beiimund, the third in descent from Hermanric, king of the Ostrogoths, had retired into 
Spnui, where he lived and died in obscurity (Ionian, c. 33. p. 202. ed. Murator.). See the 
discovery, nuptials, and death, of his grandson tluthanc (c, 58. p. 220.). His Roman games 
mij^t render mm popular ^CassLodor. in Chroc.), but Eutharic was asper in religione (Anonym. 

Valep. p. 792.J. 
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the G()thic chiefs aa 4 It4.1ian ina^gistrates mutually engaged their faith 
and Ipyaity to the yc^ung prince, and to his guardian mother; aid 
rpceiyed in the Sapie awftjl moment, his last aalutary advice, to main- 
tain the laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate 
with decent reverence the friendship of the emperor.' The monument 
of Theodoric was erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, in a con- 
spicuous situation, which commanded the city of Ravenna, the har- 
bour, and the adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet 
in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one 'ttaire piece of granite : from 
the centre of the domOi four columns arose, which supported, in a vase 
of porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen 
statues of the twelve apostles.’ His spirit, after some previous expia- 
tion, ipight have been permitted to mingle wjth the benefactors of 
mankind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness in a vision to the 
damnation of Theodoric,^ whose sou} was plunged, by the ministers of 
divine vengeance, into the volcano of Lipari, one of the darning 
mouths of the infernal world.* 


CHAPTER XL. 

Elevation of J^tstin the Elder. — Reisa of fttstinian : I. The Em- 
press Theodora. II. Factions of the Circus., and Sedition of Con- 
stant iuople. HI. Trade and Manufacture of Silk. \V. Finances 
and Taxes. V. Edifices of Justinian. — Church of St. Sophia . — 
Fortifuations and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire. — Abolition of 
the Sfiools of Athens, and the Consulship of Rome. 

The emperor Justinian was born’ (a.d. 482. May 5. or A.D. 483. 
May II.) near the ruins of Sardica (the modern Sophia), of an obscure 
race’ of Barbarians,’ the inhabitants of a wild and desolate country, 
to which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been 
successively applied. His elevation was prepared by the adventurous 
spirit of his uncle Justin, who, with two other peasants of the same 
village, deserted, for the profession of arms, the more useful employ- 

* See the counsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his successor, in Procfjp' 'Goth. 1 . 1 , c. 
1, 2,), Joruan, (c, 59 p. 330, 231.), and CasModor. (Yax. viii. i — 7.). These epistles are the tfi- 
iiiiipli of his ministerial eloquence. 

^ Anonym. Vales, p 734. Agnellus de Vitis Pont. Raven, in Muratori Script. Rer. Itol. 
ii. I’, i 67. Alberti Descnltioup dTt;fiia,p. 3x1. 

'J'his legend is related by Gregory I. (Dialog, iv. 36.), and approved by Baronius Ja.u. 
526, No. 28.} ; and both the Pope and Cardinal are grave dnetorb, sufficient to establish a 
frobaHf opinion. 

4 'i'^eodoric himself, gr rather Ca&siodorus, had described in tragic strains the volcanos <kf 
Lipari (Chiver. Sicilia, p. So6.^' and Vesuvius (iv 50.), 
i There is some difficulty in the date of his birth (Ludewig in Vit. Jfustiniani, p. 19 $.) ; 
none in the place — the district Bederiapa — the village Tauresium, which he afterwards decor- 
ated widi his name and splendour (D^Anville, Hist, de I’Acad. &c. xxxi. 287.). 

^ The names of these Dardanian peasants are Gothic, and almost English : yusituian is a 
translation of u^r<iuda [.upright ) ; hig father $-akatius (in Gneco'barbarous lan^ag« 
was styled in his village I stock [Stock); his mother Biglenixa was softened into Vignantilu ' 

7 Ludewig (p. 127.) attempts to justify the Anician name of Justinian and Theodora, and to 
connect them with a family from which the house of Austria has been derived* 
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ment of husbandmen or shepherds.* On foot, with a scanty provision 
of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three youths followed the high-road 
of Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their strength and 
stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two suc- 
ceeding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and honours ; 
and his escape from some dangers which threatened his life, was after- 
wards ascribed to the guardian angel who watches over the fate of 
kings. His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and Persian 
wars, would not have preserved from oblivion the name of Justin; 
yet they might warrant the military promotion, which in the course of 
fifty years he gradually obtained ; the rank of tribune, of count, and 
of general, the dignity of senator, and the command of the guards, 
who obeyed him as their chief, at the important crisis when the em- 
peror Anastasius was removed from the world. The powerful kins- 
men whom he had raised and enriched, were excluded from the throne ; 
and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had secretly 
resolved to fix the diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, 
was entrusted for that purpose in the hands of their commander. But 
these weighty arguments were treacherously employed by Justin in his 
own favour; and as no competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian 
peasant was invested with the puiple (a.d. 518. July 10 — a.d. 527. 
April I. or Aug. i.), by the unanimous consent of the soldiers, who 
knew him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy and people, who believed 
him to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded a blind and 
implicit submission to the will of the capital. The elder Justin, as he 
is distinguished from another emperor of the same family and name, 
ascended the Byrantine throne at the age of sixty-eight years ; and, 
had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a nine years’ 
reign must have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of their choice. 
His ignorance was similar to that of Theodoric ; and it is remarkable, 
that in an age not destitute of learning, two contemporary monarchs 
had never been instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet. But the 
genius of Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king: the ex- 
perience of a soldier had not qualified him for the government of an 
empire; and, though personally brave, the consciousness of his own 
weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, and political 
apprehension. But the official business of the state was diligently and 
faithfully transacted by the quaestor Proclus;* and the aged emperor 
adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspiring 
youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude of Dacia, 
and educated (a.d. 520 — 527) at Constantinople, as the heir of his 
private fortune and at length of the Eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it 
became necessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily ac- 
complished by the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy ; and the 

* Anecdotes of Procop. (c. 6.) with the notes of N. Aleinannus. The satirist would not 
have sunk, in the vague and decent appellation of yonpyo, the jSouxoXos and avipopfioe of 
Zonaras. Yet why are those names disgraceful t — and what German baron would not be 
proud to descend from the Eumaeus of the Odyssey ? 

“ fill virtues are praised by Procop (Persic. 1. i. c. «.). The qusstor Proclus was the 
rneiid of Justinian* and the enemy of every other adoption* 
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judges were informed, as an accumulation of ^ilt, that he was secretly 
addicted to the Manichsan heresy.’ Amantius lost his head ; three 
of his companions, the first domestics of the palace, were punished , 
either with death or exile; and their unfortunate candidate for the 
purple was cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and 
ignominiously thrown, without burial, into the sea. The ruin of Vi- 
talian was a work of more difficulty and danger. That Gothic chief 
had rendered himself popular by the civil war which he boldly waged 
against Anastasius for the defence of the orthodox faith, and after the 
conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople at the head of a formidable and victorious 
army of Barbarians. By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted 
to relinquish this advantageous situation, and to trust his person with- 
in the walls of a city, whose inhabitants, particularly the Uue faction, 
were artfully incensed against him bv the remembrance even of his 
pious hostilities. The emperor and his nephew embraced him as the 
faithful and worthy champion of the church and state ; and gratefully 
adomed their favourite with the titles of consul and general ; but in the 
seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was stabbed with seventeen 
wounds at the royal banquet ; ’ and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, 
was accused as the assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom he had 
recently pledged his faith in the participation of the Christian myste- 
ries.^ After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any claim 
of military service, to the office of master-general of ihe Eastern 
armies, whom it was his duty to lead into the field against the public 
enemy. But, in the pursuit of fame, Justinian might hwe lost his 
present dominion over the age and weakness of his uncle; and instead 
of acquiring by Scythian or Persian trophies the applause of his 
countrymen,* the prudent warrior solicited their favour in the churches, 
the circus, and the senate, of Constantinople. The Catholics were at- 
tached to the nephew of Justin, who, between the Nestorian and 
Eutychian heresies, trod the narrow path of inflexible and intolerant 
orthodoxy.5 In the first days of the new reign, he prompted and 
gratified the popular enthusiasm against the memory of the deceased 
emperor. After a schism of thirty-four years, he reconciled the proud 
and angry spirit of the Roman pontiff, and spread among the Latins 
a favourable report of his pious respect for the apostolic see. The 
thrones of the East were filled with Catholic bishops devoted to his 

’ Manlchxan si^ifies Eutychian. Hear the furious acclamations of Constantinople and 
Tyre, the former no more than six days after the decease of Anastasius. They produced, the 
latter applauded, the eunuch's death (Baronius, a.d, 518. P. ti. No. 15. Fleury, Hist. £c- 
cles. vit. aoo. front the Counetts, v. 18a. 307.). 

® His power, character and intentions, are perfectly explained by De Buat (ix. 54.). 
He was sreat-grandsnn of Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of thp 
Gothic y&tfrmo of Thrace. The Bessi, whom he could mllitence, are the minor Goths of 
Joman. (c, 51.). 

3 Justiniani patricu factlone diciturinterfectus fuisse {Victor Tununensia.Chron. in Thesour, 
Temp. Scaliger, P. ii. 7.). Procop. (Anecdot. c. 7.) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the 
adeXt^oTTtaTta, which is well explained by Alemannus. 

* In bis earliest youth (plane adolescens) he had passed some time as an hostage xrith Thai>. 
doric. ^ For this curious fact, Alemannus (ad Procop. Anecdot. c. 9. p. 34. first ed.) quotes a 
MS. history of Justinian, by his preceptor Thcophilus. Ludewig (p. 143.) wishes to mnlw, 
him a soldier. 

5 The ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be shown hereafter. See Baron. A.D. gsS-m 
5az, and the copious article Justtniaiw in the index to the viith volume of his Aaaala, 
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interestj the! clergy slnd the monks wete gained by llis liberality, and 
the peoptte were taught to pray for their future sovereign, the hope and 
pillar trf the true religion. The magnificence of Justinian was dis- 
ftoyed in the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an object not 
legs sacred and important in the eyes of the multitude, than the creed 
of Nice or Chalcedon : the expence of his consulship was esteemed at 
288,000 pieces of gold ; twenty lions, and thirty Ieol>ards, were pro- 
ddeed at the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of 
horses, with their rich trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift 
on the victorious charioteers of the circUs. While he indulged the 
people of Constantinople, and received the addresses of sovereign 
kings, the nephew of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship of 
the senate. That venerable name seemed to qualify its members to 
declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the succession of the 
Imperial throne ; the feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of 
government to degenerate into the form or substance of an aristo- 
cracy ; and the military officers who had obtained the senatorial rank, 
Were followed by their domestic guards, a band of veterans, whose 
arms or acclamations might fix in a tumultuous moment the diadem 
of the East. The treasures of the state were lavished to procure the 
voices of the senators, and their unnnimous wish, that he would be 
pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleague, was communicated to the 
emperor. But this request, which too clearly admonished him of his 
approaching end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of an aged 
monarch, desirous to retain the power which he was incapable of 
exercising ; and Justin, holding his purple with both his hands, advised 
them to prefer, since an election was so profitable, some older c.ancli- 
date. Notwithstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded to decor- 
ate Justinian with the royal epithet of nobihssimns; and their decree 
was ratified by the affection or the fears of his uncle. After some 
time the languor of mind and body, to which he was reduced by an 
incufable wound in his thigh, indispensably required the aid of a 
guardian. He summoned the patriarch and senators ; and in their 
presence solemnly placed the diadem on the head of his nephew, who 
was conducted from the palace to the circus, and saluted by the loud 
and joyful applause of the people. The life of Justin was prolonged 
about four months, but fiom the inshint of this ceremony, he was con- 
sidered as dead to the empire, which acknowledged Justinian, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the East.* 

From his elevation to his de.ath, Justinian governed (a.d. 527. April 
I. — A.D. 565. Nov. 14) the Roman empire thirty-eight years, seven 
mouths, and thirteen days. The events of his reign, which excite our 
curious attention by tlieir number, variety, and importance, are dili- 
gently related by tlie secretary of Belisarius, a rhetorician whom elo- 
quence had promoted to tlie rank of senator and prtefect of Constan- 
tinople. According to the vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of 


^ The reiOT of thfe elder JuStin mav be found in the three Chronicles of MarccUinus, Victor, 
and Toiin Malala (iL 130— 150.); the of whom (m spite of Hody, Prolcgom. No. 14. 39. 
ed. Oxon.) lived soon after Justinian (Joltin’^ Remarks, &c. iv. 383. ) : in the Fxcles. Hist, of 
Evag, ( 1 . IV, c. I, 2, 3. and the Exccrpt.n of Theodor, {f.ector. No, 37.), and in Cedreuu* 
3^.) and ZoxL ( 1 . XIV. 58,), who may fur an origm^. 
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fitvoar oi- disgrace, PrOCopiuS ‘ successively coniposed the kistaty, 
panegyric, and the satire of his own times. The eight books of tlUi 
Perisan, Vandalic, afld Gothic wars,"" which are continued in the fivd 
books of AgathiaS, deserve our esteeln as a laborious and successful 
imitation of the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic, writers of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collected from the personal experience and free 
conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a traveller ; his style con- 
tinually aspires, and often attains, to the merit of strength iftd ele- 
gance ; his reflections, more especially in the speeches, which he too 
I'requently inserts, contain a rich fund of political knowledge ; and the 
historian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and instructing 
posterity, appears to disdain the prejudices of the people, and the 
flattery of courts. The writings of Procopius^ were read and ap- 
plauded by his contemporaries ; ■* but, although he respectfully laid 
them at the fool of the throne, the pride of Justinian must have been 
wounded by the praise of an hero, who perpetually eclipses the glory 
of his inactive sovereign. The conscious dignity of independence 
was subdued by the hopes and fears of a slave ; and the secretary of 
Bdisarius laboured for pardon and reward in the six books of the Im- 
pel lal edifices. He had dexterously chosen a subject of apparent splen- 
dour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, the magnificence, 
and the piety of a prince, who, both as a conqueror and legislator, had 
surpassed the puerile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus.® Disap- 
pointment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge; and the first 
glance of fai’our might again tempt him to suspend and suppress a 
libel,® in which the Roman Cyrus is degraded into an odious and coh- 
temptible tyrant, in which both the emperor and his consort Theodora 

* Sec the characters of Procopius and Agathias in La Mothe Ic Vayer {viu. 14^.), Vossius 
(de Hist Gi.kc. 1 . u. c. 22.), and Fabric, (fiiblio. Grjcc. 1 . v. c 5 vl. 248.'. Their religion^ 
an honourable problem, betrays occasional conformity, with a secret attachment lo Paganism 
and Philosophy. 

^ In the seven first liooks, two Persic, two Vandalic, and three Gothic, Procopius has bor- 
rowed from Appj.iji the diMsion of provinces .and wars : the vjiirli bnnk, iJinugh it bears the 
name of Gothic, is a miscellaneous and genertl suppiement down to the spring of the year 
553 i fio-Ti whence it is ctmiinucd by Agathia:> till 559 iPagi, Ciitica, A.d. 579, No. 5.). 

J The luer.iij’ fife of Procopius has been somewh.Tt unlucky, x. His bool« dc BeHo 
Golhico were ‘-tolfjn by Tccmard Arciin, and published (Fulgmii, T470. Venot. 1471. apud 
Jaubon. hlaitauc, Aiinal. Xypog. i. ed. poster, p 290. 304. 279. 399.) in his own nam« 
(Vobsius de Hi^it L:it. 1 . la c 5. and the fccblc defence of llic Vciuce Uiornalc de Leltcratix 
XIX. p 207.). 2 Ills wotk'' were iniitil.iti*d by the fir'-l I ntin translators, Chri.siopher Per* 

iiona idiornalc, xix 340.) .aid P'tpbael do Vol.ticira iHuctde Clans. Interprctibiis, p 166.), 
who did not even ciiiisuU the MS of ihc V.Uican libraiy, of which they Were piajfecls. vAlc-r 
man. m Piaifal. .‘\iict.d''i '> 3 The (^recK levt was not piiuted iiU lOuy, by Iiocschchus ol 

Aiigsburch (Diction, de 13 a>lc, ii. 782 ) 4. The Pans edition was imperfectly executed by 

Claude Maltrct, a Jesuit of 1 houlou.se (in 1663), f.ir disiaui from the Louvre press and tho 
Vatican MS., from which, however, he obtained some supplements. His promised coinnteac 
ancs, &c. have never appeared. The Agalhias of Leyden {1594} has been wisely reprinted 
by the Pans editor, with the Latin version of Bonavuiuuia Vulcmiius, a learned interpreter 
(Huet, p. J76.I. 

* A^aih. in Prxfat. p. 7, 8. 1 . iv. p. 137. Evag. I. iv. c. 13. Photius, cod. buii. 63, 

5 Kvpou 'Tai^eto (Praefat. ad 1 . dc Ediliciis 'Trifii KTifTf/artov) is no more thrfin 

Kvpot/ •jrtxiSia'^a pun I In these five books, Procopius affects a Christran, as i| 

courtly style. 

6 Procopius discloses himself {Prxfat. ad Anccdot. c. t, 2. 5,), and the anecdotes arb reck- 
oned as the ixth book by Suidas (in. i86. erf. Ktistrr), The silence of Evagrius is a poor 6b* 
ieclion. Paronius (A.d. 548, No. 24 ) regrets the loss of this .secret history ; it was then ill 
the Vatican library, in his own custody, and was first published x6 years after his death, vhJi 
Che learned, but partial, notes of Nicholas Alcmannus (Lugd. 1623). 
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jn^ seriously represented as two daemons, who had assumed an human 
foim for the destruction of mankind." Such base inconsistency must 
doubtless sully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of Pro- 
copius : yet, after the venom of his malignity has been suffered to ex 
hale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the most disgraceful facts, 
some of which had been tenderly hinted in his public history, are 
established by their internal evidence, or the authentic monuments of 
the times." From these various materials, I shall now proceed to 
describe the reign of Justinian, which will deserve and occupy an 
ample space. The present chapter will explain the elevation and 
character of Theodora, the factions of the circus, and the peaceful 
administration of the sovereign of the East. In the three succeeding 
chapters, I shall relate the wars of Justinian which achieved the con- 
quest of Africa and Italy; and I shall follow the victories of Beli- 
sarius and Narses, without disguising the vanity of their triumphs, or 
the hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic heroes. The scries of 
this and the following volume will embrace the jurisprudence and 
theology of the emperor ; the controversies and sects which still divide 
the Oriental church ; the reformation of the Roman law, which is 
obeyed or respected by the nations of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian was 
to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodora,^ 
whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of female 
virtue. Under the reign of Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts 
maintained by the green faction of Constantinople, was entrusted to 
Acacius, a native of the isle of Cyprus, who, from his employment, 
was sumamed the master of the bears. This honourable office was 
given after his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of his widow, who had already provided a husband and a suc- 
cessor. Acacius had left three daughters, Comito," Theodora, and 
Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of seven 
years. On a solemn festival, these helpless orphans were sent by 
their distressed and indignant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into 
the midst of the theatre : the green faction received them with con- 
tempt, the blues with compassion ; and this difference, which sunk 
deep into the mind of Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the ad- 
ministration of the empire. As they improved in age and beauty, the 
three sisters were successively devoted to the public and private 
pleasures of the Byzantine people ; and Theodora, after following 
Comito on the stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, 

" Justinian an ass — the perfect likeness of Domitian {Anecdot. c. 8 ) — Theodora's lovers 
driven from her bed by rival dicmons — her marriage foretold with a great d.enion — a monk 
*aw the prince of the daemons, instead of Justinian, on the throne — the servants who watched, 
beheld a face without features, a body walking without an hcad,&c. &c. Procopius deciares 
bis own and his friends’ belief in these diabolical stories (c. 12 ). 

^ Montesq. (Consid. sur la Grand, et la Decad des Komains, c. xx.) givei« credit to these 
anec^tes, as connected, x. with the weakness of the empire, and 2, with ihe instability of 
Justinian’s laws. 

^ For the life and manners of the empress Theodora, see the Anecdotes : more especially 
c. I — 5. 9, 10—15, 16, 17. with the learned notes of Alemannus— a reference which is alway* 
implied. 

♦ Comito was afterwards maiiied to Sittas duke of Armenia, the father, perhaps, at least 
she might be the mother, of the empress Sophia. Two nephews of Hieodora may ^ the sons 
of Anastasia (Aleman, p. 3o.j. 
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was at length permitted to exercise her independent talents. ShS 
neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute ; her skill was con- 
fined to the pantomime arts ; she excelled in buffoon characters, and 
as often as the comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that were inflicted, the whole 
theatre of Constantinople resounded with laughter and applause. The 
beauty of Theodora was the subject of more flattering praise, and the 
source of more exquisite delight. Her features were delicate and 
regular ; her complexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour ; every sensation was instantly expressed by the viva- 
city of her eyes ; her easy motions displayed the graces of a small but 
elegant figure; and either love or adulation might proclaim, that 
painting and poetry were incapable of delineating the matchless ex- 
cellence of her form. But this form was degraded by the facility 
with which it was exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to licen- 
tious desire ; and when she passed through the streets, her presence 
was avoided by all who wished to escape either the scandal or the 
temptation. After reigning for some time, the delight and contempt 
of the capital, she condescended to accompany Ecebolus, a native of 
Tyre, who had obtained the government of the African Pentapolis. 
But this union was frail and transient; Ecebolus soon rejected an ex- 
pensive or faithless concubine ; she was reduced at Alexandria to ex- 
treme distress. Once, and once only, she became a mother. The in- 
fant was saved and educated in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to 
him on his death-bed, that he was the son of an empress. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth immediately hastened to the 
palace of Constantinople, and was admitted to the presence of his 
mother. As he was never more seen, even after the decease of Theo- 
dora, she deserves the foul imputation of extinguishing with his hfe a 
secret so offensive to her Imperial virtue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vision, 
either of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing 
assurance that she was destined to become the spouse of a potent 
monarch. Conscious of her approaching greatness, she returned from 
Paphlagonia to Constantinople ; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more 
decent character; relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of 
spinning wool ; and affected a life of chastity and solitude in a small 
house, which she afterwards changed into a magnificent temple.” Her 
beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, and 
fixed, the patrician Justinian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under the name of his uncle. When his first transports had sub- 
sided, she still maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by the 
more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted to 
ennoble and enrich the object of his affection ; the treasures of the 
East were poured at her feet, and the nephew of J ustin was deter- 
mined, perhaps by religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine the 
sacred and legal character of a wife. But the laws of Rome expressly 

^ Her statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphyry column. Procop. (de £d{f. 1 . u 
C. It.}, who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. lo.). Aieman. (p. 47.) produces one from 
a Mosaic at ^venna. loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

' Anonym, de Antiquitat. C. F. 1 . ui, 133. in Banduri Impenum Orient, i. p. 4^ 
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prijhibited the marriage of a senator with Any female, who had been 
dlsh'oBOui ed by a serylle origin or theatrical profession ; the empress 
Lnpicitla, or Euphemia, a Barbarian of rnstic manners, but of irre- 
proachable Virtue, refused to accept a prostitute for her niece ; and 
even Vigilantia, the superstitious mother of Justinian, though she 
acknowledged the wit and beauty of Theodora, Was seriously appre- 
hensive, lest the levity and arrogance of that artful paramour might 
corrupt the piety and happiness of her son. These obstacles were re- 
moved by the inflexible constancy of Justinian. He patiently expected 
the death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his mother, who 
soon sunk under the weight of her affliction ; and a law was promul- 
gated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abolished the rigid 
iurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the 
edict) was left open for the unhappy females who had piostituted their 
persons on the theatre, and they were permitted to contract a legal 
union with the most illustrious of the Romans.’ This indulgence was 
speedily followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora; 
her dignity was gradually exalted with that of her lover ; and, as soon 
as Justin had invested his nephew with the purple, the patriarch of 
Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads of the emperor and 
empress of the East. But the usual honours which the severity of 
Roman manners had allowed to the wives of princes, could not satisfy 
either the ambition of 'J'heodora or the fondness of Justinian. He 
seated her on the throne as an equal and independent colleague in the 
sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on 
the governors of the provinces m the joint names of Justinian and 
Theodora.” The Eastern world fell prostrate before tlie genius and 
fortune of the daughter of Acacius.^ 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by the 
loss of chastity, will eagerly listen to all the invectives of private envy 
or popular resentment, which have dissembled the virtues of Theodora, 
her vices, and condemned with rigour the venal or volun- 
tary sins of the youthful harlot, from a motive of shame or con- 
tempt, she often declined the servile homage of the multitude, escaped 
from the odious liglit of the capital, ami passed the greatest part of 
the year in the palaces and gardens which were pleasantly seated on 
the sea-coast of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. Her private hours 
were devoted to the prudent as well as grateful care of iier beauty, llic 
luxury of the bath and table, and the long slumber of the evening and 
the morning. Her secret apartments were occupied by tlie favourite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she indulged at the 

* See the old law in Justinian’s* Code (I. v. tit. v. leg. 7. tit. xxvli. lojj. i.) under the yef\rs 
33<5 and 454. The new edict (about the year 521 01 522 Aleinaa. p. 38. 96.) very awkwardly 
repeals no more than the clause of mulieres sccnica, hbertinx, tabernariac. See the novels 89 
and J17. and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Aleman, p. 41,). 

® I swear by the Father, &c. by the Virgin wary, by the four Gospels, quab in tnanihus 
teneo, and by the huly Archangels Michael and Gabric^ puram consctentiam gemaniimque 
servitmm me servaturuiii, sacraiissiims L;J.)NN* lubtimuno et Thnodoraj conjugi cjus (No- 
yclL viii. tit. 3,). Would the oath have been buiaing in favour of the widow? Coinniunca 
tUuli et triumphi, &c. (Aleman, p. 47, 48.), 

* ** Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no wore,” 

Without Warburton’s critical telescope, I should never have seen, in the general picture ol 
triumphant vice, any personal allusion to Theodora, 
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cx{Jence of justice j the most itlustirious personages of the state were 
crowded into a dark ahd sultry antechamber, and when at last, aftef 
tedious attendance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, 
they experienced, as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance 
of an empress, or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious 
avarice to accumulate an immense treasure, may be excused by the 
apprehension of her husband’s death, which could leave no alternative 
between ruin and the throne; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Theodora against two generals, who during a malady of 
the emperor, had rashly declared that they were not disposed to 
acquiesce in the choice of the capit.il. But the reproach of cruelty 
has left an indelible stain on the memory of Theodora. Her numerous 
spies observed, and zealously reported, every action, or word, or look, 
injurious to their royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused were 
cast into her peculiar prisons,' inaccessible to the inquiries of justice; 
and it was rumoured, that the torture of the rack, or scourge, had been' 
inflicted in the presence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice of 
prayer or of pity. Some of these unhappy victims perished in deep un- 
wholesome dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loss of 
their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to appear in the world 
the living monuments of her vengeance, which was commonly ex- 
tended to the children of those whom she had suspected or injured. 
The senator, or bishop, whose death or exile Theodora had pronounced, 
was delivered to a trusty messenger, and his diligence Was quickened 
by a menace from her own mouth. “ If you fail in the execution of 
“ my commands, I swear by him who liveth for ever, that your skin 
“ shall be flayed from your body.”’ 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, her 
exemplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her contem- 
poraries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But, if she employed her in- 
fluence to assuage the intolerant fury of the emperor, the present age 
will allow some merit to her religion, and much indulgence to her 
speculative errors.^ The name of Theodora was introduced, with 
equal honour, in all the pious and charitable foundations of Justinian; 
and the most benevolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to the 
sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate sisters, who had been 
seduced or compelled to embrace the trade of prostitution. A palace, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was converted into a stately and 
spacious monastery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned to five 
liiindred women, who had been collected from the streets and Wotbels 
of Constantinople. In this safe retreat, they were devoted to perpetual 
confinement; and the despair of sonic, who threw themselves head- 
long into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents, who had 
been delivered from sin and misery by their generous benefactress.^ 
The prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his 

' Her prisons » I.-ibyrimh, a T.ortarus (Anecdot. c. 4.), were omlef the palace. DarkneSJ 
is propitious to cnielty, but it is likewise favourable to calumny and fiction. 

* Per viveutem ui scecula excoriari te faciam. AnasUsiua de Vitis Pont, Roman. 
p. 40. 

3 Ludewig, p. t6i — 165. I give him credit for the chai itabic attempt, although ^ ha^ Mil 
much charity in his temper. 

* Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17.) with the Edifices (I i. c. 9.}* 
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laws are attributed to the sage counsels of his most reverend wife» 
whom he had received as the gift of the Deity.* Her courage was 
displayed amidst the tumult of the people and the terrors of the court 
Her chastity, from the moment of her union with Justinian, is founded 
on the silence of her implacable enemies ; and some applause is due 
to the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to 
the stronger sense either of duty or interest The wishes and prayers 
of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, and she 
buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of her marriage.’ Not- 
withstanding this disappointment, her dominion was permanent and 
absolute; she preserved, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian; 
and their seeming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who 
believed them to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been impaired 
by the licentiousness of her youth; but it was always delicate, and 
site was directed by her physicians to use the Pythian warm baths. 
In this journey, the empress was followed by the praetorian praefect, 
the great treasurer, several counts and patricians, and a splendid train 
of four thousand attendants : the highways were repaired at her ap- 
proach ; a palace was erected for her reception ; and as she passed 
through Bithynia, she distributed liberal alms, to the churches, the mon- 
asteries, and the hospitals, that they might implore heaven for the re- 
storation of her health.3 At length in the twenty-fourth year of her 
marriage, and the twenty-second of her reign, she was (a.d. 548 . 
June It) consumed by a cancer;'* and the irreparable loss was de- 
plored by her husband.^ 

II. A material difference maybe observed in the games of antiquity : 
the most eminent of the Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely 
spectators. The Olympic stadium was open to wealth, merit, and 
ambition ; and if the candidates could depend on their personal skill 
and activity, they might pursue the footsteps of Diomede and Menclaus, 
and conduct their own horses in the rapid career.* Ten, twenty, 
forty, chariots, were allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the reward of the victor ; and his fame, with that of his 
family and country, was chaunted in lyric strains more durable than 
monuments of brass and marble. But a senator, or even a citizen, 
conscious of his dignity, would have blushed to expose his person or 
his horses in the circus of Rome. The games were exhibited at the 
expence of the republic, the magistrates, or the emperors; but the 

* Novel, viii. i. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the name Daemonodora 
(Aleman p. 66.). 

® St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should prove an heretic worse 
than Anastasius himself (Cyril in Vit. St. Saba;, apud Aleman, p. 70. 109.). 

3 Malala, ii. 174. Theophan. p. 158. Procop de Edific. 1. v. c. 3. 

* Theodora Chalcedoncusis synodi inimica canccris plag& lolo corpora perfusa vitam pro- 
digiose finivit (Victor Tununensis in Chron.). Aleniannus (p. i2» 13.) understands the 
tv<re^eo9 eKOi^tjdrj of Theophanes as civil language, which does not imply cither piety or 
repentance ; yet two years after her death, St. llieodofa li celebrated by Paul Silcntiarus 
(in Proem, v. 58 ). 

5 As she persecuted the Popes, and rejected a council, Baronius exhausts the names of£ve, 
DalUa, Herodias, &c. : after which he has recourse to his infernal dictionary: civis infemi— - 
alumna dsmonum — satanico agitata spiritik-^aestro percita diaboUco, &c. &c. (a. u. 548, 
No. 24.). 

^ Read and feel the xxiiid book of the Iliads a living picture of manners, passions, and the 
whole form and spirit of the chanot-racc. West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games 
xii-^-xvii.} affords much curious and auUientic information* 
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reins were abandoned to servile bands ; and if the profits of a favourite 
charioteer sometimes exceeded those of an advocate, they must be 
considered as the effects of popular extravagance, and the high wages 
of a disgraceful profession. The race, in its first institution, was a 
simple contest of two chariots, whose drivers were distingpiished by 
white and red liveries ; two additional colours, a light green, and a 
casrulean blue, were afterwards introduced ; and as the races were re- 
peated twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in the 
same day to the pomp of the circus. The four factions soon acquired 
a legal establishment and a mysterious origin, and their fanciful 
colours were derived from the various appearances of nature in the four 
seasons of the year ; the red dog-star of summer, the snows of winter, 
the deep shades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring.' 
Another interpretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
struggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the conflict 
of the earth and sea. Their respective victories announced either a 
olentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the 
ausbandmen and mariners was somewhat less absurd than the blind 
ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their lives and fortunes to 
the colour which they had espoused. Such folly was disdained and 
indulged by the wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, 
Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled 
in the blue or green factions of the circus : they frequented their 
stables, applauded their favourites, chastised their antagonists, and 
deserved the esteem of the populace by the natural or affected imita- 
tion of their manners. The bloody and Vumultuous contest continued 
to disturb the public festivity, tiU the last age of the spectacles of 
Rome ; and Theodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed 
his authority to protect the greens against the violence of a consul 
and a patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of 
the circus.' 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of ancient 
Rome ; and the same factions which had agitated the circus, raged 
with redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of Anastasius, 
this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal; and the greens, 
who had treacherously concealed stones and daggers under baskets of 
fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three thousand of their blue ad- 
versaries.5 From the capital, this pestilence was diffused into the 
orovinces and cities of the East, and the sportive distinction of two 
colours produced two strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook 
the foundations of a feeble government.* The popular dissensions, 

' The four colours, albait^ russeti, prasmi,ve»eii, represent the four seasons, according to 
Cassiodorus {Var. iii. 51 ), who lavishes much wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. 
Of these colours, the three first may be fairly translated white, red, and green, Venetns 
is explained by cieruteus, a word various and va^e : it is properly the sky reflected in the 
sea ; but custom and convenience may allow dine as an equivalent (Roliert. Stephan, sub 
voce. Spence’s Polymetis, p. aaS.J. 

' Onuphnus Panvinius de Liidis Citcensibtis, 1 . i. c. to, iz. ; the xviith Aonotatloit on Mar- 
Cou’s History of the Germans ; and Aleman, ad. c. vii. 

_ Mareellm. tn Chfon. p, 47. Instead of the vulgar word veiieta, he uses the more exqui- 
site terms of ceerulea and carealis. Baronius ( a . d . 501, No. 4, 5, 6.) is sati^fled that the 
blues were orthodox ; but Tillemont is angry at the supposition, and will not allow any 
martyrs in a playhouse (Hist, des £mp. vi. 55 a}. 

* Procop. Fetsic. L i. c. 24. In describing the vices of the factions and of the govenuoai^ 
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jounded on the most serious interest, or holy pretence, have "scaxcely 
equalled the obstinacy of this wanton discord, which invaded the 
peace of families, divided friends and byothprs, and tempted the female 
sex, though seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclinations of 
their lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their husbands. Every law, 
either human or divine, was trampled under foot, apd as long as the 
party was successful, its deluded followers appeared careless of private 
distress or public calamity. The license, without the freedom, of de- 
mocracy, was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, and the support 
of a faction became necessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesi- 
astical honours. A secret attachment to the family or sect of Anasta- 
sias, was imputed to the greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to 
tlje cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,' and their grateful patron pro- 
tected, above five years, the disorders of a faction, whose seasonable 
tumults overawed the palace, the senate, and the capitals of the East, 
Insolent with royal favour, the blues affected to strike terror by a pe- 
culiar and Barbaric dress, the long hair of the Huns, their close 
sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In 
the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the night 
they boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, prepared for 
every act of v iolence and rapine. Their adversaries of the green 
faction, or even inotfensive citfzens, were stripped and often murdered 
by these nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any gold 
buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late hotir in the streets of a peace- 
ful capital. A daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate 
the smeguard of private liouses ; and fire was employed to facilitate 
the attack, or to conceal the crimes, of these factious rioters. No place 
was safe crsacied from their depiedatiops ; to gratify cither avarice 
or revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the innocent ; churches 
and altars were polluted by atrocious murdeis; apd it was the boast 
of the assassins, that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The dissolute youth of 
Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder; the laws were 
Silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed : creditors were compelled 
to resign their obligations ; judges to reverse their sentence ; masters 
to enfranchise their slaves ; fathers to supply the extravagance of their 
children j and beautiful boys were torn from the arms of their parents, 
The despair of the greens, who were persecuted by their enemies, and 
deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps 
of retaliation : but those who survived the cpmbat, were dragged to 
execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods and caverns, 
preyed without mercy on the society from whence they were expellee. 
Those ministers of justice who had courage to punish the crimes anc 
to brave the resentment of the blues, became the victims of their in- 
aiscreet zeal ; a prefect of Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy 
sepulchre, a count of the East was ignominiously whipped; and a 
governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of Theodora, on the 

ijie fublU, is not more Tavourable than the ucrft, historian. Alstn^n. (p. s6.) has quoted a 
^s^ge from Greg. vhicH proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

^ The partiality of Justinian for the blues {^epdojt. c. 7.) is attested by Eyag. (^mU 
Sfiglc j i. 1. iy* 9 r 3®*) i Malal^ Cji. 138.), especially % Antjooh ; w>d Theophan. (p* 
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topib of two assassins wbom be had condemned for the piurder of his 
groom, and a daring attack npon his owp life.' An tepning candidate 
pay be pmpted U) build his greatness op the public confusion, but it 
is the interest as well as of 3 - sovereign to maintain the authority 
of the laws. The first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, and 
sometimes executed, announced his firm resolution to support the in- 
nocent, and to chastise the guilty of ever)' dcnoir)ination and colour. 
Yet the balance of justice was still inclined in favour of the blue 
faction, by the secret affection, the habits, and the fears of the em- 
peror ; his equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the implacable passions of 'Ihcotlora, and the empress 
never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the comedian. At the accession 
of the younger Jiisfin, the prodarpation of equal and rigorous justice 
indirectly condemned the partiality of the former reign. “ Ve blues, 
“Justinian is no more! ye greens, he is still alive 
A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was excited 
by the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the two factions. 
In the fifth year of his reign (a.D. 532), Justinian celebrated the festival 
of the ides of January: the games were incessantly disturbed by the 
clamorous discontent of the greens ; till the twenty-second race, the 
emperor maintained his silent gravity ; at length, ) ielding to his 
impatience, he condescended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the 
voice of a crierj the most singular dialogue ^ that ever passed between 
a prince and his subjects. The first complaints vJere respectful and 
modest ; they accused the subordinate ministers of oppression, and 
proclaimed their wishes for the long life and victory of the emperor. 
“11c patient and attentive, ye insolent railers,” exclaimed Justinian; 
“be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Manichmans.” The greens still 
attempted to awaken his compassion. “ We are poor, we are innocent, 
“we are injured, we dare not pass through the streets : a general per- 
“ seciitinn is exercised against our name and colour. Let us die, O 
“emperor, but let us die by your command and for your service!” 
Hut the repetition of partial and passionate invectives degraded, in 
tliur eyes, the majesty of the purple; they renounced allegiance to 
the prince who refused justice to his pociplc ; lamented that the father 
of Justinian hod been born ; and branded his son with the opprobrious 
names of an homicide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. “ Do you despise 
“ your lives ?” cried the indignant monarch : the blues rose with furv 
from their seats ; their hostile clamours thundered jn the hippodrome ; 
and their adversaries, deserting the unequal contest, spread terror and 
despair Ihiough the streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous 
moment, seven notorious assassins of both factions, who had been 
condemned by the praifcct, were carried round the city, and afterwards 

‘ The doubtful credit of Procop. (Anecdot. c. 17.) is supported by the less partial Evagrius, 
alio conlirms the fact, and siieciftes the names, Ihe tragic fate of the pracfect of Con- 
M.inmiopje is related by Slalala (ti. 139 ) ’ 

' John Malala (ii. 147.) ; yqt he owns th.at Justinian w.as attached to the blues, JTie seem- 
mg discord of the emperor and Thodora, is perhaps viewed with too much Jealousy and rw- 
*iiicmcnt by Procop. (Anecdot. c xo j. Alctnan. Praefat. p. 6. 

^ This dulogue, which Thtopkancs has preserved, exhibits the popular language, as well m 
the manners, of Constantinople in the viih century. Their Greek is mingled with many 
strange barbarous words, for which Ducango cannot always find a me^mg or 
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transported to the place of execution in the suburb of Pera. Four were 
immediately beheaded ; a fifth was hanged : but when the same 
punishment was inflicted on tke remaining two, the rope broke, they 
fell alive to the ground, the populace applauded their escape, and the 
monks of St. Conon, issuing from the neighbouring convent, conveyed 
them in a boat to the sanctuary of the church.* As one of these 
criminals was of the blue and the other of the green livery, the two 
factions were equally provoked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the 
ingratitude of their patron ; and a short truce was concluded till they 
had delivered their prisoners, and satisfied their revenge. The palace 
of the praefect, who withstood the seditious torrent, was instantly 
burnt, his officers and guards were massacred, the prisons were forced 
open, and freedom was restored to those who could only use it for the 
public destruction. A military force, which had been dispatched to 
the aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely encountered by an armed 
multitude, whose numbers and boldness continually increased ; and 
the Heruli, the wildest Barbarians in the service of the empire, over- 
turned the priests and their relics, which, from a pious motive, had 
been rashly interposed to separate the bloody conflict. The tumult 
was exasperated by this sacrilege, the people fought with enthusiasm 
in the cause of God ; the women, from the roofs and windows, 
showered stones on the heads of the soldiers ; who darted firebrands 
against the houses ; and the various flames, which had been kindled 
by the hands of citizens and strangers, spread without control over the 
face of the city. The conflagration involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
the baths of Zeuxippus, a part of the palace, from the first entrance to 
the altar of Mars, and the long portico from tlie palace to the forum 
of Constantine; a large hospital, with the sick patients, was consumed ; 
many churches and stately edifices were destroyed, and an immense 
treasure of gold and silver was either melted or lost. From such 
scenes of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens escaped 
over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic side ; and during five days Con- 
stantinople was abandoned to the factions, whose watch-word, Nika, 
vanquish I has given a name to this memorable sedition.” 

As long as the factions were divided, the triumphant blues, and 
desponding greens, appeared to behold with the same indifference the 
disorders of the state. They agreed to censure the corrupt manage • 
ment of justice and the finance ; and the two responsible ministers, 
the artful Tribonian, and the rapacious John of Cappadocia, were 
loudly arraigned as the authors of the public misery. The peaceful 
murmurs of the people would have been disregarded : they were 
heard with respect when the city was in flames ; the qua?3tor, and the 
praefect, were instantly removed, and their offices were filled by 
two senators of blameless integrity'. After this popular concession, 
Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess his own errors, and 
to accept the repentance of his grateful subjects ; but they distrusted 
his assurances, though solemnly pronounced in the presence of the 

* See this church and monastery in Ducange, C P. Christiana, 1 . iv. i8a. 

* The history of the sedition is extracted from Marcellinus (in Chron.), Procop, 

(Persic, l i. c. s 6 .), Mahala (ii. 2x3.), Chron. Paschal, (p. 336.J, Theophan. (Chronograph, p. 
z54.l1 and 2on. (1, xciv, 6j.). 
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holy Gospels ; and the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated 
with precipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. The obstinacy 
of the tumult was now imputed to a secret and ambitious conspiracy; 
and a suspicion was entertained, that the insurgents, more especially 
the green faction, had been supplied with arms and money by Hypatius 
and Pompey, two patricians, who could neither forget with honour, nor 
remember with safety, that they were the nephews of the emperor 
Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the 
jealous levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal servants be- 
fore the throne ; and, during five days of the tumult, they were detained 
as important hostages; till at length, the fears of Justinian prevailing 
over his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the light of spies, 
perhaps of assassins, and sternly commanded them to depart from the 
palace. After a fruitless representation, that obedience might lead to 
involuntary treason, they retired to their houses, and in the morning of 
the sixth day Hypatius was surrounded and seized by the people, who, 
regardless of his virtuous resistance, and the tears of his wife, trans- 
ported their favourite to the forum of Constantine, and instead of a 
diadem, placed a rich collar on his head. If the usurper, who after- 
wards pleaded the merit of his delay, had complied with the advice of 
his senate, and urged the fury of the multitude, their first irresistible 
effort might have oppressed or expelled his trembling competitor. The 
Byzantine palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea ; vessels 
lay ready at the garden-stairs ; and a secret resolution was already 
formed, to convey the emperor with his family artd treasures to a safe 
retreat, at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the theatre 
had not renounced the timidity, as well as the virtues, of her sex. In 
the midst of a council, where Bclisarius was present, Theodora alone 
displayed the spirit of an hero ; and she alone, without apprehending 
his future hatred, could save the emperor from the imminent danger, 
and his unworthy fears. “If flight,” said the consort of Justinian, 
“ were the only means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is 
“ the condition of our birth ; but they who have reigned should never 
“ survive the loss of dignity and dominion. 1 implore heaven, that I 
“may never be seen, not a day, without my diadem and purple; that I 
“ may no longer behold the light, when 1 cease to be saluted with the 
“name of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar, to fly, you have treasures; 
“ behold the sea, you have ships ; but tremble lest the desire of life 
“ should expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. F or my 
“ own part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glori- 
“ ous sepulchre.” The firmness of a woman restored the courage to 
deliberate and act, and courage soon discovers the resources of the 
most desperate situation. It was an easy and a decisive measure to re- 
vive the animosity of the factions ; the blue were astonished at their 
own guilt and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them to con- 
spire w'ith their implacable enemies against a gracious and liberal 
benefactor; they again proclaimed the majesty of Justinian, and the 
greens, with their upstart emperor, were left alone in the hippodrome. 
The fidelity of the guaids was- doubtful ; but the military force erf 
Justinian consisted in 3 cx» veterans, who had been trained to valour 

* # # 4 
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and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the command 
of Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched in two divisions from 
the palace, forced their obscure way through narrow passages, expiring 
flames, and falling edifices, and burst open at the same moment the 
two opposite gates of the hippodrome. In this narrow space, the dis- 
orderly and affrighted crowd was incapable of resisting on either side 
a firm and regular attack; the blues signalized the fury of their re- 
pentance; and it is computed, that above 30,000 persons were slain in 
fhe merciless and promiscuous carnage of the day. Hypatius was 
dragged from his throne, and conducted with his bi other Fompey to 
the feet of the emperor : they implored his clemency ; but their crime 
was manifest, their innocence uncertain, and Justinian had been too 
much terrified to forgive. The next morning the two nephews of 
Anastasius, with eighteen illustriovs accomplices, of patrician or con- 
sular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers; their bodies were 
thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, and their fortunes confiscated. 
Tire hippodrome itself was condemned, during several years, to a 
mournful silence ; with the restoration of the g.imcs, the same disorders 
revived ; and the blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign 
of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern empire.’ 

III. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, still embraced the 
nations whom she had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as 
th ! frontiers of .Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over 64 pro- 
vinces, and 935 cities;’ his dominions were blessed by nature with the 
advantages of soil, situation, and climate : and the improvements of 
human art had been perpetually diffused along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean and the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to the Egyptian 
Thebes. Abraham^ had been relieved by the well-known plenty of 
Egypt ; the same country, a small and populous tract, was still capable 
of exporting, each year, 260,000 quarters of wheat for the use of Con- 
stantinople ; ‘ and the capital of Justinian was supplied with the manufac- 
tures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated in the 
poems of Horner,^ The annual powers of vegetation, instead of being 
exhausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invigoratec 
by skilful husbandry, rich manure, and seasonable repose. The breed 
of domestic animals was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, butlding,s, 
and the instruments of labour and luxury, which arc more durable 
than the term of human life, were accumulated by the care of success. 

* Marcdlinus says in general terms, innumcris populis in circo tnicidnti^. Procopius num- 
bere 30,000 victims: and tJjc 35,000 of 7 ’beoplianes are swelled lo 40,000 by the more re- 
cent Zouarus. Such is the usual progress of exaggeration. 

* HLerocles, a contemporary of Justinian, composed his Sui/deY/xo® (Ttincraria, p. 

or review of the eastern ptovinces and cities, before tJie year 535 (Wesseliug in Priefat aud 
Not. adp. 693, &c.). 

3 Book of Genesis (xii. 20.}, and the administration of Joseph. The annals of the Greeks 
and Hebrews agree in the early arts and plenty of .^.gypl : hut this anliquity sup^.ses aKmg 
Benes of in^provement ; and Warhurton, who is almost stdlcd by the Hebrew, calls ^loud for 
the Samarit^ chronology (Div. Legat. iii. 39, &c.). 

* Eight miJlioJis of Roman modil, besides a contribution of 80,000 aiirei for the expcnces of 
water-carriage, from which the subject was graciously excused. See the xitilh Edict of 
Justinian: the numbers are checked and veri£cd by the agreement of die Greek and 
Latin texts. 

_S Homer’s Iliad, vi. 289. These veils, wt-yrXoi ‘jrafJi'TroiKtXoi, w-ere the work of th^ 
Sldonvan women But this passage is more hououtalile to the manufax.tiiret, Uian to Um 
PA vigatioa of Phcnmcia, fiom whence they had been unported to Troy in Phiygian bottonu. 
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hre generations. Tradition preserved, and experience simplified, the 
humble practice of the arts : society was enriched by the division of 
labour and the facility of exchange ; and every Roman was lodged, 
clothed, and subsisted, by the industry of a thousand hands. The in- 
vention of the loom and distaff has been piously ascribed to the gods. 
In every age, a variety of animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, 
wool, flax, cotton, and at length «7,f, have been skilfully manufactured 
to hide or adorn the human body; they were stained with an infusion 
of permanent colours ; and the pencil was successfully emplc^ed to 
improve the labours of the loom. In the choice of those colours* 
which imitate the beauties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion 
was indulged ; but the deep purple’ which the Phoenicians extracted 
from a shell-fish, was restrained to the sacred person and palace of the 
emperor; and the penalties of treason were denounced against the 
ambitious subjects, who dared to usurp the prerogative of the throne.* 
1 need not explain that is originally spun from the bowels of a 
caterpillar, and that it composes the golden tomb from whence a worm 
emerges in the I’oim of a butterfly. Till the reign of Justinian, the 
silk-worms who feed on the leaves of the white mulberry-tree, were 
confined to China ; those of the pine, the oak, and the ash, were com- 
mon in the forests both of Asia and Europe; but as their education 
is more difficult, and their produce move uncertain, they were gen- 
erally neglected, except in the little island of Ceos, near the coast of 
Attica. A thin gauze was procured from their webs, ami this Cean 
mamifactuie, the invention of a woman, for female use. was long ad- 
mired both in the East and at Rome. Whatever suspicions may be 
raised by the garments of the Medcs and Assyrians, V'irgil is the most 
ancient writer, who expressly mentions the soft wool which was 
combed from the trees of the Seres or Chinese and this natural 
error, less marvellous than the truth, was slowly corrected by the 
knowledge of a valuable insect, the first artificer of the lu,xury of 
nations. That rare and elegant luxury' was censured, in the reign of 
Tiberius, by the gravest of the Romans : and Pliny, in affected 
though forcible language, has condemned the thirst of gain, which 


* Ovid (de Arte Anundi, ui- afo, &c ) a poetical list of twelve colours Lorrowed from 
flowers, vlie clemem-^, Jvc. Uut a is almost impossible to disciimiuaie by words all the nice 
and v.niotis shade', both of art .in-l n iiuie. 

■ I’y the discovery of cochincil, Krc. wc far surpass the coKmrs of antiquity. Their rntal 
purple li.'id a strong sniclJ, »n«l .1 li.irfc cast as deep as bull's blooil —oiisciint.Td nibcns C-assJO- 
dor. V.ir. i, 2.) nigredo f.anj’Uinr.a. Goguct vOnj*ine ties I,nn ct des Arts, pari ii. 1 , 
in c 2 p. 184—215 1 will amuse and salisf) the leudri, I doubl u hether his booL, especially 
in England, is as well known a'* it dchcrves to be. 

3 Hi'toii. .1! pronfs of tins jr.iloiisy have been occasitinaUy inii’oilucoil, and many more 
miffht have been added: btu the arbitrary acts of dosptiiism were ju^ufled by the sober 
and j-cncral deckirations cf law (Cod. Thcod I. x. tit ai. leg 3. (.'tdev Justinian. 1 . xi. tit. 
8. leg 5.). An inglorious perwiissiou, ami necessary restriction, was ap plied to the mima, the 
female dancers ^Cod. 'J’lieod 1 xv. lit 7. lej; ii.l 

^ In the history of insects (far more wonderful than UvuVs Metamorphoses^ the silk-worm 
holds a conspicuous place. I'hc bonibyx of the Lsk oF Ceos, as described by Pliny (Hi&t. 
Natur, xi, 26, 27. with the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Ifai^ouio and Brotier), may be 
illustrated by a similar species in China (Mem, sur les Oiinois, li, 575. ) : but our silk-worm, as 
well as the white mulberry-tree, were unknown to Th«opbra.stu.<: and Pliny. 

S Georgic. ii. rai. Senca quando venermt in usum pbinis-irme non scio : suspicor taipen 
in Julii C»fiar»s »vo, nam ante non inv<'mo, says Justus l.ipsius lExcursus 1. ad Ttlcit, Anpaf, 
»j- 3^.) Dion Caisius ( 1 . xlin. 358. ed. Keimar), and Patisnnias (L yi. 5r9.), the fix«t wklQi 
describes, however strangely, the Scric iu;>ect. 
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explored the last confines of the earth, for the pernicious purpose of 
exfKJsing to the public eye naked draperies and transparent matrons.* 
A dress which showed the turn of the limbs, and colour of the skin, 
might gratify vanity ; the silks which had been closely woven in China, 
were sometimes unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the pre- 
cious materials were multiplied by a looser texture, and the intermix- 
ture of linen threads.* Two hundred years after the age of Pliny, the 
use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined to the female sex, till 
the opulent citizens of Rome and the provinces were insensibly fami- 
liarized with the example of Elagabalus, the first who, by this effem- 
inate habit, had sullied the dignity of an emperor and a man. Aure- 
lian complained, that jl pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve 
ounces of gold ; but the supply increased with the demand, and the 
price diminished with the supply. If accident or monopoly sometimes 
raised the value even above the standard of Aurelian, the manufac- 
turers of Tyre and Berytus were sometimes compelled by the opera- 
tion of the same causes to content themselves with a ninth part of 
that extravagant rate.J A law was thought necessaiy to discriminate 
the dress of comedians from that of senators ; and of the silk exported 
from its native country, the far greater part was consumed by the sub- 
jects of Justinian. They were still more intimately acquainted with a 
shell-fish of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm of the sea : 
the fine wool or hair by which the mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the 
rock, is now manufactured for curiosity rather than use ; and a robe 
obtained from the same singular materials, was the gift of the Roman 
emperor to the satraps of Armenia.'* 

A valuable merchandize of small bulk is capable of defraying the 
expence of land carnage ; and the caravans traversed the whole lati- 
tude of Asia in 243 days from the Chinese ocean to the sea-coast of 
Syria. Silk was immediately delivered to the Romans by the Persian 
merchants,® who frequented the fairs of Armenia and Nisibis : but this 
trade, which in the intervals of truce was oppressed by avarice and 
jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long wars of the rival mon- 
archies. The great king might proudly number Sogdiana, and even 
Serica, among the provinces of his empire; but his real dominion was 
bounded by the Oxus, and his useful intercourse with the Sogdoites, 
beyond the river, depended on the pleasure of their conquerors, the 
white Huns, and the Turks, who successively reigned over that indus- 

* Tam longinqiio orbe petitur, ut in publico raatrona transliiceat .... lit denude! foemin,is 
vestis (i’liii .1.30 xi. 21.). Varro and Pubhus Syrus had already played on the Toga vitrea, 
ventus texilis, and nebula liiica {Horat. Sermon, i . 2. loi. with the notes of Torrentius 
and Dacier 

® On the texture, colourj,, name.s, and use of the silk, half silk, and linen garments of 
anliquily, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure researches of the great Salmas, (in Hist. 
Aug. p. 127. 309. 339 341. 344. 388 — 391. 395. 513.), who was ignorant of the most common 
trades of Dijon or Leyden. 

^ Flavius Vopisciis m Aurelian, c. 45. in Hist. Aug. p 324. Salmasius ad Hist. Aug. p. 
392. and PUnian. Exercitat. m Solmum, p. ^4. The Anecdotes of Procop. (c ij.) state a 
partial and imperfect rate of the price of silk in the time of Justinian. 

* Procop. de Edif. 1. iii. c. i These pinnes He mer are found near Smyrna^ Sicily, 
Corsica, and IVFiiiorca; and a pair of gloves of their silk was presented to Pope Penedtet XIV, 

5 Pfocop Persic. 1. i. c. 70. 1. ii. c. 25. Gothic. I. iv. c. 17. Men.Tiider in F.vcerpt Legat. 
p. 107 Of the Parthian or Persian empire, Isidore of Charax (in Slatlimiv Part]uci\. p, 
in Hudson, Geog. Minor, ii.) haa unuked uie roads, and Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6. p. 400.) 
pas enumerated the provinces. 
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trious people. Yet the most savage dominion has not extirpated the 
seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region which is celebrated as 
one of the four gardens of Asia ; the cities of Samarcand and Bochara 
are advantageously seated for the exchange of its various productions,; 
and their merchants purchased from the Chinese * the raw or manu- 
factured silk which they transported into Persia for the use of the 
Roman empire. In the vain capital of China, the Sogdian caravans 
were entertained as the suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, 
and if they returned in safety, the bold adventure was rewarded with 
exorbitant gain. But the difficult and perilous march from Samarcand 
to the first town of Shensi, could not be performed in less than 60, 
80, or too days : as soon as they had passed the Jaxartes they entered 
the desert ; and the wandering hordes, unless they are restrained by 
armies and garrisons, have always considered the citizen and the 
traveller as the objects of lawful rapine. To escape the Tartar rob- 
bers, and the tyrants of Persia, the silk-caravans explored a more 
southern road ; they traversed the mountains of Thibet, descended the 
streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected, in the 
ports of Guzcrat and Malabar, the annual fleets of the West.’ But 
the dangers of the desert were found less intolerable than toil, hunger, 
and the loss of time ; the attempt was seldom renewed, and the only 
European who has passed that unfrequented way, applauds his own 
diligence, that m nine months after his departure from Pekin, he 
reached the mouth of the Indus. The ocean, however, was open to 
the free communication of mankind. From the great river to the 
tropic of Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued and civilized 
by the emperors of the North; they were filled about the time of the 
Christian ara with cities and men, mulberry-trees and their precious 
inhabitants ; and if the Chinese, with the knowledge of the compass, 
had possessed the genius of the Greeks or Phoenicians, they might 
have spread their discoveries over the southern hemisphere. I am not 
qualified to examine, and 1 am not disposed to believe, their distant 
voyages to the Persian gulf, or the Cape of Good Hope : but their an- 
cestors might equal the labours and success of the present race, and 
the sphere of their navigation might extend from the isles of Japan to 
the straits of Malacca, the pillars, if we may apply that name, of an 
Oriental Hercules.’ Without losing sight of land, they might sail 
along the coast to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is annually 
visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the productions, the manu- 

* The blind admiration of the Jesuits confounds the different periodsof the Chinese history. 
They are more cntically distinguished by De Guignes [Hisi. des Huns, i part u in the 
Tables, part u. in the Geography. Mem. de TAcad. des Inscripl. xxxii. xxxvi, xlii, x^i.)» 
who discovers the gradual progres.s of the truth of the annals and the extent of ihe mon- 
archy, till the Christian sera. He has searched, with a curious eye, the connexions of the 
Chinese with the nations of the West • but these connexions are slight, casual, and ob- 
scure ; nor did the Romans eutertain a suspicion that the Seres or Smas possessed an empire 
not inferior to their own.^ 

° The roads from. China to Persia and Hindostan may be investigated in the relations of 
Hackluyt and Thevenot (the ambassadors of Sharokh, Anthony Jcnkuison, the Fere Greu* 
b«r, &c. Hanway|s Travels, i. 345.). A communication througn Thibet has b^ lately ex* 
plored by the English sovereigns of Bengal. 

^ For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and Achin, perhaps to Ceylon, see Renaudot (on 
Ibe two Mahometan Travellers, p. 8 — 11.13—17. 141 — 157.), Dampier (voL ii, 13^), the HtSt 
Hliiosop. desdeiuc lodes (i. }| and the Hist, Gener. des Voy. (vi. aoi,). 
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factures, and nven the artificers, of China; the island of Sutuatttl 
and the opposite peninsula, ■ are faintly delineated as the regions 
of gold and silver; and the trading cities named in the geography 
of Ptolemy, may indicate, that this wealth was not solely derived 
from the mines. The direct interval between Sumatra and Ceylon 
is about 300 leagues ; the Chinese and Indian navigators were 
conducted by the flight of birds and periodical winds, and the 
ocean might be securely traversed in square-built ships, which, in- 
stead of iron, were sewed together with the strong thread of the 
cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, was divided between 
two hostile princes; one of whom possessed the mountains, the 
elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and the other enjoyed the 
more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign trade, and the capa- 
cious harbour of Trinquemale, which received and dismissed the fleets 
of the East and West. In this hospitable isle, at an equal distance 
(as it was computed) from their respective countries, the Silk mer- 
chants of China, who had collected in their loyages aloes, cloves, 
nutmeg, and santal wood, maintained a free and bencticial commevee 
with the inhabitants of the Persian gulf. The subjects of the great 
Ifing exalted, without a rival, his power and magnificence; and the 
Roman, who confounded their vanity by comparing his paltry coin 
with a gold medal of the emperor Anastasius, had sailed to Ceylon, in 
an /Ethiopian ship, as a simple passenger. ^ 

As silk became of indispensable use, the emperor Justinian s.aw, 
with concern, that the Persians had occupied by land and sea the mo- 
nopoly of this important supply, and that the wealth of liis subjects 
was continually drained by a nation of enemies and idolaters. An 
active government would have restored the trade of Egypt and the 
navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed with the prosperity of 
the empire; and the Roman vessels might have sailed, for the pur- 
chase of silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China. 
Justiniah embraced a mote humble expedient, and solicited the aid 
of his Christian allies, the ALthiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently 
acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, and the sea-port of 
Adiilis,^ still decorated with the trophies of a Grcnan conqueror. 
Along the African coast, they penetrated to the' equator in sc.iich 
of gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; but they wisely declined an unequal 
competition, in which they must be always prevented by the vicinity of 
the Persians to the markets of India; and the eiupeior submitted to 

* The knowIe<i>fc, or radier i^fiiorancc. of SipaIio, PJiny. Ptolensy. Aitian, Marcian, &c. of 
the coutitries cas-tward of Cape Comorin, is finely illustrated by d'Aiiville (Anlicj. Gcog, 
<le I’lilde, espcCJ.illy p. 161— 198-). Our peogiaphy of India js improved by ccMumcrcu 

and conquest ; and nas been illustrated by the excellent maps and memoirs of major Pcunel. 
If he extends the sphere of his inquiries with the same cnticul knowledge and sagacity, he 
wilt succeed, and may .surpass, ihc first of modern geographers, 

“ The Taprobane of Phny {vi,,24.), Sobnus (c 53.). and Salmas. Plinianx Exercitat. {p. 
781.), and most of the ancients, who often confoimd tjic Islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is 
more clearly described by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; yet even the Christian topographer has 
exaggerated its dimensions. His information ou the Indian and Chinese trade is rare and 
curious {1. ii. 138. 1 . xi.^37. ed. Montfaucon). 

3 Procop. Persic. { 1 . 11. c. 20.). Cosmas affords some interesting Itopwledge Report and 
inscription of Adulis (Tc^og. Christ. 1 . u. 138.). and of the trade of the AxuUiUes along tlio 
African coast of Barbaria or Zingi {p, 138.), and as far as Taprobane ( 1 . xL 33^.), 
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the disappointment, till his wishes were gratified by an unexpecteil 
event. The gospel had been preached to the Indians; a mshop 
already governed the Christians of St. Thomas on the peppCr-coast of 
Malabar ; a church was planted in Ceylon, and the missionaries pur- 
sued the footsteps of commerce to the extremities of Asia.' Two Per- 
sian monks had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seal of a monarch addicted to foreign superstitions, and 
who actually received an embassy from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst 
their pious occupations, they viewed with a curious eye the common 
dress of the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and the myriads of silk- 
worms, whose education (either on trees or in houses) had once been 
considered as the labour of ciueens.’ They soon discovered that it was 
impracticable to transjjort the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs 
a numerous progeny might be preserved and multiplied in a distant 
climate. Religion or interest had more power over the Persian monks 
than the love of their country ; after a long journey, they arrived at 
Constantinople, imparled their project to the emperor, and were 
liberally encouragccl by the gifts and promises of Justinian. To the 
historians of that prince, a c.imp.iign at the foot of mount Caucasus 
has seemed more deserting of a minute relation than the labours of 
these missionaries of commerce, who again cntcicd China, deceived a 
jealous people by concealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow 
cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of the East. Under 
their direction, the eggs were hatched at the proper season by the 
aitilicial he:U of dung ; the worms were fed with mulbeiTy leaves ; they 
lived and laboured m a foreign climate ; a sufficient number of but- 
terflies were saved to propagate the race, and trees were planted to 
supply the nourishment of the rising generations. Experience and 
reflection corrected the errors of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite am 
biissadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, tliat the Romans 
were not inferior to the natives of China in the education of the 
insects, and the manufactures of silk,’ in. which both China and Con- 
stantinople have been surpassed by the industry of modern Europe. 
I am not insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect 
with some pain, that if the importers of silk Jiad iniroduced the art of 
printing, already practised by the Chinese, the comedies of Menander 
and the entire decades of Livy would have been perpetuated in the 
editions of the sixth century. A larger view of the globe might at 
least have promoted the improvement of speculative science, but the 
Christian geography w as forcibly e'xtracted from texts of Scripture, and 
the study of n.iture was the surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. 
The orthodox faith confined the habitable world to o/itr temperate 

' Christian mUslons in Indin, in C 05 iTia 3 ( 1 . lii. 178, 179.! xi. 337.), and consult Assetnin, 
Biblio Orient, (iv 413 — 548 

^ Hie invention, mAniibctnre, nnd general use of silk in China, may be seen in Duhalda 
(Dcscrip. Gencr. de la Chino, iL 165. 'M.,5 — 233.). Theprovince of Cbekian is the mo.st renowned 
both forquaniity and quality 

3 Procop. 1 . viii. Gothic, iv. c. 17- I’heophan. l^yzant. apud Phot Cod. Ixxxir. p. ti. 
Zon. ii. 1 . xiv. 69. Pagi (li. 602.) assigns to the year ^$3 this memorable importation. Me- 
nander (in Excei*pf' Legat. p. 107.) meotiofis the adniiration of the Sogdoites ; and 'I neophy* 
lact Siniocatta (1. vii. c. 9.) darkly represenu the two rival kingdoms w the couuur 

of bilk. 
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tone, and represented the earth as an oblong surface, 400 days’ journey 
in length, 200 in breadth, encompassed by the ocean, and covered by 
the solid crystal of the firmament.’ 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times, and 
with the government. Europe was over-run by the Barbarians, and 
Asia by the monks : the poverty of the West discouraged the trade and 
manufactures of the East; the produce of labour was consumed by the 
unprofitable servants of the church, the state, and the army ; and a 
rapid decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating capitals which con- 
stitute the national wealth. The public distress had been alleviated 
by the economy of Anastasius, and that prudent emperor accu- 
mulated an immense treasure while he delivered his people from the 
most odious or oppressive taxes. Their gratitude universally applauded 
the abolition of the gold of aHiction, a personal tribute on the industry 
of the poor," but more intolerable, as it should seem, in the form than in 
the substance, since the flourishing city of Edessa paid only 140 pounds 
of gold, which was collected in four years from 10,000 artificers.’ 
Yet such was the parsimony which supported this liberal disposition, 
that in the reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved, from his 
annual revenue, the enormous sum of ^13,000,000, or 320,000 pounds 
of gold.* His example was neglected, and his treasure was abused, by 
the nephew of Justin. The richos of Justinian were speedily exhausted 
by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ignominious treaties. 
His revenues were found inadequate to his expences. Every art was 
tried to extort from the people the gold and silver which he scattered 
with a lavish hand from Persia to France ;S his reign was marked by 
the vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, 
of splendour and poverty; he lived with the reputation of hidden trea- 
sures,* and bequeathed to his successor the payment of his debts.’ 

* Cosmas, surnamed Indicoplcustes, or the Indba navigator, performed his voyage about 
the year 522, and composed at Alexandria, between 535 and 547, Christian Topog (Mont- 
faucon, Pnefat. c. i.), in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the earth is a globe ; and 
Photius had read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10.}, which displays the prejudiccb of a monk, 
with the knowledge of a merchant . tlic most valuable part has been given in French, and m 
Greek by Melchjsedec Thevenot (Relations Curicuscs, part i ), and the whole i>> since pubhshe«l 
in a splendid edition by the Pere Montfaucon (Nova Colieciio Palrum, Paris, 1707, 2 vols,. 
fol. ii. 113—346.). But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering the Nestori.in 
heresy of'^Co.smas, which has been detected by la Croze (Christianisme des Indes, i. 40./. 

® Evag. (1. Ill c. 39, 40.) is minute and grateful, but angry with Zosimus for calumniating 
^he great Constantine. In collecting all the bonds and records of the tax, the humanity of 
Anastasiu.s was diligent and artful: (Zosim. HisL I. ii. c, 38. p. 165^ 166. Lipsia*, 1784). 
Timotheus of Gaza chose such for the subject of a tragedy (Suidas, iu. p. 475 ), which ron- 
tributed to the abolition of the tax (Cedreiius, p. 35.}— an happy instance {if it be true) of the 
use of the theatre. 

3 Josua Stylites, in the Biblio. Orient, of Asseman (i, 168.). This capitation tax is slightly 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Edessa. 

^ Procop. (Anecdot. c. 19.) fixes this sum from the report of the treasurers themselvea, 
Tiberius had viaester milhas; but far different was his empire from that of Anastasius. 

5 Evag. ( 1 . iv. c. 30 ), in tlie next generation, was moderate and well informed : and Zon. (I 
xiv. c. 61.), in the xiith century haa read with care, and thought without prejudice : yet their 
colours are almost as black as those of the Anecdotes. 

6 Procop. (Anecdot. c. 30.) relates the idle conjectures of the times. The death o| 
Justiniam says the secret historian, will expose his wealth or poverty* 

7 See (^rippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. 1 . ii. 260, &c. 384, &c. 

Plurinu sunt vivo nimium neglecta parenri.' 

** Unde tot exhaustus contraxit debita ffscus,'* 

Centenaries of gold were brought by strong arms into the hippodrome | 

^*Pebila geoltorls persolvit, cauu receplu" 



DECLINE AND PAID OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. S? 

Such a character has been justly accused by the voice of the people 
and of posterity : but public discontent is credulous ; private malice is 
bold ; and a lover of truth will peruse with a suspicious eye the in- 
structive anecdotes of Procopius. The secret historian represents only 
the vices of Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his malevolent 
pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to the worst motives : error 
is confounded with guilt, accident with design, and laws with abuses : 
the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied as the general 
maxim of a reign of thirty-two years : the emperor alone is made re- 
sponsible for the faults of his officers, the disorders of the times, and 
the corruption of his subjects; and even the calamities of nature, 
plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, are imputed to the prince of 
the daemons, who had mischievously assumed the form of Justinian.' 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice 
and rapine, under the following heads: I. Justinian was so profuse 
that he could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, when 
they were admitted into the service of the palace, obtained an humble 
rank and a moderate stipend ; they ascended by seniority to a station 
of affluence and repose ; the annual pensions, of which the most hon- 
ourable class was abolished by Justinian, amounted to ^400,000; and 
this domestic economy was deplored by the venal or indigent cour- 
tiers as the last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The posts, the 
salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of 
more general concern ; and the cities might justly complain, that he 
usurped the municipal revenues which had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Even the soldiers were injured ; and such was the 
decay of military spirit, that they were injured with impunity. The 
emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, the cusiomair dona- 
tive of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and Persia. 
II. The humanity of his predecessors had always remitted, in some 
auspicious circumstance of their reign, the arrears of the public tri- 
bute; and they dexterously assumed the merit of resigning those 
claims which it was impracticable to enforce. “Justinian, in the 
“ space of thirty-two years, has never granted a similar indulgence ; 

and many of his subjects have renounced the possession of those 
“ lands whose value is insufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
“ treasury. To the cities which had suffered by hostile inroads, Anas- 
“ tasius promised a general exemption of seven years : the provinces 
“ of Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the Huns 
“ and Sclavonians ; but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a 
“ single year has been confined to those places which were actually 
“ taken by the enemy.” Such is the language of the secret historian, 
who expressly denies that any indulgence was granted to Palestine 
after the revolt of the Samaritans ; a false and odious charge, confuted 
by the authentic record, which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries 
of gold (^£52,000) obtained for that desolate province by the inter- 
cession of St. Sabas." HI. Procopius has not condescended to ex- 

* The Anecdotes (c. it— *14. 18. 30—30.) supply many facts and more complaints. 

* One to ScythopoUs, capital of the second Palestine, and twelve for the r«&t of the province. 
Aleman, (p. 59.) honestly produces this fact from a MS. Life of St. Sabas, by his discipel OytiU 
lu tbe'Vatican library and since publt&hrd hv Cotelerius. 
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i^n the system of taxation, which fell like a hail-storm npon the 
^d, like a devouring pestilehce on its inhabitants: hut we should 
become the accomplices of his malignity, if we imputed to Justinian 
alone the ancient though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons or pro- 
perty of individuals. The Attona, or supply of corn for the use of the 
army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which ex- 
ceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer ; and 
his distress was aggravated by the partial injustice of weights and 
measures, and the expence and labour of distant carriage. In a time 
of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent 
provinces of Thrace, liithynia, and Phrygia : but the proprietors, after 
a wearisome journey and a perilous navigation, received so inadequate 
a compensation, that they would have chosen the ailternative of 
delivering both the corn and price at the doors of their granaries. 
These precautions might indicate a tender solicitude for the welfare of 
the capital; yet Constantinople did not cscajxi the rapacious despot- 
ism of Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont were open to the freedom of trade, and nothing was pro- 
hibited except the exportation of arms for the service of the Bar- 
barians. At each of these gates of the city, a prstor was stationed, 
the minister of Imperial avarice ; heavy customs were imposed on the 
vessels and their merchandize ; the oppression was retaliated on the 
helpless consumer : the poor ivere afflicted by the artificial scarcity, 
and exorbitant price of the market ; and a people, accustomed to de- 
pend on the liberality of their prince, might sometimes complain of 
the deficiency of water and bread.' The aerinl tribute, vvitiiout a 
name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift of £ i eo,ooo, which 
the emperor accepted from his Praitorian praifect ; and the means of 
payment were abandoned to the discretion of that powerful magistrate. 
IV. Even such a tax was less intolerable tlian the privilege of mono- 
polies, which checked the fair competition of industry, and for the sate 
of a small and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary burthen on the 
wants and luxury of the subject. “As soon fl transcribe the anec- 
“ dotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was usurped by the Imperial 
“ treasurer, a whole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, 
“ was reduced to extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, or 
“ fled to the hostile dominions of Persia.” A province might suffer by 
the decay of its manufactures, but in this example of silk, Procopius 
has partially overlooked the inestimable and lasting benefit which the 
empire received from the curiosity of Justinian. His addition of onc- 
seventh to the ordinary price of copper-money may be interprctcd 
with the same candour; and the alteration, which might be wise, ap- 
pears to have been innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity, nor 
enhanced the value, of the gold coin,’ the legal measure of public and 

‘ MaJala (ii, ass.) mentions the want of bread, and Zon. ( 1 . xlv. 63.) the leaden pipes, which 
Justinian, or his servants stole from the aqucdticts. 

* For an aureusp one-sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of aio, he gave no more than 180 
foUes, or ounces, of copper. A disproporuon of the mint, below toe market price, must have 
800U produced a scvcit/ of small money. In England,, tuv/ve^nob in copper would sell for 
rx> more than seven pence (Smith’s Wealth of NaUoos, 1. 49.). For Jfustiiuan’s gold coin, 
Evag. (L iv« c. 30.). 
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private payments. V. The ample jurisdiction required by the farmers 
of the revenue to accomplish their engagements, might be placed in 
an odious light, as if they had purchased from the emperor the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. And a more direct sale of 
honours and offices was transacted in the palace, with the permission, 
or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and Theodora. The 
claims of merit, even those of favour, were disregarded, and it was 
almost reasonable to expect, that the bold adventurer who had under- 
taken the trade of a magistrate should find a rich compensation for 
infamy, labour, danger, the debts which he had contracted, and the 
heavy interest which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and mischief 
of this venal practice, at length awakened the slumbering virtue of 
Justinian; and he attempted, by the sanction of oaths ‘ and penalties, 
to guard the integrity of his government ; but at the end of a year of 
pcijury, his rigorous edict was suspended, and corniption licentiously 
abused her triumph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The testa- 
ment of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor his 
sole heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge his debts 
and legacies, allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, and 
bestow each of them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of 
gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by 
tire ; and the inventory of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum of 
564 pieces of gold. A similar instance, in Grecian history, admon- 
ished the emperor of the honourable part prescribed for his imitation. 
He checked the selfish murmurs of the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, dischaigcd the legacies and debts, educated the 
three l irgins under the eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled the 
marriage portion which had satisfied the tenderness of their father.' 
The humanity of a prince (for princes cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some praise ; yet even in this act of virtue we may discover the in- 
veterate custom of supplanting the legal or natural heirs, which Pro- 
copius imputes to the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by 
eminent names and scandalous examples ; neither widows nor orphans 
were spared ; and the art of soliciting or extorting or supposing testa- 
ments, was beneficially practised by the agents of the palace. This 
base and mischievous tyranny invades the security of private life ; and 
tire monarch nho has indulged an appetite for gam will soon be 
tempted to anticipate the moment of succession, to interpret wealth 
as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, 
to the power of confiscation. VH. Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the conversion of Pagan or 
heretical riches to the use of the faithful; but in the time of Justinian, 
this holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries alone, who became 
the victims of his orthodox avarice . — John Malala, ii. loi. 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Justi- 
nian ; but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was inter- 

* The oath is conceived in the most formidable words (MovclI. vili. tit 3.). The defaultcri 
impiecate on themselves^ quicquid habenc tcionim annskameataria cacli : the part of Judas, thb 
leprosy of Gehazi, the tremor of Cain, &c besides nU tcippond pains. 

^ A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian of Eudamidas oTConnth 
(in Toxare, c. 23, 33. ii. 530.), and the sto^ has produced an iiigemous though 
comedy of Footenelle. 
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cepted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted for their virtues, 
and not always selected for their talents.' The merits of Tribonian 
the quaestor will hereafter be weighed in the reformation of the Roman 
law; but the economy of the East was subordinate to tlie PrEetorian 
praefect, and Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the portrait 
which he exposes in his public history, of the notorious vices of John 
of Cappadocia.” His knowledge was not borrowed from the schools,’ 
and his style was scarcely legible ; but he excelled in the powers of 
native genius, to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expedients 
in the most desperate situations. The corruption of his heart was 
equal to the vigour of his understanding. Although he was suspected 
of magic and Pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to the fear 
of God or the reproaches of man ; and his aspiring fortune was raised 
on the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, 
and the desolation of provinces. From the dawn of light to the mo- 
ment of dinner, he assiduously laboured to enrich his master and 
himself at the expence of the Roman world ; the remainder of the day 
was spent in sensual and obscene pleasures, and the silent hours of 
the night were interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of an 
assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended him to the 
lasting friendship of Justinian ; the emperor yielded with reluctance to 
the fury of the people ; his victory was displayed by the immediate 
restoration of their enemy ; and they felt above ten years, under his 
■bppressive administration, that he was stimulated by revenge, rather 
than instructed by misfortune. Their murmurs served only to fortify 
the resolution of Justinian ; but the prafect, in the insolence of favour, 
provoked the resentment of Theodora, disdained a power before which 
every knee was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord between 
the emperor and his beloved consort. Even Theodora herself was 
constrained to dissemble, to wait a favourable moment, and by an 
artful conspiracy to render John of Cappadocia the accomplice of his 
own destruction. At a time when Bclisarius, unless he had been a 
hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife Antonina, who enjoyed 
the secret confidence of the empress, communicated his feigned dis- 
content to Euphemia, the daughter of the praefect; the credulous 
virgin imparted to her father the dangerous project, and John, who 
might have known tlie value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, interview with the wife of 
Belisarius. An ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been posted 
by the command of Theodora ; they rushed with drawn swords to seize 
or to punish the guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity of his 
attendants ; but instead of appealing to a gracious sovereign, who had 
privately warned him of his danger, he pusillanimously fled to the 
sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to 

* One of these, Anatolius, perished in an earthquake — doubtless a judgment ! The com- 
plaints and clamours of the people m Agath (t. v. p. 146, 147.) are almost an echo of ihc 
anecdote. The aliena iiecunia reddciida of Conppus (K ii. 381.) is not very honourable to 
Justinian's mernorj’. 

“ History and character of John of Cappadocia in Procop. (Persic. 1 . i. c. 84. as. I. ii. c. 3a 
Vandal. 1 . 1. c. Z3. Anecdot. c. 2. 17. 22.). The agreement of the liistory and anecdotes is a 
mortal wound to the reputation of the prsefect. 

3 Ov yap aWo ouctir se ypafifiuTtarovv tuadtv hrt fUj ypaujuaro^ k<u 

TQ'jra Kui^a roffw; ypa\l/ai — a forcible expression* 
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conjugal tenderness or domestic tranquillity j the conversion of a prae- 
feet into a priest extinguished his ambitious hopes ; but the frientfehip 
of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, and he retained in the mild 
exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches. Such imperfect re- 
venge could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent 
pretence; and John of Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved a 
thousand deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of which he was 
innocent. A great minister, who had been invested with the honours 
of consul and patrician, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of 
malefactors ; a tattered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes ; he 
was transported inabark to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in 
Upper Egypt, and the prasfect of the East begged his bread through the 
cities which had trembled at his name. During an exile of seven years, 
his life was protracted and threatened by the ingenious cruelty of Theo- 
dora ; and when her death permitted theemperor to recall a servant whom 
he had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of Cappadocia 
was reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. His 
successors convinced the subjects of Justinian, that the arts of oppress- 
ion might still be improved by experience and industry ; the frauds 
of a Syrian banker were introduced into the administration of the 
finances ; and the example of the praefect was diligently copied by the 
quaestor, the public and private treasurer, the governors of provinces, 
and the principal magistrates of the Eastern empire.' 

V. The etiijices of Justinian were cemented with the blood and 
treasure of his people; but those stately structures appeared to an- 
nounce the prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed the skill 
of their architects. Both the theory and practice of the arts which 
depend on mathematical science and mechanical power were cultivated 
under the patronage of the emperors ; the fame of Archimedes was 
rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius; and if their miracles had been 
related by intelligent spectators, they might now enlarge the specula- 
tions, instead of exciting the distrust, of philosophers. A tradition has 
prevailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port of 
Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes and it is asserted, 
that a similar expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy the 
Gothic vessels in the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his 
benefactor Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian.* A 
machine was fixed on the walls of the city, consisting of an hexagon 
mirror of polished brass, with many smaller and movable polygons to 
receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; and a consuming 
flame was darted, to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred feet.'* The 

' The chronology of Procopius is loose and obscure ; but with the aid of Pagi I can discern 
that John was appointed Praetorian prefect of the East in the year 530; that he waa 
removed in January 533 — restored before June 533— banished in 541— and recalled be- 
tween June 548 and Aprd i, 549 Aleman, (p. 96, 97.) gives the list of his ten successors — a 
rapid senes m a part of a single rei’gn. 

■' T*''? conflapatitm is hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, a a.) and Galen (L iii. de tempera- 
mentis, 1. 81. cu. lidbil) in the second century. A thousand years afterwards, it is positively 
affiimed by Zon. ( 1 . i.v. 424.), on the faith of Dion Cassius, by Tictzcs (Chiliad ii. xiq.j 1 
Fausiathius (ad Il^d. E. p. 338.), and the scholiast of Lucian. !< abric. ^Bibho. Gr*c. 1 . ia £ 
ta. 11. 551.’, to whom I am more or less indebted for several of these quotations, 

3 Zone (1. xiv. 55.) affirms the fact, without quoting any evidence. 

* 'J Vcl7es describes the artifice of these buruiiig-glasses, which he had read, perhapi wid| 
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truth of these two extraordinary facts is invalidated by the silence o! 
the most authentic historians; and the use of burning-glasses was 
never adopted in the attack or defence of places.' Yet the admirable 
experiments of a French philosopher’ have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of such a mirror; and, since it is possible, I am more disposed 
to attribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, than 
to give the merit of the ficfion to the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. 
According to another story, Procliis .applied sulphur to the destruction 
of the Gothic fleet in a modern imagination, the name of sulphui- is 
instantly connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspi- 
cion is propagated by the secret arts of his disciple Anthemius.-' A 
citizen or 7>alles in Asia had five sons, who were all distinguisbcfl in 
their respective professions by merit and success. Olympius excc iled 
in the knowledge and pr.actice of the Roman jurisprudence. Diosconis 
and Alexander became learned physicians ; but the skill of the former 
was exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, whde his more 
ambitious brother acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. The 
fame of Metrodorus the gramm.in.an, and of Anthemius the mathe- 
matician and architect, reached the ears of the_ emperor Justinian, 
who invited them to Const.antinople ; and while the one instructed the 
rising generation in the schools of eloquence, the other filled the 
capital and provinces with more lasting monuments of his art. In a 
trifling dispute refetive to the walls or windows of their contiguous 
houses, he had been vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbour 
2eno ; but the orator was defeated in his turn by the master of me- 
chanics, whose malicious, though harmless, stratagems, are darkly 
represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower room, Anthe- 
mius arranged several vessels or cauldrons of water, each of them 
covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rp-.e to a narrow 
top, and was artificially conveyed among the joists and .rafters of the 
adjacent building. A fire was kindled beneath the cauldron ; the 
steam of the boiling w.ater ascended through the tubes ; the house was 
shaken by the efforts of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants 
might wonder that the city was unconscious of the earthquake which 
they had felt. At another time, the friends of Zeno, as they sat at 
table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which flashed in their eyes 
from the reflecting mirrors of Anthemius : they were astonished by the 
noise which he produced from a collision of certain minute and sonor- 
ous particles; and the orator declared in tragic style to the senate, 
that a mere mortal must yield to the power of an antagonist, who 

no learned eyes, in a mathematical treatuie of Anthemius. That trcatisc> Trepi Trapado^tffif 
jKlj)QZ^r)/AaTuit', has been lately pnblishcd, translated, and illustrated, by M. L>upuyi., a 
schoUr and a mathcmalician (Mem. de I'Acad. dcs Inscrip. xlii 392 ). 

' In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of Polybius, Plutarth, Livy; in the siege of Con- 
stantinople, by that of MarccUinus and all the contemporaries of the viili century. 

* Without any previous knowledge of T2cizes or Anthemius, the immortal fJuffon imagined 
and execute^ ^ set of bunung-gUsbes, with which lie could lortaine planks at the distance of 
300 feet ^upplewiCJQt a I'Hist. Natpr. L 390 — 483. 410 cd.) What miracles would not his genius 
have Mifonned for the public service, with royal cxpcnce, and in the strong sun of Constaa- 
tlnople or Syracuse t 

3 Malala (ii j^.) relates the fact : but he seems to confound the names or persons 0/ 
Proclus and Marinas. 

4 A^th. I. V 140 The merit of Anthemius as an architect is loudly praised by Procop. (ds 
Edsf. i i. « J aitil Paulas SUeiuiarius (part i. i34.)* 
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shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jove himself The genius of Anthemius and his 
colleague Isidore the Milesian, was excited and employed by a prince, 
whose taste for architecture had degenerated into a mischievous and 
costly passion. His favourite architects submitted their designs and 
difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how much their 
laborious meditations were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or 
celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose views were always directed 
to the benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, and the salvation of 
his soul.* 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Con- 
stantinople to Saint Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had been twice 
destroyed by fire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and during the 
Nika of the blue and green factions. No sooner did the tumult sub- 
side, than the Christian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; 
but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the 
glory of the new temple, which at the end of forty days was strenuously 
undertaken by the piety of Justinian.” The ruins were cleared away, 
a more spacious plan was described, and as it required the consent of 
some proprietors of ground, they obtained the most exorbitant terms 
from the eager desires and timorous conscience of the monarcln 
Anthemius formed the design, and his genius directed the hands of 
10,000 workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in a linen 
tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged their 
diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. The new 
cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, five years, 
eleven months, and ten days from the first foundation ; and in the 
midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with devout vanity, 
“Glory be to God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so 
“ great a work ; I have vanquished thee, O Solomon ! But the pride 
of the Roman Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled 
by an earthquake, which overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its 
splendour was again restored by the perseverance of the same prince ; 


Procop. (dc Edif. 1 . L c. X, 2. 1 . ti. c, 3,1. He relate.', a comcidence of dreams which siitr- 
rose.>, some fraiid in Jiistiiii.in or his architect. They both law, m a vision, the same plan 
for stoppiHg an inundation at Dara. A sione quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to the cm- 
peror (1 v. c. 6.) : an angel was tneked mto the perpetual custody of St. Sophia (Anonym, de 
Antiq. C P. 1 . IV. 70.). ^ 

“Among the crowd of ancients and modems who h.ive celebrated the edifice of St. Sophia. 
I shall disimguLsh and follttw, 1. Four uriginal spectators and historians ; Procop. (d« Edifia 
I. I. c- I.), Ag.nh. ( 1 . V. rp.), Paul Silemi.irius (in a poem of 7026 liexameter*, ad ealeem 
Anna Comncii. Alexiad.), anti Evag. (I. iv. c 31.). 2. Two legendary Greeks of a later 
wnod : George Codinu.s (de f>ngin. C. P. p.64.), and the anonymous writer of Banduri {Imp, 
Onent. 1. L iv. ^ 5 *)- 3 ^ Ajie great Byzantine antiquarian^ Ducange (Comment, ad Paul a- 

lentiar. p. 5*5. and C. P. Christ. L lu. p. 5—78.). 4. Two French travellers— the one Peter 
Oylhus (de lopog C. P. 1 . 11 c. 3. 4 ) tn the xvith ; the other, Grclot (Voy. dc C. P. p. oc. 
Pans, x68o, 410, 1 he has given plans, prospect^., and inside-vieWs of St. ^phia ; ana his 
pUns, though on a smaller scale, appear more correct than those of Ducanse I have 
adopted and reduced the mcasui es of Orclot : but as no Christian can now ascend the dome 
mo height ts borrowed from Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, Greaves and the Oriental 
Geographer. 

3 Solomon’s temple was surrounded with courts, porticos, &c. ; but the proper structure of 
the house of God was no more (if we take the Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at aa inches) than 
55 wet m height. 36# m breadth, and xio in length— a small parish clmrch, says Prideau* 
(Connect, vol. i. 244. fol.) ; but few sanctuaries could be valued at tour or five niilliofi^ s(erUag)« 
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and in the fliirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the 
second dedication of a temple, which remains, after twelve centuries, 
a stately monument of his fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, 
which is now converted into the principal mosque, has been imitated 
by the Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile continues to excite the 
fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of 
European travellers. The eye of the spectator is disappointed by an 
irregular prospect of half-domes and shelving roofs ; the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; 
and the scale of dimensions has been much surpassed by several of 
the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who first erected ‘an izrrm/ 
cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold design and skilful execution. 
The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by 24 windows, is formed with sa 
email a curve, that the depth is equal only to one-sixth of its diameter ; 
the measure of that diameter is 1 1 5 feet, and the lofty centre, where a 
crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the perpendicular height of 
180 feet above the pavement. The circle which encom.passes the 
dome, lightly reposes on four strong arches, and their weight is firmly 
supported by four massy piles, whose strength is assisted on the 
northern and southern sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. A 
Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the 
edifice ; the exact breadth is 243 feet, and 269 may be assigned for the 
extreme length from the sanctuary in the east to the nine western 
doors which open into the vestibule, and from thence into the narthex 
or exterior portico. That portico was the humble station of the peni- 
tents. The nave or body of the church was filled by the congregation 
cf the faithful ; but the two sexes were prudently distinguished, and the 
xpper and lower galleries were allotted for the more private devotion 
of the women. Beyond the northern and southern piles, a balustrade, 
terminated on either side by the thrones of the emperor and the patri- 
arch, divided the nave from the choir; and the space, as far as the 
steps of the altar, was occupied by the clergy and singers. The altar 
itself, a name which insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, was 
placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a demi- 
cylinder ; and this sanctuary communicated by several doors with the 
sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous buildings, sub- 
servient either to the pomp of worship, or the private use of the eccle- 
siastical ministers. The memory of past calamities inspired Justinian 
with a wise resolution, that no wood, e.xcept for the doors, should be 
admitted into the new edifice; and the choice of the materials was 
applied to the strength, the lightness, or the splendour of the respect- 
ive parts. The solid piles which sustained the cupola were composed 
of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, fortified 
by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead and 
quicklime : but the weight of the cupola was diminished by the levity 
of its substance, which consists either of pumice-stone that floats in 
the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times less pon- 
derous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edifice was 
constructed of brick; but those base materials were concealed by a 
crust of marble ; and the inside of .St. Sophia, the cupola, the two 
larger, and the six smaller, semi-domes, the walls, the hundred columns, 
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and the pavement, delight even the eyes of Barbarians, with a rich 
and variegated picture. A poet,’ who Iteheld the primitive lustre ot 
St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the shades, and the spots of ten 
or twelve marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which nature had profusely 
diversified, and which were blendrf and contrasted as it were by a 
skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned with the last 
spoils of Paganism, but the greater part of these costly stones was 
extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, the isles and continent of 
Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of jiorphyry, which 
Aurelian had placed in the temple of the sun, were offered by the 
piety of a Roman matron ; eight others of green marble were presented 
by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus : both are admir- 
able by their size and beauty, but every order of architecture disclaims 
their fantastic capitals. A variety of ornaments and figures was 
curiously expressed in mosaic ; and the images of Christ, of die Virgin, 
of saints, and of angels, which have been defaced by Turkish fana- 
ticism, were dangerously exposed to the superstition of the Greeks. 
According to the sanctity of each object, the precious metals were dis- 
tributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of the 
choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors and gal- 
leries-, were of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the glittering 
aspect of the cupola ; the sanctuary contained 40,000 pounds weight of 
silver; and the holy vases and vestments of the altar were of the 
purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. Before the structure of 
the church had risen two cubits above the ground, 45,200 pounds were 
already consumed ; and the whole expence amounted to 320,000 : each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, may estimate their 
value either in gold or silver ; but the sum of one million sterling is 
the result of the lowest computation. A magnificent temple is a laud- 
able monument of national taste and religion, and the enthusiast who 
entered the dome of St. Sophia, might be tempted to suppose that it 
was the residence, or even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be contpared 
vith the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of 
the temple! 

So minute a description of an edifice which time has respected, may 
attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of the innumerable works, 
both in the capital and provinces, which Justinian constructed on a 
smaller scale and less durable foundations.’ In Constantinople alone, 
and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to th* 


Paul Silenlianus, in dark and poetic lanjraage, describes the various stones and marbles 
pal were emplwed m ihc cdi6ce of St Soii^ia (P. U. 129.) : r. The Catystian — pa]e, with 
iron veins. 3. 7 Tie P krygian — of iwo sorts, both of a rosy hue ; the one with a white ahad& 
the other purple, with silver flowers. 3. The Porjthyry of with small stars. 4. The 

green tna^U 0/ Laconia 5. The Carian — from Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and 
red. o. llte pale, with a red flower. 7. The Ajricant or Mauntantan’’-dL 

gold or saffron hu^ 8, The Celtic — ^black, with white veins. 9. The Bosphoric — white, 
with black edges. Besides the Proconnesian, whidi formed the pavement ; tne TJkewiUiatu 
&c. which are less distinctly painted. 

* The six books of the Edifices of Procopius are thus distributed : the ^rsf is confined to 
Constantinople : second includes Mesopotamia and Syria ; the third, Armenia and tha 

huxme ‘,tnc/ourth. Europe ; theyWA, Asia Minor and Palestine ; therilrfA, Egypt aad Africa. 
Italy IS forgot by the emperor or the historian, who published this work of adidMion hefjm 
the date (a.d. 555.) of its final conquest. 

* * # 
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honour of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints : most of these c^rcEW 
were decorated with marble and gold ; and their various situation was 
skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a pleasant grove; on the 
margin of the sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which overlooked 
the continents of Europe and Asia. The church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople, and that of St. John at Ephesus, appear to have 
been framed on the same model : their denies aspired to imitate the 
cupolas of St. Sophia ; but the altar was more judiciously placed 
under the centre of the dome, at the Junction of four stately porticoes, 
which more acurately et^pressed the figure of the Greek cross. The 
Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by her Imperial 
votary on a most ungrateful spot, which afforded neither ground nor 
materials to the architect. A level was formed, by raising part of a 
deep valley to the height of the mountain. The stones of a neighbour- 
ing quarry were hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed on a 
peculiar carriage drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and the roads 
were widened for the passage of such enormous weights. Lebanon 
furnished her loftiest cedars for the timbers of the church ; and the 
seasonable discovery of a vein of red marble supplied its beautiful 
columns, two of which, the supporters of the exterior portico, were 
esteemed the largest in the world. The pious munificence of the 
emperor was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if reason should con- 
demn the monasteries of both sexes, which were built or restored by 
Idstinian, yet charity must applaud the wells which he sunk, and the 
hospitals which he founded, for the relief of the weary pilgrims. The 
schismatical temper of Egypt was ill-entitled to the royal bounty; but 
in Syria and Africa some remedies were applied to the disasters of 
wars and earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging 
from their ruins, might revere the name of their gracious benefactor.* 
Almost every saint in the calendar acquired the honours of a temple ; 
almost every city of the empire obtained the solid advantages of 
bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts; but the severe liberality of the 
monarch disdained to indulge his subjects in the popular luxury of 
baths and theatres. While Justinian laboured for the public service, 
he was not unmindful of his own dignity and ease. The Byzantine 
palace, which had been damaged by the conflagration, was restored 
with new magnificence ; and some notion may be conceived of the 
whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, which, from the doors perhaps, 
or the roof, was surnamed chalce, or the brazen. The dome of a 
spacious quadrangle was supported by massy pillars ; the pavement 
and wails were encrusted with many-coloured marbles — the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone inter- 
sected with veins of a sea-green hue : the mosaic paintings of the 
dome and sides represented the glories of the African and Italian 
triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance 
to the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Herasum ’ 
were prepared for the summer residence of Justinian, and more espe- 

* Justinian once gave 45 centenaries of goid (,£180,000) for the repairs of Antioch after the 
earthquake [Maiaia. ii. 146.]. 

® For the Heneum, tiic palace of Theodora, see Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, I. iii. c. xi.), 
Aleman. (Not. ad Anecdot. p. 80. who quotes several epieraiiia of the Anthology), and Du* 
cange (C. P. Christ 1 , Iv, c. 13. p. 175.). 
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dally of Theodota. The poets o£ the age have celebrated the tafe 
alliance of nature and art, the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, 
the fountains, and the waves ; yet the crowd of attendants who fol- 
lowed the court complained of their inconvenient lodgings,' and the 
aymphs were too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale ot 
ten cubits in lircadth, and thirty in length, who was stranded at the 
mouth of the river Sai^aris, after he had infested more than half a 
century the seas of Constantinople.* 

The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justinian; 
but the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a 
philosophic eye the debility of the empire.* From Belgrade to the 
Euxine, from the conflux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a 
chain of above fourscore fortified places were extended along the banks 
of the great river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
citadels ; vacant walls, which the engineers contracted or enlarged 
according to the nature of the ground, were filled with colonies or gar- 
risons; a strong fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge,* and 
several military stations affected to spread beyond the Danube the 
pride of the Roman name. But that name was divested of its terrors ; 
the Barbarians, in their annual inroads, passed, and contemptuously 
repassed, before these useless bulwarks ; and the inhabitants of the 
frontier, instead of reposing under the shadow of the general defence, 
were compelled to guard, with incessant vigilanc^ their separate habit- 
ations. The solitude of ancient cities was replenished ; the_ new found- 
ations of Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of im- 
pregnable and populous ; and the auspicious place of his own nativity 
attracted the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. Under the 
name of JusHniatta prima, the obscure village of Tauresium became 
the seat of an archbishop and a praefect, whose jurisdiction extended 
over seven warlike provinces of Illyricum and the corrupt appellation 
of Gittsietidil still indicates, about 20 miles to the south of Sophia, the 
residence of a Turkish sanjak.® For the use of the emperor’s country- 
men, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were speedily constructed ; 
the public and private edifices were adapted to the greatness of a royal 

* Compare, in the Edlf. (I. i. c. it.) and in the Anecdotes (c. 8. 15,), the different styles ef 
aduUlion an^ malevolence : stript of the painty or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears 
to be the same. 

* Procop. 1 . viii. 99. ; most probably a stranger and wanderer, as the Mediterranean doe* 
not breed whales, fialsna: quoque m nostra maria penetrant (Win. Hist, Natur. ix. aJ. Be- 
tween the polar circle and the tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow to the lengtlk 
of so. 80, or 100 feet (Hist, des Voy, xv. 889. Pennant's Bril. Zoolo^, iii. 35.). 

3 Montesquieu observes (lii. p. ^03. Consid. sur la Grand, et la l 3 ecad. des Koinains, e. 
XX.) that Justbaan's empire was liice France in the time of the Norman inroadsF— never 
weak as when every village was fortified. 

* Prrcop. affirms ( 1 . jv. c. 6. ) that the Danube was stopped by the ruins of the bridge. Ha... 
Apollodorus, the architect, left a descriptbn of hisowu work, the fabulous wonders of Dioci 
Cassius (L Uviii. 1129.) would have been corrected by the ^enube picture. Trajan's bri^e 
consKsted of 20 or 29 stone piles, with wcw>dcn arches ; the rjver is shallow, the current gentle, 
and the whole interval no more than 443 ^Reimar ad Dion, from MarsigU) or 51$ tom's id’Au- 
viUe Geog. Anc. i. 305.). 

S Of the two Daclas, MrditenvHea and Dardania, Prevalitaaa, the second’ 

and the second nUicedsiiia. Justinian (NovelU xL), who speaks of his castles l^ond 
the Daxtubi^ and hotnines semper bellicis si^oribus inhWentes. 

* D’Anville (M^. dePAcad. xx». a^), Rycaot (Present ^te of the Turkish Boipan^ 
p. 97. 316.), MarsigU (Suto HiUtare del Imper. Ottom. p. 130.}. The saidak of 

one of die twtnty under the bhglcrb^ of Xum^, sna his distna rnpbram«t 43 aw 
§S 8 
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city ; and the strength of the walls resisted, during the life-time of 
Justinian, the unskilful assauIts 7 of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their 
progress was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were dis- 
appointed, by the innumerable castles, which in the provinces of Dacia, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared to cover the whole 
face of the country. Six hundred of 'these forts were built or repaired 
by the emperor; but it seems reasonable to believe, that the far greater 
part consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a square 
or circular area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded 
in a moment of danger some protection to the peasants and cattle of 
the neighbouring villages.' Yet these military works, which exhausted 
the public treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions of J ustinian 
and his European subjects. The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace 
were rendered as safe as they were salutary ; but the rich pastures of 
Thessalonica were foraged by the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale 
of Tempo, 300 miles from the Danube, was continually alarmed by the 
sound of war;“ and no unfortified spot, however distant or solitary, 
could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. The straits of Ther- 
mopylae, which seemed to protect, but which had so often betrayed, 
the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the labours of 
Justinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the forests and 
valleys, and as far as the summit of the Thessalian mountains, a strong 
wall was continued, which occupied every practicable entrance. In- 
stead of an hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of 2000 soldiers was 
stationed along the rampart ; granaries of corn, and reservoirs of water, 
were provided for their use; and by a precaution that inspired the 
cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected for their 
retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and the 
mouldering bulwarks of Athens and Plattea, were carefully restored ; 
the Barbarians were discouraged by the prospect of successive and 
painful sieges ; and the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by 
the fortifications cf the isthmus of Corinth. At the extremity of Europe, 
another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ journey 
into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of Asia, the straits of the 
Hellespont. The intervals between eleven populous towns were filled 
by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands ; and the isthmus, or 37 
stadia or furlongs, had been fortified by a Spartan general 900 years 
before the reign of Justinian.^ In an age of freedom and valour, the 
slightest rampart may prevent a surprise; and Procopius appears 
insensible of the superiority of ancient times, while he praises the solid 
construction and double parapet of a wall, whose long arms stretched 
on either side into the sea ; but whose strength was deemed insufficient 
to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particularly Galipoli and 
Sestus, had not been secured by their peculiar fortifications. The long 

' These fortifications may be compared to the castles in Mingreiia (Chardin, Voy. en Perae, 
2.60,131.) — a natural picture. 

^ The valley of Tempe is situate along the river PeoeuSy between the bills of Ossa aiuS 
Olympus : it » only 5 miles long, and in some places no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its 
veraant beauties are eminently described by Plmy (Hist, Natur. 1 . iv, 15.), and more diffusely 
by £Uan (Hist. Var. 1 . iii. c. x.). 

3 Xenoph Hellenic. 1 . iu. c. a. After a long and tedious conversation with the Byzantiaa 
Reclaimers, how refreshing is the truth, the rimplkity, the elegance of an Attic writer 1 
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wall, a!5 it was emphatically styled, was a work as disgraceful in th* 
object, as it was respectable in the execution. The riches of a capital 
diffuse themselves over the neighbouring country, and the territory of 
Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned with the luxurious 
gardens and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. But their 
wealth served only to attract the bold and rapacious Barbarians ; the 
noblest of the Romans, in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led 
away into Scythian captivity, and their sovereign might view from his 
palace the hostile flames which were insolently spread to the gates of 
the Imperial city. At the distance only of 40 miles, Anastasius was 
constrained to establish a last frontier; his long wall of 60 miles from 
the Propontis to the Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of his arms ; 
and as the danger became more imminent, new fortifications were 
added by the indefatigable prudence of Justinian.* 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians,’ remained without 
enemies and without fortifications. Those bold savages, who had dis- 
dained to be the subjects of Gallienus, persisted 230 years in a life of 
independence and rapine. The most successful princes respected the 
strength of the mountains and the despair of the natives ; their fierce 
spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained by 
terror; and a military count, with three legions, fixed his permanent 
and ignominious station in the heart of the Roman provinces.’ But 
no sooner was the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the 
light-armed squadrons descended from the hills, and invaded the 
peaceful plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not remarkable 
for stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and experience made 
them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. They advanced with 
secresy and speed to the attack of villages and defenceless towns ; their 
flying parties have sometimes touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and 
the gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus and the spoil was lodged 
in their inaccessible mountains, before the Roman troops had received 
their orders, or the distant province had computed its loss. The guilt 
of rebellion and robbery excluded them from the rights of national 
enemies ; and the magistrates were instructed, by an edict, that the 
trial or punishment of an Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was 
a meritorious act of justice and piety.’ If the captives were condemned 
to domestic slavery, they maintained, with their sword or dagger, the 
private quarrel of their masters ; and it was found expedient for the 
public tranquillity, to prohibit the service of such dangerous retainers. 
When their countryman Tarcalissaeus or Zeno ascended the throne, he 
invited a faithful and formidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the 

* Sec the long wall in Evag. (I. iv. c. 38.). This whole article is drawn from the fourth i-ti -V 
of the Edihccs, except Anchialus ( 1 . iii, c. 7.,'. 

® In the course of this history, I have sometimes mentioned, and much oftener slighted, the 
hasty inroads of the Isaurians, which were not attended with any consequences. 

’ TrcbclUus Pollio in Hist, Aug. p. 107. who lived under Diocletian, or Constantine. Pan. 
cirolus ad Notit. Imp. Orient. c. iis. Cod. Tbeod. 1 . ix. m. 35, leg. 37. with a coiaoUi 
collective Annot. of Godefroy, iii. 356. 

* See the full and wide extent of their inroads in Philostorg. (Hist. Eocles. I. xi. c. 8 ). with 

Codefioy'sHisfiertations. ^ ** 

^ Cod. I. ix. tit xs, le^ xa The iMinishments are se^ere->-a fine of xoo pounds of 

gold, degradation, and even death. The public peace might afford a pretence, but Ztay nan 
desiroui of nonopoluiag tbe Talour and service ot the ^ 
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COiirt and city, and were rewarded by an annual tribute of 5000 pounds 
of fold. But the hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, luxury 
enervated the hardiness of their minds and bodies, and in proportion 
as they mixed with mankind, they became less qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of poor and solitary freedom. After the death of Zeno, his suc- 
cessor .Anastasius suppressed their pensions, exposed their persons to 
the revenge of the people, banished them from Constantinople, and 
prepared to sustain a war, which left only the alternative of victory or 
servitude. A brother of the last emperor usurped the title of Augustus, 
his cause was powerfully supported by the arms, the treasures, and the 
magazines, collected by Zenoj and the native Isaurians must have 
formed the smallest portion of the 150,000 Barbarians under his stand- 
ard, which was sanctified, for the first time, by the presence of a fight- 
ing bishop. Their disorderly numbers were vanquished in the plains 
of Phrygia by the valour and d scipline of the Goths ; but a war of six 
j^ars (A.r>. 492 — 498) almost exhausted the courage of the emperor.' 
^e Isaurians retired to their mountains ; their fortresses were success- 
ively besieged and ruined ; their communication with the sea was 
intercepted ; the bravest of their leaders died in arms ; the surviving 
chiefs, before their execution, were dragged in chains through the hip- 
podrome ; a colony of their youth was transplanted into Thrace, and 
the remnant of the people submitted to the Roman government Yet 
some generations elapsed before their minds were reduced to the level 
of slavery. The papulous villages of Mount Taurus were filled with 
horsemen and archers ; they resisted the imposition of tributes ; but 
they recruited the armies of Justinian; and his civil magistrates, the 
proconsul of Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, and the praetors of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested with military poiver to restrain 
the licentious practice of rapes and assassinations.’ 

If We extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Tanais, 
we may observe on one hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb the 
savages of Ethiopia,’ and on the other, the long walls which he con- 
structed in the Crimea for the protection of his friendly Goths, a 
colony of 3000 shepherds and warriors.' From that peninsula to 
TrebUond, the eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by 
alliance, or by religion : and the possession of Lazica, the Colchos of 
ancient, the Mingreha of modem, geography, soon became the object 
of an important war. Trebizond, in auer-times the seat of a romantic 
empire, was indebted to the liberality of Justinian for a church, an 

* I'be I«auri&A war aod the triumph of AjiastairitR are brieily and darkly repre'iented by 
hSalala (u. io6.), Evag. (L ui. c. 35.), Thcophan. (p. 118 ), andihe Chron of Marcellinus. 

* Fortes ea regio (*>aya Justinian) viros habet, nec in ullo diHert ab Isauria, though Pro* 
cop. (Persic. 1 . i. c. 18.) marks an essential difference between their military character ; yet in 
former times the Lycaonians and Pisidians had defended their liberty against the great kmg 
(Xenoph. AnaV 1. iii. c. 9 .). Justinian introduces some faloe and ridiculous eruditiou of the 
ancient empire of the Pisidians, and ofLycaoo, who, after visiting Rome (long before iCneas), 
gave a name and people to Lycaonia CNoveU. af 

3 Procop. Persic. 1 . i. c. rg. 'i'he altar of national concord, of annual itacrihee and oaths 
which Diocletian had erected in the isle of Elephantine, was demohidied by Jusiinian willi 
less Mlicy than zeal. 

^ Procop. de Edif, 1 . iii, c. 7. Hist. 1 . vm. c. 3, 4. These unambitious Goths had rehised 
to follow the standard of Theodoric. As late as the avth and avith ccntuiy. the name and 
, nation might be discovered between Caffa and the straits of (d’Anv. Mem. de I'Acad 

XXX 340.). lliey well deserved the cariosity of Bosheqinus (p. ksi .) ; but seem to have 
vanished in the more recent account of the Missions du l^evant (i.), Tott, Peybsoncl, 
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aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn-'in the solid rock. 
From that maritime city, a frontier-line of Joo mil®''may be drawn to 
the fonress of Circesium, the last Roman station on the Euphrates.' 
Above Trebizond immediately, and five days’ journey to the south, the 
ct^ntry rises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage though 
not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate,' 
where the snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless, even 
honey is poisonous ; the most industrious tillage would be confined to 
some pleasant valley ; and the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty sus- 
tenance from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The Chalybians^ 
derived their name and temper from the iron quality of the soil ; and, 
since the days of Cyrus, they might produce, under the various appel- 
lations of Chaldteans and Zanians, an uninterrupted prescription of 
war and rapine. Under the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged 
the God and the emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses were 
built in the most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition of the Per- 
sian monarch.' The principal source of the Euphrates descends from 
the Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the west and the 
Euxine ; bending to the S. W., the river passes under the walls ol 
Satalaand Melitene (which were re.stoiod by Justinian as the bulwarks 
of the lesser Armenia), and gradually approaches the Mediterranean 
sea ; till at length, repelled by Mount Taurus, ^ the Euphrates inclines 
his long and flexible course to the S. E. and the gulph of Persia. 
Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish two 
recent foundations, which were named from Theodosius, and the relics 
of the mart>TS ; and two capitals, Amida and Edessa, which are cele- 
brated in the history of every age. Their strength was proportioned 
by Justinian to the danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade 
might be sufficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia; 
but more elaborate works were required to sustain a regular siege 
against the arms and treasures of the great king. His skilful engineers 
understood the methods of conducting deep mines, and of raising 
platfoims to the level of the rampart : he shook the strongest battle- 
ments with his military engines, and sometimes advanced to the 
assault with a line of moveable turrets on the backs of elephants. In 
the great cities of the East, tlie disadvantage of space, perhaps of posi- 
tion, was compensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the 


For the geography and archilecture of this Armenian border, see the Persian Wars and 
edifices { 1 . 11. c. 4 — 7 . 1 iii. c. 2 — 7 ) of Procopius. 

' I’hecountryis oesciibcd by lournefort (Voyage an Levant, iii lettre xvii, xviii.). That 
stilful botanist soon discovered the plant that infects the honey ,PIin xxi. 44.): heobserves. 
tint the soldiers of LucuUus might indeed be astonished at the cold, since, even in the pLaia 
of Eircmm, snow somctinics fails in June, and llie harvest is seldom finished before &pteni- 
ber . '1 he hills of AnneiiLo a.rc below the fortieth degree of latitude ; bvit in the mountainous 
country which 1 inhabit, it is well known that an ascent of some hours carries the traveller 
fioin the climate of Languedoc to that of Norway : anda genetal theory has been introduced, 
that, under the line, an elevation of 3400 itttses is equivalent to the cold of the polar clicie 
(Rcmoiid, Observ. surI«yoy. dc Coxe dans la Suisse, ii. 104.). 

^ .1 identity or proximity of the Chalybiaiis, or Chalda.ans, may be investigated in Strabo 
( 1 . XU. 825.), Cellanus (Geog. Antiq iL soa.), and Frerot{Mem. del’Acad iv.504.). Xenopb. 
supposes. 111 his romance (Cyropaid. 1. iii.), the same Parbanans against whom he had fought 
in his retreat (Anab. 1 . iv.), . . 

' Procop. Persic. 1 . J. c. 15. De Edific. L IS. c, 5 . 

5 Ni Taurus obstet in nostra maria venturus (Pomponius Mela, iii. 8.). Pliny, a poet as 
as a naturalist (v. 20.), personifies the river and niouatam and descrites their combat. Sw 
the course of the Tigris and Euphrates, in d'Anville. 
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garrison in the defence of their country and religion ; and the fabulous 
'promise of the Son of God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled 
the citizens with valiant confidence, and chilled the besiegers with 
doubt and dismay.' The subordinate towns of Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia were diligently strengthened, and the posts which appeared to 
have any command of ground or water, were occupied by numerftus 
forts, substantially built of stone, or more hastily erected with the 
obvious materials of earth and brick. The eye of Justinian investi- 
gated every spot ; and his cruel precautions might attract the war into 
some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected by trade and mar- 
riage, were ignorant of national discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above 600 miles to 
the Red Sea. Nature had interposed a vacant solitude between the 
ambition of two rival empires : the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were 
formidable only as robbers ; and in the proud security of peace, the forti- 
cations of Syria were neglected on the most vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, had 
been suspended by a truce, which continued above fourscore years. 
An ambassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied (a.d. 488) the 
rash and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedition against the Neptha- 
lites or white Huns, whose conquests had been stretched from the 
Caspian to the heart of India, whose throne was enriched with 
emeralds,’ and whose cavalry was supported by a line of 2000 ele- 
phants.* The Persians were twice circumvented, in a situation which 
made valour useless and flight impossible ; and the double victory of 
the Huns was achieved by military stratagem. They dismissed their 
royal captive after he had submitted to adore the majesty of a Barba- 
rian; and the humiliation was poorly evaded by the casuistical sub- 
tilty of the Magi, who instructed Perozes to direct his attention to the 
rising sun. The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot his danger and 
his gratitude ; he renewed the attack with headstrong fury, and lost 
both his army and his life.' The death of Perozes abandoned Persia 
to her foreign and domestic enemies ; and twelve years of confusion 
elapsed before his son Cabades or Kobad could embrace any designs 
of ambition or revenge. The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was the 


* Procop. (Persic. 1 . iL c. xa.) tells the story with the tone half .sceptical, half superstitious, 
of Herodotus. I'he promise was not m the primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates at least from 
the year 400: and a third lie, the yeronica, was soon raised on the two former (Kvat;. 1. iv. 
c. 77.). As Edessa been taken, Tilleinont muti disclaim the promise (Mem, Eccles. 1. 
36a.^3. 6x7.), 

^ They were purchased from the merchants of AduUs who traded to India (Cosmas^ Topoj?. 
Christ. 1 . xi. 339.) ; yet, in the estimate of precious stones, the S^lhian emerald was the nrsi, 
the Bactrian the second, the iEthiopian only the third (Hill's Theophrastus, p. 61, &c. 93 ]. 
Ilie production, mines, &c, of emeralds, are involved in darkness ; and it is doubtful whether 
we possess any of the twelve sorts known to the ancient'; (Goguet, Origine des Loix, &c. part 
ii. I it, c. a. art. 3 ). In this war the Huns got, or at least Perozes lost, the finest pearl in the 
world, of which Procopius relates a ridiculous fable. 

^ The IndO'Scythae continued to reign from the time of Augustus (Dionyi, Perieget, 108S 
with the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson. Geo^. Minor, iv.) to that of the elder Justin 
(Cosmas, Topog, Christ. 1 . xi. p. 338). On their ^origin and conquests, see d’Anville (sur 
I'Inde, p. x8. 45, 69. 85. 89.}. In the second century they were masters of I.arice ot 

Ouzerat. 

* See the &teof Phirouz or Perozes, and its osnsequences. In Procop (Persic. 1 . i c. 

who may^ compared with the fragments of Orient, hist (d’Herbelot, Biblio. Orient, p. 351, 
ttiQ Texeira, Hist of Pmia, translated or abridged by Stevens, L i. c. 33. p. 133.). Tho 
cbranology 11 ably aacotaiited by Asseman (BibUo. Orient, ui 
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motive or pretence of a Roman war’ (A.D. 502 — 505) ; the Huns and 
Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and the fortifications of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia were, at that time, in a ruinous or imperfect 
condition. The emperor returned his thanks to the governor and 
people of MartyropoHs, for the prompt surrender of a city which coidd 
not be successfully defended, and the conflagration of Theodosiopolis 
might justify the conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida sus- 
tained a long and destructive siege : at the end of three months, the 
loss of 50,000 of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any 
prospect of success. At length, in a silent night, they ascended the 
most accessible tower, which was guarded only by some monks, op- 
pressed, after the duties of a festival, with sleep and wine. Scaling-lad- 
ders were applied at the dawn of day ; the presence of Cabades, his stem 
command, and hisdrawn sword, compelled the Persians to vanquish; and 
before it was sheathed, 80,000 of the inhabitants had expiated the blood 
of their companions. After the siege of Amida, the war continued 
three years, and the unhappy frontier tasted the full measure of its 
calamities. The gold of Anastasius rvas offered too Late, the number of 
his troops was defeated by the number of their generals ; the country 
was stripped of its inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. The resistance of Edessa, 
and the deficiency of spoil, inclined the mind of Cabades to peace : he 
sold his conquests for an c.xorbitant price; and the same line, though 
marked with slaughter and devastation, still separated the two empires. 
To avert the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius resolved to found 
a new colony, so strong, that it should defy the power of the Persian, 
so far advanced towards Assyria, that its stationary troops might 
defend the province by the menace or operation of offensive war. 
For this purpose, the town of Dara,’ 14 miles from Nisibis, and four 
days’ Journey from the Tigris, was peopled and adorned ; the hasty works 
of Anastasius were unproved by the perseverance of Justinian; and 
without insisting on places less important, the fortifications of Dana may 
represent the military architecture of the age. The city was surrounded 
with two walls, and the interval between them, of fifty paces, afforded 
a retreat to the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was a monument 
of strength and beauty ; it measured 60 feet from the ground, and 
the height of the towers was too feet; the loop-holes, from whence an 
enemy might be annoyed with missile weapons, were small, but 
numerous : the soldiers were planted along the rampart, under the 
shelter of double galleries, and a third platform, spacious and secure, 
was raised on the summit of the towers. The exterior wall appears to 
have been less lofty, but more solid ; and each tower was protected by 
a quadrangular bulwark. A hard rocky soil resisted the tools of the 
miners, and on the south-east, where the ground was more tractable, 
their approach was retarded by a new work, which advanced in the 
shape of an half-moon. The double and treble ditches were filled with 

« 

* The Persian war, under the reigns of Anastasius and Justin, may be collected from Pro- 
(Peraic. 1 . 1. c. 7, 8. 9.), Theophan. (in Chronog, p. 1*4.). Evag. il. iii. c. 37.)i MarcelU^ 
(m Chron. p. ^7.), and Josue Siyltces (apud Asseman. i. 973.).. 

The description of Dara is amply and correctly given by Procop, (l^rsic. L L c, to. L iu 
f* fp* ^ Kdific. 1. li. c. I. a, 3. L lii. c. 5.). See the situation in aAn^e (I'Euafac^ et 
^ p> 5^)1 though he seems to double the uuerval betweea Dara and Nlttbiti 
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A iihieaili of water; and in the management of the river, the most 
labour was employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress the 
beSie^CTS, and to prevent the niisraiefs of a natural or artificial in- 
undation. Dara continued more than sixty years to fulfil the wishes 
of its founders, and to provoke the jealousy of the ^Persians, who incess- 
antly complained, that this impregnable fortress had been constructed 
in manifest violation of the treaty of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the countries of Colchos, 
Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in every direction by the branches 
of Mount Caucasus ; and the two principal gates, or passes, from north 
to south, have been frequently confounded in the geography both of 
the ancients and moderns. The name of Caspian or Albanian gates, 
is properly applied to Derbend,' which occupies a short declivity 
between the mountains and the sea ; the city, if we give credit to local 
tradition, had been founded by the Greeks ; and this dangerous en- 
trance was fortified by the kings of Persia, with a mole, double walls, 
and doors of iron. The Iberian gates “ are formed by a narrow passage 
of six miles in Mount Caucasus, which opens from the northern side 
of Iberia or Georgia, into the plain that reaches to the Tanais and the 
Volga. A fortress, designed by Alexander perhaps, or one of his 
successors, to command that important pass, had descended by right 
of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the Huns, who offered it for 
a moderate price to the emperor : but while Anastasius paused, while 
he timorously computed the cost and the distance, a more vigilant 
rival interposed, and Cabades forcibly occupied the straits of Caucasus. 
The Albanian and Iberian gates excluded the horsemen of Scjthia 
from the shortest and most practicable roads, and the whole front of the 
mountains was covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long 
wall vdiich has excited the curiosity of an Arabian caliph ’ and a 
Russian conqueror.* According to a recent description, huge stones 
7 feet thick, 21 feet in length, or height, are artificially joined without 
iron or cement, to compose a wall, which runs above 300 miles from 
the shores of Derbend, over the hills and through the valleys of 
Daghestan and Geonjia. Without a vision, such a work might be 
nnd^aken by the policy of Cabades; without a miracle, it might be 
accomplished by his son, so formidable to the Romans under the 
name of Chosroes ; so dear to the Orientals, under the appellation of 
Nushirwan. The Persian monarch held in his hand the keys both of 
peace and war; but he stipulated, in every treaty, that Justinian should 

* For the city and pass o/Dcrbend, see d’Herl>eIot (BibJio. Orie» p. 157. *91.), Petit de la 

Croix de Gengiscan, 1 . iv. c. 9.), HUt. Genealug. dcs Tatars (i. 120.), 01 cariu.s 

(Voy. cn Perse, p. 1039 ), and Corneille le Bruyn (Vt^ u 146.; • his view may be compared 
ifith the plan of Olearius, who judges the wail to be of shells and gravel haidcncd by nmc. 

® Proaipius, though with some confusion, always denominates them Caspian (Persic. 1 . i. 
C. The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the Tartar-gates (d’AnvvIlc, Gcog. Anc, li. 119.), 

3 The imaginary rampart of Gog and Magog, which was seiiously explored and believed 
by a caliph of the ixth century, appears to be derived from the gales of Mount Caucasus, 
and a vague report of the wall of China {Gcog. Nubietisis, p. 267. Mccnoire de 
VAcad. xxxK aio.). 

* Baier, de muro Caueaseo^ in Comment. Acad. Pctropol. ann. I7a6. i. 425^, ; but it is desti- 
tute of a map or plan. When the czar Peter I. became master of Derbend in the year 172a, 
tf te m easure of the wall was found to be 3285 Rusblan or^ygiee^ or fathont, each of 7 fect 

in the wholes lomewhat mor^ (has 4 lailcs ip 
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contribute to fhe expence of a common barrier, which equally protected 
the two empires from the inroads of the Scythians.' 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 'and die consulship 
of Rome, which had given so many sages and heroes to mankina. 
Both these institutions had long since degenerated from their primitive 
glory; yet some reproach may be justly inflicted on the avarice and 
jealousy of a prince, by whose hand such venerable ruins Were de- 
stroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, .adopted the philosophy of Ionia 
and the rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies became the patrimony of 
a city whose inhabi tants, about 30,000 males, condensed, within the 
period of a single life, the genius of ages and millions. Our Sense of 
the dignity of human nature, is exalted by the simple recollection, that 
Isocrates “ was the companion of Plato and Xenophon; that he as- 
sisted, perhaps with the historian Thucydides, at the first represent- 
ations of the Oedipus of Sophocles and the Iphigenia of Euripides; 
and that his pupils .Eschines and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the master of Theo- 
phrastus, who taught at Athens with the founders of the Stoic and 
Epicurean sects.® The ingenuous youth of Attica enjoyed the bene- 
fits of their domestic education, which was communicated without 
envy to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of 
Theophrastus ; * the schools of rhetoric must have been still more 
populous than those of philosophy; and a rapid succession of Stu- 
dents diffused the fame of their teachers as far as the utmost limits of 
the Grecian language and name. Those limits were enlarged by the 
victories of Alexander; the arts of Athens survived her freedom and 
dominion ; and the Greek colonies which the Macedonians planted in 
Egypt, and scattered over Asia, undertook long and frequent pilgrim- 
ages to worship the Muses in their favourite temple on the banks of 
the llissus. The Latin conquerors respectfully listened to the instruc- 
tions of their subjects and captives ; tlie names of Cicero and Horace 
were enrolled in the schools of Athens ; and after the perfect settle- 
ment of the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
Britain, conversed in the groves of the Academy with their fellow- 
students of the East. The studies of philosophy and eloquence are 
congenial to a popular state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry, 
and submits only to the force of persuasion. In die republics of 
Greece and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful engine of 
patriotism or ambition ; and the Schools of rhetoric poured forth a 
colony of statesmen and legislators. WTien the liberty of public 
debate was suppressed, the orator, in the honourab; t profession of an 

' See the fortifications and treaties of Chosroea or Nusfatnean, in Procop. tPersic. L t.c. 
r6. 22. 1. ii ] and d’Herbeioc (p. 683.). 

^ The Life of Isocrates extcnd.s from Olymp. Ixxxvi. i. to cx. 3. (ante Christ, 43 — 338,). 
Dionya. 'H.ilicam. ii. 149. cd. Hudson. Plutarch (stvc aivouymus), in Vit. X. Oratorum, p. 
1538- cd. H. Steph. Phot. cod. cclix^ *453. 

3 The schools of Athens arc copiously though coucisely represented in the Foituna Attica 
of Meursius (c. via. 59. i. Opp ). For the state and am of the city, see the bo^ of 
Pausanias, and a small tract drDroiearclius (vol. H. Hudson's Geoe.). wliowMMal>oiA01yin& 
catvii. DodweJl’s Dissertat. (sect. 4.;. 

* Diogen. Laert. de Vit. Pnilos. L v. segm. 37. p. 989. 
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advocate, might plead the cause of innocence and justice ; he tnight 
abuse his talents in the more profitable trade of panegyric ; and the 
same precepts continued to dictate the .fanciful declamations of the 
sophist, and the chaster beauties of historical composition. The 
systems which professed to unfold the nature of God, of man, and of 
the universe, entertained the curiosity' of the philosophic student ; and 
according to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with the sceptics, 
or decide with the stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, or severely 
argue with Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had fixed an un- 
attainable term of moral happiness and perfection : but the race was 
glorious and salutary; the disciples of Zeno, and even those of Epi- 
curus, were taught both to act and to suffer; and the death of Pe- 
tronius was not less effectu.il than that of Seneca, to humble a tyrant 
by the discovery of his impotence. The light of science could not 
indeed be confined within the walls of Athens. Her incomparable 
writers address themselves to the human race; the living masters 
emigrated to Italy and Asia; B^rytus, in later times, was devoted to 
the study of the law ; astronomy and physic were cultivated in the 
musaeum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy maintained their superior reputation from the Peloponnesian 
ww to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situate in a barren 
soil, possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and the monuments of 
ancient art. That sacred retirement was seldom disturbed by the 
business of trade or government ; and the last of the Athenians were 
distinguished by their lively wit, the purity of their taste and lan- 
guage, their social manners, and some traces, at least in discourse, of 
the magnanimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the 
academy of the Platonists, the lycaufn of the Peripatetics, the portico 
of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, were planted with 
trees and decorated with statues ; and the philosophers, instead of 
being immured in a cloister, delivered their instructions in spacious 
and pleasant walks, which, at different hours, were consecrated to the 
exercises of the mind and body. The genius of the founders still 
lived in those venerable seats ; the amWtion of succeeding to the 
masters of human reason, excited a generous emulation; and the 
merit of the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, by the free 
voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian professors were paid 
by their disciples ; according to their mutual wants and abilities, the 
price appears to have varied from a mina to a talent ; and Isocrates 
himself, who derides the avarice of the sophists, required in his school 
of rhetoric, about £30 from each of his 100 pupils. The wages 
of industry are Just and honourable, yet the same Isocrates shed 
tears at the first receipt of a stipend: the Stoic might blush when he 
was hired to preach the contempt of money ; and I should be sorry to 
discover, that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from the example 
of Socrates, as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some property 
of lands and houses was settled by the permission of the laws, and the 
legacies of deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he had pur- 
chased for to minje or .£250, with a fund sufficient for their frug^ 
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subsistence and monthly festivals ; ' and tlie patrimony of Plato af- 
forded an annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually in- 
creased from 3 to looo pieces of gold* Tlie schools of Athens -were 
protected by the wisest and most virtuous of the Roman princes. 
The library whicir Hadrian founded, was placed in a portico adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and supported by loo 
columns of Phrygian marble. The public salaries were assigned by 
the generous spirit of the Antonines ; and each professor, of politics, 
of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epi- 
curean philosophy, received an annual stipend of 10,000 drachma, or 
more than ;£3oo.3 After the death of Marcus, these liberal donations, 
and the privileges attached to the thrones of science, were abolished 
and revived, diminished and enlarged; but soire vestige of royal 
bounty may be found under the successors of Con.stantine ; and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate might tempt the philoso- 
phers of Athens to regret the days of independence and poverty. — 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. ii. 310. It is remarkable, that the im- 
partial favour of the Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as equally useful, or at least 
as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly been the glory and the 
reproach of his country; and the first lessons of Epicurus so strangely 
scandalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that 
of his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes concerning the 
nature of the gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty 
decree, restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced by the 
experience of ages, that the moral character of philosophers is not af- 
fected by the diversity of their theological speculations.^ 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of Athens than the 
establishment of a new religion, whose masters resolved every question 
by an article of faith, and condemned the infidel to eternal flames. In 
many a volume of laborious controversy, they exposed the weakness 
of the understanding and the corruption of the heart, and proscribed 
the spirit of philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doctrine of an 
humble believer. The surviving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato 
would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly mingled a sublime 
theory with the practice of superstition and magic ; and as they re- 
mained alone in the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a secret 
rancour against the government of the church and state, whose severity 


of Epicurus in Diogen Laert. I. x. segm. 16 — so p 611, 6[z A single cpistio 
h j 1 •) diiwlavs the of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicurwns, 

^e dexterous politeness or Cicero, and the mixture of conicinpt .Tnd esteem with which the 


Roii^n scn,Ttors considered the philosophy and philosophers of ( Greece. 
Damascius, in Vit. Isidor, ap\id Phouum, cod. ccxlii. p. 1054 
’ Lucian lin .1 1 -du.i v., c . 



, . XT- — o stipend for thc^ 

profe.ssor. 

^ Ihe birth of Epicurus is fixed to ihcycMr 341 a,c. {Bayle], Olympiad dx 3. ; axid be 
opened lus school at Athens, Olymp. cxviil 3. 30O years a,C. This intolerant law (Athenwiii, 
j- 38. p. » 90 ' Julios Pollux, ix. s.) was enacted m the same, or 

(Sigon. OpPv^-^®' Menag. Diog. Laert. p. B04. Corsiid Fasti Atiid, 
w- OM. Theophrastus, chief of the Penpatetua, and disciple of Aristotle, was involved intiie 
esune eaiic 
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suspended over their beads. About a c^bny. 9 &tt 
reign of Julian,’ Proclus * wa^ permitted to teach in the philosophic 
cha,ir of the Academy, and such was his industry, that he frequently, in 
the same day, pronounced five lessons, and composed seven hundred 
Wes. His sagacious mind explored the deepest questions of morals 
and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments against 
the Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. But in the inter- 
vis of study, he personally conversed with Pan, jEsculapius, and 
Minerva, in whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, and whose pros- 
trate statues he adored ; in the devout persuasion that the philosopher, 
who is a citizen of the universe, should be the priest of its various 
deities. An eclipse of the sun announced his approaching end ; and 
his Life, with that of his scholar Isidore,’ compiled by two of their most 
learned disciples, exliibits a deplorable picture of the second childhood 
of human reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly styled, of 
the Platonic succession, continued forty-four (a.d. 485 — 529) years from 
the death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian,* which imposed a per- 
petual silence on the schools of Athens, and excited the grief and in- 
dignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian science and super- 
stition. Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and Hermias, 
Eulalius and Priscian, Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dis- 
sented from the religion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution of 
seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was denied in their native 
country. They had heard, and they credulously believed, that the 
republic of Plato was realized in the despotic government of Persia, 
and that a patriot king reigned over the happiest and most virtuous of 
nations. They were soon astonished by the natural discovery, that 
Persia resembled the other countries of the globe ; that Qiosroes, who 
alfccted the name of a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious; 
that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi ; 
that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers sennle, and the magis- 
trates unjust ; that tlie guilty sometimes escaped, and that the inno- 
cent were often oppressed. The disappointment of the philosophers 
provoked them to overlook the real virtues of the Persians; and they 
were scandalized with the plurality of wives and concubines, the in- 
cestuous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the 
dogs and vultures, instead of hiding tliem in the earth, or consuming 
them with fire. Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate 
return, and they loudly declared that they had rather die on the 
borders of the empire, than enjoy the wealth and favour of the Bar- 
barian. From this journey, however, they derived a benefit which 
reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. He required, 
that the seven sages who had visited the court of Persia, should be ex- 

’ ITlis w no fanciful acra : the F3gan.s reckoned their calamities from the reign of their hero. 
Proclns, whose nativity is marked by his horoscope (a.T). 412, Feb 8, at c. ?.), died 134 years 
airo loiiXittifoi; fiaciXiuttj a.d. 485 (Mann, in Vil 4 Procl^ c. 1^6 ). 

• The Life of Proclus, by Marinua, was published by Fabnc. (filamburg, 1700^ ct ad 

Kblio. I.<atiii. Lond. 1703.). Suidas (iii 185.), Fabric. (Hiblio. ursec. 1 . v. c. a6e p. 440.), and 
Bruckcr fllist. Crit Phifosoph. li. 319.). * 

* The Life of Isidore was composed by Damascius (4|md Photiuin» cod ccxliL 1038,.). See 
tiM last age of the Pann philosophers in Brucker HL Sfi.)* 

^The Buppression of the schools of Athens is recorded by MaUla (ii. 187. snr Dedo C V?Tr 
Sol.]* and aa anonymous Chronicle in the Vaticaii library (aftid Aicauu. p. xo6.). 
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emptied from the penal laws which Jnstinian enacted against bis Fagan 
subjects ; and this privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty of peace, 
was guarded by the vigilance of a powerful mediator.* Simplicius 
and his companions ended their lives in peace and obscurity ; and as 
they left no disciples, they terminate the long list of Grecian philoso- 
phers, who maybe justly praised, notwithstanding their defects, as the 
wisest and most virtuous of their contemporaries. The writings of 
Simplicius are now extant. . His physical and metaphysical comment- 
aries on Aristotle have passed away with the fashion of the times ; but 
his moral interpretation of Epictetus, is preserved in the library of 
nations, as a classic book, most excellently adapted to direct the will, 
to purify the heart, and to confirm the understanding, by a just confi- 
dence in the nature both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appellation 
of philosopher, liberty and the consulship were founded at Rome by 
the elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office, which may 
be viewed in the successive lights of a substance, a shadow, and a 
name, have been occasionally mentioned in the present history. The 
first magistrates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to 
exercise, in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace and war, 
which were afterwards translated to the emperors. But the tradition 
of ancient dignity was long revered by the Romans and Barbarians. 
A Gothic historian applauds the consulship of Theodoric as the height 
of all temporal glory and greatness ;* the king of Italy himself con- 
gratulates those annual favourites of fortune, who, without the cares, 
enjoyed the splendour of the throne ; and at the end of a thousand 
years, two consuls were created by the sovereigns of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a date to the year, and a 
festival to the people. But the expences of this festival, in which the 
wealthy and the vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, insensibly 
arose to the enormous sum of ;^8o,ooo ; the wisest senators declin^ 
an useless honour, which involved the certain ruin of their families; 
and to this reluctance I should impute the frequent chasms in the last 
age of the consular Fasti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted 
from the public treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates; 
the avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper and more convenient 
method of advice and regulation.^ Seven processions or spectacles 
were the number to which liis edict confined tiie horse and chariot 
races, the athletic sports, the music, and pantomimes of the theatre, 
and the hunting of wild beasts ; and small pieces of silver were dis- 
creetly substituted to the gold medals, which had always excited 
tumult and drunkenness, when they were scattered with a profuse 
hand among the populace. Notwithstanding these precautions, and 
his own example, the succession of consuls finally ceased (a.D. 541) 


’ Agath. (1. il. 60.) relates thU curious story. Chosroes ascended the throne In the year 
S31, and made his first peace with the Romans in the beginnmjf of 533, a date most c ^tnp^bie 
with his yptmg fame and the old age of leddure (Asseman. Bioliotheque Orien. m.' 404. 
Pagi ii. ^41.). . ^ _ 

^ Cassiodor. Vananim Epist. w. x. Joman. c. 57. p. 696. ed. Grot Quod summuni bonum 
primumque in mundo decus edicitur. 

^ R^ulations of Jusdntan (Novell. cy.}« dated at Coostaatitiople, July and addi«si^ to 
Stratfgnu» treasurer of the enu-uh > 
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In the thirteenth year of" Justinian, whose despotic temper might be 
gratified by the silent extinction of a title which admonished the 
Romans of their ancient freedom.' Yet the annual consulship still 
lived in the minds of the people; they fondly expected its speedy 
restoration; they applauded the gracious condescension of successive 
princes, by whom it was assumed in the first year of their rdgn ; and 
three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before that obso- 
lete dignity, which had been suppressed by custom, could be abolished 
by law.' The imperfect mode of distingtiishing each year by the 
name of a magistrate, was usefully supplied by the date of a permanent 
asra ; the creation of the world, according to the Septuagint version, 
was adopted by the Greeks and the Latins, since the age of Charle- 
magne, have computed their time from the birth of Christ.' 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Conquests o/ yustinian in the West. — Character and first Campaigns 
of Belisarii/s, — He ini’ades and subdues ike Vafutal Kingdom of 
Africa. — His Triumph. — The Gothic War.— He recopers Sicily, 
Naples, and Rome. — Siege of Rome by the Goths. — Their retreat 
and Losses. — Surrender of Ravenna. — Glory of Belisarius. — His 
domestic Shame and Misfortunes. 

When (A.n. 535) Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years 
after the fall of the Western empire, the kingdoms of the Goths and 
V.andals had obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a legal establish- 
ment both in Europe and Afric.a. The titles which Roman victory 
had inscribed, were erazed with equal justice by the sword of the Bar- 
barians ; and their successful rapine derived a more v'cncrable sanction 
from time, from treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already rc- 

* Procop, in Anccdot. c. 26 Aleman, p, ,06. In the xvinth year after the conauliihip of 
Baslhos, according to the reckoning of Marccllinui, Victor, Marivis, &c the secret history was 
composed, and, in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally aioiishcd. 

By Leo the philosopher (Novell, xciv. a.d 8S6-gii.l. Pagi (Dis.scrtal, Hypatica, p. 325 .) 
and Ducangc (Gloss. Gr*c. p. 1635.). Even the title was vilihed; consulatus codicilli 
vilc.scunt, says the emperor himself. 

3 According to Julms Africanus, &c. the world was created ihe first of September 5508 
years, three months, and twenty-five days before the birth of Chrwt see Perron. Antiquiio 
des Terns defenduc, p. 20—28.); and ihU ara ha-s been used by the Greeks, the Oriental 
Christens, and even by the Russians, till the reign of Peter I. The period, however arbi- 
trary, is clear and convenient. Of the 7296 years which are supposed to elapse since the crea- 
tion, we s.hafl find 3000 of i^norntjcc and darkness , 2000 cither fabulous or doubtful • looo 
Of ancient history, commencing with the Persian empire, and tlic republich of Rome and 
Athens ; 1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the west to the discovery of Arnenca • 
and the remaining 296 will almost complete three centuries of the rnciciem state of Europe and 
mankind. I regret this chronology, so far preferable to our double and perplexed method 
of counting backwards and forwards the years before and after the Christian sera. 

* world has prevailed in the East since tlie vith general council (a.d. 68r} 
Id the West the Chnslian «ra was first invented in the vith century ; it was propagated in 
the vmth by the authority and wnimgs of venerable Bede ; but it was not till the xtR that the 
u*e became legal and popular LArt de verifier les Date^, Dissert, Prelimio. p. hi xiL 

Miciion Diplomat, t. 329. : the works of alaborious society of Benedictine monka 
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peated by a second or third generation of obedient subjects. Experi- 
ence and Christianity had refuted the superstitious hope, that Rome 
was founded by the gods to reign for ever over the nations of the eartK 
But the proud claim of perpetuail and indefeasible dominion, which 
her soldiers could no longer maintain, was firmly asserted by her 
statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions have been sometimes revived 
and propagated in the modern schools of Jurisprudence. After Rome 
herself had been stripped of the Imperial purple, the princes of Con- 
stantinople assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; 
demanded, as their rightful inheritance, the provinces which had been 
subdued by the consuls, or possessed by the Caesars; and feebly 
aspired to deliver their faithful subjects of the West from the usurpa- 
tion of heretics and Barbarians. The execution of this splendid design 
was in some degree reserved for Justinian. During the five first years 
of his reign, he reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against 
the Persians ; till his pride submitted to his ambition, and he pur- 
chased, at the price of ;^44o,ooo, the benefit of a precarious truce, 
which, in the language of both nations, was dignified with the appella- 
tion of the endltss peace. The safety of the East enabled the emperor 
to employ his forces against the Vandals ; and the internal state of 
Africa afforded an honourable motive, and promised a powerful sup- 
port to the Roman arms.' 

According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom 
(a.d. 523 — 530) had lineally descended to Hilderic the eldest of the 
Vandal princes, A mild disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the 
grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the counsels of clemency and peace ; 
and his accession was marked by the salutary edict, which restored 
two hundred bishops to their churches, and allowed the free profession 
of the Athanasian creed.” But the Catholics accepted with cold and 
transient gratitude, a favour so inadequate to their pretensions, and 
the virtues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of his countrymen. 
The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had renounced the 
faith, and the soldiers more loudly complained that he had degenerated 
from the courage, of his ancestors. His ambassadors were suspected 
of a secret and disgraceful negociation in the Byzantine court ; and 
his general, the Achilles,’ as he was named, of the Vandals, lost a bat- 
lle against the naked and disorderly Moors. The public discontent 
was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent, and military fame, 
gave him an apparent title to the succession ; he assumed (A.D. 530 — 
S34-)> with the consent of the nation, the reins of government ; and his 

* The complete scries of the Vandal war is related by Procopius in a regular and elegant 
narrative (1. i. c. 9—95. 1. ii. c. 1 — 13.) ; and happy would be my lot, could 1 always tread in 
the footstepsof such a^ide. From the enure and diligent perusal of the Greek text, 1 have 
a right to pronounce that the Latin and French versions of Grotius and Cousin may not Ten* 
implicitly trusted : yet the president Cousin bas beeu often praised, and Hugo Choiius was 
the first scholar of a learned age. 

* Huinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal c. xii. 589. His l>cst evidence i.s drawn from tlic Lift* of 
St. Fulgentius, comfwsed by one of his disciples, transcribed in a great nieni>tire in the anLali 
of Baronius, and printed in several great collections (Catalog. Bibliothequc Jjunavisnm, i. 
vol. ii. 1258.). 

3 For what onolity of the mind or For speed, or beauty, or valour? — In what 

language did tlie Vandals read Homer? — ^id he speak German? — The Latins had four ver> 
sions (Fabric, i. 1. ii. c. 3. p. 297,) ; yet in of the praises of Seneca (Consolfc. s60 
they appear to have been more succewul in imitating, than in translating, the Greek poets. 
But Che name of Achilles might be famous and popultf , even axaoDg the imterate 'Rerbanaaa* 
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ufofortunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from the throne to a 
dungeon, where he was strictly guarded with a faithful counsellor, and 
his unpopular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulg- 
ence which Hilderic had shown to his Catholic subjects had power- 
fully recommended him to the favour of Justinian, who^ for the benefit 
of his own sect, could acknowledge the use and justice of religious 
toleration: their alliance, while the nephew of Justin remained in 
a private station, was cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters; and the emperor Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. In two successive embassies, he admonished the usurper 
to repent of his treason, or to abstain, at least, from any further violence 
which might provoke the displeasure of God and of the Romans ; to 
reverence the laws of kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm 
old man peaceably to end his days, either on the throne of Carthage, or 
in the palace of Constantinople. The passions or even the prudence 
of Gelimer compelled him to reject these requests, which were urged 
in the haughty tone of menace and command ; and justified his am- 
bition in a language rarely spoken in the Byzantine court, by alleging 
the right of a free people to remove or punish their chief magistrate, 
who had failed in the execution of the kingly office. After this fruit- 
less expostulation, the captive monarch was more rigorously treated, 
his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confident 
in his strength and distance, derided the vain threats and slow pre- 
parations of the emperor of the East. Justinian resolved to deliver 
or revenge his friend, Gelimer to maintain his usurpation : and the 
war was preceded, according the practice of civilized nations, by the 
most solemn protestations that each party was sincerely desirous of 
peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain and idle 
populace of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted them from 
tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military service. 
But the wiser citizens, who judged of the future by the past, revolved 
in their memory the immense loss, both of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, 
which, after five laborious campaigns, had been recalled from the Per- 
sian frontier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an unknown 
enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, as far as they might 
compute, the demands of an African war ; the taxes which must be 
found and levied to supply those insatiate demands ; and the danger, 
lest their own lives, or at least their lucrative employments, should be 
made responsible for the deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such 
selfish motives (for we may not suspect him of any zeal for the public 
good), John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full council the in- 
clinations of his master. He confessed, that a victory of such import- 
ance could not be too dearly purchased ; but he represented in a grave 
discourse the certain difficulties and the uncertain event. “ You un- 
“dertake,” said the prasfoct, “to besiege Carthage: by land, the dis- 
“tance is not less than 140 days’ journey ; on the sea, a whole year' 

* A absurd Qxa^eratjon I The conquest of Africa may be dated a.d, 533, Septem- 
ba: 14 : it it celebnit^ 1 ^ Juatinian in the pre&ce to his InsUfutes which ifrere pubwied 
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“ must elapse before you can receive any intelligence from your fleet 
“If Africa should be reduced, it cannot be preserved without the ad- 
“ ditional conquest of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose the ob- 
“ ligation of rfew labours ; a single misfortune will attract the Ilar- 
“ barians into the heart of your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the 
weight of this salutary advice; he was confounded by the unwonted 
freedom of an obsequious servant ; and the design of the war would 
perhaps have been relinquished, if his courage had not been rei'ived 
by a voice which silenced the doubts of profane reason. “ I have seen 
“ a vision,” cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the East. “ It is the 
“ will of heaven, O emperor, that you should not abandon your holy 
“ enterprise for the deliverance of the African church. The God of 
“ battles will march before your standard, and disperse your enemies, 
“ who are the enemies of his Son. The emperor might be tempted, 
and his counsellors were constrained, to give credit to this seasonable 
revelation ; but they derived more rational hope from the revolt, 
which the adherents of Hilderic or Athanasius had already excited on 
the borders of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an African subject, 
had privately signified his loyal intentions, and a small military aid re- 
stored the province of Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The 
government of Sardinia had been entrusted to Godas, a valiant Barba- 
rian ; he suspended the payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance 
to the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Justinian, who 
found him master of that fruitful island, at the head of his guards, and 
proudly invested with the ensigns of royalty. The forces of tlie 
Vandals were diminished by discord and suspicion; the Roman 
armies were animated by the spirit of Belisarius ; one of those heroic 
names which are familiar to every age and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was born, and perhaps educated, 
among the Thracian peasants,* without any of those advantages which 
had formed the virtues of the elder and the younger Scipio ; a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state. The silence 
of a loquacious secretary may be admitted, to prove that the youth of 
Belisarius could not afford any subject of praise : he serv^, most 
assuredly with valour and reputation, among the private guards of 
Justinian; and when his patron became emperor, the domestic was 
promoted to military command. After a bold inroad into Persarmenia, 
in which his glory was shared by a colleague, and liis progress was 
checked by an enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important station of 
Dara, wliere he first accepted the service of Procopius, the faithful 
companion, and diligent historian, of his exploits.-* The Mirranes of 
Persia advanced, witli 40,000 of her best troops, to raze the fortifica- 
tions of Dara ; and signified the day and the hour on which the citizens 

November at. of the same year. Includiug the voyage and return, &uch a comilutation miglit 
be truly applied to our ludum euipirc. 

* 'Up/iT^TO^E ^ BjXiO'apicis eic r»p/iav(ar, 1; SpaKwi/re »cat IWupfcoM /iETaJu icei- 
Tat {Procop. Vandal 1 . i. c. xx.). Aleman. (Not. ad Anecdot. p 5.), nn Italian, could easiJp 
reject the German vanity of Giphonlus and Volocrua, who wu»bed to claiiii the hero ; but hit 
Germania, a metropolis of Thrace^ 1 cannot And iu any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the pio* 
vinrcs and cities. 

llie two first Persian campaigns of BeUsiuius are fairly and copiously nlathd by fail ifl 
cretary (Persic. L i. c. 13^x8.}. 
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should prepare a bath for his refreshment after the toils of victory. 
He encountered (a.d. 529 — 532) an adversary equal to himself, by the 
new title of General of the East; his superior in the science of war, 
l>ut much inferior in the number and quality of his troops, which 
amounted only to 25,000 Romans and strangers, relaxed in their 
discipline, and humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain of 
Dara refused all shelter to stratagem and ambush, Belisarius protected 
his front with a deep trench, which was prolonged at first in perpen- 
dicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, to cover the wings of cavalry 
advantageously posted to command the flanks and rear of the enemy. 
When the Roman centre was shaken, their well-timed and rapid charge 
decided the conflict : the standard of Persia fell; the immortals fled; 
the infantry threw away their bucklers, and 8000 of the vanquished 
were left on the field of battle. In the next campaign, Syria was 
invaded on the side of the desert ; and Belisarius, with 20,000 men, 
hastened from Dara to the relief of the province. During the whole 
summer, the desigpis of the enemy were baffled by his skilful disposi- 
tions : he pressed their retreat, occupied each night their camp of the 
preceding day, and would have secured a bloodless victory, if he 
could have resisted the impatience of his own tioops. Their valiant 
promise was faintly supported in the hour of battle; the right wing 
was exposed by the treacherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs; the Huns, a veteran band of 800 warriors, were oppressed by 
superior numbers ; the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted ; but the 
Roman infantry stood firm on the left, for Belisarius himself, dis- 
mounting from his horse, showed them that intrepid despair was their 
only safety. They turned their backs to the Euphrates, and their faces 
to the enemy ; innumerable arrows glanced without effect from the 
compact and shelving order of their bucklers ; an impenetrable line of 
spikes was opposed to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry ; 
and after a resistance of many hours, the remaining troops were 
skilfully embarked under the shadow of the night. The Persian com- 
mander retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict account 
of the lives of so many soldiers which he had consumed in a barren 
victory. But the fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, in 
which alone he had saved his army from the consequences of their 
own rashness : the approach of peace relieved him from the guard of 
the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
amply discharged his obligations to the emperor. When the African 
war became the topic of popular discourse and secret deliberation, 
each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather than ambitious, 
of the dangerous honour; but as soon as Justinian had declared his 
preference of superior merit, their envy was rekindled by the unani- 
mous applause which was given to the choice of Belisarius. The 
temper of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion, that the 
hero was darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and subtile 
Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the confidence, and incurred the 
hatred, of the empress Theodora, The birth of Antonina was ignoble, 
she descended from a family of charioteers ; and her chastity has been 
stained with the foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with long and 
absolute power over the mind of her illustrious husband ; she expressed 
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a manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she accompanied with im- i 
daunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of a military life.* 

The preparations (a.d. 533) for the African war were not unworthy 
of the last contest between Rome and Carthage. The pride and 
flower of the army consisted of the guards of Belisarius, who, accord- 
ing to the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted themselves by 
a particular oath of fidelity to the service of their patron. Their 
strength and stature, for which they had been curiously selected, the 
goodness of their horses and armour, and the assiduous practice of all 
the exercises of war, enabled them to act whatever their courage might 
prompt ; and their courage was exalted by the social honour of their 
rank, and the personal ambition of favour and fortune. Four hundred 
of the bravest of the Heriili marched under the banner of the faithful 
and active Pharas ; their untractable valour was more highly prized 
than the tame submission of the Greeks and Syrians; and of such 
importance was it deemed to procure a reinforcement of 600 Massa- 
geta;, or Huns, that they were allured by fraud and deceit to engage 
in a naval expedition. Five thousand horse and 10,000 foot were 
embarked at Constantinople for the conquest of Africa, but the in- 
fantry, for the most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the 
more prevailing use and reputation of the cavalry ; and the Scythian 
bow was the weapon on which the armies of Rome were now reduced 
to place their principal dependence. From a laudable desire to assert 
the dignity of his theme, Procopius defends the soldiers of his own 
time against the morose critics, who confined that respectable name 
to the heavy-armed warriors of antiquity, and maliciously observed, 
that the word archer is introduced by Homer* as a term of contempt. 
“ Such contempt might perh.ips be due to the naked youths who ap- 
“peared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurking behind a tomb-- 
“stone, or the shield of a friend, drew the bow-string to their breast,* 
“and clismisscd a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our archers (pursues 
“the historian) are mounted on horses, which they manage with 
“admirable skill; their head and shoulders are protected by a casque 
“ or buckler ; they wear greaves of iron on their legs, and their bodies 
“are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, 
“a sword on their left, and their hand is accustomed to wield a lance 
“or javelin in closer combat. Their bows are strong and weighty; 
“ they shoot in every possible direction, advancing, retreating, to the 
“ front, to the rear, or to either flaink; and as they are taught to draw 
“ the bow-string not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm indeed must 
“be the armour that can resist the rapid violence of their shaft.” 
Five hundred transports, navigated by 20,000 mariners of Egypt, 

' See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdotes, c. i. and the notes of Ale- 
mannus, p. 3. . 

■ Preface of Procopius. The enemies of archcry might quote the reproaches of Diomede 
{ll\s.d. A. 385 ] and the permiUerc vulnera ventis of Lucaii (viii. 384.) : yet the Romans could 
not despise the arrows of the Parthians : and in the siege of I'roy, Pandarus, PariSi and 
Teucer, pierced those haughty warnors who insulted them as women or children. 

3 Xco/>T|i^ fitv ireXaefi/, 'ro^w de viiiitpov (Iliad. A. 133.}. Ti niiif rnnrinr how 
j^st— how beautiful is the whole picture! 1 aee the attitudes of the archer^l l^r the twaa|^ 
ing of the bow : 

Aiy^t vtvpn fity* a\ro d* oicroc* 
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Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constantinople. 
The smallest of these vessels may be computed at 30, the largest at 
500, tons ; and the fair average will supply an allowance, liberal, but 
not profuse, of about 100,000 tons,* for the reception of 35,000 soldiers 
and sailors, of 5000 horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and 
of a sufficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of 
three months. The proud gallies, which in former ages swept the 
Mediterranean with so many hundred oars, had long since disap- 
peared; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by 93 light brig- 
antines, covered from the missile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by 
2000 of the brave and robust youth of Constantinople. Twent)'-t\vO 
generals are named, most of whom were afterwards distinguished in 
the wars of Africa and Italy : but the supreme command, both by land 
and sea, was delegated to Belisarius alone, with a boundless power of 
acting according to his discretion as if the emperor himself were pre- 
sent. The separation of the naval and military professions is at once 
the effect and the cause of the modern improvements in the science of 
navigation and maritime war. 

In the seventh year (a.d. 533. June) of the reign of Justinian, and 
about the time of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of 600 ships was 
ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. The patri- 
arch pronounced his benediction, the emperor signified his last com- 
mands, the general’s trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every 
heart, according to its fears or wishes, explored with anxious curiosity 
the omens of misfortune and success. The first halt was made at 
Perinthus or Heraclca, where Belisarius waited five days to receive 
some Thracian horses, a military gift of his sovereign. From thence 
the fleet pursued their course through the midst of the Propontis; but 
as they struggled to pass the straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable 
wind detained them four days at Abydos, where the general exhibited 
a memorable lesson of firmness and severity. Two of the Huns, who 
in a drunken quarrel had sl.ain one of their fellow-soldiers, were in- 
stantly shown to the army suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national 
indignity was resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile 
laws of the empire, and asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a 
small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty sallies of intemperance 
and anger. Their complaints were specious, their clamours were 
loud, and the Romans were not averse to the example of disorder and 
impunity. But the rising sedition was appeased by the authority and 
eloquence of the general : and he represented to the assembled troops 
the obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, the rewards of 
piety and virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in his 
apprehension, was aggravated rather than excused by the vice of in- 

* text appears to allow for the largest vessels 50,000 medimni, or -^000 tons (since the 
weighed 160 Roman, or izo averdupois, pounds). 1 have given a more rational 
interpretation, oy supposing that the Atuc style of Procopius conceals the legal and popular 
m^dtus, a sixth part of the medtmnits (Hooper's Ancient Measures, p. 152^ A contrary^ 
ud indeed a stranger mistake, has crept into an oration of Dinarchus (contra Demosthenem, 
in Reibke Orator. Greec. iv. P. ii, 34.), By reducing the number of shipj» from 500 to 50. and 
translaUu'T by mineSf or pounds, Cousm ba» generously allowed 500 tons for the 

vhole of the Imperial fleet 1 — Did he never Uiiuk ? 
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toxication.' In the navigation from the Hellespont to PebponnesuSi 
which the Greeks, after the siege of Troy, had performed in four 
days the fleet of Belisarius was guided in their course by his master- 
galley, conspicuous in the day by the redness of the sails, and in the 
night by the torches blazing from the mast-head. It was the duty of 
the pilots, as they steered between the islands, and turned the capes 
of Malea and Ttenarium, to preserve the just order and regular inter- 
vals of such a multitude of ships ; as the wind was fair and moderate, 
their labours were not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely dis- 
embarked at Methone on the Messenian coast, to repose themselves 
for a while after the fatigues of the sea. In this place they experienced 
how avarice, invested with authority, may sport witji the lives of 
thousands which are bravely exposed for the public service. According 
to military practice, the bread or biscuit of the Romans was twice 
prepared in the oven, and a diminution of one-fourth was cheerfully 
allowed for the loss of weight. To gain this miserable profit, and to 
save the expcnce of wood, the prrefect John of Cappadocia had given 
orders that the flour should be slightly baked by the same fire which 
warmed the baths of Constantinople ; and when the sacks were opened, 
a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. Such unwhole- 
some food, assisted by the heat of the climate and season, soon pro- 
duced an epidemical disease, which swept away 500 soldiers. Their 
health was restored by the diligence of Belisarius, who provided fresh 
bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his just and humane indigna- 
tion ; the emperor heard his complaint ; the general was praised ; but 
the minister was not punished. From the port of Methone, the pilots 
steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle of 
Zacynthus or Zante, before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a 
most arduous voyage) of too leagues over the Ionian sea. As the 
fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen days were consumed in the slow 
navigation ; and even the general would have suffered the intolerable 
hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina had not preserved the 
water in glass-bottles, which she buried deep in the sand in a part of 
the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length the harbour of 
Caucana,^ on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hos- 
pitable shelter. The Gothic officers who governed the island in the 
name of the daughter and grandson of Thcodoric, obeyed their im- 
prudent orders, to receive the troops of Justinian like friends and allies ; 
provisions were liberally supplied, the cavalry was remounted,* and 
Procopius soon returned from Syracuse with correct information of the 

* 1 have read of a GreeV le^itlator, who mdicted a dcubU penalty on the crimes committed 
in a state nf uuoxication : but it teenib agreed that tins was ratherapoUlical chan a moral law. 

^ Or even in three days, since they anchored the first evening in the neighbouring isle of 
Tenedos : the second day they sailed to Lesbos, the third to the promontory of Eubma, and 
OQ the fourth they reached Argos (Horoer Odyss. T. iy>. Wood's Essay oa Homer, p. 40. 
A pirate sailed from the Kellespont to the seaport at Sparta in three dap (Xenophoo, Hel* 
len 1. ii. c. i.j. 

3 Caucana, near Cnmarina, is at least 50 miles {350 or 400 stadia) from Syracuse (Clorer. 
Sicil. Antiq. p. tpx.). 

^ Procop. Gothic. !. i. c. 3. Tibi tollit hinnitum apU <iiiadrigis in the Sicilian paa> 
tures of Grosphus (Horat. Carm. ii. x6.b Aoragas , • • , magnaounOm qncm^pi amteratof 
equorum (Virg. iEneid. iiu 704.). Xharoa horsey whose victoriee an immnrtalmiq by 
dar, were bred in thia aiuhtry* 
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State and designs of the Vandals. His intelligence determined Beli* 
sarius to hasten his operations, and his wise impatience was seconded 
by the winds. The fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of 
Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong 
gale from the north-east, and finally (September) cast anchor at the 
promontory of Caput Vada, about five days’ journey to the south of 
Carthage.' 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he 
must have delayed the conquest of Sardinia, for the immediate de- 
fence of his person and kingdom. A detachment of 5000 soldiers, 
and 120 galhes, would have joined the remaining forces of the Van- 
dals ; and the descendant of Genseric might have surprised and op- 
pressed a fleet of deep-laden transports incapable of action, and of 
light brigantines that seem only qualified for flight. Relisarius had 
secretly trembled when he overheard his soldiers, in the passage, em- 
boldening each other to confess their apprehensions : if they were 
once on shore, they hoped to maintain the honour of their arms ; but 
if they should be attacked at sea, they did not blush to acknowledge 
that they wanted courage to contend at the same time with the winds, 
the waves, and the Barbarians.’ The knowledge of their sentiments 
decided Belisarius to seize the first opportunity of landing them on the 
coast of Africa ; and he prudently rejected, in a council of war, the 
proposal of sailing with the fleet and army into the port of Carthage. 
Three months after their departure from Constantinople, the men and 
horses, the arras and military stores, were safely disembarked, and five 
soldiers were left as a guard on board each of the ships, which were 
disposed in the form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops oc- 
cupied a camp on the sea-shore, which they fortified, according to an- 
cient discipline, with a ditch and rampart; and the discovery of a 
source of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, excited the super- 
stitious confidence of the Romans. The next morning, some of the 
neighbouring gardens were pillaged ; and Belisarius, after chastising 
the offenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the decisive moment, 
of inculcating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine policy. 
‘‘When I first accepted the commission of subduing Africa, I depended 
“much less,” said the general, “on the numbers, or even the bravery, 
“ of my troops, than upon the friendly disposition of the natives, and 
“ their immoi tal hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive me of 
“ this hope; if you continue to extort by rapine what might be pur- 
“ chased for a little money, such acts of violence will reconcile these 
“ implacable enemies, and unite them in a just and holy league against 
“ the invaders of their country.” These exhortations were enforced by 
a rigid discipline ; of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and 
praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, instead of deserting 
their houses, or hiding their corn, supplied the Romans with afairand 
liberal market : the civil officers of the province continued to exercise 
their functions in the name of Justinian ; and the clergy, from motives 

‘ The Caput Vada of Trocop. (where Justinian afterwards founded a city— de £dif»c. h vi. 
c. 6.) i& the promontory of Ammon in Strabo, the Brachodcs of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of tlia 
oiodems, a long narrow slip that runs into the sea (Shaw’s Travels, p. xxi.). 

^ A ceniuiion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly strain, the same dislike 
fo the sea and to naval cuiuUits (riutarcb in Antonio, p. 1730. ed. Hen. Stepli.}. 
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of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured to promote the cause 
of a Catholic emperor. The small town of Sullecte,' one day’s jour- 
ney from the camp, had the honour of being foremost to open her 
gates, and to resume her ancient allegiance : the larger cities of Leptis 
and Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as soon as Belisarius 
appeared ; and he advanced without opposition as far as Giasse, a 
palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from Car- 
thage. The weary Romans indulged themselves in the refreshment of 
shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious fmits; and the preference 
which Procopius allows to these gardens over any that he had seen, 
either in the East or West, may be ascribed either to the taste or the 
fatigue of the historian. In three generations, prosperity and a warm 
climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly 
became the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and gardens, 
which might deserve the Persian name of paradise^ they enjoyed a 
cool and elegant repose ; and, after the daily use of the bath, the Bar- 
barians were seated at a table profusely spread with the delicacies of 
the land and sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing after the fashion 
of the Medes, were embroidered with gold : love and hunting were the 
labours of their life, and their vacant hours were amused by panto- 
mimes, chariot-races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisarius was 
constantly awake and active against his unseen enemies by whom in 
every place, and at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked An 
officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the vanguard 
of 300 horse; 600 Massagetx covered at a certain distance the left 
flank; and the whole fleet steering along the coast, seldom lost sight 
of the army, which moved e.ichday about 12 miles, and lodged in the 
evening in strong camps, or in friendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and 
terror. He prudently wished to protract the war till his brother, with 
his veteran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia; and 
he now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying 
the fortifications of Africa, had left him only the dangerous resource 
of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal 
conquerors, fioin their original number of 50,000, were multiplied, 
without including their women and children, to 160,000 fighting men : 
and such forces, animated with valour and union, might have crushed, 
at their first landing, the feeble and exhausted bands of the Roman 
general. But the fiicndsof the captive king were more inclined to ac- 
cept the invitations, than to resist the progress, of Belisarius ; and 
many a proud Barbarian disguised h’S aversion to war under the more 
specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet the authority and 
promises of Gelimer collected a formidable army, and his plans were 
concerted with some degree of military skill. An order was dis- 


SuIIccte U pcrliaps the Tunis Hannibalis, an old building, now as large as the Tower of 
tendon. 1 he march of Beliwnus to Leptis, Adrumetum, &c. is illustrated by the cmnpaicn 
of Cxsar (Htmus, de Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guichardt), and Shaw’s TravS 
nt.l in the same country. 
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patched to his brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of Carthage, 
and to encounter the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten 
miles from the city ; his nephew Gibamund, with 2000 horse, was des- 
tined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who silently fol- 
lowed, should charge their rear, in a situation which excluded them 
from the aid or even the view of their fleet. But the rashness of 
Ammatas was fatal to himself and his country. He anticipated the 
hour of attack, outstripped his tardy followers, and was pierced with 
a mortal wound, after he had slain with his own hand twelve of his 
boldest antagonists. His Vandals fled to Carthage; the highway, 
almost ten miles, was strewed with dead bodies ; and it seemed in- 
credible that such multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of 
300 Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated after a slight 
combat by the 600 Massagette : they did not equal the third part of 
his numbers ; but each .Scythian was fired by the example of his 
chief, who gloriously exercised the privilege of his family, by riding 
foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow against the enemy. In 
the mean while Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event, and misguided 
by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman army, and 
reached the scene of action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the 
fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible fury the 
advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and perhaps decided, 
the victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable moments in the 
discharge of a vain, though pious, duty to the dead. While his spirit 
was broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of Belisarius, 
who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards 
with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying 
trocms, and to restore the fortune of the day. Much room could not 
be found in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general; but the 
king fled before the hero; and the Vandals, accustomed only to a 
Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms and dis- 
cipline of the Romans. Gelimer retired with hasty steps towards the 
desert of Numidia; but he had soon the consolation of learning that 
his private orders for the execution of Hilderic and his captive friends 
had been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s revenge was useful only to 
his enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited the compassion of 
his people ; his life might have perplexed the victorious Romans ; and 
the lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was innocent, was 
relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his honour or relin- 
quishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of the army 
informed each other of the accidents of the day; and Belisarius 
pitched his camp on the field of victory, to which the tenth mile-stone 
from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of dedmus. From a 
wise suspicion of the stratagems and resources of the Vandals, he 
marched the next day in order of battle, halted in the evening before 
the gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, that he might 
not, in darkness and disorder, expose the city to the license of the 
soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the secret ambush of the city. 
But as the fears of Belisarius were the result of calm and intrepid 
season, he was soon satisfied that he might confide, without danger, 
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tn the jjeaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed 
with innumerable torches, the signals of the public joy; the chain was 
removed that guarded the entrance of the port ; the gates were thrown 
open, and the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed (A.D. 533. 
Sept 15) and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the 
Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were announced to the city on the 
eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches were already adorned and iUu- 
niinated for the festival of the martyr, whom three centuries of super, 
stition had almost raised to a local deity. The Arians, conscious that 
their reign had expired, resigned the temple to the Catholics, who 
rescued their saint from profane hands, performed the holy rites, and 
loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. One awful 
hour reversed the foi tunes of the contending parties. The suppliant 
Vandals, who had so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, sought 
an humble refuge in the sanctuary of the church ; while the merchants 
of the East were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the palace by 
their affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, 
and showed them, through an aperture in the wall, the sails of the 
Roman fleet. After their separation. from the army, the naval com- 
manders had proceeded with slow caution along the coast, till they 
reached the Hermtean promontory, and obtained the first intelligence 
of the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his instructions, they would 
have cast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skil- 
ful seamen had not represented the perils of the shore, and the signs 
of an impending tempest. Still ignorant of the revolution, they de- 
clined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of the port ; and 
the adjacent harbour and suburb of Mandracium were insulted only 
by the rapine of a private officer who disobeyed and deserted his 
leaders. But the Imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered 
through the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and occupied in the deep 
and capacious lake of Tunis a secure station about five miles from the 
capital.* No sooner was Belisarius informed of their arrival, than he 
dispatched orders that the greatest part of the mariners should be im- 
mediately landed to join the triumph, and to swell the apparent num- 
bers of the Romans. Before he allowed them to enter the gates of 
Carthage, he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the 
occasion, not to disgrace the glory of their arms ; and to remember 
that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the deliverers 
of the Africans, who must now be respected as the voluntary and affec- 
tionate subjects of their common sovereign. The Romans marched 
through the streets in close ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy had 
appeared; the strict order maintained by the general imprinted on 
their minds the duty of obedience ; and in an age in which custom and 
impunity almost sanctified the .abuse of conquest, the genius of one 
man repressed the passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace 
and complaint was silent ; the trade of Carthage was not interrupted ; 
while Africa changed her master and her government, the shops con- 

* The ncighbouThood of Carfhage, the sea, the laud, and rhe rivers, are changed almost as 
much as the works of man. The isthmus, or neck, of the city, is now confounded with the 
continent : the harbour is a diy plain ; and the lake, or staenum, no more than a montss, 
with six or seven feet water in the mid-channel. D’AiivilTe f^og. Anc. iii. 83,), 
(Travels, p. 77.), Marniol (Descrip, de I’Afri^. u. 465.), and Thuanus (Tvlii. n. iii. 334.}. 
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tinued open and busy; and the soldiers, after sufficient guards had 
been posted, modestly departed to the houses which, were allotted for 
their reception. Belisarius fixed his residence in the palace ; seated 
himself on the throne of Genseric ; accepted and distributed the Bar- 
baric spoil ; granted their lives to the suppliant Vandals ; and laboured 
to repair the damage which the suburb of Mandracium had sustained 
in the preceding night. At supper he entertained his principal officers 
with the form and magnificence of a royal banquet.' The victor was 
respectfully served by the captive officers of the household ; and in 
the moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators applauded the 
fortune and merit of Belisarius, his envious flatterers secretly shed 
their venom on every word and gestuie which might alarm the sus- 
picions of a jealous monarch. One day was given to these pompous 
scenes, which may not be despised as useless if they attracted the 
popular veneration ; but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the 
pride of victory could suppose a defeat, had already resolved, that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of arms, or 
the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage had alone 
been exempted from the general proscription ; but in the reign of 
ninety-five years they were suffeicd to decay by the thoughtless and 
indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored with incredible dis- 
patch the walls and ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged the 
workmen; the soldiers, the mariners, and the citizens, vied with each 
other in the salutary labour ; and Gelimer, who had feared to trust his 
person in an open town, beheld with astonishment and despair the 
rising strength of an impregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, applied him- 
self to collect the remains of an army scattered, rather than destroyed, 
by the preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage attracted some 
Moorish bands to the standard of Gelimer. He encamped (a.D. 533. 
Nov.j in the fields of Bulla, four days’ journey from Carthage ; insulted 
the capital, which he deprived of the use of an aqueduct ; proposed an 
high reward for the head of every Roman ; affected to spare the per- 
sons and property of his African subjects, and secretly negotiated 
with the Arian sectaries and the confederate Huns. Under the secir- 
cumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served only to aggravate his 
distress; he reflected with the deepest anguish, that he had wasted, in 
that useless enterprise, 5000 of his bravest troops; and he read, with 
grief and shame, the victorious letters of his brother Zano, who ex- 
pressed a sanguine confidence that the king, after the example of 
their ancestors, had already chastised the rashness of the Roman 
invader. “Alas! my brother,” replied Gelimer, “Heaven has de- 
“ dared against our unhappy nation. While you have subdued Sar- 
“ dinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner did Belisarius appear with a 
“ handful of soldiers, than courage and prosperity deserted the cause 
“ of the Vandals. Your nephew Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, 
“have been betrayed to death by the cowardice of their followers. 

1 From Delphi, the name of Delphicum was given, both in Greek and Latin, to a tripod ; 
and, by an easy analogy, the same appellation was extended at Rome, Constantinople and 
Carthage, to the royal banquetting room (Procop. Vandal. 1 . i c. ai. Ducai^e, Glota. (mcb 
p. 27;. ad Alexiad. p. 4x3. 
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“ Our horses, our ships, Carthage itseli, and all Africa, are in the 
“ power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an ignominious re- 
“ pose, at the expence of their wives and children, their wealth and 
“ liberty. Nothing now remains, except the field of Bulla, and the 
“ hope of your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our relief ; restore our 
“ empire, or perish by our side.” On the receipt of this epistle, Zano 
imparted his grief to the principal Vandals; but the intelligence was 
jn iidently concealed from the natives of the island. The troops cm- 
biirked in 120 galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor the third day 
on the confines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their march to join 
the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview : 
the two brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no questions were 
asked of the Sardinian victory; no uiquines were made of the African 
niislortuncs : they saw before their eyes the whole extent of their 
calamities; and the absence of their wives and children afforded a 
melancholy proof, that cither death or captivity had been their lot. 
The languid spirit of the V’andals was at length awakened and united 
by the entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
danger which threatened their monarchy and religion. The military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle; and such was the rapid in- 
ciease, that before their army reached Tricameron, about 20 miles 
from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
that they surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of 
the Romans. But these powers were under the command of Belisa- 
nus ; and, as he was conscious of their superior merit, he permitted 
the Barbarians to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. The Ro- 
mans were instantly under arms: a rivulet covered their front; the 
cavalry formed the first line, which Bclisarius supported in the centre, 
at the head of 500 guards ; the infantry, at some distance, was posted 
in the second line ; and the vigilance of the general watched the 
separate station and ambiguous faith of the Massagetoc, who secretly 
reserved their aid for the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and 
the reader may easily supply, the speeches' of the commanders, who, 
by arguments the most apposite to their situation, inculcated the im- 
portance of victory and the contempt of life. Zano, ivith the troops 
which had followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the 
centre ; and the throne of Censeric might have stood, if the multitude 
of Vandals had imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away their 
l.inces and missile weapons, they drew their swords, and expected the 
charge : the Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet ; they were thrice 
repulsed ; and the conflict was firmly maintained, till Zano fell, and 
the standard of Bclisarius was displayed. Gelimcr retreated to his 
camp ; the Huns joined the pursuit ; and the victors despoiled the 
bodies of the slain. Yet no more than fifty Romans, and eight hun- 
dred Vandals, were found on the field of battle; so inconsiderable was 
the carnage of a day, which e.\tmguislicd a nation, and transferred the 
empire of Africa. In the evening, Bclisarius led his infantry to the at- 
tark of the camp ; and the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed 
the vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the vanquished, death 

‘ Tlicse orationi always e.vpr(?ss the sense of the Umes, and 'tnnc'.iincs of the a 
have condensed that seube, and thrown away dcclan«aUO£u 
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was a relief, life a burthen, and infamy the only object of terror. His 
departure was secret; but as soon as the Vandals discovered that 
their king had deserted them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for 
their personal safety, and careless of every object that is dear or valu- 
able to mankind. The Romans entered the camp without resistance; 
and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the darkness and con- 
fusion of the night. Every Barbarian who met their swords was 
inhumanly massacred ; and avarice itself was almost satiated with the 
treasures of gold and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and peace. In this frantic 
search, the troops e\’cn of Belisarius forgot their caution and respect. 
Intoxicated with lust and rapine, theyexploicd in small parties, or 
alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, .and the caverns, that 
might possibly conceal any desirable prize ; laden with booty, they 
deserted their ranks, and wandered, without a guide, on the high road 
to Carthage ; and if the flying enemies had dared to return, very few 
of the conquerors would have escaped. Deeply sensible of the dis- 
grace and danger, Belisarius passed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory; at the dawn of day, he planted his standard on a hill, 
recalled his guards and veterans, and gradually restored the modesty 
and obedience of the camp. It was e(|ually the concern of the Roman 
general to subdue the hostile, and to save the piostiate Barbarian: 
and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found only in churches, 
were protected by his authority, disarmed, and separately confined, 
that they might neither disturb the public peace, nor become the 
victims of popular revenge. After dispatching a light detachment to 
tread the footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced with his whole army, 
about ten days’ march, as far as Hippo Regius, which no longer 
possessed the relies of St. Augustin.' The season, and the certain in- 
telligence that the Vandal had fled to the inaccessible countiy of the 
Moors, determined Belisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, and to fi.x 
his winter quarters at Carthage. From thence he dispatched his prin- 
cipal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that, in the space of three 
months, he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving Vandals 
yielded (a.d. 534), without resistance, their arms and their freedom : the 
neighbourhood of Carthage submitted to his presence ; and the more 
distant provinces were successively subdued by the report of his victory. 
Tripoli was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and Cor- 
sica surrendered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, the head 
of the valiant Zano; and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, 
consented to remain an humble appendage of the African kingdom. 
Caesarea, a royal city, which in looser geography may be confounded 
with the modem Algiers, was situate 30 days’ march to the westward 

* I'he relics of St. Augustin were carried by the African bishops to their Sardinian exile 
(a.d. 500) : and it was believed in the viiith century that Liutprand, king of the Lombard-., 
transported them (a p, 731) from Sirdinia to Pavia. In the yeai 1095, the Augustin friars of 
that city a brick arch, marble cuffin, silver case, silk wrapper, bones, blood, &c. and 
perhaps an inscription of Agostino in Gothic letters, Hut this useful discovery has been dis- 
puted by reason .ind jealousy (Earonius, Annal. A.D. 7^5, No. 2—9. Tillemont, Mem, Ecclci 
xiij. 94J. Montf.iiicon, Diarium Ital. p. 26. Muratori, Antiq, Ital. Medii ^Evi, v. dissert 
Iviii, 9, who had composed a separate tre<itise before the decree of the bishop of Pavia, and 
Pope Benedict XI 11 .), 
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of Carthage : by land, the road was infested by the Moors ; but the 
sea was open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. An active 
and discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, where he occupied 
Septem or Ceuta,' which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the Afncan 
coast : that remote place was afterwards adorned and fortified by 
j ustinian ; and he seems to have indulged the vain ambition of extend- 
ing his empire to the Columns of Hercules. He received the messengers 
of victory at the time when he was preparing to publish the pandects 
of the Roman law ; and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the 
divine goodness, and confessed, in silence, the merit of his successful 
general.’ Impatient to abolish the temporal and spiritual tyranny of the 
Vandals, he proceeded, withcitt delay, to the full establishment of the 
Catholic church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immunities, were re- 
stored and amplified with a liberal hand ; the Arian worship was sup 
pressed; the Donatist meetings were proscribed and the synod ol 
Carthage, by the voice of 217 bishops,' applauded the just measure of 
pious retaliation. On such an occasion, it may not be presumed, that 
many orthodox prelates were absent; but the comparative smallness 
of their number, which in ancient councils had been twice or even 
thrice multiplied, most clearly indicates the decay both of the church 
and state. While Justinian approved himself the defender of the faith, 
he entertained an ambitious hope, that his victorious lieutenant would 
speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to the space which 
they occupied before the invasion of the Moors and Vandals; zind 
Belisarius was instructed to establish five dukes or commanders in the 
convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caesarea, and Sardinia, 
and to compute the military force of palatines or borderers that might 
be sufficient for the defence of Africa, The kingdom of the Vandals 
was not unworthy of the presence of a Praetorian praefect ; and four 
consulars, three presidents, were appointed to administer the seven 
provinces under his civil jurisdiction. The number of their subordinate 
officers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, was minutely expressed; 
396 for the prefect himself, 50 for each of his vicegerents ; and the 
rigid definition of their fees and salaries w’as more effectual to confirm 
the right, than to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be op- 
pressive, but they were not idle ; and the subtle questions of justice 
and revenue were infinitely propagated under the new government, 
which professed to revive the freedom and equity of the Roman re- 
public. The conqueror was solicitous to extract a prompt and plentiful 
supply from his African subjects ; and he allowed them to claim, even 
in the third degree, and from the collateral line, the houses and lands 

* Ta Tr}s woX»T«ias irpooima, is the expression of Procop. {de Edific. 1 . Vi. c. 7.). 
Ceuta, which has been defaced by the Portuguese, flourished in nobles and palaces, in aeri. 
culture and manufactures, under the more prosperous reign of the Arabs (I’Afrique de Mar- 
mol, ii 236.). 

See the second and third preambles to the Pigesl, or Pandects, promul^ted a,d. 533, 
December 16. To the titles of Vandalicut SLnd Aj^icoftus, Justinian, or rauier Belisanus, 
had acquired a jus>t claim : Gothiens was premature, and Frattcicus false, anrf offensive to a 
great nation. 

3 See the original acts in Baron, (a.d. 535, No. az— 54.). The emperor ^plaudahisowa 
clemency to die heretics, cum sufBciat eis vtvere. 

< Dupin (Gcog. Sacra Afnc. p. lix. ad Optat. Milev.) observes and bewails this episcopal 
decay. In the more prosperous age of the ^urch, he had noticed 690 bishoprics ; but however 
ciinutr ivere the dioceses, it is not probable that they pil existed at the same 
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of which their families had been unjustly despoiled by tbe Vandah. 
After the departure of Belisarius, who acted by an high and special 
commission, no ordinary provision was made for a master-general of 
the forces; but the office of Pra;torian prefect was entrusted to a sol 
dier; the civil and military powers were united, according to the prac- 
tice of Justinian, in the chief governor; and the representative of the 
emperor in Africa, as wey.:jC§ in Italy, was soon distinguished by the 
appellation of Exarch.' 

Yet the conquest of Africa'was imperfect,’ till her former sovereign 
was delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Rgmans. 
Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part of 
his treasure should be transported to Spain, where he hoped to find a 
secure refuge at the court of the king of the Visigoths. But these in- 
tentions were disappointed by accident, treachery, and the indefatigable 
pursuit (a.D. 534 — the Spring) of his enemies, who intercepted his 
flight from the sea-shore, and chased the unfortunate monarch, with 
some faithful followers, to the inaccessible mountain of Papua," in the 
inland country of Numidia. He was immediately besieged by Pharas, 
an officer whose truth and sobriety were the more applauded, as such 
qualities could be seldom found among the Heruli, the most corrupt 
of the Barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Belisarius had entrusted 
this important charge ; and, after a bold attempt to scale the mountain, 
in which he lost i to soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, 
the operation of distress and famine on the mind of the Vandal king. 
From the softest habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of 
industry and wealth, he was reduced to share the poverty of the 
Moors ,3 supportable only to themselves by their ignorance of a happier 
condition. In their rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which confined 
the smoke and excluded the light, they promiscuously slept on the 
ground, perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, their children, and 
their cattle. Sordid and scanty were their garments ; the use of bread 
and wine was unknown ; and their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly 
baked in the ashes, were devoured almost in a crude state by the 
hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must have sunk under these 
strange and unwonted hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured ; but his actual misery was embittered by the recollection 
of past greatness, the daily insolence of his protectors, and the Just 
apprehension, that the light and venal Moors might be tempted to 
betray the rights of hospitality. The knowledge of his situation dic- 
tated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas. “ Like yourself,” 
said the chief of the Henrli, “ I am an illiterate Barbarian, but I speak 
“ the language of plain sense, and an honest heart. Why will you 
“persist in hopeless obstinacy.^ Why will you ruin yourself, your 
“family, and nation.? The love of freedom and abhorrence of slavery? 

“ The African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his German, biographer (Cod. 1 - i. tit. 27. 
Vovell. 36. 131. Vit Justinian, p 349.^. 

^ Mount Papua is plared by d’AnviUe(iu- 92.andTabul Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hippo 
Regius and the sea ; yet this situation til agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and tae 
words of Procop. ( 1 . ii. c. 4.), ci? Toty Noi/jui^iac e<7)(aTOi«. 

3 Shaw (Travels, p. 220 ) most accurately represents the manners of the Bedouins and 
Kabyles, the last of whom, by ihcir language, arc the remnant of the Moors : yet how changed 
—how nvLired are these modern savages !— provisions are plenty among them, and bread is 
to nmn I 
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"Alas, my dearest GeUmer, are you not already the worst of slaves 
“ the slave of the vil# nation of the Moors? Woijld it not be prefer- 
“able to sustain at Constantinople a life of poverty and servitude, 
“rather than to reign the undoubted monarch of the mountain of 
“ Papua? Do you think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian? 
“ Befisarius is his subject ; and we oursdves, whose birth is not infe- 
“riorto your own, are not ashamed of obedience to the Roman 

“ emperor. That generous prince will you a rich inheritance of 

“ lands, a place in the senate, and the m^ity of Patrician : such are 
“ his gracious intentions, and you may depend with full assurance on 
“ the word oi^ Beiisarius. So long as heaven has condemned us to 
“ suffer, patience is a virtue ; but if we reject the proffered deliverance, 
“it degenerates into blind and stupid despair.” “ I am not insensible," 
replied the king of the Vandals, “how kind and rational is your ad- 
“vice. But I cannot persuade myself to become the slave of an unjust 
“enemy, who has deserved my implacable hatred. Him I had never 
“ injured either by word or deed : yet he has sent against me, I know 
“not from whence, a certain Beiisarius, who has cast me headlong 
“from the throne into this abyss of misery. Justinian is a man; he 
“is a prince; does he not dread for himself a similar reverse of for- 
“ tune? I can write no more : my grief oppresses me. Send me, I 
“ beseech you, my dear Phatas, send me, a lyre,' a spunge, and a loaf 
"of bread." From the Vandal messenger, Pharas was informed of 
the motives of this singular request. It was long since the king of 
Africa had tasted bread; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect 
of fatigue or incessant weeping; and he wished to solace the meUn- 
choly hours, by singing to the lyre the sad story of his own misfor- 
tunes. The humanity of Pharas was moved; he sent the three 
extraordinary gifts ; but even his humanity prompted him to redouble 
the vigilance of his guard, that he might sooner compel his prisoner 
to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Romans, but salutary to 
himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to reason and 
necessity ; the solemn assurances of safety and honourable treatment 
were ratified in the emperor’s name, by the ambassador of Beiisarius; 
and the king of the Vandals descended from the mountain. The first 
public interview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage ; and when the 
royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a fit of laughter. 
The crowd might naturally believe, that extreme grief had deprived 
Gelimer of his senses ; but in this mournful state, unseasonable mirth 
insinuated to more intelligent observers, that the vain and transitory 
scenes of human greatness are unworthy of a serious thought.”’ 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar 
truth ; that flattery adheres to power, and envy to superior merit. The 
chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think themselves the rivals ol 

* By Procopius it is styUd a lyre ; perhaps kar^ would have been more naponal. The ia» 
stnimects of music are thus distinguished by Venatitius Fortunatus : 

Romanusque lyrA tibt plaiulat, Barbaras harpS. 

* Herodotus elegantly describes the strauf^e e^cts of grief in ariother royal captn^ 
P.sammetichus ofEeypt, who wept at the les$er,and was silent at the ^eatest of his 

(I ill- c. X4>). In tfte interview of Paulus /Eoultus and Persest Beliskarius might study hit 
part : but it is probable that he never read either Livy or Plutari^ ; and it is certain that his 
generosity did ngt need a tutor. 

* * * 
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an hero. Their private dispatches' maliciously aiSrttied, (hstt the 
conqueror of Africa, strohg in his r^tsiibw and the putdic loVe, 
conspired to seat himself on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian 
listen^ with too patient an ear; and his silence was the result of 
jealousy rather than of confidence. An honourable alternative, of 
remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital, was indeed 
Submitted to the discretion of Belisarius ; but he Wisely concluded, 
from intercepted letters, and the knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, 
that he must cither resign his head, erect his standard, or confound 
his enemies by his presence and submission. Innocence and courage 
decided his choice ; his guards, captives, and treasures, were diligently 
embarked ; and so prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at 
Constantinople preceded any certain account of his departure from 
the port of Carthage. Such unsuspecting loyalty removed the appre- 
hensions of Justinian ; was silenced and inflamed by the public 
gratitude ; and the third Africanus obtained the honours or a triumph 
(a,d. 534, Autumn), a ceremony which the city of Constantine hat! never 
seen, and which ancient Rome, since the reign of Tiberius, had re- 
served for the auspicious arms of the Caesars.' From the palace of 
Belisarius, the procession was conducted through the principal streets to 
the hippodrome ; and this memorable day seemed to avenge the injuries 
of Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The wealth of 
nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or effeminate luxury; 
rich armour, golden thrones, and the chariots of state which had been 
used by the Vandal queen; the massy furniture of the royal banquet, 
the splendour of precious stones, the elegant forms of statues and 
vases, the more substantial treasure of gold, and the hbly vessels of 
the Jewish temple, which, after their long peregrination, were respect- 
fully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long train of 
the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature and manly 
countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced : he was clad in a purple robe, 
and still maintained the Majesty of a king. Not a tear escaped from 
his eyes, not a sigh was heard ; but his pride or piety derived some 
secret consolation from the Words of Solomon," which he repeatedly 
pronounced, VANITY ! vanity! all is vanity! Instead of ascend- 
ing a triumphal car drawn by four horses or elephants, the modest 
conqueror marfched On foot at the head of his brave companions ; his 
prudence might decline an honour too conspicuous for a subject : and 
Ills magnanimity might justly disdain What had been so often sulli^ 
by the vilest of tyrants. The glorious procession entered the gate of 
the hippodrome ; was saluted by the acclamations of the senate and 
people ; and halted before the tiirone where J ustinian and Theodora 
were seated to receive the homage of the captive monarch and the 
victorious hero. They both performed the customary adoration ; 

" ^tcr the title of im^eraior had lost the old military sense, and the Roman auspScei were 
abolished by Christianity (La Bleterie, Mem. dc I'AcaiL xai. 302.), a triumph might be giTell 
with less Inconsistency to a private general. 

" If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like Prior's poem, a pious **"4 
moral comiioiikion of more recent times, in his name, and on the sul^ct of 1^ repentance, 
The latter is the opinion «« the learned and free.spirited Grotius (Opp. Theolog, i. 256.) : oira 
indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a lat^hr Cofnpass of ihoOglit End exparieaoA 
than seem to belong cither to a Jew Or a king, 
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apd G>]^ng prostrate on the raound* respectfully touched the footstotd 
of a prince who had not unscathed his sword : some g^tle violence 
was used to bend the stubborn spirit of the grandson of Genseric ; and 
however trained to servitude, the genius of Belisarius must have 
secretly rebelled. He was immediately declared consul (A.D. 535 
Jan. i) fpr the ensuing year, and the day of his inauguration resembled 
the pomp of a second triumph : his curule chair was borne aloft on 
the shoulders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, 
and rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution of 
a treaty for which his honour had been pledged to the king of the 
Vandals. The religious scruples of Gelimer, who adhered to the 
Arian heresy, were incompatible with the dignity of senator or pa- 
trician : but he received from the emperor an ample estate in the 
province of Galatia, where (he abdicated monarch retired with his 
family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of con- 
tent.* The daughters of HiUleric were entertained with the respectful 
tenderness due to their age and misfortune ; and Justinian and 
Theodora accepted the honour of educating and enriching the female 
descendants of the great Theodosius. The bravest of the Vandal 
youth were distributed into five squadrons of cavalry, which adopted 
the name of their benefactor, and supported in the Persian wars the 
glory of their ancestors. But these rare exceptions, the reward of birth 
or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose num- 
bers, before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more than fiooyOQO 
persons. After the exile of their king and nobles, the servile crowd 
might purchase their safety, by abjuring their character, religion, and 
language ; and their degenerate posterity would be insensibly mingled 
with the common herd of African subjects. Yet even in the' present 
age, and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has 
discovered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern 
race ; “ and it was formerly believed, that the boldest of tjie Vandals 
fled beyond the power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy 
their solitary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean.^ Afrita. 
had been their empire, it became their prison ; nor could they entertain 
a hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, where 
their brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, still wandered in their 
native forests. It was impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers 
of unknown seas and hostile Barbarians : it was impossible for brave 
men to expose their nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their 
countrymen, to describe the kingdoms which they had lost, and to 
claim a share of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier hour, 

' In the BeliRaire of Marmontel. the ktn^ and the conqueror of Africa meet, sup« and cob* 
verse, without recollecting each other. It is surely a fault of that romance, that not only the 
hero, but all to whom he had been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost their eyes or 
their memory. 

^ Shnw. p. 59. Yet since Procop. ii. c. 13.} speaks of a people of mount Atlas, asalreadir 
distinguisned by white bodies and yellow hair, the phenomenon (which is hkewi&e visible ia 
the Andes of Peru, Buffon, Hi. 504.) may naturally be ascribed to the elevation of the ground 
and the temperature of the air. 

3 The geo|p^pher of Ravenna (1. iit. c. xi. 199. Paris, 1688} describes the Mauritama Gmai» 
tana (opposite to Cadiz), ubi gcus Vandalorum. a BelUaiio devicta in Afridl, fugit et biui» 
quam comparuit. 
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they had almost unanimously renounced.* In the country between 
the Elbe and the Oder, several populous villages of Lusatia are 
inhabited by the Vandals : they still preserve their language, their 
customs, and the purity of their bloc^; support with some im- 
patience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; and serve with secret and 
voluntary allegiance, the descendant of their ancient kings, who in his 
- garb and present fortune is confounded with the meanest of his 
vassals.” The name and situation of this unhappy people might 
indicate their descent from one common stock with the conquerors of 
Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect more clearly represents 
them as the last remnant of the new colonies, who succeeded to the 
genuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in the age of Pro- 
copius .3 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, he 
might have urged, even against the emperor himself, the indispensable 
duty of saving (A.D. 535) Africa from an enemy more barbarous than 
the Vandals. The origin of the Moors is involved in darkness ; they 
were ignorant of the use of letters.'* Their limits cannot be precisely 
.defined: a boundless continent was open to the Libyan shepherds; 
the change of seasons and pastures regulated their motions ; and their 
rude huts and slender furniture were transported with the same ease 
as their arms, their families, and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, 
oxen, and camels.^ During the vigour of the Roman power, they ob- 
served a respectful distance from Carthage and the sea-shore; under 
the feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of Numidia, 
occupied the sea-coast from Tangier to Cmsarea, and pitched their 
camps, with impunity, in the fertile province of Byzacium. The for- 
midable strength and artful conduct of Belisarius secured the neutrality 
of the Moorish princes, whose vanity aspired to receive, in the em- 
peror’s name, the ensigns of their regal dignity.'^ They were astonished 
by the rapid event, and trembled in the presence of their conqueror. 
But his approaching departure soon relieved the apprehensions of a 
savage and superstitious people; the number of their wives allowed 
them to disregard the safety of their infant hostages ; and when the 


* A single voice had protested, and Genscric dismissed, without a fonnal answer, the Van- 
dals of Germany : but those of Africa derided his prudence, and a/Tected tu despise the poverty 
of their forests (Procop. Vandal. 1 i. c. aa.). 

* From the mouth of the great elector (in 1687!, TolUus describes the secret royalty and 
rebellious spirit of the VaiifTals of Brandcnbiir^h, who co«M muster five or six ihou.'«ind 
soldiers who had procured some cannon, &c. tltmcrar. Hungar. p. 4a. apud Dubos, Hist, de 
la Moiiar. FranQ. 1. x8a.}. The veracity, not of the elector, but of lulliuh himself, may justly 
be suspected. 

5 Procop. (1. i. c. 22 .) was in total darkness— ov8* Ttc ovo^a tTfufeTot. 

Under the reign of Dagobert (a.d. 6^0.), the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already 
bordered on Thuringia fMascou, lli.sL of the Germ. xv. 3.}. 

* Sallust rev’^cscuis the Moors as a remnant of the army of Heracles (de Bell. Jugurth. c. 

71 .), and Proc<^ (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. to.) as the posterity of the Cananscans who fled from the 
robber Jo.shua He quotes two columns, with a Phoenician iuscription. I believe 

ill the columns — I doubt vhe iaacriptton — and I reject the pedigree. 

5 Virgil (George, iii. 339.) andPomponius Mela (i. 8.)dcscnbe the wandering life of the 
African shepherds, to that of the Arabs and Tartars ; and Shaw (p. aaaj is the best 

commentator on the poet and the geographer. 

I'he customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic and 
«hoe\, ail adorned with gold and silver; uor were these precious metals le&s acceptable m the 
Sijp.ui LOlu ‘Procop Vandal. 1 1. c. 25.). 
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Roman general hoisted sail in the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, 
and almost beheld the flames, of the desolated province. Yet he per- 
sisted in his resolution ; and leaving only a part of his guards to rein- 
force the feeble garrisons, he entrusted the command of Africa to the 
eunuch Solomon,* who proved himself not unworthy to be the successor 
of Belisarius. In the first invasion, some detachments, with two 
officers of merit, were surprised and intercepted ; but Solomon speedily 
assembled his troops, marched from Carthage into the heart of the 
country, and in two great battles destroyed So,qqo of the Barbarians. 
The Moors depended on their multitude, their swiftness, and their 
inaccessible mountains ; and the aspect and smell of their camels are 
said to have produced some confusion in the Roman cavalry.* But 
as soon as they were commanded to dismount, they derided this con- 
temptible obstacle; as soon as the columns ascended the hills, the 
naked and disorderly crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and regular 
evolutions; and the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly 
fulfilled, that the Moors should be discomfited by a beardless antag- 
onist. The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from 
Carthage, to besiege mount Aurasius,’ the citadel, and at the same 
time the garden, of Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of the 
great Atlas, contains, within a circumference of 120 miles, a rare 
variety of soil and climate; the intermediate valleys and elevated 
plains abound with rich pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits of a 
delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. This fair solitude is 
decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once the seat of 
a legion, and the residence of 40,000 inhabitants. The Ionic temple 
of ..^isculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts ; and the cattle now 
graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade of Corinthian 
columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the level of the 
mountain, where the African princes deposited their wives and trea- 
sure ; and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat 
fire, who dares to attack the craggy clifts and inhospitable natives of 
mount Aurasius. This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the 
eunuch Solomon; from the first, he retreated with some disgrace; 
and in the second, his p.atience and provisions were almost exhausted; 
and he must again have retired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous 
courage of his troops, who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of 
the Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and the summit of the 
Geminian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this important con- 
quest, and to remind the Barbarians of their defeat : and as Solomon 
pursued his march to the west, the long-lost province of Mauritanian 
Sitifi was again annexed to the Roman empire. The Moorish war 

' See the African covemment and warfare of Solomon, in Procop. (Vandal. I. u. c lo. x^). 
He was recalled, and again restored ; and his last victorjf dates in the xiiith year of JusUniail 
(a.d. 539 ). An accident in his childhood had rendered hunan eunuch (L ii. c. ii.) ; theodter 
Roman generals were amply funiished with beards. 

^ This natural antipathy of the horse for tlic camel, is affirmed by the ancients (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. 1 . vi. 438. 1 . vii. 483. ed. Hutchinson. Polyaen. Stratagem, vii. 6. Plin. Hist. Nat, viii. 
ao. /Blian dc Natur. Animal. 1 . lu. c. 7.) ; but it is disproved by daily experteace, and 
rided by the best judges, the Orientals (Voy. d'Olearius, p. 553.). 

9 Procopius is the mat who describes mount Aurasius ( Vand^. I iL c 13. De Edifie. 1 . 
c. 7.). i-le may be compared with Leo Africtaus {deli AfnM» pute v. in Ramusio^ I fol. yy 
recto}, Karmol (ii. 430.}, and Shaw (p. 56.). 
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continued several years after the departure of lielisarius; but the 
Itmrels which he resigned to a faithful lieutenant, may be justly ascribed 
to liis own triumph. 

The ejqjerience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the 
mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive 
generations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless of each 
other’s safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved by the Romans. 
This awful lesson might have instructed the Barbarians of the West 
to oppose, with timely counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded 
ambition of Justinian. Yet the same error was repeated, the same 
consequences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, in- 
sensible of their approaching danger, beheld with indifference, and 
even with joy, the rapid downfall of the Vandals. After the failure of 
the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, ascended the 
throne of Spain, which he had formerly administered in the n.ame of 
Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under his command, the Visi- 
goths beseiged the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast : but, winle 
diey spent the sabbath-day in peace and devotion, the security of their 
camp was invaded by a sally from the town ; and the king himself, 
with some difficulty and danger, escaped from the hands of the 
enemy.’ It was not long before his pride and resentment were grati- 
fied by a suppliant embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who im- 
plored, in his distress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But instead 
of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dictates of generosity and 
prudence, Theudes amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly m- 
fortned of the loss of Carthage, and then dismissed them with obscure 
and contemptuous advice, to seek in their native country a true know- 
ledge of the state of the Vandals. — Procop. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 24. • The 
long continuance of the Italian war delayed the punishment of the 
Visigoths; and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they lasted 
the fruits of his mistaken policy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain 
was disputed by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the pro- 
tection of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alliance, 
which deeply wounded the independence and happiness of his country. 
Several cities, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to 
the Roman troops, who afterwards refused to evacuate those pledges, 
as it should seem, either of safety or payment ; and as they were forti- 
fied by perpetual supplies from Africa, thay maintained their impreg- 
nable stations, for the mischievous purpose of inflaming the civil and 
religious factions of the Barbarians. Seventy years (A.D. 550 — 630) 
elapsed brfore this painful thorn could be extirpated from &e bosom 
of the monarchy ; and as long as the emperors retained any share of 
these remote and useless possessions, their vanity might number 
Spain in the list of their provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the 
rank of their vassals.’ 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excusable than 

* In 4 or. Chnm. p. 722. edit. Grot. Mnnana., Hist Hkpan. 1 . v. c. 8. p. 173. Y«t luxordinf 
to Isidore, tin wgc of Oeuta^ and the d«aCh ^ Theodes» happetiod, A. M. u. 386, 54S : 

and the place was defended, not by the Vandals, but ^ the Roauuis. 

^ Chronicle of Isidore and Boolu v, ei. ^ Kin. «f Speiii by Mariann. The Ronaat wen 
fli^y expelled by SuiotiU kiiy Of the Viii^pTdB tfaa eftar their reunion latte 
Catholic Mujcb. 
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that of their Spani^ brethren, and their punishment was still more 
immediate and tenible- From a motive of private revenge, they en- 
abled their most dangerous .enemy to destroy their most valuable ally, 
A sister of the great iTheodoric had been given (a.d. 534) in marriage 
to Thrasimond the African .king:' on this occasion, the fortress of 
lilybseum’ in Sicily vras resigned to the Vandals : and the princess 
Amalafrida was attended by a martial train of 1000 nobles, and 5090 
Gothic soldiers, who signalized their valour in the Moorish wars. Their 
merit was over-rated by themselves, and perhaps n^Iected by the 
Vandals: they viewed the country with envy and the conquerors with 
disdain; but their real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a 
massacre ; the Goths were oppressed, and the captivity of Amalafrida 
was soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. The eloquent 
pen of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach the Vandal court with 
the cruel violation of every social and public duty ; but the vengeance 
which he threatened in the name of his sovereign, might be prided 
■with impunity, as long as Africa was protected by the sea, and the 
Goths were destitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief and 
indignation, they joyfully saluted the approach of the Romans, enter- 
tained the fleet of Belisarius in the ports of Sicily, and were speedily de- 
lighted or alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that their revenge was 
executed beyond the measure of their hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. 
To their friendship the emperor was indebted for the.kingdom of Africa, 
and the Goths might reasonably think, that they were entitled to re 
sume the possession of a barren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial 
gift from the island of Sicily. They were soon undeceived by the 
iiaughty mandate of Belisarius, which excited their tardy and unavail- 
ing repentance. “ The city and promontory of Lilybaeiim,” said the 
Roman general, “ belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them by the 
“ right of conquest. Your submission may aeserve the favour of tlie 
“emperor; your obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and must 
“ kindle a war, that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If vou 
“ compel us to take up arms, we shall contend, not to regain the pos- 
“ session of a single city, but to deprive you of all the {wovinces which 
“ you unjustly withhold from their lawful sovereign.” A nation of 
200,000 soldiers might have smiled at the vain menace of Justinian 
and his lieutenant ; but a spirit of discord and disaffection prevailed 
in Italy, and the Goths supported, with reluctance, the indignity of a 
female reign.^ 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and queen of Italy/ united 
(a.d. 522—534) the two most illustrious families of the Barbarians. 
Her mother, the sister of Qovis, was descended from the long-haired 
kings of "Csyt. Merovingian race and the regal succession of the Amali 

' See the iMfriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procop. (Vandal. 1 . i. c. 8, 9.), and in Caasiod. 
(yar. «. r.) the expostulation of her royal brother. Compare likewise the Chronicle of Vmtot 
lunnunensis. 

•* Idlyb«iim was built by the Carthaginians, Ol3mip. xcr. 4. ; and In the first Punic war, a 
stion^ situation, and excellent harbour, rcndeied that place an unportant object to both 
nations. 

3 Compare the different Procop. (Vandals L il C;S. Gothic. 1 , i. c. 3.). 

*> For Che reignaiod oba raW i er Zt Amalasontha^ see Proepp. (Gothic. 1 i. c. s, 3, and Anec* 
dot c. iC. with the Notes of Alcmannus), Cassod. (Var. viii, U, x, and xi. 1.), and^Jpnwiu 
(de Reb. Get. c. 59. and De Success. Regnor. in Murotori, i. 841.). 

5 The marriage of Thcodoric with Audefteda, the sister of Clovis, may be placed in 
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was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by her father, the great 
Theodoric, whose merit might have ennobled a plebeian origin. The 
sex of his daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne; but his 
vigilant tenderness for his family and his people discovered the last 
httr of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken refuge in Spain j and 
the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the rank of a consul 
and a prince. He enjoyed only a short time the charms ef Amala- 
sontha, and the hopes of the succession ; and his widow, after the 
death of her husband and father, was left the guardian of her son 
Athalaric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight 
years, the endowments of her mind and person had attained their per- 
fect maturity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehension of Theodora 
herself, might have disputed the conquest of an emperor, was animated 
by manly sense, activity, and resolution. Education and experience 
had cultivated her talents ; her philosophic studies were exempt from 
vanity; and, though she expressed herself with equal elegance and 
ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter of 
Theodoric maintained in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable 
silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, she revived the pros- 
perity, of his reign : while she strove, with pious care, to expiate the 
faults, and to obliterate the darker memory, of his declining age. The 
children of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to their paternal 
inheritance : her extreme lenity never consented to inflict any corporal 
or pecuniary penalties on her Roman subjects ; and she generously 
despised the clamours of the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, 
stiU considered the people of Italy as their slaves or their enemies. 
Her salutary measures were directed by the wisdom, and celebrated by 
the eloquence, of Cassiodorus ; she solicited and deserved the friend- 
ship of the emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in 
peace and war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future hap- 
piness of the queen and of Italy depended on the education of her 
son ; who was destined, by his birth, to support the different and almost 
incompatible characters of the chief of a Barbarian camp, and the 
first magistrate of a civilized nation. From the age of ten years,' 
Athalaric was diligently instructed in the arts and sciences, either use- 
ful or ornamental for a Roman prince ; and three venerable Goths were 
chosen to instil the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is insensible of the benefits, must 
abhor the restraints, of education; and the solicitude of the queen, 
which affection rendered anxious and sevcic, offended the untractable 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a solemn festival, when the 
Goths were assembled in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped from his mother’s apartment, and, with tears of pride and 
anger, copiplained of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had pro- 
voked her to inflict. The Barbarians resented the indignity which had 
been offered to their king, accused the regent of conspiring against his 

war 49J, soon after the conquest of Italy (Buat, Hist, des Peup. i*. ai^.). The nuptials of 
Euthane and Amalasontha were celebrated in srs (Caasiodor. tn Chicni p. 453.), 

At the death of Theodoricy hi^ grandsem Athalaric is dea^bed by Procopius as a boy 
rtout eight years old — oktm ysyoi/we sTtj. Cassiodoros, with anthorily and najoo, adds 
tP0 peats to his ago— lofasttuimi adhuc vix decenaeoi 
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life ana crown; and imperiously demanded, that tlje grandson of 
Theodoric should be rescued from the dastardly discipline of women 
and pedants, and educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society of his 
equals, and the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude 
clamour, importunately urged as the voice of the nation, Arnalasontha 
was compelled to yield her reason, and the dearest wishes of her heart 
The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic 
sports ; and the indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth, betrayed 
the mischievous designs of his favourites and her enemies. Encom- 
passed with domestic foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with 
the emperor Justinian ; obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, 
and had actually deposited at Dyrachium in Epirus, a treasure of forty 
thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it have been for her fame and 
safety, if she had calmly retired from barbarous faction, to the peace 
and splendour of Constantinople. But the mind of Arnalasontha was 
inflamed by ambition and revenge ; and while her ships lay at anchor 
in the port, she waited for the success of a crime which her passions 
excused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of the most danger- 
ous malecontents had been separately removed, under the pretence of 
trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy; they were assassinated 
by her private emissaries ; and the blood of these noble Goths rendered 
the queen-mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly odious 
to a free people. But if she had lamented the disorders of her son, 
she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of Athalaric, who, 
at the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature intemperance, left 
her destitute of any firm support or legal authority. Instead of sub- 
mitting to the laws of her country, which held as a fundamental maxirr, 
that the succession could never pass from the lance to the distaff, the 
daughter of Theodoric conceived the impracticable design of sharing, 
with one of her cousins, the regal title, and of reserving in her own 
hands the substance of supreme power. He received the proposal with 
profound respect and affected gratitude ; and the eloquent Cassiodorus 
announced to the senate and the emperor, that Arnalasontha and 
Thcodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother 
was the sister of Theodoric) might be considered as an imperfect title ; 
and the choice of Arnalasontha was more strongly directed by her con- 
tempt of his avarice and pusillanimity, which had deprived him of the 
love of the Italians, and the esteem of the Barbarians. But Theodatus 
was exasperated by the contempt which he deserved : her justice had 
repressed and reproached the oppression which he exercised against 
his Tuscan neighbours ; and the principal Goths, united by common 
guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and timid dis- 
position. The letters of congratulation were scarcely dispatched before 
the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of the lake of 
Bolsena,* where, after a short confinement, she was (A.D. 535. April 30) 
strangled in the bath, by the order, or with the connivance, of the now 

* Tho lake, from the neighbouring towns of Etruria, was styled either Vulsiniensis (now ol 
Eolsenal or Tarquimensis. It is surrounded with white rocks, and stored with fish anil wil.i. 
fowl. The younger Pliny (Epist. n. 96.) celebrates two woody islands that floated on its 
wraters : if a fable, how credulous the ancients !— if a fact, how careless the modemi 1 Yet, 
since Pliny, the island may have been fixed by new and gradual accessions. 
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Icing, who instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their 
sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths; and the 
mediation of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views of 
the conqueror. His ambassadors (a.d. 535. Dec. 31), ip their public 
audience, demanded the fortress of Lilybieum, ten Barbarian fugi- 
tives, and a just compensation for the pillage of a small town on ihe 
Hlyrian borders ; but they secretly ncgociated with Theodatus to be- 
tray the province of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasontha to extricate 
herself from danger and perplexity, by a free surrender of the kingdom 
of Italy. A false and servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen ; but the confession of the Roman senators, 
who were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth of her deplorable 
situation; and Justinian, by the voice of a new ambassador, most 
powerfully interceded for her life and liberty. Yet the secret instruc- 
tions of the same minister were adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of 
Theodora, who dreaded the presence and superior charms of a rival : 
he prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the execution of a 
crime so useful to the Romans;* received the intelligence of her 
death with grief and indignation, and denounced in his master’s name; 
immortal war against the perfidious assassin. In Italy, as well as in 
Africa, the guilt of an usurper appeared to justify the arms of Justin- 
ian ; but the forces which he prepared were insufficient for the sub- 
version of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 
multiplied by the name, the spirit, and the conduct of an hero. A 
•chosen troop of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed 
with lances and bucklers, attended the person of Belisarius : his 
cavalry was composed of 200 Huns, 300 Moors, and 4000 confederates, 
and the infantry consisted only of 3000 Isaurians. .Steering the same 
course as in his former expedition, the Roman consul cast anchor 
before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of the island, and to 
decide whether he should attempt the conquest, or peaceably pursue 
his voyage for the African coast. He found a fruitful land and a 
friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of agriculture, Sicily still 
supplied the granaries of Rome; the farmers were graciously ex- 
empted from the oppression of military quarters ; and the Goths, who 
trusted the defence of the island to the inhabitants, had some reason 
to complain, that their confidence was ungratefully betrayed. Instead 
of soliciting and expecting the aid of the king of Italy, they yielded 
to the first summons a cheerful obedience : and this province, the first 
fruits of the Punic wars, was again, after a long separation, united to 
the Roman empire.’ The Gothic garrison of Pa\irmo, whicli alone 
attempted to resist, was reduced after a short siege, by a singular 
stratagem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the deepest recess of 
the harbour; their boats were laboriously hoisted with ropes and 

* Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence (Anecdot. e. 16.), hy conTcssing that in his 
public history he had not spoken the truth. See the Epistles from queen Gundelina to the 
empress Theodora (Var. x. 30, 31. 33. and observe a suspicious word, de did, personA, &c.), 
with the elaborate Commentary of Buat (x. 177.). 

® For the conquest of Si^y, compare the narrative of Procopius with the complaints of 
TotUa (Gothic. L i c. 5. L iii. c. 16.). Whe Gothic queen had lately relieved that thaialdeM 
Ishud (V^. ix, isk II.], 
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pulleys to the topmast head, and he filled them with orcho's, who, from 
that superior station, comnianded the rantparts of the city. After this 
easy, though successful campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse in 
triumph, aWhe head of his victorious bands, distributing gold medals 
to the people, on the day which so gloriously terminated the year of 
the consulship. He passed the winter season in the palace of ancient 
kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended to 
a circumference of 22 miles but in the spring, about the festival of 
Easter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by a dangerous 
revolt of the African forces. Carthage was saved by the presence of 
Belisarius, who suddenly landed with looo guards. Two thousand 
soldiers of doubtful faith returned to the standard of their old com* 
mander : and he marched, without hesitation, above 50 miles, to sedc 
an enemy, whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight thousand 
rebels trembled at his approach; they were routed at the first onset, 
by the dexterity of their master ; and this ignoble victory would have 
restored the peace of Africa, if the conqueror had not been hastily 
recalled to Sicily, to appease a sedition which was kindled during his 
absence in his own camp.” Disorder and disobedience were the com- 
mon malady of the times : the genius to command, and the virtue to 
obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he was ignor- 
ant of the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. Although he had 
studied the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was incapable of 
purifying his mind from the basest passions, avarice and fear. Hehad 
purchased (a.d. 534, Oct A.D. 536, Aug.) a sceptre by ingratitude and 
murder: at the first menace of an enemy, he degraded his own 
majesty, and that of a nation, which already disdained their unworthy 
sovereign. Astonished by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw him- 
self dragged in chains through the streets of Constantinople; the 
terrors which Belisarius inspired, were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, the Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold and subtle advocate 
persuaded him to sign a treaty, too ignominious to become the found- 
ation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated, that in the acclamations 
of the Roman people, the name of the emperor should be always pro- 
claimed before that of the Gothic king; and that as often as the 
statue of Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the divine image 
of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. Instead of confer- 
ring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honours of the 
senate; and the consent of the emperor was made indispensable before 
he could execute, against a priest or senator, the sentence either of 
death or confiscation. The feeble monarch resigned the possession of 
Sicily ; offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a crown of 
gold, of the weight of 300 pounds ; and promised to supply, at the 
requisition of his sovereign, 3000 Gothic auxiliaries for the service of 
the empire. Satisfied with these extraordinary concessions, the sue- 

* The ancient masmtude ai^ splendour of the hve quarters of Syracuse, are delineated by 

Cicero (in Verrem, actio ii. 1 . iv. Strabo (b vi. ^15.), aodd'Orvilte Sicula Qi. 174.1. 

The new eity, reetoml by Augustus, ^runk towards the isi^d. 

* Frocop. (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 14, 15.) eo clearly relates the return of BeUsarius into Sicily (p. 
Z4^. ed. lioeschehi), that I am astonished at the ctrann misaspraheasion and repnaachea oi 
I learned critic (Oeuvr. do la Mothe le Vayer, viu. xda.}. 
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eessful agent of Justinian hastened his journey to Constantinople ; but 
no Sooner had he reached the Alban villa,' than he was recalled by the 
anxiety of Theodatus ; and the dialogue which passed between the 
king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in its original 
simplicity, “Are you of opinion that the emperor will ratify this 
“treaty? Perhaps. If he refuses, what consequence will ensue? 
“ War. Will such a war be just or reasonable ? Most assuredly; 
^ every one should act accordmg to his character. What is your 
“ meaning? You are a philosopher — Justinian is emperor of the 
“ Romans: it ivould ill become the disciple of Plato to shed the blood 
'' of thousands in his private quarrel: the successor of Augustus 
“ should vindicate his rights., and recover by arms the ancient pro- 

Vinces of his empirel' This reasoning might not convince, but it 
was sufficient to alarm and subdue the weakness of Theodatus ; and 
he soon descerided to his last offer, that for the poor equivalent of a 
pension of ;£ 48 ,ooo, he would resign the kingdom of the Goths and 
Italians, and spend the remainder of his days in the innocent plea- 
sures of philosophy and agriculture. Both treaties were entrusted to 
the hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of an oath not to 
produce the second till the first had been positively rejected. The 
event may be easily foreseen : Justinian required and accepted the 
abdication of the Gothic king. His indefatigable agent returned 
from Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample instructions ; and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity of the royal philo- 
sopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such honours as a 
subject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wisely referred the final 
execution of the treaty, to the presence and authority of Belisarius. 
But in the interval of suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered 
the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by the Gothic 
troops. From blind and abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose 
to groundless and fatal presumption,’ and dared to receive with 
menace and contempt, the ambassador of Justinian, who claimed his 
I promise, solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and boldly asserted 
the inviolable privilege of his own character. The march of Beli- 
sarius dispelled this visionary pride ; and as the first campaign ^ was 
employed in the reduction of Sicily, the invasion of Italy is applied by 
Procopius to the second year of the Gothic war.* 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garriscais in Palermo and .Syra- 

‘ The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age of Home. On the same spot, or at least in 
the neighbourhood, successively arose, i. l^e villa of Pompey, See. s. A camp of the Pras- 
tonan cohorts. 3. The modern episcopal city of Albanum or Albano (Procop. Goth. 1 . ii. c. 
4. Cluver. Ital. Antzq. ii. 914.). 

^ A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce*>-Afric& captft mundus cum nato peribit ; a 
sentence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 7.), which has been published in unknown 
characters by Opsopsus, an editor of the oracles. *l'he Pere Maltret has promised a coin* 
mentary ; but all his promises have been Vain and fruitless. 

3 In his chronology, imitated in some degree from Thucydides, Procopius begins each 
spring the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war ; and his first xn coincides with the 
<u April C35, and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronius (Pagi, Grit. li. 555. who is 
followed by Muratori and the editors of Sigonius). Y et in some passages we are at a loss to 
reconcile the dates of Procopius with hiins^, and with the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

♦ The scries of the first Gothic war is represented by Procop. ( 1 . i. c. 5 — ep. 1 , ii. c. i — ^o. 
b ui. c. z.) till the captivity of Vitiges. With the aid of Sigonius ( 0 pp. tom. i. de Imp. 
Ooci'L L xvii, xviil) and Muratori (Anoali dTulta, y have gleoaea some few additio^ 
facts, 
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• cuse, he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them (A.D. 537), 
without resistance, on the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic 
prince, who had married the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed 
with an army to guard the entrance of Italy ; but he imitated, without 
scruple, the example of a sovereign, faithless to his public and private 
duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted with his followers to the 
Roman camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile honours of the 
Byzantine court.' From Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and army of 
Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, advanced near 300 
miles along the sea-coast. The people of Bruttium, Lucania, and 
' Campania, who abhorred the name and religion of the Goths, em- 
braced the specious excuse, that their ruined walls were incapable of 
defence ; the soldiers paid a just equivalent for a plentiful market ; and 
curiosity alone interrupted the peaceful occupations of the husband- 
man or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to a great and populous 
capital, long cherished the language and manners of a Grecian colony 
and the choice of Virgil had ennobled this eleg.ant retreat, which 
attracted the lovers of repose and study, from the noise, the smoke, 
and the laborious opulence of Rome.* As soon as the place was in- 
vested by sea and land, Belisarius gave audience to the deputies of the 
people, who exhorted him to disregard a conquest unworthy of his 
arms, to seek the Gothic king in a field of battle, and after his victory, 
to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the dependent 
cities. “When I treat with my enemies,” replied the Roman chief, 
with an haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to give than to re- 
“ ceivc counsel : but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, and in the 
“other, peace and freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” The im- 
patience of delay urged him to grant the most liberal terms; his 
honour secured their performance : but Naples was divided into two 
factions ; and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, 
who, with much spirit and some truth, represented to the multitude, 
that the Goths would punish their defection, and that Belisarius him- 
self must esteem their loyalty and valour. Their deliberations, how- 
ever, were not perfectly free : the city was commanded by 800 Bar- 
barians, whose wives and children were detained at Ravenna as the 
pledge of their fidelity ; and even the Jews, who were rich and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the intolerant laws of Justinian. 
In a much later period, the circumference of Naples* measured only 
2363 paces the fortifications were defended by precipices or the sea; 

a Ret). Get. c. 60. p. 703. ed. GrotJ. 231. Muratori, de Success. Refin. p. 24s. 

Nero {Tacit. Annal. xv. 35.) Neapolim quasi Grsecam iirbein clelegit. One hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, in the time of Seplimius Severus, the heUentsin of the Neapolitans ia 
praised by Philostratus ; yevoi 'EXXr^t'ee icar av’rvKoif oOiv Kat tos cirouda® Tmv Xo* 
yttiv 'EW^vtKot s«ri (Icon. 1 . i. 76a. cd. Okar.). 

3 The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, Horace, Stilus Italicus, 
®Jid Statius (Cluver. Ital. Ant. 1 . iv. 1149.). In an elegant epibile {Sylv. 1 . iii. 5. p. 94. ed. 
Markland), Statius undertakes the difficult task of drawing ais wife from the pleasures of 
Rome to that calm retreat, 

* This measure was taken by Roger I. after the conquest of Naples (a.p. 1x39), which he 
made the capital of hh new kingdom (Oian. Utor. Civ, ii. 160.). That city, the third in 
Christian £uroM> is now at least xa miles in circumference (j^. Cesar. Capaccii Hi^ 
Neai>ol. 1, i. 47*/> contains more inhabitants (350,000) in a given space, than any 
spot in the known world. 

s Not geometrical, but common, paces or steps, of n French inches (d'AnvUle, Mesures 
Itiner. p, 7, 8.) : the 3363 do not make an English mile. 
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ifhcn tbe aqueducts were intercepted, a supply of water might he 
^awa-fcom wells and ftrantiins; and the stock of prowsions was 
suficient to consume the patience of the besiegers. At the end of 
twenty days, that of Belisarius was almost exhausted, and he had 
reconciled himself to the disgrace of abandoning the siege, that he 
might march, before the winter season, against Rome and the Gothic 
hang. But his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of an Isaurian, 
who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly reported, 
that a passage might be perforated to introduce a file of armed soldiers 
into the heart of the city. When the work had been silently executed, 
the humane general risked the discovery of his secret, by a last and 
fruitless admonition of the impending danger. In the darkness of the 
night, 400 Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a rope, 
which they fastened to an olive tree, into the house or garden of a 
solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the sentinels, and 
gave admittance to their companions, who on all sides scaled the 
walls, and burst open the gates of the city. Every crime which is 
punished by social justice, was practised as the rights of war; the 
Huns were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisarius alone 
appeared in the streets and churches of Naples, to moderate the 
calamities which he predicted. “ The gold and silver,” he repeatedly 
exclaimed, “ are the just rewards of your valour. But spare the in- 
'* habitants, they are Christians, they are suppliants, they are now your 
“ fellow-subjects. Restore the children to their parents ; the wives to 
“ their husbands ; and show them, by your generosity, of what friends 
“ they have obstinately deprived themselves.” The city was saved by 
the virtue and authority of its conqueror;' and when the Neapolitans 
returned to their houses, they found some consolation in the secret en« 
joyment of their hidden treasures. The Barbarian garrison enlisted 
in the service of the emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from 
the odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged his dominion ; and 
the tusks of the Calydonian boar, which were still shown at Beneven- 
tum, are curiously described by the historian of Belisarius.’ 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their de- 
liverance from a prince, who remained the inactive and almost indif- 
ferent spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured his person within 
the walls of Rome, while his cavalry advanced 40 miles on the Appian 
way, and encamped in the Pontine marshes; which, by a canal of 19 
miles in length, had been recently drained and converted into excel- 
lent pastures.3 But the principal forces of the Goths were dispersed 
in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; and the feeble mind of their king 
was confounded by the unsuccessful event of a divination, which 

* Belisarius was reproved by Pope Sylverius for the massacre. He reMopled Naples, aud 
imported colonies of African captives into Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia (Hist. MUcell. 1 . xvi. 
ill Muratori, i. io6.}. 

® Beneventum was built by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager (Cluver, ii. 1195.). The 
Calydouan hunt is a picture of savage life (Ovid, Metam. 1 . viii.). Thirty or forty heroes 
were leagued against a hog : the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a lady for the head. 

3 The Decennoviunt is strangely confounded by Cluver. (ii. 1007.) with the river UfeoB. 
It was in truth a canal of 19 milcfi, from Torum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace cm- 
t^ked in the nig^t. The Dccennovium which is mentioned by Lucan, Dion Casrius, and 
Cassiodor. has been sufhciently nuued, restored, ajtd obliterated (d'Anv^e. Analyse de ITtaJie, 
P- *85.). 
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seemed to presage the downfall of his empire/ TTle most abject slave# 
have arraigned' Sie guilt or weakness of an unfortunate master. The 
character of Theodhtus was rigorously scrutinized by a free and idle 
ramp of Barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power : he was 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; and their 
general Vitiges, whose valour had been signalized in the Illyrian 
war, was raised (a.D. 536. Aug. — A.D. 540) with unanimous applause 
on the bucklers of his companions. On the first rumour, the abdi- 
cated monarch fled from the justice of his country ; but he was pur- 
sued by private revenge. A Goth whom he had injured in Ms lov^ 
overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and regardless of his 
unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on the ground, lih« 
a victim (says the historian) at the foot of the altar. The choice 
of the people is the best and purest title to reign over them ; yet such 
is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished to rettisa 
to Ravenna, where he might seize, with the reluctant hand of thtt 
daughter of Ainalasontha, some faint shadew of hereditary right. A 
national council was immediate^ held, and the new monarch recon- 
ciled the impatient spirit of the Barbarians to a measure of disgrace, 
which the misconduct of his predecessor rendered wise and indispms- 
able. The Goths consented to retreat in the presence of a victorious 
enemy; to dehiy till the next spring the operations of offensive war; 
to summon their scattered forces; to relinquish their distant pos- 
sessions, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. 
Leuderrs, an aged warrior, was left in the capital with 4000 soldiers ; a 
feeble garrison, which might have seconded the zeal, though it was in- 
capable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. Rut a momentary en- 
thusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled in their minds. They 
furiously exclaimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer be 
profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism ; that the tombs of 
the Caesars should no longer be trampled by the savages of the north ; 
and without reflecting, that Italy must sink into a province of Constan- 
tinople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman emperor as 
a new aera of freedom and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and 
clergy, of the senate and people, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to 
accept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates 
would be thrown open for his reception. As soon as Belisarius had 
fortified his new conquests, Naples and Cuinje, he advanced about 20 
miles to the banks of the Vultumus, contemplated the decayed gran- 
deur of Capua, and halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian 
ways. The work of the censor, after the incessant use of nine cen- 
turies, still preserved its primaeval beauty, and not a flaw could be dis- 
covered in the large polished stones, of which that solid, though 
narrow road, was so firmly compacted.’ Belisarius, however, prefer- 
red the Latin way, which, at a distance from the sea and the marshes, 
skirted in a space of 120 miles along the foot of the mountains. His 

* A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for all the Chnstiaiu» hy inclosing three bandit 
each of ten hogs, and discriminated by the names of Goths, Gre^s, and Komans, Of the 
first, almost alTwere ^ound dead— almost all ot the second were alive— of the third, half died, 
and tite rest lost their bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 

* Bergier (Hist, des Grands Chemins des Remains, i, ^ aai. 440.) examines the stnictui* 

and materials, while d’AnviUe (Analyse de llt^e, p. aoo.) de^ea the UMu 
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enemies had disappeared; when (A.D. 536. Dec. 10) he made his 
entrance through the Asinarian gate, the garrison departed without 
molestation along the Flaminian way ; and the city, after sixty years’ 
servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the Barbarians. Leuderis 
alone, from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accompany the 
fugitives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the victory, was 
sent with the keys of Rome to the throne of the emperor Justinian.* 
The first days, which coincided with the old Saturnalia, were de- 
voted to mutual congratulation and the public joy ; and the Catholics 
prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the approaching festival of the 
nativity of Christ. In the familiar conversation of an heroj^the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which history ascribeft to their an- 
cestors ; they were edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for 
the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline secured in the midst 
of war the blessings of tranquillity and justice. They applauded the 
rapid success of his arms, which overran the adjacent country, as far 
as Kami, Perusia, and Spoleto; but they trembled, the senate, the 
clergy, and the unwarlike people, as soon as they understood, that 
he had resolved, and would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege 
against the powers of the Gothic monarchy. The designs of Vitiges 
were executed, during the winter season, with diligence and effect. 
From their rustic habitations, from their distant garrisons, the Goths 
assembled at Ravenna for the defence of their country; and such 
were their numbers, that after an army had been detached for the 
relief of Dalmatia, 150,000 fighting men marched under the royal 
standard. According to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic king 
distributed arms and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises ; he moved 
along the Flaminian way, declined the usefsl sieges of Perusia and 
Spoleto, respected the impregnable aock of Narni, and arrived (a.D. 
537. Mar.), within two miles of Rome at the foot of the Milvian 
bridge. The narrow passage was fortified with a tower, and Belisarius 
had computed the value of the twenty days, which must be lost in the 
construction of another bridge. But the consternation of the soldiers 
of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disappointed his hopes, and 
betrayed his person into the most imminent danger. At the head of 1000 
horse, the Roman general sallied from the Flaminian gate to mark 
the ground of an advantageous position, and to survey the camp of the 
Barbarians ; but while he still believed them on the other side of the 
Tyber, he was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their innu- 
merable squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his life; and the 
deserters pointed to the conspicuous horse, a bay,’ with a white face, 
which he rode on that memorable day. “ Aim at the bay horse,” was 
the universal cry. Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, 

’ Of the first recovery of Rome, the jrear (536} is certam, from the seiles of events, rather 
than irom the corrupt, or interpolated, text of Procopius ; the month (Dec ) is ascertairted by 
Evag. (1. iv c. 19.); and the day (the tenth) may be admitted on the slight evidence of 
Nicepb. Callist. ( 1 . xvii. c. 13 ). For this accurate chronology, we are indebted to the dill* 
gence and judgment of Pag:i (ii. 559- )> 

^ * An horse of a bay or red colour was styled ^aXiov by the Greeks, balan by the Barba- 
rians, and spadix by the Romans. HonesCt spadices, says Virgil (Georgia. 1 . iii. 72. with the 
Observations of Martin and Heyne). S'tradt^, or fiaiov, signifies a branch of the patm-tree* 
whose name, is synonymous to red (Aulua Gellius, ii. a6.). 
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against that fatal object, and the command was repeated and obeyed 
by thousands who were ignorant of its real motive. The bolder Bar- 
barians-advanced to the more honourable combat of swords and 
spears ; and the praise of an enemy has graced the fall of Visandus, 
the standard-bearer,' who maintain^ his foremost station, till he was 
pisreed with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the hand of Belisarius him- 
self. The Roman general was strong, active, and dexterous : on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortal strokes : his faithful guards 
imitated his valour, and defended his person : and the Goths, after the 
loss of looo men, fled before the arms of an hero. They were rashly 
pursued to their camp ; and the Romans, oppressed by multitudes, 
rnade a gradual, and at length afirecipitate, retreat to the gates of the 
city : the gates were shut against the fugitives ; and the public terror 
was increased by the report that Belisarius was slain. His counten- 
ance was indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood ; his voice was 
hoame, his strength was almost exhausted ; but his unconquerable 
spirit still remained ; he imparted that spirit to his desponding com- 
panions ; and their last desperate charge was felt by the flying Barba- 
rians, as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been poured from the 
city. The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real triumph ; but it 
was not before Belisarius had visited every post, and provided for the 
public safety, that he could be persuaded, by his wife and friends, 
to taste the needful refreshments of food and sleep. In the more 
improved state of the art of war, a general is seldom required or even 
permitted to display the personal prowess of a soldier ; and the exam- 
ple of Belisarius may be added to the rare examples of Henry IV., of 
Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the whole 
army of the Goths passed the Tyber, and formed the siege of the city, 
which continued above a year, till their final departure. Whatever 
fancy may conceive, the severe compass of the geographer defines the 
circumference of Rome within a line of 12 miles and 345 j^aces; and 
that circumference, except in the Vatican, has invariably been the 
same from the triumph of Aurelian to the peaceful but obscure reign 
of the modern popes.' But in the day of her greatness, the space 
within her walls was crowded with habitations and inhabitants ; and 
die populous suburbs that stretched along the public roads, were darted 
like so many rays from one common centre. Adversity swept away 
these extraneous ornaments, and left naked and desolate a consider- 
able part even of the seven hills. Yet Rome, in its present state, 
could send into the field above 30,000 males of a military age and, 
notwithstanding the want of discipline and exercise, the far greater 
part, inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of bearing 

' I interpret fiavdaXapiot, not as a proper name, but an oRice, standard-bearer, from 
laudum (vexiUum), a Barbaric word adopted by the Greeks and Ramans (Paul Diacon. 1. L 
c. 20. p. 760. Grot. Nomina Gothica, p. 575. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, t. 539.). 

* M. d’AnvIllc has given, in Mem. of the Acad, for the year 1756 (xxx. x^.), a pift" o 
Rome on a smaller sc^e, but iar more accurst* than that which he nad delineated in 1738 for 
RoUin’a history. Experience had improved his knowiedee ; nnH, instead of Rosu's topo- 
mphy, he lued the new and excellent map of Nolliw Pliny^s old measure of xui must be rw- 
ouced to viii xnilea. It is easier to alter a text, than to remove or buildings. 

9 In the year 2709, Labat (Voy. en Italie, iiL 3x8.) rcN^oned 238,568 Christian souls, bo- 
lides 8000 or 10.000 Tewfr— without souls T—lu the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 
«#« $ 
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maaaitot ihe jJdeace of their country and teligion. The prudence of 
Beliai^us did not neglect this important resource. His soldietre were 
-relieved by the real and diligence of the people, who watthed while 
slept, and labouied while ih^ reposed ; he accepted the voluntary 
■service of the bravest and most indigent of the Roman youth ; and the 
companies of townsmen sometimes represented, m a vacant post, the 
pmsence of the troops which had been drawn away to more essential 
duties. But his just confidence was placed in the veterans who had 
fought undei his banner in the Persian and African wars ; and although 
that gallant band was reduced to 5000 men, he undertook, with such 
contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of 12 miles, against an army 
of 150,000 Barbarians. In the walls of Rome, which Belisarius con- 
structed or restored, the niatenals of ancient architecture may be 
discerned;' and the whole fortification was completed, except in a 
chasm still extant between the Pincian and Flaminian gates, which 
the prejudices of the Goths and Romans left under the effectual guard 
of St. Peter the apostle.' The battlements or bastions were shaped m 
sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and deep, protected the foot of the ram- 
part; and the archers on the rampart were assisted by military 
engines; the bahsta, a powerful cross-bow, which darted short but 
massy arrows ; the onagri, or wild asses, which, on the principle of a 
shng, threw stones and bullets of an enormous size.’ A chain was 
drawn across the Tyber; the arches of the aqueducts were made 
impervious, and the mole or sepulchre of Hadrian* was converted, for 
the first time, to the uses of a citadel. That venerable structure, which 
contained the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from 
a quadrangular basis . it was covered with the white marble of Paros, 
aim decorated by the statues of gods and heroes ; and the lover of the 
arts must read with a sigh, that the works of Praxiteles or Lysippus 
were tom from their lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the 
heads of the besiegers.’ To each of his lieutenants, Belisarius assigned 
the defence of a gate, with the wise and peremptory instruction, that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they should steadily adhere to their re- 
spective posts, and trust their general for the safety of Rome. The 
formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to embrace the ample 
measure of the cuy. of the fourteen gates, seven only were invested, 
from the PrmnesUne to the Flaminian way ; and Viiiges divided his 
troops into six camps, each of which was fortified with a ditch and 
■rampart. On the Tuscan side of the rr..;r, a seventh encampment 

' HtQ accurate eye ofNardini (Roma Antica, I i. c viii 31 ) could disttngiush (he tumultu- 
IBie opera d> Behsano 

* Ihc fissure and leaning in the up^r part of the wall, which Procop obwrved (Cotb. I i. 
C« 13 ); IS visible to the present hour (Donat Roma Vetns, lie >7 P 53i 54 ) 

3 Lipb. (Opp. ui Pouor i ui ) was ignorant of this clear and conspicuou^i passage ofPrO' 

cop (Goth 1 » c. 21 ) ITie engine was named ovaypos, tlie wild ass a cTlutrando (Hen 
Steph The&aur Linguae Grsc n 1310 lu 877 ) 1 have seen an mgemous nuxlel, coD' 

tnved and executed by General MelviUc, whitn imitates or Kurpas.ses the art of antiquity 

4 Ihe desenpuon of this mausoleum,, or mole, in Frocop (1 1 c 95 }, is (he first and best 

The height alwve the walls fioXtiv, CM Kolli’a great plan, the sides 

measuid 960 Bnglish feet 

5 Praxiteles excelled m Fauns, and that of Athens was his own master^pieoe Rome now 
eontaiAs above thirty of the same character When the ditch of St. Angelo waa xloansed 
under Urban Vlll the vorlmen found the sleepitig Faun of the Bibwitri paiade; hot a leg, 
a thigh, and the nght arm, hj|d been broken frpni thal baaittifiU statue (WinfkeuM 

Ae I'Art, u 52 ru. adj }« 
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jmts ibrtaed in die field or circus of the Vatican, for the important pur- 
pose of casaiwmdinff ^he Milvian bridge and the course of the Tyber; 
but they approach^ with devotion the adjacent church of St Peter; 
and the thre^old of the holy apostles was respected during the siege 
by a n^A stian enemy. In the ages of victory, 'as often as the senate 
4ecreed some distant conquest, the consul denounced hostilities, by 
unbarring, in solemn pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus.' Do- 
mestic war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and the cere- 
mony was superseded by the establishment of a new religion. But 
the brazen temple of Janus was left standing in the forum ; of a size 
SiifRcient only to contain the statue of the god, five cubits in height, ol 
n human form, but with two faces, directed to the east and west. The 
double gates were likewise of brass; and a fruitless effort to turn them 
on their rusty hinges, revealed the scandalous secret, that some Ro- 
mans were still attached to the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all the 
instrunvents of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines were 
prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. The 
largest trees of the forest supplied the timbers of four batteriirg-rams ; 
their heads were armed with iron ; they %vere suspended by ropes, and 
•each of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. The lofty wooden 
turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious platform of 
the level of the rampart. On the morning of the nineteendi day, a 
general attack was made from the Praenestine gate to the Vatican : 
seven Gothic columns, with their military engines, advanced to the 
assault ; and the Romans who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt 
and anxiety to the cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon 
as the enemy approached the ditch, Bclisarius himself drew the fit't 
arrow ; and such was his strength and de.'cierity, tliat he transfixed ti c 
foremost of the Barbarian leadeis. A shout of applause and victory 
ivas re-echoed along the waU. He drew a second arrow, and the 
stroke was followed with the same success and the s.ame acclamation. 
The Roman general then gave the word, that the archers should aim 
at the teams of oxen ; they were instantly covered with morOd wounds ; 
the towers which they drew, ronained useless and immovable, and a 
single moment disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of tlie 
Goths. After tins disappointment, Vitiges still continued, or feigned 
to continue, the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the 
attention of his adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously 
attacked the Praenestine gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the dis- 
tance of three miles from each other. Near the foriiiei, the double 
walls of the Viv.arium' were low or broken; the fortifications of the 
latter were feebly guarded ; the vigour of the Goths was excited by 
the hope of victoii 7 and spoil ; and if a single post had given way, the 
Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost This perilous day 
was the most glorious m the life of Eelisarius. Amidst tumult and 

* Procopius has 'Ac best description of the temple of Jamis, a national deity of 
I.atlucn (Heync, Excurs. v. ad 1 . vii. .ACncidO- It was once a gate in the primitive city oi 
J^mulus and Kama (Nardini, p. i). 456. 939.). Vii^l has described the ancient rite, I^e a 
|)oet and an anUquarian. 

* ywarium was an an^le in the new wall incloted for wild beasts (Procop. Goth. I !.«• 
*3.). The spot is still visible in NarcUni (1 »r. c. a. p. 139.) and NolU’s great ^ KniggL 
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dismay, the whole plan of the attack and defence was distinctly present 
to his mind ; he observed the changes of each instant, weighed every 
possible advantage, transported his person to the scenes of danger, 
and communicated his spirit in calm and decisive orders. The con- 
test was fiercely maintained from the morning to the evening; the 
Goths were repulsed on all sides, and each Roman might boast, that 
he had vanquished thirty Barbarians, if the strange disproportion of 
numbers were not counterbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty 
thousand Goths, according to the confession of their own chiefs, 
perished in this bloody action ; and the multitude of the wounded was 
equal to that of the slain. When they advanced to the assault, tlieir 
close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall without effect ^ and as they 
retired, the populace of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, 
with impunity, the backs of their flying enemies. Belisarius instantly 
sallied from the gates ; and while the soldiers chaunted his name and 
victory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to ashes. Such was 
the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from this day, the siege 
of Rome degenerated into a tedious and indolent blockade ; and they 
were incessantly harassed by the Roman general, who, in frequent 
skirmishes, destroyed above 5000 of their bravest troops. Their 
cavalry was unpractised in the use of the bow ; their archers served 
on foot ; and this divided force was incapable of contending with their 
adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, or at hand, were 
alike formidable. The consummate skill of Belisarius embraced the 
favourable opportunities : and as he chose the ground and the moment, 
as he pressed the charge or sounded the retreat,' the squadrons which 
he detached were seldom unsuccessful. These partial advantages 
diffused an impatient ardour among the soldiers and people, who 
began to feel the hardships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers of 
a general engagement. Each plebeian conceived himself to be an 
hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of discipline, were rejected 
from the line of b.attlc, aspired to the ancient honours of the Roman 
legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of his troops, condemned their 
presumption, > ielded to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of 
a defeat, the possibility of which he alone had courage to suspect. In 
the quarter of the Vatican, the Romans prevailed; and if the irre- 
parable moments had not been wasted in the pillage of the camp, they 
might have occupied the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of 
the Gothic host. On the other side of the Tyber, Belisarius advanced 
from the Pincian and Salarian gates. But his army, 4000 soldiers 
perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they were encompassed and 
oppressed by fresh multitudes, who continually relieved the broken 
ranks of the Barbarians. The valiant leaders of the infantry were 
unskilled to conquer; they died; the retreat (an hasty retreat) was 
covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors started back 
with affright from the formidable aspect of an armed rampart. The 
reputation of Belisarius was unsuUied by a defeat ; and the vain con- 

' For the Roman trumpet and its various notes, consult Lipsius, de MilitiA RomanA (Opp. 
IB. 1. ir. Dialog. X. 125). A mode of distinguishing the charge by the horse-trumpet of solid 
Crass, and the retnat by the foot-trumpet of leather and light wood, was recomnxadod hy 
ktx plus, aud adopted by Bt-lisarius (Goth. 1. e. c. «>/. 
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fidence of the Goths was not less serviceable to his designs, than iLe 
repentance and modesty of the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a 
siege, his assiduous care provided Rome against the danger of famine, 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary supply of 
com was imported from Sicily : the harvests of Campania and Tus- 
cany were forcibly swept for the use of the city ; and the rights of 
private property were infringed by the strong plea of the public safety. 
It might easily be foreseen that the enemy would intercept the aque- 
ducts ; and the cessation of the water-mills was the first inconveni- 
ence, which was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, and 
fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. The stream was soon 
embarrassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted with dead bodies ; 
yet so effectual were the precautions of the Roman general, that the 
waters of the Tyber still continued to give motion to the mills and 
drink to the inhabitants ; the more distant quarters were supplied from 
domestic wells ; and a besieged city might support, without impatience, 
the privation of her public baths. A large portion of Rome, from the 
Prasnestine gate to the church of St. Paul, was never invested by the 
Goths ; their excursions were restrained by the activity of the Moorish 
troops : the navigation of the Tyber, and the Latin, Appian, and 
Ostian ways, were left free and unmolested for the introduction of 
corn and cattle, or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought a refuge 
in Campania or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from an useless 
and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued his peremptory orders for 
the instant departure of the women, the children, and slaves ; re- 
quired his soldiers to dismiss their male and female attendants, and 
regulated their allowance, that one moiety should be given in provi- 
sions, and the other in money. His foresight was justified by the in- 
crease of the public distress, as soon as the Goths had occupied two 
important posts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of the 
port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the 
country on the right of the Tyber, and the best communication with 
thC’ sea ; and he reflected with grief and anger, that three hundred 
men, could he have spared such a feeble band, might have defended 
its' impregnable works. Seven miles from the capital, between the 
Appian and the Latin ways, two principal aqueducts crossing, and 
again crossing each other, inclosed within their solid and lofty arches 
a fortified space,' where Vitiges established a camp of 7000 Goths to 
intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. The granaries of 
Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent country had been 
wasted with fire and sword ; such scanty supplies as might yet be ob- 
tained by hasty excursions, were the reward of valour, and the pur- 
chase of wealth : the forage of the horses, and the bread of the 
soldiers, never failed ; but in the last months of the siege, the people 


Frocop. (Goth. 1 . il. c. 3. } has forgot to name these aqueducts : nor can sucli a double in* 
tcrsection« at such a distonce from Rome, be clearly ascertained from the writings of Froa* 
tinus Fabretd and Eschinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local maps cd'La- 
metiand OivfralanL Seven or eight miles from the city (50 stadia), on the road to Albawib 
between the ladn and Appian ways, I discern the remains of an aqueduct (probabljr thp 
Scpti^nianj), « aeries (tfjo paces) of wiches feet high 
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was exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome fboj,’ and cort* 
t.igious disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied their sufferings ; but he 
had foreseen, and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and the pro- 
gress of their discontent. Adversity had awakened the Romans from 
the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and taught them the humiliating 
lesson, that it was of small moment to their real happiness, whether 
the name of their master was derived from the Gothic or the Latin 
language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just com- 
plaints, but he rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capitulation ; 
repressed their clamorous impatience for battle ; amused them with 
the prospect of sure and speedy relief ; and secured himself and the 
city from the effects of their dfespair or treachery. Twice in each 
month he changed the station of the officers to whom the custody of 
the gates was committed : the various precautions, of patroles, watch- 
words, lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to discover what- 
ever passed on the ramparts ; out-guards were posted beyond the 
ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied the more doubtflil 
fidelity of mankind. A letter was intercepted, which assured the king 
of the Goths, that the Asinanan gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, 
should be secretly opened to his troops. On the proof or suspicion 
of treason, several senators were banished, and the pope Sylverius 
was summoned to attend (A.D. 537. Nov. 17) the representative of 
his sovereign, at his head quarters in the Pincian palace.” The eccle- 
siastics who followed their bishop, were detained in the first or second 
apartment,^ and he alone was admitted to the presence of Belisarius. 
The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet 
of Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch : the general was silent 
but the voice of reproach and menace issued from the mouth of h' i 
imperious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and the evidence of 
his own subscription, the succc.ssor of St. Peter was despoiled of his 
pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, and cm- 
Irarked, without delay, for a distant exile in the East. At the em- 
peror’s command, the clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a 
new bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected 
the deacon Vigilius, who had purchased the papal throne by a bribe 
of 200 pounds of gold. The profit, and consequently the guilt, of 
this simony, was imputed to Belisarius : but the hero obeyed the 
orders of his wife ; Antonina served the passions of the empress ; 
and Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain hope of obtaining 
a pontiff hostile or indifferent to the council of Chalccdon.* 

’ They made sausages, rtWorac, of mule’s flesh : unwholesome, if the animals had died 
of the plague Otherwise the fanioufi Bologna sau.sagc5 are i>aid to be made of ass llesh 
(Voy. tie Labat, ii 218 ). 

“ rha name of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were all derived from the senator 
Piuclus Some recent vefitige^ of temples and churches are now smoothed in the garden 
of the Minims of the Tnniti del Monte (Nardini, 1 . iv. c. 7. p. 196. Eschinardj p. 209, the 
old ])lan of Buffahno, and the great plan of Nolli). Belisarius had fixed his station between 
tliet Puteum aod Salarian gat^ (Prpeop. Goth. 1 . i. c.* 15.). 

3 Prom the mention of the prinium et secundum velum, it should seem that Belisarius, 
even in a siege, represented the emperor, and maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzan- 
tine palace. 

4 l)t this act of sacrilege, Procop. (Goth. 1 . L c. 25.) is a dry and reluctant witness. The 
nnrr.iiiveinf I.iberatus (Braviarium, c. aa.) and Anastasius (de Vit Pont p» 39.) are diarac- 
leribiic, bjt p.fsMoiiate. Hear the execrations of Cardinal Baronlu* (A.D, 536, No, X83, 

538, No 4 — 20 .) : porlentum, faciaus omni exoci-alione dtgnum. 
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The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor announced- his victory, his 
danger, and his rMolution. “According to your commands, we have 
“ entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to your obedience, 
“ Sicily, Campania, and the city of Rome : but the loss of these con- 
“ quests will be more disgraceful than their acquisition was glorious. 
“ Hitherto we have successfully fought against the multitude of the 
“ Barbanans, but their multitudes may finally prevail. Victpi y is t-he 
“ gift of Providence, but the reputation of kings and generals depends 
“ on the success or the failure of their designs. Permit me to speak 
“ with freedom : if you wish that we should live, send us subsistence ; 
“ if you desire that we should conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. 
“ The Romans have received us as friends and deliverers ; but in our 
“ present distress, Uiey will be either betrayed by their confidence, 
“ or we shall be oppressed by their treachery and hatred. For myself 
“ my life is consecrated to your service ; it is yours to reflect, whether 
“ my death in this situation will contribute to the glory and prosperity 
“ of your reign.” Perhaps that reign would have been equally pros- 
perous, if the peaceful master of the East had abstained from the con- 
quest of Africa and Italy : but as Justinian was ambitious of fame, he 
made some efforts, they were feeble and languid, to support and rescue 
his victorious general. A reinforcement of 1600 Sclavonia-nsand Huns 
was led by Martin and Valerian ; and as they had reposed during the 
winter season in the harbours of Greece, the strength of the men and 
horses was not impaired by the fatigues of a sea-voyage ; and they 
distinguished their valour in the first sally against the besiegers. 
About the time of the summer solstice, Euthalius landed at Terracina 
with large sums of money for the payment of the troops : he cautiously 
proceeded along the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome 
through the gate Capena,' while Belisarius, on the other side, diverted 
the attention of the Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 
These seasonable aids, the use and reputation of which were dexter- 
ously managed by tlie Roman general, revived the courage, or at least 
the hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian Procopius was 
dispatched with an important commission, to collect the troops and 
provisions which Campania could furnish, or Constantinople had sent ; 
and the secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by Antonina her- 
self,”' who boldly traversed the posts of the enemy, and returned with 
the Oriental succours to the relief of her husband and the besieged 
city. A fleet of 3000 Isaurians cast anchor in the bay of Naples, and 
afterwards at Ostia. Above 2000 horse, of whom a part were Thra- 
cians, landed at Tarentum; and, after the junction of 500 soldiers of 
Campania, and a train of waggons laden with wine and flour, they 
directed their march on the Appian way, from Capua to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and sea were 
united at the mouth of the Tyber. Antonina convened a council of 
war : it was resolved to surmount, with sails and oars, the adverse 

• The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to, or near, the modem gate of St. Sebastias 
(Nolh's plan). That memorable spot has been consecrated by the Egerian grove, the 
memory of Numa, tnumphal arches, thesepulcbres pf the Scipios, Metelli, &c. 

“ The expression of Procopius has an invidious cast— Ti/xtin tx Toit aa<pa\oin Ti|» 
avfiliiiffonii/Tiv xapaioKiiv (Goth. L ii, c* 4.}. Y^t he is speaking of 9, woma^ 
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stream of the river ; and the Goths were apprehensive of disturbing, 
bf any rash hostilities, the negociation to which Belisarius had craftily 
listened. They credulously believed that they saw no more than the 
vanguard of a fleet and army, which already covered the Ionian sea 
and the plains of Campania; and the illusion was supported by the 
haughty language of the Roman general, when he gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specious discourse to vindicate the 
justice of his cause, they declared, that, for the sake of peace, they 
were disposed to renounce the possession of Sicily. “ The emperor 
“is not less generous,” replied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile, 
“ in return for a gift which you no longer possess ; he presents you 
"with an ancient province of the empire; he resigns to the Goths the 
“ sovereignty of the British island.” Belisarius rejected with equal 
firmness and contempt the offer of a tribute; but he allowed the Gothic 
ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth of Justinian him- 
self; and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce of three 
months, from the winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Piaidence 
might not safely trust either the oaths or hostages of the Barbarians, 
but the conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in the 
distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger compelled the 
Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centumcellae, their place was in- 
stantly supplied; the garrisons of Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia, were 
reinforced, and the seven camps of the besiegers were gradually en- 
compassed with the calamities of a siege. The prayers and pilgrim- 
age of Datius, bishop of Milan, were not without effect; and he 
obtained looo Thracians and Isaurians, to assist the revolt of Liguria 
against the Arian tyrant. At the same time, John the Sanguinary,' 
the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with 2cxx) chosen horse, first to 
Alba on the Fucine lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of Picenum 
on the Hadriatic sea. “ In that province,” said Belisarius, “ the Goths 
“ have deposited their families and treasures, without a guard or the 
“ suspicion of danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce : let them 
“ feel your presence, before they hear of your motions. Spare the 
“ Italians ; suffer not any fortified places to remain hostile in your 
“rear; and faithfully reserve the spoil for an equal and common par- 
“ tition. It would not be reasonable,” he added with a laugh, “ that 
“ whilst we are toiling to the destruction of the drones, our more for- 
“ tunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the honey.” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled for the 
attack, and was almost entirely consumed in the siege, of Rome. If 
any credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one-third at leasit of their 
enormous host was destroyed, in frequent and bloody '.ombats under 
the walls of the city. The bad fame and pernicious qualities of the 
summer air, might already be imputed to the decay of agriculture and 
population ; and the evils of famine and pestilence were aggravated 
by their own licentiousness, and the unfriendly disposition of the 
country. While Vitiges struggled with his fortune ; while he hesitated 
between shame and ruin ; his retreat was hastened by domestic 

' AnasUu (p. hoi preserved this epithet of Satt^[*tmariut, which might do hoaour M 
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alanns. The king of -the Goths was informed by trembling messengers, 
that John the Sanguin^ spread the devastations of war from the 
Apennine to the Hadriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumerable 
captives of Picenum were lodged in the fortifications of Rimini ; and 
that this formidable chief had defeated his uncle, insulted his capital, 
and seduced, by secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, the 
imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges 
made a last effort, either to storm or to surprise the city. A secret 
passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts ; two citizens of the 
Vatican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate the guards of the Aurelian 
gate ; an attack was meditated on the walls beyond the Tyber in a 
place which was not fortified with towers ; and the Barbarians ad- 
vanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, to the assault of the Pincian 
gate. But every attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous mo- 
ments, did not regret the absence of their companions ; and the Goths, 
alike destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their de- 
parture, before the truce should expire, and the Roman cavalry should 
again be united. One year and nine days (a.d. 538. Mar.) after the 
commencement of the siege, an army, so lately strong and triumphant, 
burnt their tents, and tumultuously repassed the Milvian bridge. 
They repassed not with impunity ; their thronging multitudes, op- 
pressed in a narrow passage, were driven headlong into the Tyber, by 
their own fears and the pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman general, 
sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound 
on their retreat. The slow length of a sickly and desponding host 
was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way ; from whence the 
Barbarians were sometimes compelled to deviate, lest they should 
encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded the high road to Rimini 
and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was this flying army, that Vitiges 
spared 10,000 men for the defence of the cities which he was most 
solicitous to preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, with an 
adequate force, for the chastisement of rebellious Milan. At the head 
of his principal army, he besieged Rimini, only 33 miles distant from 
the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart, and a shallow ditch, were 
maintained by the skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared 
the danger and fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emulated, on a 
theatre less illustrious, the military virtues of his great commander. 
The towers and battering engines of the Barbarians were rendered 
useless ; their attacks were repulsed ; and the tedious blockade, which 
reduced the garrison to the last e.xtremity of hunger, afforded time for 
the union and march of the Roman forces. A fleet which had sur- 
prised Ancona, sailed along the coast of the Hadriatic, to the relief of 
the besieged city. The eunuch Narses landed in Picenum with 20CXI 
Heruli and 5000 of the bravest troops of the East. The rock of the 
Apennine was forced ; 10,000 veterans moved round the foot of the 
mountains, under the command of Belisarius himself ; and a new 
army, whose encampment blazed with innumerable lights, appeared 
to advance alot^ the Flaminian way. Overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and despair, the Goths abandoned the siege of Rimint, 
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tents, their standards, and their leaders; and Vifigetej i^ho gave Of 
Mowed the example of flight, never hahed till hp found a shelter' 
within the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual sup- 
port, the Gothic monarchy was now reduced, "rhe provinces of Italy 
had embraced the party of the emperor ; and his army, gradually re- 
cruited to the number of 20,000 men, must have achieved an easy and 
rapid conquest, if their invincible powers had not been weakened by 
the discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of the siege, an act 
of blood (A.D. 538), ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame of 
lielisarkis. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to 
Rome, was rudely stopped by Constantine, the military governor of 
Spoleto, and despoiled, even in a church, of two daggers richly inlaid 
with gold and precious stones. As soon as the public danger had 
subsided, Presidius complained of the loss and injury: hlS cOthplaint 
was heard, but the order of restitution was disobeyed by the pride and- 
avarice of the offender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly 
arrested the general's horse as he passed through the forum ; and With 
the spirit of a citizen, demanded the common benefit of the Roman 
laws. The honour of Belisarius was engaged ; he summoned a 
council j claimed the obedience of his subordinate officer ; and was 
provoked, by an insolent reply, to call hastily for the presence of his 
guards. Constantine, viewing their entrance as the signal of death, 
drew his sword, and rushed on the general, who nimbly eluded the 
stroke, and was protected by his friends ; while the desperate assassin 
was disarmed, dragged into a neighbouring chamber, and executed, oi* 
rather murdered, by the guards, at the arbitrary command of Belisa- 
rius.' In this hasty act of violence, the guilt of Constantine was no 
longer remembered ; the despair and death of that valiant officer were 
secretly imputed to the revenge of Antonina; and each of his col- 
leagues, conscious of the same rapine, was apprehensive of the same 
fate. The fear of a common enemy suspended the effects of their 
envy and discontent ; but in the confidence of approaching victory, 
they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the conqueror of Rome and 
Africa. From the domestic service of the palace, and the administra- 
tion of the private revenue, Narses the eunuch was suddenly exklted 
to the head of an army ; and the spirit of an hero, who afterwards 
equalled the merit and glory of Belisarius, served only to perplex the 
operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent counsels, the relief of 
Pdmini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented faction, who 
exhorted Narses to assume an independent and separate command. 
The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to the 
general ; but the dangerous exception, “ as far as may be advantageous 
" to the public service,” reserved some freedom of judgment to the 
discreet favourite, who had so lately departed from the sacred and 
familiar conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful 
tight, the eunuch perpetually dissented from the opinions of Beli- 

' Tliis transaction is related in the public history (Goth. 1. ii. c. 8.) with candour or catihidn ; 
tn the Anecdotes (c. 7.). with malevolence or freedom; but Marcdlinus, or rather hli con- 
imuator (in Chron ), casts a shade of premeditated assassination over the death of Constaft-^ 
tine He had pcrfoimed good service at Rome and Spoleto (Procop. Goth. I, i. c. 7. 14.) ) 
\nt Al«mannus confounds iilni willi a Constanlianus comes stabuli. 
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sarius ; and, after yielding- with reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he 
deserted his colleague in the night, and marched away to the conquest 
of the JEmilian province. The fierce and formidable bands of the 
Herull -were attached to the person of Narses;' :o,ooo Romans and 
confederates were persuaded to march under his banners ; every mal- 
content embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his jMivate or 
imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius Were 
divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the sliores of the 
Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle ; Ur- 
bino was taken, the sieges of Faesulae, Orvieto, and Auximum, were 
undertaken and vigorously prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was at 
length recalled to the domestic cares of the palace. Alt dissensions 
were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the temperate author" 
iry of the Roman general, to whom his enemies could not refuse their 
esteem ; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary lesson, that the forces 
of the state should compose one body, and be animated by one souL 
But in the interval of discord, the Goths were permitted to breathe ; 
an important season was lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern 
provinces of Italy were afflicted by an inundation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he sent am- 
bassadors to the kings of the Franks, and abjured them, by the com- 
mon ties of alliance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise against 
the Arians. The Goths, as their wants were more urgent, employed a 
more effectual mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, by the gift of 
lands and money, to purchase the friendship, or at least the neutrality, 
of a light and perfidious nation.’ But the arms of Belisarius, and the 
revolt of the Italians, had no sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy 
than Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and warlike of the 
Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succour (a.d. 538, 539) their 
distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. Without expecting the^ 
consent of their sovereign, 10,000 Burgundians, his recent subjects, 
descended from the Alps, and joined the troops which Vitiges had 
sent to chastise the revolt of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the 
capital of Liguria was reduced by famine, but no capitulation could be 
obtained, except for the safe retreat of the Roman garrison. Datius, 
the orthodox bishop, who had seduced his countrymen to rebellion ^ 
and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of the Byzantine court ; * 
but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, were slaughtered at the foot 
of their own altars by the defenders of the Catholic faith. Three 
hundred thousand males were reported to be slain ; ^ the female sex, 

* They refused to serve after his departure \ sold their captives and cattle to the Goths ; 
and swore never to fight againsc them. Procopiu» introduces a curious digression on tho 
manners and adventures of this waiidcriug nation, a part uf whom hnally emigrated to Thule 
or Scandinavia (Goth. 1 . ii, c. 14, 15 \ 

This national reproach of perhdy (Procep. Goth. 1 . il. c. 2<.) offends the car of La Mothe 
le Vaycr (viii 163.), who criticises, as if he had not read, the Greek historian. 

3 Baronius applauds his treason, and justifies the Catholic bishops— qui ne sub heretico 
priucipe degant omnem lapidem movent — an useful caution. The more rational Muratori 
(An^U dTtalia, v 54.) hints at the guilt of perjuty, and blames at least the tm/ruder$ce of 
Datius. 

* St. Datius was more successful against de\'i]s than against Barbarians. He travelled 
with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Corinth a large house (Baron. a.d. 538, No. 6^ A.O, 
539, No. 20.). 

$ Mujuades rptaKovra (compare Procop. Goth, t, ii. c. 7. ai.). Yet such popuUtiOB is 
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and the more precious spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians ; and 
the houses, or at least the walls of Milan, were levelled with the 
ground. The Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by the de- 
struction of a city, second only to Rome in size and opulence, in the 
splendour of its buildings, or the number of its inhabitants; and 
Belisarius sympathized alone in the fate of his deserted and devoted 
friends. Encouraged by this successful inroad, Theodebert himself, 
in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an army of 
100,000 Barbarians.' The king, and some chosen followers, were 
mounted on horseback, and armed with lances : the infantry, without 
bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, a sword, and a double- 
edged battle-axe, which, in their hands, became a deadly and unerring 
weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the Franks; and both the 
Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike ignorant of their designs, 
solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship of these dangerous 
allies. Till he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of 
Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at 
length declared, by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the hostile 
camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, 
they fled with equal precipitation ; and the fertile, though desolate, 
provinces of Liguria and rEmilia, were abandoned to a licentious host 
of Barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of settle- 
ment or conquest. Among the cities which they ruined, Genoa, not 
yet constructed of marble, is particularly enumerated : and the deaths 
of thousands, according to the regular practice of war, appear to have 
excited less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of women and 
children, which were performed with impunity in the camp of the 
most Christian king. If it were not a melancholy truth, that the first 
and most cruel sufferings must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, 
history might exult in the misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst 
of riches, were left destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the 
waters of the Po, and to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one-third of their army ; and the clamours of 
his subjects, who were impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theode- 
bert to listen with respect to the mild exhortations of Belisarius. The 
memory of this inglorious and destructive warfare was perpetuated on 
the medals of Gaul; and Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, 
assumed the title of conqueror of the Franks. The Merovingian 
prince was offended by the vanity of the emperor; he affected to pity 
the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his insidious offer of a foederal 
union was fortified by the promise or menace of descending from the 
Alps at the head of 500,000 men. His plans of conquest were bound- 
less and perhaps chimerical. The king of Austrasia threatened to 
chastise Justinian, and to march to the gates of Constantinople;” he 

incredible ; and the second or third city of Italy need not repine if we only decimate the 
numbers of the present text. Both Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul 
Lliacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1 . ii. c. 38.). 

_ ' Besides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, sec Chron. of Marius and Marcellinus, Toman, 
(in Success. Regn. in Muratori, i. 341.), and Greg, of Tours (i, hi. c. 32. ii. of the Hist, of 
FtrmceJ. Grego^ supposes a defeat of Belisarius, who, in Aimoin (do Gestis Franc. 1 . U. c. 

hi. 59.), is, slain by the Franks. 

,Agath. 1 . i. p. 14. Could he have seduced or subdued the Gepidae or Lombards of Paw* 
aoBU, the Creek his t ori a n is coofideat that he eiust have been destroyed iu Thrace. 
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was overthrown and slain ’ by a wild bull," as he hunted in the Belgic 
or German forests. 

As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his foreign and domestic 
enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final redaction of Italy. 
In the siege of Osimo, the general was nearly transpierced with an 
arrow, if the mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one of his 
guards, w1»d lost, in that pious office, the use of his hand. The Goths 
of Osimo, 4000 warriors, with those of Faesulae and the Cottian Alps, 
were among the last who maintained their independence ; and their 
gallant resistance, which almost tired the patience, deserved the 
esteem, of the conqueror. His prudence refused to subscribe the safe- 
conduct which they asked, to join their brethren of Ravenna j but they 
saved, by an honourable capitulation, one moiety at least of their 
wealth, with the free alternative of retiring peaceably to their estates, 
or enlisting to serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The multitudes 
which yet adhered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed the number 
of the Roman troops ; but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the ex- 
treme danger of his most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king 
beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were, in- 
deed, impregnable to the assaults of art or violence ; and when Beli- 
sarius invested the capital, he was soon convinced that famine only 
could tame the stubborn spirit of the Barbarians. The sea, the land, 
and the channels of the Po, were guarded by the vtligance of the Roman 
general ; and his morality extended the rights of war to the practice of 
poisoning the waters,’ and secretly firing the granaries’ of a besieged 
city.’ While he pressed the blockade of Ravenna, he was surpriserl 
by the arrival of two ambassadors from Constantinople, with a treaty 
of peace, which Justinian had imprudently signed, without deigning to 
consult the author of his victory. By this disgraceful and precarious 
agreement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were divided, and the pro- 
vinces beyond the Po were left with the regal title to the successor of 
Theodoric. The ambassadors were eager to accomplish their salutary 
commission ; the captive Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unex- 
pected offer of a crown ; honour was less prevalent among the Goths, 

* The king pointed his spear — the bull overturned a tree on his head— he expii-cd the same 
day. _ Such is the story of Agalhias; but the original historians of France (iu ao2, 403. 558. 
667 ) impute his death to a fever. 

* Without losing Itself in a labyrinth of species and names— the aurochs, urus, bisons, 
bubajus, bonajsus, huflalo, &c. (BufTon, Hist Nat. xL and Supp. hi. vi.), it is certain, that in 
the $ixtn century a large wild species of horned cattle was hunted in the great forests of the 
Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. Turon. li. 1 . x. c. jo. p. 369.). 

^ In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast 
into the stream, 1. dead bodies; a. misf^ievous herbs; and, 3. Quick hme, which is named 
(Procop. 1 . ii. c. 29.) TiTat'oa by the ancients; by the moderns aa^to-TOv. Yet both words 
are used as synonymous in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian {Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. 
Orate, m 748.). 

< The Goths susweted Mathasuintha as an accomplice in the nuschief, which perhaps was 
occasioned by accidental lightning. 

5 In strict philosophy, ahmitation of the nghtsof war seems to imply nonsense and contra- 
diction. Grotius himself is lc»t in an idle distinction between the Jus naturse and the jus 

! gentium, between poison and infection. He balances in one .scale the passages of Homer 
Odyss. A. 359-) and Florus ( 1 . ii. c. ao. No. 7, ult.); and in the othe", the examples of Solon 
Fausanias, 1 . x. c. 37.) and Belisarius. See his great work jure Belli et PacU ( 1 . ili. e, 4. 

8. 1^, 16, 17. and in Barbeyrac's version, it. 357.). Yet 1 can understand the braefit ami 
of an ^reement, tacit or express, tnutuatly to abstain from certain modes of hostility. 
See the Amphictyooic oath in Kschines, de Fals 4 Legotione. 
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thflji the want and appetite of food; and the Rom^n chjeft, who 
' murmured at the continuance of the war, professed implicit subst^ion 
to the cominands of the emperor. If Belisarins had possessed only 
the courage of a soldier, the laurel would have been snatched from his 
hand by timid and envious counsels ; but in this decisive moment, he 
resolved, with the magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone the 
danger and merit of generous disobedience. Each of his ^cers gave 
a written opinion, that the siege of Ravenna was impracticable and 
hopeless ; the general then reyected the treaty of partition, and declared 
his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet of Justinian. 
The Goths retired with doubt and dismay : this peremptory refusal 
.deprived them of the only signature which they could trust, and filled 
their minds with a just apprehension, that a sagacious enemy had dis- 
covered the full extent of their deplorable state. They compared the 
fame and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of their ill-fated 
king ; and the comparison suggested an extraordinary project, to which 
Vitiges, with apparent resignation, was compelled to acquiesce. Par- 
tition would min the strength, exile would disgrace tlie honour, of the 
nation ; but they offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifica- 
tions of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the authority of a 
master, accept the clioicc of the Goths, anti assume, as he had deserved, 
the kingdom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have 
tempted the loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence must have fore- 
seen the inconstancy of the Barbarians, and his rational ambition 
would prefer the safe and honourable station of a Roman general. 
Even tne patience and seeming satisfaction with which he entertained 
a proposal of treason, might be susceptible of a malignant interpreta- 
tion. But the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his own recti- 
tude ; he entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to the 
voluntary submission of the Goths ; and his dexterous policy persuaded 
them that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, without en- 
gaging an oath or a promise for a performance of a treaty which he 
secretly abhorred. The day of the surrender of Ravenna was stipu- 
lated by the Gothic ambassadors ; a fleet laden with provisions, sailed 
as a welcome guest into the deepest recess of the harbour ; the gates 
were opened (a.d. 539. Dec.) to the fancied king of Italy ; and Belisarius, 
without meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched through the streets 
of an impregnable city.' The Romans were astonished by their suc- 
cess ; the multitude of tall and robust Barbarians were confounded by 
the image of their own patience; and the masculine females, spitting 
in the faces of their sons and husbands, most bitterly reproached them 
for betraying their dominion and freedom to these pygmies of the 
south, contemptible in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. 
Before the Goths could recover from the first surprise, and claim the 
accomplishment of their doubtful hopes, the victor established his 
power in Ravenna, beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. Viti- 
ges, who perhaps had attempted to escape, was honourably guarded 

' -Ravefuia was taken, not in the 540, but in the latter end of 53^ ; and Pagi (ii. 5^,) 
isrcctihed hyMunatori (Annali d'ltalia, r. ^.). who proves, from an original act on pap^inu 
^ntiquit. dtalieeiMndii iEvi. li. dissert, xaxii. 909. iMitaei, Istoria Dii^lam. p, i5s.),ahat.b» 
fore the 3d of fan. <!40, peace and tree correspoudenee wore reecoied ^between Karemla dui4 
Faenza. 
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in his palace;* the jftoBfer of the Gothic youth was selected for the 
service of the emperor; die remainder of the people was dismissed to 
their peaceful habitations in the southern provinces ; and a colony of 
Italians was invited to replenish the depopulated city. The submission 
of the capital was imitated in the towns and villages of Italy, which 
had not been subdued, or even visited, by the Romans ; and the in- 
dependent Gotlis who remained in arms at Pavia and Verona, were 
ambitious only to become the subjects of Belisarius. But his inflexible 
loyalty rejected, except as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of 
allegiance ; and he was not offended by the reproach of their deputies, 
that he rather chose to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, envy again whispered, Jus- 
tinian listened, and the hero was recalled. “The remnant of the 
“ Gothic war was no longer worthy of his presence ; a gracious sovp- 
“ reign was impatient to reward his services, and to consult his wis- 
“ dom ; and he alone was capable of defending the East against the 
“ innumerable armies of Persia.” Belisarius understood the sus- 
picion, accepted the excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and 
trophies ; and proved, by his ready obedience, that such an abrupt re- 
moval from the government of Italy was not less unjust than it might 
have been indiscreet. The emperor received with honourable courte- 
sy, both Vitiges and his more noble consort : and as tlie king of the 
Goths conformed to the Atlianasian faith, iie obtained, with a rich in- 
heritance of lands in Asia, the rank of senator and patrician.* Every 
spectator admired, without peril, the strength and stature of the young 
Barbarians ; they adored the majesty of the throne, and promised to 
shed their blood in the service of their benefactor. Justinian de- 
posited in the Byzantine palace the treasures of the Gothic monarchy. 
A flattering senate was sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnifi- 
cent spectacle; but it was enviously secluded from the public view; 
and the conqueror of Italy renounced, without a murmur, perhaps 
without a si^, the well-earned honours of a second triumph. His 
glory was indeed exalted above all external pomp ; and the faint 
and hollow praises of the court were supplied, even in a servile 
age, by the respect and admiration of his country. Whenever he ap- 
peared in the streets and public places of Constantinople, Belisarius 
attracted and satisfied tiie eyes of the people. His lofty stature and 
majestic countenance fulfilled their expectations of an hero; the 
meanest of his fellow-citizens were emboldened by his gentle and 
gracious demeanour; and the martial train which attended his foot- 
steps, left his person more accessible than in a day of battle. Seven 
thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and valour, were maintained 
in the service, and at the private expence, of the general.^ Their 

* He was seized by John the Sanguinary, but .in oath or sacrament was pledged for hi* 
e.afet.y In the Ba&Llica JulU (Hist, MiscclL L xvii. m Muraton^ i. J07.),. Anastas, (in Vit. Pnni* 
p. 40.) gives a da/k but probable account. ^ Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist, of the 
Uerm.xii ai.) for a votive shield representing tlie captivity of Vitiges* and now in tbecol- 
lection of signor Land! at Rome. 

^ Vitwes lived two years at CoBStantinqple, and ioiperatoris in aSeettk coHvieim (or c<n»* 
iunctu^rebus excessit humanis. His Matfwueftta^ the wife and mother of tho 

patricians, the elder and Gennanus, united the streams of Anician and AxaaU 

yonjan. c. do. p. aaz. Muraton, i.). 

3 Procop. C^th. 1 . tii. c. j. Almoin^ a French monk of the xith cesturyi who had obtained 
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prowess was always conspicuous in single combats, or in tlie foremost 
.ranks; and both parties confessed, that in the siege of Rome, the 
guards of Belisarius had alone vanquished the Barbarian host. Their 
numbers were continually augments by the bravest and most faithful 
of the enemy ; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and 
tlie Goths, emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. IJy 
the union of liberality and justice, he acquired the love of the soldiers, 
without alienating the affections of the people. The sick and wounded 
were relieved with medicines and money ; and still more efficaciously, 
by the heahng visits and smiles of their commander. The loss of a 
weapon or an horse was instantly repaired, and each deed of valour 
was rewarded by the rich and honourable gifts of a bracelet or a collar, 
which were rendered more precious by the judgment of Belisariiis. 
He was endeared to the husbandmen, by the peace and plenty which 
they enjoyed under the shadow of his standard. Instead of being in- 
jured, the country was enriched by the march of the Roman armies ; 
and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple was 
gathered from the tree, not a path could be traced in the fields of com. 
Belisarius was chaste and sober. In the license of a military life, 
none could boast that they had seen him intoxicated with wine ; and 
the husband of Antonina was never suspected of violating the laws of 
Conjugal fidelity. The spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
served, that amidst the perils of war, he was daring without rashness, 
prudent without fear, slow or rapid according to the exigences of the 
moment; that in the deepest distress he was animated by real or ap- 
parent hope, but that he was modest and humble m the most prosper- 
ous fortune. By these virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient 
masters of the military art. Victory, by sea and land, attended his 
arms. He subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands, led away 
captives the successors of Genseric and Theodoric; filled Constantin- 
ople with the spoils of their palaces, and in the space of six years re- 
covered half the provinces of the Western empire. In his fame and 
merit, in wealth and power, he remained, without a rival, the first of 
the Roman subjects : the voice of envy could only magnify his danger- 
ous importance ; and the emperor might applaud his own discerning 
spirit, which had discovered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a slave should be 
placed behind the chariot to remind the conqueror of the instability 
of fortune, and the infirmities of human nature. Procopius, in his 
Anecdotes, has assumed that servile and ungrateful office. The 
generous reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts 
will adhere to his memory ; and he will reluctantly confess, that the 
fame, and even the virtue, of Belisarius, were polluted by the lust and 
cruelty of liis wife ; and that the hero deserved an appellation which 
may not drop from the pen of the decent historian. The mother of 
Antonina ‘ was an actress, and both her father and grandfather 

and has disfigured, some authentic tnromiatlon of Belisarius, mentions, in his name, 12,000 
or slates— guos projpms alimus scipendus— besides 16,000 soldiers (Hist, of France, iii. 
Dt Gesm Franc. 1 . ii. c. 0. p. 48.). 

* The diligence of Aleinannu.s could add but little to the four first and most curious chapters 
M the Anecdotes. Of these strange Anecdotes, a part maybe true, because probable—amd 
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exercised at Thessalonica and Constantinople, the vile, though lucra- 
tive, profession of charioteers. In the various situations of their fortune, 
she became the companion, the enemy, the servant, and the favourite, 
of the empress Theodora ; these ambitious females had been connected 
by similar pleasures ; they were separated by the jealousy of vice, and 
at length reconciled by the partnership of, guilt. Before her marriage 
w.th Belisarius, Antonina had one husband and many lovers ; Photius, 
the son of her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish himself at 
the siege of Naples. A youth of consular rank, and a sickly constitu- 
tion, was punished (for exposing the intrigues of Antonina), without a 
trial, like a malefactor and a slave: yet such was the constancy of his 
mind, that Photius sustained the tortures of the spurge and the rack, 
without violating the faith which he had sworn to Belisarius. After 
this fruitless cruelty, the son of Antonina, while his mother feasted 
with the empress, was buried in her subterraneous prisons, which 
admitted not the distinction of night and day. He twice escaped to 
the most venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, tlic churches of St. 
Sophia and of the Virgin: but his tyrants were insensible of religion 
as of pity ; and tlie helpless youth, amidst the clamours of the clergy 
and people, was twice dragged from the altar to the dungeon. His 
third attempt was more successful. At the end of three years, he 
eluded the spies and guards of the empress, reached the holy sepulchre 
of Jerusalem, embraced the profession of a monk; and the abbot 
Photius was employed, after the death of Justinian, to reconcile and 
regulate the churches of Egypt. 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius was again sent against the 
Persians : he saved the East, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor liimsclf. The m.alady of Justinian had countenanced the 
rumour of his death ; and the Roman general, on the supposition of 
that probable event, spoke the free language of a citizen and a soldier. 
Ills colleague Buzes, w'ho concurred in the same sentiments, lost his 
r.ink, his liberty, and his hcaltli, by the persecution of the empress : 
but the disgr.acc of Belisarius was alleviated Iry the dignity of his own 
•character, and tlic influence of his wife, wlio might wish to humble, 
but could not desire to ruin, the partner of her fortunes. Even his 
removal was coloured by the assurance, that the sinking state of Italy 
would be retrieved by the single presence of its conqueror. But no 
sooner had he returned, alone and defenceless, than an hostile com- 
mission was sent to the East, to seize his treasures and criminate his 
actions ; the guards and veterans who followed his private banner, 
were distributed among the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs 
presumed to cast lots for the partition of his martial domestics. When 
he passed with a small and sordid retinue through the streets of 
Constantinople, his forlorn appearance excited the amazement and 
compassion of the people. Justinian and Theodora received him with 
cold ingratitude ; the servile crowd, with insolence and contempt ; and 
in the evening he retired with trembling steps to his deserted palace. 
An indisposition, feigned or real, had confined Antonina to her apart- 
ment : and she walked disdainfully silent in the adjacent portico, while 

a part true, because improbable. Procopius must have the former, and the latter ha 

could scarcely invent. 
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Belisarius threw himself on his bed, and expected, in an agony of grief 
and terror, the death which he had so often braved under the walls of 
Rome. Long after sun-set a messenger was announced from the 
empress ; he opened with anxious curiosity the letter which contained 
the sentence of his fate. “ You cannot be ignorant how much you 
have deserved my displeasure. 1 am not insensible of the services 
“of Antonina. To her merits and intercession I have granted your 
“ life, and permit you to retain a part of your treasures, which might 
“ be justly forfeited to the state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, 
“ be displayed, not in words, but in your future behaviour.” I know 
not how to believe or to relate the transports with which the hero is 
said to have received this ignominious pardon. He fell prostrate 
before bis wife, he kissed the feet of his saviour, and he devoutly 
promised to live the grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. A 
line of £120,000 was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius; and with 
the office of coun., or master of the royal stables, he accepted the 
conduct of the Italian war. At his departure from Constantinople, his 
friends, and even the public, were persuaded, that as soon as he 
regained his freedom, he would renounce his dissimulation, and that 
nis wife, Theodora, and perhaps the emperor himself, would be 
sacrificed to the just revenge of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were 
deceived ; and the unconquerable patience and loyalty of Belisarius 
appear either ie/ow or aiovi the character of a MAN.* 


CHAPTER XLII. 

S/aU of the Barbaric World. — Establishment of the Lombards on the 
Danube. — Tribes and Inroads of the Sclavonians. — Origin, Empire, 
and Embassies of the Turks. — The Elight of the Avars. — Chosroes 
I. or IVuskirvan, King of Persia. — His prosperous Reign, and 
Wars with the Romans. — The Colchian or Lazic War. — The 
^Ethiopians. 

Our estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties 
of mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius, or virtue, cither in active 
or speculative life, are measured, not so much by their real elevation, 
as by the height to which they ascend above the level of their age or 
country : and the same stature, which in a people of giants would pass 
unnoticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pygmies. Leonidas, 
and his three hundred companions, devoted their lives at Thermopylae ; 
but the education of the infant, the boy, and the man, had prepared, 
and almost ensured, this memorable sacrifice; and each Spartan 
would approve, rather than admire, an act of duty, of which himself 

* The wntinuator of the Chronicle of Marcelllnus gives, m a few decent words, the sui>* 
rtance of Ae Anecdotes : Belisarius de Onente evocatus, in offensaTn pcricultimquo incurreij^ 
(;rave, et invidiae subjacens rursus remittitur m Italiam (p. 5^.)* 
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and eight thousand of his fellow-citizens wwe equally capable.' The 
great Pompey might inscribe on his trophies, that he had defeated in 
battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from 
the lake Mseotis to the Red Sea but the fortune of Rome flew before 
his eagles ; the nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the 
invincible legions which he commanded, had been formed by the 
habits of conquest and the discipline of ages. In this view, the 
character of Belisarius may be deservedly placed above the heroes of 
the ancient republics. His imperfections flowed from the contagion 
of the times ; his virtues were his own, the free gift of nature or reflec- 
tion ; he raised himself without a master or a rival ; and so inadequate 
were the arms committed to his hand, that his sole advantage was 
derived from the pride and presumption of his adversaries. Under his 
command, the subjects of Justinian often deserved to be called Ro- 
mans : but the unwarhke appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term 
of reproach by the haughty Goths ; w'ho affected to blush, that they 
must dispute the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, pan- 
tomimes, and pirates.^ The climate of Asia has indeed been found 
less congenial than that of Europe, to military spirit : those populous 
countries were enervated by luxury, despotism, and superstition ; and 
the monks were more e.vpensive and more numerous than the soldiers 
of the East. The regular rorce of the empire had once amounted to 
645,000 men ; it was reduced, in the time of Justinian (A.P. P 7 — 565), 
to 1 50,000 ; and this number, large as it may seem, was thinly scattered 
over the sea and land; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on 
the banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxinc, and the frontiers of 
Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid ; his 
poverty was mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine and 
indolence; and the tardy payments were detained and intercepted by 
the fraud of those agents who usurp, without courage or danger, the 
emoluments of war. Public and private distress recruited the armies 
of the state ; but in the field, and still more in the presence of the 
enemy, their numbers were always defective. The want of national 
spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and disorderly service of 
Barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, which has often sur- 
vived the loss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally extinct. The 
generals, who were multiplied beyond the example of former times, 
laboured only to prevent the success, or to sully the reputation, of their 
colleagues; and they had been taught by experience, that if merit 
sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or even guilt, would obtain 
the indulgence, of a gracious emperor.^ In such an age, the triumphs 

* It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus (1. -vu. c. 104. 134. p. ^50. 615.). The 
conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at Thcrmopylz, is one of the most interesting and 
moral scenes in history. It was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with angui^anfl 
remorse, the virtue of his country. 

* See this proud inscription in Pliny {Hist. Natur. vii. 87.). Few men have more exqui- 
sitclv tasted of glory and disgrace ; nor could Jus'cnal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking e«- 
Ample of the vicissitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

3 rpaiKovt . . . . wt/'ra irportpa ovdtva ec Xrak.iai' iitcoirra on 

Tpay<udous> Kai ifaurav \coiTodvrotc. This last epithet of frocopius is too npHy tnuos* 
lated by pirates ; naval thieves is the proper word : strmpers bf garments, either for u^uxy or 
’iisuifc<(I)emQSth»nek contra Conon. in Reiske Orator. Graec. ii. 1864.}. 

* Gothic War, Books 3, 4. : the writer of the Asecdotei cannot aggravate these abuses. 
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of Belisarius, and afterwards of Narses, shine with incomparable 
lustre j but they are encompassed with the darkest shades of disgrace 
and calamity. While the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the king- 
doms of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor,' timid, though ambitious, 
balanced the forces of the Barbarians, fomented their divisions by 
flattery and falsehood, and invited by his patience and liberality the 
repetition of injuries." The keys of Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, 
weie presented to their conqueror, while Antioch was destroyed by 
the Persians, and Justinian trembled for the safety of Constantinople, 

Even the Gothic victories of IJelisarJiis were prejudicial to the slate, 
since they abolished the important barrier of the Upper Danube, 
which had been so faithfully guarded by Thcodoric and his daughter. 
For the defence of Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, 
which they left in a peaceful and flourishing condition : the sovereignty 
was claimed by the emperor of the Romans ; the actual possession 
was abandoned to the boldness of the first invader. On the opposite 
banks of the Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the Transyl- 
vanian hills were possessed, since the death of Attila, by the tribes of 
the Gepidm, who respected the Gothic arms, and despised, not indeed 
the gold of the Romans, but the secret motive of their annual suljsidics. 
The vacant fortifications of the river were instantly occupied by these 
Barbarians ; their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade; and the ironical tone of their apology aggravated this insult 
on the majesty of the empire. “ So extensive, O Ciesar, arc your do- 
“ minions; so numerous are your cities; that you are continually 
“seeking for nations to whom, either in peace or war, you may relin- 
“ quish these useless possessions. The Gepidm are your brave and 
“faithful allies; and if they have anticipated your gifts, they have 
“shown a just confidence in your bounty.” Their presumption was 
c.xcused by the mode of revenge which Justinian embraced. Instead 
of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the protection of his subjects, 
the emperor invited a strange people to invade and possess the Roman 
provinces between the Danube and the Alps ; and the ambition of the 
Gepidm was checked by the rising power and fame of the Lombards.^ 
This corrupt appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century 
by the merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage 
warriors ; but the original name of Langobards is expressive only ol 
the peculiar length and fashion of their beards. I am not disposed 
either to question or to justify their Scanainavian origin;* nor to 

* Agnth. 1 . 5, p. 157. He confines this wcaUness of the emperor anti tlie empire to the old 
age of^Justinian ; but, alas' he was never young. 

® This mischievous policy, which Procop. (./'iiiecdot. c. 19.) imputes to the emperor, is re- 
vealed in his epistle to a Scythian prince, who was capable of understanding it. Ayay 
itpoar[Qi) Kai ayxti'ovo'TaTOs, Agathias (I. v. 170 ), « 

3 Gens Germantt leritate fcrociore, says Velleius Paterculus of the Lombards (ii. xo6.). 
Langobardos p lucitos nobihtat. Plunmis ac valentisshms nationibus cincti non per obseouium 
sed prailiis et j ericlitaodo tuti sunt (Tacit, de Monbus German, c. ao.), and Strabo U. vii. 

The best geographers place them beyond the Elbe, in the bishopric of Magdeburgh 
and the middle march of Brandenburgh ; and their situation will agree with the patriotic re- 
mark of the Count de Hertzberg, that most of the Barbarian conquerors issued from the same 
LOuntries which still produce the armies of Prussia. 

The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as stated by Paul Waniefrid, sur- 
aamed the Deacou, ts attacked by Cluver. ^German. Antiq. L iii. c. -id. p. toa.j, a native of 
Prussia, and defended by Grotius (Proh*gom.ad Hist, Goth. p. 28.), tl c Swo<.H';h ambassador. 
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pursue the migrations of the Lombards through unknown regions and 
marvellous adventures. About the time of Augustus and Trajan, a 
ray of historic light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, and 
they are discovered, for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. 
Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans, they delighted to propa- 
gate the tremendous belief, that their heads were formed like the 
heads of dogs, and that they drank the blood of their enemies whom 
they vanquished in battle. The smallness of their numbers was re- 
cruited by the adoption of their bravest slaves; and alone, amidst 
their powerful neighbours, they defended by arms their high-spirited 
independence. In the tempests of the north, which overwhelmed so 
many names and nations, this little bark of the Lombards still floated 
on the surface ; they gradually descended towards the south and the 
Danube; and at the end of four hundred years they again appear 
with their ancient valour and renown. Their manners were not less 
ferocious. The assassination of a royal guest was executed in the 
presence, and by the command, of the king's daughter, who had been 
provoked by some words of insult, and disappointed by his diminutive 
stature; and a tribute, the price of blood, was imposed on the Lom- 
bards, by his brother, the king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of conquest was chastised 
by the signal defeat and irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who were 
seated in the southern provinces of Poland.* The victories of the Lom- 
bards recommended them to the fiicndship of the emperors : and at the 
solicitation of Justinian, they passed the Danube, to reduce, according 
to their treaty, the cities of Noricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. 
But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these ample 
limits; they wandered along the coast of the Hadriatic as far as 
Dyrrachium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the towns 
and houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who had 
escaped from their audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the 
sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were dis- 
owned by the nation, and excused by the emperor ; but the arms of 
the Lombards were more seriously engaged by a contest of thirty years, 
which was terminated only by the extirpation of the Gepidse. The 
hostile nations often pleaded their cause before the throne of Con- 
stantinople ; and the crafty Justinian, to whom the Barbarians were 
almost equally odious, pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, 
and dexterously protracted the war by slow and ineffectual succours. 
Their strength -was formidable, since the Lombards, who sent into the 
field several myriads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the 
protection of the Romans. Their spirit was intrepid ; yet such is the 
uncertainty of courage, that the two armies were suddenly struck with 
a panic ; they fled from each other, and the rival kings remained with 
their guards in the midst of an empty plain. A short truce was ob- 
tained ; but their mutual resentment again kindled ; and the remem- 
brance of their shame rendered the next encounter more desperate 
and bloody. Forty thousand of the Barbarians perished in the decisive 

* Two heu in the narrative of Paul Diaconns (I. i. c. to.) are ejrpressive of national mnn- 
n^ ; I. Dum ad taiulam luderet— while he played at dtanghts. a. Camporum viridattlia 
Ima, The cultivation of flax supposes property, commerce, agriculture, andaianu&ictures. 
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battle, wliich broke the power of the Gepidre, transferred the fears 
and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the character of Alboin, 
the youthful prince of the Lombards, and the future conqueror of 
Italy." 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, 
Lithuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, 
under the two great families of the Bulgarians" and the .Sclavo- 
NIaNS. According to the Greek writers, the former, who touched the 
Euxine and the lake Maeotis, derived from the Huns their name or 
descent; and it is needless to renew the simple and well-known 
picture of Tartar manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, 
who drank the milk and feasted on the flesh of their fleet and inde- 
fatigable horses; whose flocks and herds followed, or lather guided, 
the motions of their roving camps; to whose inroads no country wa.: 
remote or impervious, and who were practised in flight, though in- 
capable of fear. The nation was divided into two powerful and 
hostile tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal hatied. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts of the emperor; and 
the distinction which nature had fixed between the faithful dog and 
the rapacious wolf, was applied by an ambassador who received only 
verbal instructions from the mouth of his illiterate prince.^ The Bul- 
garians, of whatsoever species, were equally attracted by Roman 
wealth ; they assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian name, 
and their rapid marches could only be stopped by the Baltic sea, or 
the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the same race of 
Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in every age, the possession 
of the same countries. Their numerous tribes, however distant or 
adverse, used one common language (it was harsh and irregular), and 
were known by the resemblance of their form, which deviated from 
the swarthy Tartar, and approached without attaining the lofty 
stature and fair complexion of the German. Four thousand six hun- 
dred villages^ were scattered over the provinces of Russia and Poland, 
and their huts were hastily built of rough timber, in a country deficient 
both in stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the depth of 
Forests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge of morasses, we may not 
perhaps, without flattery, compare them to the architecture of the 
beaver; which they resembled in a double issue, to the land and 
water, for the escape of the savage inhabitant, an animal less cleanly, 
less diligent, and less social, than that marvellous quadruped. The 

* I have used, without undertaking to reconcile, the facts in Procop. (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 14. 1 iii 

*• '^3> 34 :; ^5 Duicon. (Ue Gest. I.an5obard. I. i. c. 1—23. m Mivvaton, 

^ripL Rcr. Italic, i. 405. and Jornan. (De Success. Rcgn, p.242.). The patient reader may 
Iraw some light from Mascou (iiisl. of the Germ, and Annotat. xxiii.) and De liuat (Hist, ties 
I’eup. &c. ix, X, xi ). 

* I adopt appellation of Bulgarians, from Ennod {in Paneg. Thcodorici, 0 pp. Sirmond, 

. 1598.), Jornan. {de Reb. Get. c. 5. p. 194. ct de Rcgii. Success, p. 842.), Theophan. (p. 185.), 
tnd Chron. of Cassiod. and Marcellmus. The name of Huus too vague \ the tribes of the 
^uttiirgurians and Otturgiinans are too minute and too harsh. 

^ Ptocop. (Goth. I. iv. c. ip.)* *• His verbal mevsage (he owns himself an illiterate Barbarian) 
sdeliveredas an epistle. I'he style is savage, figurative, and original. 

^ This sum is the result of apaiiicular list, m a curious MS. fragment of the year 550, found 
n the library of Milait. The obscure geography of the times provokes and exercises die 
piatieoceofDe Buat (xl 69.), who often loses himself a wilderness which requires a S^XQB 
^ PoU^ ^ 
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fertility of the soil, rather than the labour of the natives, supplied the 
rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and horned cattle were 
large and numerous, and the fields which they sowed with millet and 
panic,’ afforded, in the place of bread, a coarse and less nutritive food. 
The incessant rapine of their neighbours compelled them to bury this 
treasure in the earth ; but on the appearance of a stranger, it was 
freely imparted by a people, whose unfavourable character is qualified 
by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their supreme 
god, they adored an invisible master of the thunder. The rivers and 
the nymphs obtained their subordinate honours, and the popular 
worship was expressed in vows and sacrifice. The Sclavonians dis- 
dained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate ; but their 
experience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose 
a system of equal law or general defence. Some voluntary respect 
was yielded to age and valour ; but each tribe or village existed as a 
separate republic, and all must be persuaded where none could be 
compelled. They fought on foot, almost naked, and , except an un • 
wicldy shield, without any defensive armour : their weapons of offence 
were a bow, a quiver of small poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which 
they dexterously threw from a dirtance, and entangled their enemy in a 
running noose. In the field, the Sclavonian infantry was dangerous 
by their speed, agility, and hardiness : they swam, they dived, they re- 
mained under water, drawing their breath through a hollow cane; and 
a river or lake was often the scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. 
But these were the achievements of spies or stragglers ; the military 
art was unknown to the Sclavonians; their name was obscure, and 
their conquests were inglorious.’ 

I have marked the faint and general outline of the Sclavonians and 
Bulgarians, without attempting to define their intermediate boundaries, 
which were not accurately known or respected by the Barbarians them- 
selves. Their importance was measured by their vicinity to the em- 
pire; and the level country of Moldavia and Walachia was occupied 
by the Antes, ^ a Sclavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Justinian 
with an epithet of conquest.* Against the Antes he erected the fortih- 
cations of the lower Danube ; and laboured to secure the alliance of a 
people seated in the direct channel of northern inundation, an inter- 
val of 200 miles between the mountains of Transylvania and the Eux- 
ine sea. But the Antes wanted power and inclination to stem the 
fury of the torrent : and the light-armed Sclavonians, from an hundred 

’ Fantctttttf inilium. CoUimcna, I. ii. c. 9 p. 430. ed. Cesner. Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 94. 
The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, mingled with marc’s milk or blood. In the wealth of 
model n husbandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. Dictionar. of Bomare and MiUcr. 

® For the name and n.aiiun, the situation and manners, of the Sclavonians, &ec the original 
evidence of the vith century, in Procop. (Goih 1 . li. c. 26. 1 . ill c. 14.}, and the emperor 
Mauritius or Maurice (Stratagemat. 1 . 11. c. 5. apud Mascou, Annotat. xxxt.). The Stratagems 
of Maurice have been printed onlj% a> I understand, at the end of Scheft'er’s edit of Airian’^^ 
Tactics, at Upsal, 1664 (Fabric. Bibbo. Crao:. 1 . iv. c. 8, iii. 278.), a scarce, and hitherto, lo 
me, an inaccessible book. 

Antes eorum fortissimi. . . . Taysis qui rapjdus ct vorticosus in Histri fluenta Aliens cle- 
volvitur (Jornan. c. 5. p. 194. edit. Murator. Procop, Goth. 1 . iii. c. 14. etde Edific. 1 . iv. 7.), 
Yet the same Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neiglibours, yfitToi/oupTa, to the 
Danube (de Edific. 1 . iv. c. I.). 

^ The national title of Anticus^ in the Jaws and inscriptions of Ju-Sfinum, was adopted by 
his successors, and is justified by the pious Ludewig (u) Vic. Justinian, p. 515.}. It 
^itrangely puzzled pivihans of the middle aij^e. 
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tribes, pursued with almost equal speed the footsteps of the Bulgarian 
horse. The payment of one piece of gold for each soldier, procured 
a safe and easy retreat through the country of the Gepida;, who com- 
manded the passage of the upper Danube. — Procop. Goth. 1 . iv. c. 25. 
The hopes or fears of the Barbarians ; their intestine union or dis- 
cord ; the accident of a frozen or shallow stream ; the prospect of 
harvest or vintage ; the prosperity or distress of the Romans ; were 
the causes which produced the uniform repetition of annual visits,' 
tedious in the narrative, and destructive in the event. The same year, 
and possibly the same month, in which Ravenna surrendered, was 
marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it 
almost effaced the memory of their past inroads. They spread from 
the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian gulf, destroyed thirty-two 
cities or castles, crazed Potidma, which Athens had built and Philip 
had besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at their horses heels 
120,000 of the subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad they 
pierced the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated the habita- 
tions and the inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and re- 
turned to their companions, laden with the spoils of Asia. Another 
party, which seemed a multitude in the eyes of the Homans, penetrated, 
■without opposition, from the straits of Thermopylx to the isthmus of 
Corinth; and the last ruin of Greece has appeared an object too 
minute for the attention of history. The works which the emperor 
raised for the protection, but at the e.xpence, of his subjects, served only 
to disclose the weakness of some neglected part ; and the walls, which 
by flattery had been deemed impregnable, were either deserted by the 
garrison, or scaled by the Barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, 
■who insolently divided themselves into two bands, discovered the 
weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. Tliey passed the Dan- 
ube and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals who dared to 
oppose their progress, and plundered, with impunity, the cities of U- 
lyricum and Thrace, each of which had amis and numbers to over- 
■whclm their contemptible assailants. Whatever praise the boldness 
of the Sclavonians may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and de- 
liberate cruelty which they are accused of exercising on their prison- 
ers. Without distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives wore 
impaled or flayed alive, or suspended between four posts, and beaten 
with clubs till they expired, or inclosed m some spacious building, and 
left to perish in the flames with }he spoil and cattle which might im- 
pede the march of these savage victors.* Perhaps a more impartial 
narrative would reduce the number, and qualify the nature, of these 
horrid acts ; and they might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws 
of retaliation. In the siege of Topiuis,^ whose obstinate defence had 
enraged the Sclavonians, they massacred 15,000 males; but they 
spared the women and children; the most valuable captives were 

* An inroad of the Huns is connected, by Procopius, with a comet; perhaps that of 53, 
**■ 11- V. 154.) borrows fioin hts predecessor some early facts. 

Ttw crncltiesj of the Sclavomans are related or magnified by Procop. (Goih 1 in. c. 29. 
38.). For their mild and liberal behaviour to their prisoners, we may appeal to the authority, 
recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem, I. li, c. 5.). 

3 i opiras was situate near Philippi mThrace, or Mac^^dunia, opposite to the isle of Thasos, 
ifl days’ journey from Corstuitinople (CVUaihi's, i. 676. 840 ), 
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always reserved for labour or ransom; the servitude was not rigorous, 
and the terms of their deliverance were speedy and moderate. But 
the subject, or the historian of Justinian, exhaled his just indignation 
in the language of complaint and reproach ; and Procopius has con- 
fidently affirmed, that in a reign of thirty-two years, each annual in- 
road of the Barbarians consumed 200,000 of the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire. The entire population of Turkish Europe, which 
nearly corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, would perhaps be 
incapable of supplying six millions of persons, the result of this in- 
credible estimate.' 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt (A.D. 545) the 
shock of a revolution, which first revealed to the world the name and 
nation of the Turks. Like Romulus, the founder of that martial 
people was suckled by a she-wolf, who afterwards made him the father 
of a numerous progeny ; and the representation of that animal in the 
banners of the Turks, preserved the memory, or rather suggested the 
idea, of a fable, which was invented, without any mutual intercourse, 
by the shepherds of Latium and those of Scythia. At the equal dis- 
tance of 2000 miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and the 
Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is conspicuous, the. centre, and 
perhaps the summit, of Asia ; which, in the language of different 
nations, has been styled Imaus, and Caf,* and Altai, and the Golden 
Mountains, and the Girdle of the Earth. The sides of the hills were 
productive of minerals ; and the iron forges,^ for the purpose of war, 
were exercised by the Turks, the most despised portion of the slaves of 
the great khan of the Geougen. But their servitude could only last 
till a leader, bold and eloquent, should arise, to persuade his country- 
men that the same arms which they forged for their masters, might 
become, in their own hands, the instruments of freedom and victory. 
They sallied from the mountain a sceptre was the reward of his 
advice; and the annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron was heated 
in the fire, and a smith’s hammer was successively handled by the 
prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the humble profession and 
rational pride of the Turkish nation. Bertezena, their first leader, 
signalized their valour and his own in successful combats against the 
neighbouring tribes ; but when he presumed to ask ■ marriage the 
daughter of the great khan, the insolent demand oi a slave and a 
mechanic was contemptuously rejected. The disgrace was expiated 

* According to the malevolent fe«;timonjr of the Anecdotes (c. i8.), these inroads had re> 
duced the ptovinces sotalt of the Danube to the state of a Scythian \vilderness. 

* From Caf to Caf; wliich a more rational geography would interpret, from Imaus, per- 
haps, to mount Atlas. According to the religious philosophy of the Mahometans, the basis 
of mount Caf is an emeiald, whose reflection produces the azure of the sky. The mountain 
is endowed with a sensitive action in its roots or nerves ; and their vibration, at the command 
of God, IS the cause of eaithquakes {P’Hcrhelot, p 230.). 

3 The Siberian iron is the bc.st and most plentiful in the world : and in the southern parts* 
above sixty mines are now worked by the industry of the Russians (Strahlenberg, Hist, of 
Siberia, p. ^42 387. Voy. en Sibcric, par I’Abb^ Chappe d'Auteroche, p. 603. ed. Amster. 
1770.). The Turks ofteied iron for sale ; yet the Roman ambassadors, vvith strange obstiu- 
ncy, persisted in believing that it was ail a trick* and that their country produced none (Me> 
nander in Excerpt. Leg, p. 152.). 

< Of Irgana-kon {Abulghazi Khan, Hist. Genealog. des Tatars, P. ii. c. 5. p. 71. c. 15. p. 
155.). The tradition of the Moguls, of the 450 years which they passed in the mountains, 
Bgrees wilb the Chinese periods of the history of the Huns and Turks ^De Ouignes, i. part ii. 
376.) and the twenty generations, from their restoration to Zingis. 
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by a more noble alliance with a princess of China ; and the decisive 
battle which ataost extirpated the nation of the Geougen, established 
in Tartary the new and more powerful empire of the Turks. They 
reigned over the north ; but they confessed the vanity of conquest, by 
their faithful attachment to the mountain of their fathers. 'Itie royal 
encampment seldom lost sight of mount Altai, from whence the river 
Irtish descends to water the rich pastures of the Calmiicks,' which 
nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world. The soil is fruitful, 
and the climate mild and temperate ; the happy region was ignorant 
of earthquake and pestilence ; tlie emperor's throne was turned towards 
the east, and a golden wolf on the top of a spear, seemed to guard the 
entrance of his tent. One of the successors of Bertezena was tempted 
by the luxury and superstition of China ; but his design of building 
cities and temples was defeated by the simple wisdom of a Barbarian 
counsellor. “ The Turks,” he said, “are not equal in number to one 
“hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. If we balance their 
“ power, and elude their armies, it is because we wander without any 
“ fixed habitations, in the exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong? 
“we advance and conquer; arc wc feeble? we retire and are concealed. 
“ Should the Turks confine themselves within the walls of cities, the 
“loss of a battle would be the destruction of their empire. The Bonzes 
“preach only patience, humility, and the renunciation of the world. 
“Such, O king! is not the religion of heroes.” They entertained 
with less reluctance the doctrines of Zoroaster, but the greatest part 
of the nation acquiesced, without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in 
the practice, of their ancestors. The honours of sacrifice were reserved 
for the supreme deity; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, their 
obligations to the air, the fire, the water, and the earth ; and their 
priests derived some profit from the art of divination. Their unwritten 
laws were rigorous and impartial ; theft was punished by a tenfold 
restitution ; adulter)', treason, and murder, with death : and no chas- 
tisement could be inflicted too severe for the rare and inexpiable guilt 
of cowardice. As the subject nations marched under the standard of 
the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were proudly computed 
by millions ; one of their effective armies consisted of 400,000 soldiers, 
and in less than fifty years they were connected in peace and war 
with the Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their northern 
limits, some vestige may be discoverod of the form and situation of 
Kamtchatka, of a people of hunters and fishermen u hose sledges were 
drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were buried in the earth. The 
Turks were ignorant of astronomy ; but the observation taken by some 
learned Chinese, with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the royal camp in 
the latitude of 49 degrees, and marks their extreme progress within 3, 
or at least 10, degrees of the polar circle.’ Among their southern 
conquests, the most splendid was that of the Nepthalites or white 
Huns, a polite and warlike people, who possessed the commercial 
cities of Bochara and Samaicand, who had vanquished the Persian 

* The country of the Turks, now of the Calmucks, is well described in the Genealog. Hibt. 
p, 521. The curious notes of the French translator are enlarged and digested lu the second 
volume of the English version. 

® Vwdelou.p. 141.151. The fact, thoughit strictly belongs to a subordinate and successive 
tnay be introduced herq. 
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monstfch,- and carried their victorious arms along the banks, and per- 
haps to the mouth, of the Indus. On the side of the west, the Turkish 
cavalry advanced to the lake Maeotis. They passed that lake on the 
ice. The khan who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, issued his com- 
mands for the siege of Bosphorus,* a city, the voluntary subject of 
■Rome, and whose princes had formerly been the friends of Athens.* 
To the east, the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigour of the 
government was relaxed ; and 1 am taught to read in the history of the 
times, that they mowed down their patient enemies like hemp or grass ; 
and that the mandarins applauded the wisdom of an emperor who 
repulsed these Barbarians with golden lances. This extent of savage 
empire compelled the Turkish monarch to establish three subordinate 
princes of his own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 
The conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal except 
to an industrious people ; the policy of China solicited the vanquished 
nations to resume their independence ; and the power of the Turks was 
limited to a period of two hundred years. The revival of their name 
and dominion in the southern countries of Asia, are the events of a 
later age ; and the dynasties, which succeeded to their native realms, 
may sleep in oblivion ; since their history bears no relation to the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire.^ 

In the rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked and subdued the 
nation of the Ogors or 'Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, which 
derived the epithet of black from its dark water or gloomy forests.* 
The khan of the Ogors was slain with 300,000 of his subjects, and 
their bodies were scattered over the space of four days’ journey : their 
surviving countrymen acknowledged the strength and mercy of the 
Turks ; and a small portion, about 20,000 warriors, preferred exile to 
setvitude. They followed the well-known road of the Volga, cherished 
the error of the nations who confounded them with the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false, though famous appellation, which had 
not, however, saved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks.^ 
After a long and victorious march, the new Avars arrived at the foot of 
mount Caucasus, in the country of the Alani * and Circassians, where 
they first heard of the splendour and weakness of the Roman empire. 
They humbly requested their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to 

* Procop, Pei-sic 1. i. c. re. 1, ii. c. 3. Peirssonel {Observat._ siir les Peup. Barbar. p. 99.) 
defines the distance between Cafla and the old Bosphorus at xvi long Tartar leagues. 

* Mem. of M. de Boxe (^lem. do I’Acad. dcs loscnpt. vi, 549.}, the ancient kings andmedals 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and the gratitude of AUiens, m the Oration of Demosthenes 
against Lepiines (in Reiske, Orator. Gr^c. i. 466.). 

^ For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the Chine.se details are bor* 
rowed from De Guignes (Hist, dcs Huus. i. P. ii. 367,) and Visdelou (Supple. & U Biblio. 
Orieci. d’Hcrbelot, p. 8a,). The(3rcckor Homan hints are gatheted in Mettander{p. 108.) and 
Theophylact bimocatta (1, vii. c, 7, 8.). 

4 Theri\'er Til, or Tula, according to the geography of De Guignes {i. part ii. p. Iviii. and 
353.), is a snail, though grateful stream of the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, 

Bell. Journey from Petersburgh to Pekin (il. *34.) ; yet his own description of the Keat, 
down which he sailed into the Oby, represents the name and attributes of the ilack 
river (p. 139.). 

S’ Thcophylact, 1. vil, c. 7, 8. And jret Avars are invisible even to the eyes of 

M. de Guignes ; and what can be more illustrious than the false ? The right of the fugitive 
Ogors to that national i^pellation is confessed by the Turks themselves (Menander, p. 

o The Alani are still found in the Genealog. Hist, of the Tartars (p. 617.), and in d^Anville’s 
maps. They opposed the march of the generals of Zingis round the Caspian sea.| and wer^ 
overthrown in a great battle (Hist, dc Gengiscan^ l.iv. c. 9. p. 447. }• 
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lead them to this source of riches; and their ambassador, with the 
permission of the governor of Lazica, was transported (a.D. 558) by 
the Euxine sea to Constantinople. The whole city was poured forth 
to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a strange people ; 
their long hair, which hung in tresses down their backs, was gracefully 
bound with ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared to imitate the 
fashion of the Huns. When they were admitted to the audience of 
Justinian, Candish, the first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman 
emperor in these terms ; “ You see before you, O mighty prince, the 
“representatives of the strongest and most populous of nations, the 
“invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote ourselves 
“ to your service : we are able to vanquish and destroy all the enemies 
“who now disturb your repose. But we expect, as the price of our 
“ alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, 
“and fruitful possessions.” At the time of this embassy, Justinian had 
reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five years : his mind, 
as well as his body, was feeble and languid ; and the conqueror of 
Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent interest of his people, 
aspired only to end his days in the bosom even of inglorious peace. 
In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate his resolution to dis- 
semble the insult, and to purchase the friendship of the Avars ; and 
the whole senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the incom- 
parable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of 
luxury were immediately prepared to captivate the Barbarians ; silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains and collars incrusted 
with gold. The ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, de- 
parted from Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, 
was sent with a similar character to their camp at the foot of mount 
Caucasus. As their destruction or their success must be alike ad- 
vantageous to the empire, he persuaded them to invade the enemies 
of Rome; and they were easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to 
gratify their ruling inclinations. These fugitives who fled before 
the Turkish arms, passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Germany, violating the law 
of nations, and abusing the rights of victory. Before ten years had 
elapsed, their camps were seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many 
Bulgarian and Sclavouian names were obliterated from the earth, and 
the remainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, 
under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of 
their king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor ; and 
Justinian entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia to 
balance the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the virtue or 
treachery of an Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious designs 
of their countrymen ; and they loudly complained of the timid, though 
jealous policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and denying the arms 
which they had been allowed to purchase in the capital of the empire.* 
Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors, 
may be ascribed to the embassy which w'as received from the con- 

^ The embassies and first conquests of the Avars maybe read in Menander (Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 101. 154, i55.)p Theophan (p. jj>6 ), the Hiitona Miscelia (L xvi. p. 109.), aad 

Greg of Tours { 1 . iv. c. 23. 29. in the Hibtonan'. of France, ii. 8J4.) 
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S ierors of the Avars' (A.D. 569—582). The immense distance which 
uded their arms, could not extinguish their resentment ; the Turkish 
ambassadors pursued the footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the 
Volga, mount Caucasus, the Euxine, and Constantinople, and at 
length appeared before the successor of Constantine, to request that 
he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. Even com- 
merce had some share in this remarkable negociation ; and the Sog- 
doites, who were now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the fair 
occasion of opening, by the north of the Caspian, a new road for the 
importation of Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The Persian, 
who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had stopped the caravans of 
Bochara and Samarcand : their silk was contemptuously burnt : some 
Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, with a suspicion of poison ; 
and the great khan permitted his faithful vassal Maniach, the prince 
of the Sogdoitcs, to propose, at the Byzantine court, a treaty of alliance 
against their common enemies. Their splendid apparel and rich pre- 
sents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, distinguished Maniach and liis col- 
leagues from the rude savages of the north ; their letters, in the 
Scythian character and language, announced a people who had at- 
tained the rudiments of science;’ they enumerated the conquests, 
they offered the friendship and military aid, of the Turks; and their 
sincerity was attested by direful imprecations (if they were guilty of 
falsehood) against their own head, and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Gteek prince entertained with hospitable regard the 
ambassadors of a remote and powerful monarch : the sight of silk- 
worms and looms disappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites ; the em- 
peror renounced, or seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he ac- 
cepted the alliance of the Turks; and the ratification of the treaty was 
carried by a Roman minister to the foot of mount Altai. U nder the 
successors of Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated 
by frequent and cordial intercourse ; the most favoured vassals were 
permitted to imitate the example of the great klian, and one hundred 
and six Turks, who, on various occasions, had visited Constantinople, 
departed at Rie same time for their native country. The duration and 
length of the journey from the Byzantine court to mount Altai, are not 
specified : it might have been difficult to mark a road through the 
nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses of Tartary; 
but a curious account nas been preserved of the reception of the Ro- 
man ambassadors at the royal camp. After they had been purified 
witn fire and incense, according to a rite still practised under the sons 
of Zingis, they were introduced to the presence of Disabul. In a valley 
of the Golden Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, seated 
in a chair with wheels, to which an horse might be occasionally har- 
nessed. As soon as they had delivered their presents, which were re- 

Theophan. (Chron. p. 904.) and the Hist Miscelia (I. xvi. 210.), as understood by De 
Guignes (i. partii. 3 S 4 ){ to speak of a Turkish embahby to Justinian himself ; but that 

of in the ^urih year of his successor Jusuo, is positively the first that reached Con- 

stantinople (Menander, p, 108.}. 

“ The Russians have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Ycnisu, on 
medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, &c. (Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324. 346. 406. 

Dr. Hyde {de Religione Veterum Persamm, p. 521, &c.) has given two alpK^ts ol 
Tmbet and of the Eygours. 1 have long harboured a suspicion that aU the Scythian, and 
perhaps muck, of the Indian scieTM»* was derived from the Greeks of Bacbiana. 
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ceived by the proper officers, they exposed, in a florid oration, thfC 
wishes of the Roman emperor, that victhry might attend the arms of 
the Turks, that their reign might be long and prosperous, and that a 
strict alliance, without envy or deceit, might for ever be maintained 
between the two most powerful nations of the earth. The answer of 
Disabul corresponded with these friendly professions, and the am- 
bassadors were seated by his side, at a banquet which lasted the 
greatest part of the day ; the tent was surrounded with silk hangings, 
and a Tartar liquor was served on the table, which possessed at least 
the intoxicating qualities of wine. The entertainment of the succeed- 
ing day was more sumptuous ; the silk hangings of the second tent 
were embroidered in various figures ; and the royal seat, the cups, and 
the vases, were of gold. A third pavilion was supported by columns 
of gilt wood ; a bed of pure and massive gold was raised on four pea- 
cocks of the same metal ; and before the entrance of the tent, dishes, 
basons, and statues of solid silver, and admirable art, were ostenta- 
tiously piled in waggons, the monuments of valour rather than of in- 
dustry. When Disabul led his armies against the frontiers of Persia, 
his Roman allies followed many days the march of the Turkish camp, 
nor were they dismissed till they had enjoyed their precedency over 
the envoy of the great king, whose loud and intemperate clamours in- 
terrupted the silence of the royal banquet. The power and ambition 
of Cnosroes cemented the union of the Turks and Romans, who 
touched his dominions on either side; but those distant nations, 
regardless of each other, consulted the dictates of interest without 
recollecting the obligations of oaths and treaties. While the successor 
of Disabul celebrated his father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the 
ambassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of 
Persia, and sustained with firmness the angry, and perhaps the just, 
reproaches of that haughty Barbarian. “You see my ten fingers,” 
said the great khan, and he applied them to his mouth. “ You Ro- 
“ mans speak with as many tongues, but they are tongues of deceit 
“ and perjui'y. To me you hold one language, to my subjects another ; 
“ and the nations are successively deluded by your perfidious eloquence. 
“You precipitate your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
“labours, and you neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, 
“ inform your master that a Turk is incapable of uttering or forgiving 
“falsehood, and that he shall speedily meet the punishment which he 
“ deserves. While he solicits my friendship with flattering and hollow 
“ words, he is sunk to a confederate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I 
“condescend to march against those contemptible slaves, they will 
“ tremble at the sound of our whips ; they will be trampled, like a nest 
“ of ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not ignorant 
“ of the road which they have followed to invade your empire ; nor 
“ can I be deceived by the vain pretence, that mount Caucasus is the 
“impregnable barrier of the Romans. I know the course of the 
“N tester, the Danube, and the Hebiais; the most warlike nations 
“have yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the rising to the 
“setting sun, the earth is my inheritance.” Notwithstanding this 
menace, a sense of mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance of the 
Turks and_Romans : but the pride of the great khan survived his re- 
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Sent;nent ; and when he announced an important congest to his friend 
the emperor Maurice, he styled himself the master of the seven races, 
and the lord of the seven climates of the world.' 

Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of Asia, for the 
title of king of the world j while the contest has proved that it could 
not belong to either of the competitors. The kingdom of the Turks 
was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon ; and Touran was separated by 
that great river from the rival monarchy of Iran, or Persia, which, in 
a smaller compass, contained perhaps a larger measure of power and 
population. The Persians, who (A.D. 500 — 530) alternately invaded 
and repulsed the Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by the house 
of Sassan, which ascended the throne 300 years before the accession 
of Justinian. His contemporary, Cabadcs, or Kobad, had been 
successful in war against the emperor Anastasius : but the reign of 
that prince was distracted by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner 
in the hands of his subjects; an exile among the enemies of Persia; 
he recovered his liberty by prostituting the honour of his wife, and 
regained his kingdom with the dangerous and mercenary aid of the 
Barbarians, who had slam his father. His nobles were suspicious 
that Kobad never forgave the authors of his expulsion, or even those 
of his restoration. The people was deluded and inflamed by the 
fanaticism of Mazdak,' who asserted the community of women,’ and 
the equality of mankind, whilst he appropriated the richest lands and 
most beautiful females to the use of his sectaries. The view of these 
disorders, which had been fomented by his laws and example,’ em- 
bittered the declining age of the Persian monarch ; and his fears were 
increased by the consciousness of his design to reverse the natural 
and customary order of succession, in favour of his third and most 
favoured son, so famous under the names of Chosroes and Nushirvan. 
To render the youth more illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad 
was desirous that he should be adopted by the emperor Justin: the 
hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept this singular 
proposal ; and Chosroes might have acquired a specious claim to the 
inheritance of his Roman parent. But the future mischief was di- 
verted by the advice of the quajstor Proclus : a difficulty was started, 
whether the adoption should be performed as a civil or military rite;’ 
the treaty was abruptly dissolved ; and the sense of this indignity 
sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, who had already advanced to 

' All the details of these Turkish .and Koman embassies, so cuiiousin the historyof human 
Tiinnners, are drawn from the Lxtracts of Menander (pa 106. 151. 161.) in which we oiten 
regret the want of order and connexion. 

D’Herbelot Biblio. Orient, p. 568. 939 .) ; Hyde (de Relig. Vet. Persar. c. 21. p. 290^ 
201.) ; Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 70 ) ; Euiych. (Annal. ii. 176.) ; Texeira (m Stevens, 
Hist, of Persia, ). i c. 34.). 

3 The fame of the new 1.tw for the community of women, was soon propagated in Syria 
(A&seman. Biblio. Oricii. iii. 402 ) and Greece (Procop. IVrsic. 1 . i. c. 5.), 

* He offered his own wife and sister to the prophet , but the prayers of Nushirvan saved 
his mother, and the indignant monarch never forgave the humiUation to which His filial 
piety had stooped ; pedes luos deosculatus (said he to Mazdak), cujns fetor adhuc fiam 
occupat (Pocock, Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 71.). 

5 Procop. Persic. 1 . i. c. 21. Was not Proclus over-wise ? Was not the danger iougiiuurvT 
— The excuse, at least, was injurious to a nation not ignorant of letters : 01/ ypftfifiafft M 
^ap^apoi row vaiSav Troiowrai dirXiev CKtur). Whether any mode of adoption 
was practised ia Persia^ 1 much doubt. 
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the Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His father did not long 
survive the disappointment of his wishes : the testament of their de- 
ceased sovereign was read in the assembly of the nobles ; and a 
powerful faction, prepared for the event, and regardless of the priority 
of age, exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He filled^hat throne 
during a prosperous period of forty-eight years;' and the JUSTICE of 
Nushirvan is celebrated as the theme of immortal praise by the na- 
tions of the Elast. 

But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and even by 
their subjects, with an ample indulgence for the gratification of passion 
and interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a conqueror, who, 
in the measures of peace and war (a.d. 531 — 579), is excited by 
ambition and restrained by prudence ; who confounds the greatness 
with the happiness of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thou- 
sands to the fame, or even the amusement, of a single man. In his 
domestic administration, the just Nushirvan would merit, in our 
feelings, the appell.-ition of a tyrant. His two elder brothers had been 
deprived of their fair expectations of the diadem : their future life, 
between the supreme rank and the condition of subjects, was anxious 
to themselves and formidable to their master; fear as well as revenge 
might tempt them to rebel ; the slightest evidence of a conspiracy 
satisfied the author of their wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was 
secured by the death of these unhappy princes, with their families and 
adherents, One guiltless youth was saved and dismissed by the 
compassion of a veteran general ; and this act of hiiinanity, which 
was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit of reducing twelve 
nations to the obedience of Persia. The zeal and prudence of Mebodcs 
had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes himself ; hut he delayed 
to attend the royal summons, till he had performed the duties of a 
military review ; he was instantly commanded to repair to the iron 
tripod, which stood before the gate of tlie palace,' where it was death 
to relieve or approach the victim; and Mcbodcs languished several 
days before his sentence was pronounced, by the inflexible pride and 
calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. But the people, more especially 
in the East, is disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty 
which strikes at the loftiest heads; at the slaves of ambition, whose 
voluntary 'choice has exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish 
by the frown, of a capricious monarch. In the e.xecution of the laws 
which he had no temptation to viokate ; in the punishment of crimes 
which attacked his own dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals ; 
Nushirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appellation of jnst. Plis go- 
vernment was firm, rigorous, and impartial. It was the first labour of 
his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal pos- 
sessions; the lands and women which the sectaries of Mazdak had 


* From Procop. and Agath. Pagi («. 543. 626.) has proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended 
the throne in the vth year of Justinian (a d. 531, April i.— a.d. ,532, April i.). But the true 
chronolo^, which harmonizes with the Greeks and Orientals, >5 ascertained by Malala (it. 
SIX.). Ca^des, or Kobad, after a reign of 43 yean: and 2 months, sickened Sept. 8th, and 
died on the 13th, a.d. 531, aged 82 years. Awarding to the annals of Eutychius, Nushirvan 
reined 47 years and 6 months ; and jus death must consequently be placed in March, a.d. 579. 

“Procop. Persic. I. i. c. 23. Brisson de Rcgn. Pent, p 4^. 'I'he gate of the palace of 
Tipahan is, or was, the fata) scene of disgrace or death (Cnardin, Voy. ea Persc^ iv, jta.)* 
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jsurped, were restored to their lawftil owners ; and the temperate 
chastiseinent of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the domestic 
rights of societ)'. Instead of listening with blind confidence to a 
favourite minister, he established four viziers over the four great 
provinces of his empire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana, In 
the choice of judges, praifects, and counsellors, he strove to remove 
the mask which is always worn in the presence of kings ; he wished 
to substitute the natural order of talents for the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune ; he professed, in specious language, his intention 
to prefer those men who carried the poor in their bosoms, and to 
banish corruption from the scat of justice, as dogs were excluded from 
the temples of the Magi, The code of laws of the first Artaxerxes was 
revived and published as the rule of the magistrates ; but the assur- 
ance of speedy punishment was the best security of their virtue. Their 
behaviour was inspected by a thousand eyes, their words were over- 
heard by a thousand ears, the secret or public agents of the throne ; 
and the provinces, from the Indian to the Arabian confines, were 
enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign, who affected to 
emulate his celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career. Edu- 
cation and agriculture he viewed as the two objects most deserving of 
his care. In every city of Persia, orphans, ami the clnldren of the 
poor, were maintained and instructed at the public cxpence ; the 
daughters were given in marriage to the richest citizens of their own 
rank ; and the sons, according to their different talents, were employed 
in mechanic trades, or promoted to more honourable service. The 
deserted villages were relieved by his bounty ; to the peasants and 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating their lands, he dis- 
tributed cattle, seed, and the instruments of husbandry ; and the rare 
and inestimable treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously managed, 
and skilfully dispersed over the arid territory of Persia." The pros- 
perity of that kingdom was the effect and the evidence of his virtues : 
his vices are those of Oriental despotism; but in the long conpetition 
between Chosrocs and Justinian, the advantage both of merit and 
fortune is almost always on the side of the Barbarian.’ 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the rcput.ation of know- 
ledge; and the seven Greek philosophers who visited his court, were 
invited and deceived by the strange assurance, that a disciple of Plato 
was seated onr the Persian throne. Did they expect that a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war and government, should 
agitate, with dexterity like their own, the abstruse and profound ques- 
tions which amused the leisure of the schools of Athens 'i Could they 
hope that the precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and con- 
trol the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been taught to con- 
sider his absolute and fluctuating will as the only rule of moral obliga- 

' In Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of state. The number of wells and sub» 
terraneous channels is much diminvshcd, and with it the fertility of the soil : 400 wells have 
been recently lost near Tauris, and 43,000 were once reckoned in the province of J^orasan 
(Chardin, iii. 99. Tavernier, i. 416.) 

® The character and government of Nushirvan is represented sometimes in the words ol 
d'Herbelot |Biblio. Orient, p. 680. from Khondemir), kutych. (Annal. ii. 179.'— very rich), 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, vii. 04.— very poor), Tarikh Schikard (p. 144.), Texeira{m Stevens, I, 
»• c* 35*)> ;^seman (liiblio. Onen. in. 404.), and the Abb€ Foiirmont (Hist, de VAcacL det 
Insoip. vii. 335,), has translated a spurious or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 

# # * 10 
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tion ? ' The studies of Chosroes were ostentatious and superficial i 
l3Ut his example awakened the curiosity of an ingenious heople, and 
the light of science was diffused over the dominions of Persia.” At 
Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the royal city of Susa, an 
academy of physic was founded, which insensibly became a liberal 
school of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric, — Asseman. Biblio. Orien, 
iv. p. DCCXLV. VI. vii. The annals of the monarchy ^ were com- 
posed ; and while recent and authentic history might afford some 
useful lessons both to the prince and people, the darkness of the first 
ages was embellished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabulous 
heroes of Oriental romance.'' Every learned or confident stranger 
■was enriched by the bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of the 
monarch : he nobly rewarded a Greek physician,® by the deliverance 
of 3000 captives; and the sophists who contended for his favour, were 
exasperated by the wealth and insolence of Uranius, their more sue* 
cessful rival. Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the religion 
of the Magi; and some traces of persecution may be discovered in his 
reign.® Yet he allowed himself freely to compare the tenets of the 
various sects ; and the theological disputes in which he frequently pre- 
sided, diminished the authority of the priest, and enlightened the 
minds of the people. At his command, the most celebrated writers of 
Greece and India were translated into the Persian language; a smooth 
and elegant idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the use of para- 
dise : though it is branded with the epithets of savage and unmusical, 
by the ignorance and presumption of Agathias.' Yet the Greek his- 
torian might reasonably wonder, that it should be found possible to 
execute an entire version of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, 
which had not been framed to express the spirit of freedom and the 
subtleties of philosophic disquisition. And, if the reason of the 
Stagyrite might be equally dark or equally intelligible in every tongue, 
the dramatic art and verbal argumentation of the disciple of Socrates,* 

* 1000 years before his birth, the judges of Persia had given a solemn opinion— 710 ^o- 

eriXsvovTi Jlrp^tow iroidv to av fSov\i)Tai (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 31. p. aio. ed, 

Wessehng). Nor had this constitutional maxim been neglected as an useless and barren 
theory. 

® On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, philosophers, sophists, the learning or 
ignorance of Chosroes, Agath (1. 11. c. 66 — 71.) displays much information and strong 
prejudices 

3 The Shah Nainch, or book of Kings, is perhaps the original record of history which was 
translated into Greek by the interpreter Sergius (Agath. 1. v. 141.), preserved after the Ma* 
hometan conquc.stj and versified in the year 094. ^ the national poet Ferdoussi. D’Anquetil 
(Mem. de I'Acad. xxxi. p. 379.}, and Sir William Jones (Hist, of Nader Shah, p, x6i.). 

* In the fifth century, the name of Kestom, or Rosiam, an hero who equalled the strong:^ 
of twelve elephants, was familiar to the Armenians (Moses Chortnensis, Hist. Armen. 1 ii, 
c. 7. p. 96. ed. WhiNion). In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian romance of Rostam 
and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale’s Koran, c. xxxi. 335.). Yet this exposition of 
ludicrum novx histonai, is not given by Maracci (Rciutat. Alcoran, p. 544.). 

5 Procop. Goth. 1. jv c. 10. Kobad had a favourite Greek physician, Stephen of Edessa 
fl'ersic. 1. li. c. '26.). The practice was ancient; and Herodotus relates the advenkires of 
Hcmocedes of Crotona (1. in. c. 125 ). 

^ Pagi, ii. 626. In one of the treaties an honourable article was inserted for the toleration 
and burial of the Catholics (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 143. ). Nushizad, a son of NuduT" 
van, was a Clifistian, a rebel, and — a martyr? (D'Herbelot, p. 681.) 

^ On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult cf’Anquetil (p. 339.) and Jon^sCp. 
*53*1 : aypia tivi yXtoTrri Kat a/uouo’irraTW, is the chatacWr which Agath. ( 1 . ii. 66.) 
ascribes to an idiom renowned in the East for poetical softness. 

^ Agathias specifies the Crorgjas, Phsedon, Parmeaidesi and Timaem,, Renaudot .(Eahoci 
’*'*'* ■ Griec. “ — * — — i — i — r 
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appear to be indissolubly mingled witb the grace and perfection of his 
Attic style. In the search of universal knowledge, Nushirvan was in- 
formed, that the moral and political fables ofPilpay, an ancient Bracli- 
man, were preserved with jealous reverence among the treasures of 
the kings of India. The physician Perozes was secretly dispatched 
to the banks of the Ganges, with instructions to procure, at any price, 
the communication of this valuable work. His dexterity obtained a 
transcript, his learned diligence accomplished the translation ; and the 
fables of Pilpay' were read and admired m the assembly of Nushir- 
van dnd his nobles. The Indian original, and the Persian copy, have 
long since disappeared ; but this venerable monument has been saved 
by the curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, revived in the modem Persic, 
the Turkish, the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and 
transfused through successive versions into the modern languages of 
Europe. In their present form, the peculiar character, the manners 
and religion of the Hindoos, are completely obliterated; and the in- 
trinsic merit of the fables of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise ele- 
gance of Phaedrus and the native graces of La Fontaine. Fifteen 
moral and political sentences are illustrated in a senes of apologues ; 
but the composition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the precept 
obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman may assume the merit of in- 
venting a pleasing fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness of instruction. With 
a similar design, to admonish kings that they are strong cnly in the 
strength of their subjects, the same Indians invented the game of 
chess, which was likewise introduced into Persia under the reign of 
Nushirvan." 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war with the 
successor of Constantine ; and the anxiety of his domestic situation 
inclined him to grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian was im- 
patient to purchase. Chosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at his 
feet. He accepted ii,ooo pounds of gold, as the price of an endless or 
indefinite peace’ (a.D. 533 — 539); some mutual exchanges were 
regulated ; the Persian assumed the guard of the gates of Caucasus, 
and the demolition of Dava was suspended, on condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of the East. This inter- 
val of repose had been solicited, and was diligently improved by the 
ambition of the emperor : his African conquests were the first fruito- 
of the Persian treaty ; and the avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a 
large portion of the spoils of Carthage, which his anibassadors re- 
quired m a tone of pleasantry, and under the colour of friendship. — 
Procop. Persic. 1. i. c. 26. But the trophies of Bclisarius disturbed 

* Of these fables, I have seen three cepies 'In three different languages : 1. In Cmkt 
translated by Sioieoa Seth (a.d. ixoo) from the Arabic, and published by Starck at Rerlin in 
1697, in nmo. 2. In a version from the Greek, Sapientia Indoruoi, inserted by 

Poussin at the end of his edition of Pachymer (p. 547 — ^20, ed. Roman). 3 In French, from 
the Turkish, dedicated, in 1540, to Sultan Soliman. Contes et Fables Indiennes de BidpAi-et 
de Loknuui, par M, M. Galland el Cardonoe, Pans, 1778. 3 vols. lamo. Warton [Hist, of 
Poetry, I. X99.) Ukea a latter scope. 

^ Histozia Snahiludii of Dr. ^de (Syntagm. Dissertat. u.6z.). 

3 The endless peace (Procop. Persic. 1. i. c. sv.) was concluded or ratihed in the vith year 
and iiid consulship, Justinian (a.d. 5^, between Jaa. s and April x. Fash ii* 5 $^ 
MarceJUnus, in bis Chronicle, uses the style of Medcs and Persians. 
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the slumbers of the great king; and he heard with astonishment envy, 
and fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, had been reduced in three 
rapid campaigns, to the obedience of Justinian. Unpractised in the 
art of violating treaties, he secretly excited his bold and subtle vassal 
Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, who resided at Hira," had 
not been included in the general peace, and still waged an obscure 
war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of Gassan, and 
confederate of the empire. The subject of their dispute was an exten- 
sive sheep-walk in the desert to the south of Palmyra. An immemo- 
rial tribute for the licence of pasture, appeared to attest the rights of 
Almondar, while the Gassanitc appealed to the Latin name of strata, a 
paved road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and 
labours of the Romans.’ The two monarchs supported the cause of 
their respective vassals ; and the Persian Arab, without expecting the 
event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying camp 
with the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, 
Justinian attempted to seduce the fidelity, of Almondar, while he 
called from the extremities of the earth, the nations of Aiithiopia and 
Scythia to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of such 
allies was distant and precarious, and the discovery of this hos- 
tile correspondence justified the complaints of the Goths and Ar- 
menians, who implored, almost at the same time, the protection of 
Chosroes. The descendants of Arsaces, who were still numerous 
in Armenia, had been provoked to assert the last relics of national 
freedom and hereditary rank; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had 
secretly traversed the empire to expose the instant, and almost in- 
evitable, danger of the kingdom of Italy. Their representations were 
uniform, weighty, and effectual. “We stand before your throne, the 
“ advocates of your interest as well as of our own. The ambitious 
“ and faithless Justinian aspires to be the sole master of the world. 
“ Since the endless peace, which betrayed the common freedom of 
“ mankind, that prince, your ally in words, your enemy in actions, has 
“ alike insulted his friends and foes, and has filled the earth with blood 
“ and confusion. Has he not violated the privileges of Armenia, the 
“ independence of Colchos, and the wild liberty of the Tzanian moun- 
“ tains? Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, the city of Bos- 
“ phortis on the frozen Msetius, and the vale of palm-trees on the shores 
“ of the Red Sea ? The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have been 
“ successively oppressed, and each nation has calmly remained the 
“spectator of their neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O king ! the favour- 
“ able moment ; the East is left without defence, while the armies of 
“Justinian and his renowned general are detained in the distant re- 
“gions of the West. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his 
“ victorious troops will soon return from the Tiber to the Tigris, and 
“ Persia may enjoy the wretched consolation of being the last dc- 

* Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed bv Kobad, and restored by Nushirvan. His mother, 
from her beauty, was surnamed Caiestial Water^ an appellation which became hereditary, 
and was extended for a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes of Syria 
(Porock, Spec. Hist Arab. p. ^.). 

® Procop. Persic. L ti. c. 1. We aie ignorant of the origin and object of this strata, a paved 
road of ten davs’ journey from Auramtisio Habylonj^., (Seo a Latin note in DcUsle’s Map 
imp. Orient.) \Vc.^sehng and d’AnvUle are silent. 
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“ voured.” ‘ By such arguments, Qiosroes was easily persuaded, to 
imitate the example which he condemned ; but the Persian, ambitious 
of military fame, disdained the inactive warfare of a rival, who issued 
his sanguinary commands from the secure station of the Byzantine 
palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chosroes, he abused the 
confidence of treaties ; and the just reproaches of dissimulation and 
falsehood could only be concealed by the lustre of his victories.’ The 
Persian army, which had been assembled in the plains of Babylon, 
prudently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, and followed the 
western bank of the Euphrates, till the small though populous town of 
Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the great king. The gates of 
Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst open; and as soon as 
Chosroes had stained his scimitar with the blood of the inhabitants, 
he dismissed the ambassador of Justinian to inform his master in what 
place he had left the enemy of the Romans. The conqueror still 
affected the praise of humanity and justice ; and as he beheld a noble 
matron with her infant rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, he 
wept, and implored the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calamities. Yet the herd of 12,000 captives was ransomed for 200 
pounds of gold ; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his 
faith for the payment; and in the subsequent year the unfeeling 
avarice of Chosroes e.xacted the penalty of an obligation which it was 
generous to contract and impossible to discharge. He advanced (A.D. 
540) into the heart of Syria; but a feeble enemy, who vanished at 
his approach, disappointed him of the honour of victory ; and as he 
could not hope to establish his dominion, the Persian king displayed 
in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. Hierapolis, 
Berrha-a or Aleppo, Apamea, and Chalcis, were successively besieged : 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned 
to their respective strength and opulence; and their new master 
enforced, without observing, the terms of capitulation. Educated in 
the leligion of the Magi, he exercised, without remorse, the lucrative 
trade of sacrilege ; and, after stripping of its gold and gems a piece of 
the true cross, he generously restored the naked relic to the devotion 
of the Christians of Apamea. No more than fourteen years had 
elapsed since Antioch was ruined by an earthquake ; but the queen of 
the East, the new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground by the 
liberality of Justinian; and the increasing greatness of the buildings 
and the people already erased the memory of this recent disaster. On 
one side, the city was defended by the mountain, on the other by the 
river Orontes ; but the most accessible part was commanded by a su- 
perior eminence : the proper remedies were rejected, from the despic- 
able fear of discovering its weakness to the enemy ; and Germanus, 
the emperor’s nephew, refused to trust his person and dignity within 

’ I have blended, in .a short speech, the two orations of the Arsacides of Anneoia and thn 
Gothic Binbas-.adors. Procopius, in his public history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian 
was the true author of the war (Persic, i. ii. c a, 3 ). 

® 1 he invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related in a full and refpilar series by 
Procop. (Persic 1 . li. c. 5 — 14.). bniall collateral aid can be drawn from the Orientals: yet 
not they, but D’Hcrbclot himself (p._68o.), should blush, when he blames them for making 
Tnstinian and Nushirvan contemporaries. On the geography of the seat of war, D^Attvilla 
U' Euphrates ct leTigrc) is sufiicieQt and satis^tory. 
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the walls of a- besieged city. The people of Antioch had inherited 
the vain and satirical genius of their ancestors: they were elated by 
a sudden reinforcement of 6000 soldiers; they disdained the offers 
of an easy capitulation; and their intemperate clamours insulted 
from the ramparts the majesty of the great king. Under his eye the 
Persian myriads mounted with scaling-ladders to the assault; the 
Roman mercenaries fled through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and the 
generous resistance of the youth of Antioch served only to aggravate 
the miseries of their country. As Chosroes, attended by the ambas- 
sadors of Justinian, was descending from the mountain, he affected, in 
a plaintive voice, to deplore the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy 
people; but the slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury ; and the 
city, at the command of a Barbarian, was delivered to the flames. The 
cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by the avarice, not the 
piety, of the conqueror : a more honourable exemption was granted to 
the church of St. Julian, and the quarter of the town where the ambas- 
sadors resided; some distant streets were saved by the shifting of the 
wind, and the walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced the ornaments of 
Daphne, but Chosroes breathed a purer air amidst her groves and 
fountains; and some idolaters in his train might sacrifice with impti- 
nity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. Kightccn miles below An- 
tioch, the river Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. The haughty 
Persian visited the term of his conquests : and after bathing alone in 
the sea, he offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or 
rather to the creator of the sun, whom the M.igi adored. If 'this act 
of superstition offended the prejudices of the Syrians, they were pleased 
by the courteous and even eager attention with which he assisted at the 
games of the circus; and as Chosroes had heard that the blue faction 
was espoused by the emperor, his peremptory command secured the 
victory of the green charioteer. From the discipline of his camp the 
people derived more solid consolation ; and they interceded in vain for 
the life of a soldier who had too faithfully copied the rapine of the just 
Nushirvan. At length, fatigued, though unsatiated, w'lth the spoil of 
Syria, he slowly moved to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge 
in the neighbourhood of Barbalissus, and defined the sjiacc of thicc 
days for the entire passage of his numerous host. After his return, he 
founded, at the distance of one day’s journey from the palace of 
Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes 
and of Antioch. The Syrian captives recognized the form and situ- 
ation of their native abodes : baths and a stately circus were con- 
structed for their use; and a colony of musicians and charioteers 
revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By the muni- 
ficence of the royal founder, a liberal allowance was assigned to these 
fortunate exiles; and they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing 
freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged as their kinsmen. 
Palestine, and the holy wealth of Jerusalem, were the next objects that 
attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of Chosroes. Constan- 
tinople, and the palace of the Ctesars, no longer appeared impregna- 
ble or remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered Asia Minor 
with the troops, and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 
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Thes^ hopfs uiiriit have been realized, if the conqueror of Italy had 
not been (a,D. 541) seasonably recalled to the defence of the East.* 
While Chosroes pursued his ambitious desi^s on the coast of the 
Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army without pay or discipline, 
encamped beyond the Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He 
meditated by a skilful operation to draw the Persians from their im- 
pregnable citadel, and improving his advantage in the field, either to 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying 
Barbarians. He advanced one day’s journey on the territories of 
Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the governor, with 
800 chosen horsemen, to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He 
detached Arethas and his Arabs, supported by 1200 Romans, to pass 
the Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful province, 
long exempt from the calamities of war. But the plans of Belisarius 
were disconcerted by the untractable spirit of Arethas, who neither re- 
turned to the camp, nor sent any intelligence of his motions. The 
Roman general was fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot ; the 
time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with 
fevers the blood of his European soldiers ; and the stationary troops 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their defence- 
less cities. Yet this diversion had already succeeded in forcing 
Chosroes to return with loss and precipitation ; and if the skill of 
Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and valour, his success 
might have satisfied the sanguine wishes of the public, who required 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon and the deliverance of the 
captives of Antioch. At the end of the campaign, he was recalled to 
Constantinople by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the ensuing 
spring restored his confidence and command ; and the hero, almost 
alone, was dispatched with the speed of post-horses, to repel by his 
name and presence the invasion of Syria. He found the Roman 
generals, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by their 
fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead of listening to 
tlieir timid counsels, Belisarius commanded them to follow him to 
Europus, where he had resolved to collect his forces, and to execute 
whatever God should inspire him to achieve ag.rinst the enemy. His 
firm attitude on the banks of the Euphiates, restrained Chosroes from 
advancing towards Palestine ; and he received with art and dignity the 
ambassadors, or rather spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain be- 
tween Hierapolis and the river was covered with the squadrons of 
cavalry, 6000 hunters tall and robust, who pursued their game without 
the apprehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank the ambassa- 
dors descried 1000 Armenian horse, who appeared to guard the passage 
of the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest linen, 
the simple equipage of a warrior who disdained the luxury of the East. 
Around his tent, the nations who marched under his standard were 
arranged with skilful confusion. The Thracians and Illyrians were 
posted in the front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their loose array seemed 

* In the public history of Procop. (Persic. I. u. c. i6. i8, 19, 30, 31. 94, cSi 37 > c8.); and, 
with spme slight exceptions, we may reasonably shut our ears against the inalevoleut whimper 
uf the Anecdotes (c. 3, 3. with the Rotes, as usual .oT Alemannus) 
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to multiply their numbers. Their dress was light and active; one 
soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a fourth 
perhaps a battle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of 
the troops and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was deluded by 
the address, and awed by the genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian, 
Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, he 
dreaded a decisive battle in a distant country, from whence not a 
Persian might return to relate the melancholy tale. The great king 
hastened to repass the Euphrates; and Bclisarius pressed his retreat, 
by affecting to oppose a measure so salutary to the empire, and whicli 
could scarcely have been prevented by an army of 100,000 men. 
Envy might suggest to ignorance and pride, that the public enemy 
had been suffered to escape; but the African and Gothic triumphs 
are less glorious than this safe and bloodless victory, in which neither 
fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, can subtract any part of the 
general’s renown. The second removal (a.d. 543) of Belisarius from 
the Persian to the Italian war, revealed the extent of his personal 
merit, which had corrected or supplied the want of discipline and 
courage. Fifteen generals, without concert or skill, led through the 
mountains of Armenia an army of 30,000 Romans, inattentive to their 
signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, 
entrenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, almost without a com- 
bat, this disorderly multitude; their useless arms were scattered 
along the road, and their horses sunk under the fatigue of their rapid 
flight. But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over their 
brethren; the Armenians returned to their allegiance; the cities of 
Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault and a regular siege, and 
the calamities of war were suspended by those of pestilence. A tacit 
or formal agreement between the two sovereigns, protected the tran- 
quillity of the eastern frontier ; and the arms of Chosroes were confined 
to the Colchian or Lazic war, which has been too minutely described 
by the historians of the tunes.’ 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea,” from Constantinople to the 
mouth of the Phasis, may be computed as a voyage of nine days, and 
a measure of 700 miles. From the Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty 
and craggy mountains of Asia, that river descends with such oblique 
vehemence, that in a short space it is traversed by 120 bridges. Nor 
does the stream become placid and navigable, till it reaches the town, 
of Sarapana, five days’ journey from the Cyrus, which flows from the 
same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake. The 
proximity of these rivers has suggested liie practice, or at least the 

* The Lazic war, the cnjitest of Rome and Pcisia on the Phasis, is tediously spun through 
many a page of Procop. (Persic. I. ii. c. 15. 17. 28; ay, 30. Gothic. 1 . iv. c. 7 — 16.) and Agath. 
(1. u, in, and iv p. 55 — 132 1. 

® The Peripius, or circumnavigation of the Euxine sea, was described in Latin by Sallust, 
and in Greek by Arnan ; i. The former work, which no longer exists, has been re-stored by 
the singular diligence of M. do Lrosse^, first president of the pa>Uanieiit of Dijon (Hist, de 
la Repub Romaine, ii 1 . iii. 199.), who ventures to assume the cliaracter of the Roman his- 
torian. His description of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of the 
original, and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by whom he might be 
copied , and the merit of the execution atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Penpius ot 
Arrian is addressed to the emperor Hadrian (in Geog. Minor. Hudson, 2.), and contains what- 
ever the governor of Pontus had seen, from Trebizond to Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard 
from Dioscurias to the Danube; and whatever he knew from the Danube to Tiebizond. 
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idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India down the Oxus, 
over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis 
into the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it successively collects 
the streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis moves with diminished 
speed, though accumulated weight.' At the mouth it is sixty fathom 
deep, and half a league broad, but a small woody island is interposed 
in the midst of the channel : the water, so soon as it has deposited 
an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the w.aves, and 
is no longer susceptible of corruption. In a course of too miles, 40 of 
which ate navigable for large vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated 
region of Colchos,' or Mingrelia,’ which, on three sides, is fortified by 
the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and whose maritime coast ex- 
tends about 200 miles, from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dios- 
curias and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil and climate are 
relaxed by excessive moisture : twenty-eight rivers, besides the Phasis 
and his dependent streams, convey their waters to the sea ; and the 
hollowness of the ground appears to indicate the subterraneous chan- 
nels between the Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields where wheat 
or barley is sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action of the 
plough ; but the a small grain, not unlike the millet or coriander 
seed, supplies the ordinary food of the people ; and the use of bread is 
confined to the prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is more plen- 
tiful than the harvest ; and the bulk of the stems, as well as the 
quality of the wine, display the unassisted powers of nature. The 
same powers continually tend to overshadow the face of the country 
with thick forests ; the timber of the hills, and the flax of the plains, 
contribute to the abundance of naval stores ; the wild and tame ani- 
mals, the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the 
name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habitation on the 
banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the south of Trebizond, 
which are still worked with sufficient profit, were a subject of national 
dispute between Justinian and Chosrocs; and it is not unreasonable 
to believe, that a lein of precious metal may be equally diffused 
through the circle of the hills, although these secret treasures are 
neglected by the laziness, or concealed by the prudence, of the Min- 
grehans. The waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are care- 
fully strained through shcep-skins or fleeces ; but this expedient, the 
ground-work perhaps of a marvellous fable, affords a faint image of 
the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by the power and industry of 
ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden chambers surpass our 
belief; but the fame of their riches is said to have excited the enter- 

* Besides the many occaslouai hints from the poets, hi*iorians, Etc. of antiquity, we may 
consult the geographical liescriptions of Colchos, by Strabo (U xi. 760.) and i?lmy (Hist. Nat. 
VI. 5 to ]. 

® I snail quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of Mingrclia and the adjacent 
countries, i. Of the Piire Archangcli Lamberti (Relations de Thevenot, pirt 1 31. with a 
hlap), who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voy, en 
Perse, i. 54. 68-;-i68.) : his observations arc judicious; and his own adventures in the country 
are still more instructive than bis obscrvatioin*. 3. Of Peyssonel (Observ. sur les Peupf. 
Harl^. p. 49, 50, 51. 58. 62. 64., 65. 71, &c. and a more recent treatise, Sur le Commerce do 
in Mer Noire, ii. p. 1 — 53.] : he had long resided at Cada, a& coosui of Fraucej aad hia 
eniditioD is less valuable th^ hts experience 
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pricing avapce of the Argonauts.' Tradition has affinned, with sopie 
coloQT of reasoHj that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and po- 
lite colony,' which manufactured linen, built navies, and invented 
geographical maps. The ingenuity of the modems has peopled, with 
flourishing cities and nations, the isthmus between the Euxine and 
the Caspian and a lively writer, observing the resemblance of 
climate, and, in his apprehension, of trade, has not hesitated to pro- 
nounce Colchos the Holland of antiquity. 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness of con- 
jecture or tradition ; and its genuine history presents an . uniform 
scene of rudeness and poverty. If one hundred and thirty languages 
were spoken in the market of Dioscurias,^ they were the imperfect 
idioms of so many savage tribes or families, sequestered from each 
other in the valleys of mount Caucasus ; and their separation, which 
diminished the importance, must have multiplied the number, of their 
rustic capitals. In the present state of Mingrelia, a village is an as- 
semblage of huts within a wooden fence; the fortresses are seated in 
the depths of forests ; the princely town of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of 
two hundred houses, and a stone edifice appertains only to the magni- 
ficence of kings. Twelve ships from Constantinople, and about si,\ty 
barks, laden with the fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the 
coast ; and the list of Colchian exports is much increased, since the 
natives had only slaves and hides to offer in exchange for the corn 
and salt which they purchased from the subjects of Justinian. Not a 
vestige can be found of the art, the knowledge, or the navigation, of 
the ancient Colchians ; few Greeks desired or dared to pursue the 
footsteps of the Argonauts ; and even the marks of an Egyptian colony 
are lost on a nearer approach. The rite of circumcision is practised 
only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; and the curled hair and 
swarthy complexion of Africa no longer disfigure the most perfect of 
the human race. It is in the adjacent climates of Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and Circassia, that nature has placed, at least to our eyes, the model 
of beauty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of the skin, the sym- 
metry of the features, and the expression of the countenance.* Ac- 
cording to the destination of two sexes, the men seem formed for 
action, the women for love ; and the perpetual supply of females from 
mount Caucasus has purified the blood, and improved the breed, of 
the southern nations of Asia. The proper district of Mingrelia, a 

* Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1 , xxxiii. The gold and silver mines, of Colchos attracted the Argo- 
Tiauti (Strab. 1 i. 77.). The sagacious Chardin could find no gold in mines, nvers, or else- 
where.^ Yet a Mingrclian lost his hand and foot for showing some specimens at Constantinople 
of native gold. 

® Herodot. 1 . li. c 104, 105 p. 150. Diodor. Sicul 1 i. 33, cd. Wesseling, Dionys. Perieg. 
ti8o. and Eustath. ad loc. Scholiast, ad Apollonmm Argonaut. 1 . iv. 282. 

^ Montesq. Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xxi. c. 6. L’Isthme . . , . convert de villes et nations qui 
ne sont plus. 

BougainviUe. Mem. de L’Acad. des Inscrip, xxvl. 33, on the African voyage of Hanno and 
the commerce of antiquity. 

^ A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had afhrmed, in earn ccc nationes disaimilibus Unguis 
descendere; and the modest Pimy is content to add, et a poslea a Dostris oxXJt interpretibus 
ibi gesta (vi. hut the words nunc deserta cover a multitude of past fictions, 
w BulTon (Hist. Nat. iii. 433 ’! collects the unanimous suffrage of naturalists and travellers. 
If, in the time Of* Herodotus, they were in truth ftt\ay^poe 9 and ovXoTpiyiv (and he had 
observed them with care), this precious fact is an example of the influenceof climate oa a 
foreign colony. 
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portion only of the ancient Colchos, has long sustained an exportation 
of 12,000 slaves. The number of prisoners or criminals would be in- 
adequate to the annual demand; but the common people are in a 
state of servitude to their lords ; the exercise of fraud or rapine is un- 
punished in a lawless community ; and the market is continually re- 
plenished by the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade,' 
which reduces the human species to the level of cattle, may tend to 
encourage marriage ana population ; since the multitude of children 
enriches their sordid and inhuman parent. But this source of impure 
wealth must inevitably poison the national manners, obliterate the sense 
of honour and virtue, and almost extinguish the instincts of nature ; the 
Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of man- 
kind ; and their children, in a tender age, are sold into foreign slavery. 
Yet, amidst the rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discover a 
singular dexterity both of mind and hand; and although the want of 
union and discipline exposes them to their more powerful neighbours, 
a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the Colchians of every age. 
In the host of Xerxes, they served on foot; and their arms were, a 
dagger or a javelin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw hides. 
But in their own country the use of cavalry has more generally pre- 
vailed ; the meanest of the peasants disdain to walk ; the martial 
nobles are possessed, perhaps, of 200 horses ; and above 5000 are 
numbered in the train of the prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian go- 
vernment has been always a pure and hereditary kingdom; and the 
authority of the sovereign is only restrained by the turbulence of his 
subjects. Whenever they were obedient, he could lead a numerous 
army into the field ; but some faith is requisite to believe, that the 
single tribe of the Suanians was composed of 200,000 soldiers, or that 
the population of Mingrelia now amounts to 4,000,000 of inhabitants.^ 
It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had checked 
the victories of Scsostns ; and the defeat of the Egyptian is less in- 
credible than his successful progress as far as the foot of mount Cau- 
casus. They sunk (b.C. 500), without any memorable effort, under 
the arms of Cyrus ; followed in distant wars the standard of the great 
king, and presented him every fifth year with one hundred boys and 
as many virgins, the fairest produce of the land.^ Yet he accepted this 
gift like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense of the Arabs, 
or the negroes and ivory of ^Ethiopia ; the Colchians were not subject 
to the dominion of a satrap, and they continued to enjoy the name as 
well as substance of national independence.^ After the fall of the 

* The Miiig^relian amhassador ariivcd at Constantinople with zoo persons ; hut he eat [sold) 
them by day* till his retinue was diminished to a secretary and two valets (Tavcniier, i. 
365.). To purchase his rnistrcis, a Mingrcliaii gentleman sold twelve priests and his wife to 
the Turks (Chat dm, i. 66,). 

^ Strabo, 1 \i. 765. Ivambcrtij Relation de la Minpelie. Yet we must avoid the contrary 
extreme of Chardm, who allows no more than 20,000 mhahitancs to supply an anrmal export- 
ation of 1 2,000 slaves ; an absindity unwoithy of that judicious traveller. 

3 Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 97. I. vu. c. 79 (heir arms and service in the expedition of Xerxea 
against Greece. 

4 Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in bis retreat (Anaba. I. iv. 3sa ^1,348, 
ed. Hutchinson ; and Fo'itcf’s Dissert, p. iiii— Iviii. in Spelman's English version, iQ, s^les 
them auTOi'OjUoi. Before the conquest of Mithrldates, they are named byAppt^ tOyov 
apci/xavsff (de Bell. Mithridatico, c. 15. i, 66 x,of the last and best editiooi by Joba Schweig> 
hseuser, Lipsiac, 1785, 3 vols. 8vo.j. 
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Persian empire, Mithridates, king; of Pontus, added Colchos to the 
wide circle of his dominions on the Euxine ; and when the natives 
presumed to request that his son might reign over them, he bound the 
ambitious youth in chains of gold, and delegated a servant in his place. 
In the pursuit of Mithridates, the Romans advanced (a.C 6o) to the 
banks of the Phasis, and their galleys ascended the river till they 
reached the camp of Pompey and his legions.' But the senate, and 
afterwards the emperors, disdained to reduce that distant and useless 
conquest into the form of a province. The family of a Greek rhetori- 
cian was permitted to reign in Colchos and the adjacent kingdoms, 
from the time of Mark Antony to that of Nero ; and after the race of 
Polemo“was extinct, the eastern Pontus, which preserved his name, 
extended no farther than the neighbourhood of Trebizond. Beyond 
these limits the fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of 
Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by sufficient 
detachments of horse and foot; and six princes of Colchos received 
their diadems from the lieutenants of Caesar. One of these lieutenants 
( a . d . 130), the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has 
described, the Euxine coast, under the reign of Hadrian. The garrison 
which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis consisted of 400 chosen 
legionaries; the brick walls and towers, the double ditch, and the 
military engines on the rampart, rendered this place inaccessible to 
the Barbarians ; but the new suburbs, which had been built by the 
merchants and veterans, required, in the opinion of Arrian, some ex- 
ternal defence.^ As the strength of the empire was gradually impaired, 
the Romans stationed on the Phasis were either withdrawn or ex- 
pelled; and the tribe of the Lazi,< whose posterity speak a foreign 
dialect, and inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizond, imposed their name 
and dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence 
was soon invaded by a fcrrnndable neighbour, who had acquired, by 
arms and treaties, the sovereignty of Iberia. The dependent king of 
Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian monarch, and 
the successors of Constantine acquiesced in this injurious claim, which 
was proudly urged as a right of immemorial prescription. In the 
beginning of the sixth century (a.D. 522), their influence was restored 
by the introduction of Christianity, which the Mingrcliaiis still profess 
with becoming zeal, without understanding the doctrines, or observin'^ 
the precepts, of their religion. After the decease of his father, Zathus 
was exalted to the regal dignity by the favour of the great king ; but 
the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of the Magi, and sought, in 

' The conquest of Colchos by Mithridates and Pompey is marked by Appian (de Bell 
Mithndat.) and Plutarch (in Vit. Pomp.). 

* We may trace the rise and fall of the family of Polcmo, in Strabo ( 1 » xi. 755. 1 . xli. 867.), 
Dion Cassius or Xiphihn (p. 5S8. 593. 6ot. 719. 754- 015. 946. ed. Reimar), Suetonius (in 
Neron. c. i8. in Ve.spasiap. c. 8 }, Eutropius (vii. 14.), Josephus (Antiq, Judaic. 1 . xx. c. 7. 
p. 970. ed. Havercjinp), and Eusebius (Cbron, with Scaligcr, Animadvers p. 196.). 

S In the time of Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the Phasis. Pit>Tis and Sebasto- 
poUs were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians 'Uoth. 1 . iv. c. 4.) ; but the' Utter was 
afterwards restored by Justinian {de Edif. I. iv. c. 7.). 

In the time of Pliny, Arnan, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a particular tribe on the northern 
skirts of Colchos (Cellarius, Geog. Antiq. ii. saa.). In the ace of Justinian, they spread, or 
at least reigned, over the whole country. At present, they have migrated along the coa.'it 
towards Trebizond, and compo.se a rude sea*fariog people, with a pccufiar language (Chardin, 
p, 140 Pevssonel, p. 64.). * 
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the palace of Constantinople, an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and 
the alliance of the emperor Justin. The king of Lazica was solenmly 
invested with the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with a 
gold border, displayed, in rich embroidery, the figure of his new patron ; 
who soothed the jealousy of the Persian court, and excused the revolt 
of Colchos, by the venerable names of hospitality and religion. The 
common interest of both empires imposed on tlie Colchians the dutv 
of guarding the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of 60 miles is 
now defended by the monthly service of the musqueteers of Mingreiia.* 
But this honourable connexion was soon corrupted by the avarice 
and ambition of the Romans. Degraded from the rank of allies, the 
Lazi were incessantly reminded, by words and actions, of their de- 
pendent state. At the distance of a day’s journey beyond the Apsarus, 
they beheld the rising fortress of Petra,” which commanded the mari- 
time country to the south of the Phasis. Instead of being protected 
by the valour, Colchos was insulted by the licentiousness, of foreign 
mercenaries ; the benefits of commerce were converted into base and 
vexatious monopoly ; and Gubazes, the native prince, was reduced to 
a pageant of royalty, by the superior influence of the officers of Justi- 
nian. Disappointed in their expectations of Christian virtue, the in- 
dignant Lazi reposed some confidence in the justice of an unbeliever. 
After a private assurance that their ambassadors should not be de- 
livered to the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship and aid 
(A.D. 542 — 549) of Chosroes. The sagacious monarch instantly dis- 
cerned the use and importance of Colchos; and meditated a plan of 
conquest, which was renewed at the end of a thousand years by Shah 
Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of his successors.’ His ambition 
was fired by the hope of launching a Persian navy from the Phasis, of 
commanding the trade and navigation of the Euxine sea, of desolating 
the coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, 
Constantinople, and of persuading the Barbarians of Europe to second 
his arms and counsels against the common enemy of mankind. U nder 
the pretence of a .Scythian war, he silently led his troops to the fron- 
tiers of Iberia; the Colchian guides were prepared to conduct them 
through the woods and along the precipices of mount Caucasus : and 
a narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe and spacious high- 
way, for the march of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes laid 
his person and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia ; his Colchians 
imitated the submission of their prince; and after the walls of Petra 
had been shaken, the Roman garrison prevented, by a capitulation, 
the impending fury of the last assault. But the Lazi soon discovered, 
that their impatience had urged them to chuse an evil more intolerable 

* Malala, Chron. ii. 134 Theophan. p. 144. Hiit. Miscell. 1 . xv. 103. The fact is authentic, 
but the date seein.s too recent. In speaking of iheir Persian alliance, the La^i contemporaries 
of Justinian employ the most obsolete words— ui'r^/xciaf, irgoyovoi^ 
Could they belong to a connexion winch had noc been dissolved auove twenty years ? 

* The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the wntmgs of Procopius and Agathias, Mosrt of 
the towns and castles of l-arica may be found by comparing their names and position with 
the map of MingreUa, in Lambcrti. 

3 See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman traveller r^iaggi, ii. wf 
at). St). s66. s86.ioo.iii. 54< In the years 16x811619, and he conversed with Shah 

Abbas> and strongly encouraged a design which might have united Persia and Sarope^ aiost 
Iheir common enemy the Turk. 
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than the calamities which they strove to escape. The monopoly of 
salt and corn was effectually removed by the loss of those valuable 
cotnmodities. The authority of a Roman legislator was succeeded by 
the' pride of an Oriental despot, who beheld, with equal disdain, the 
slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings whom he had humbled, 
before the footstool of his throne. The adoration of fire was intro- 
duced into Colchos by the zeal of the Magi : their intolerant spirit 
provoked the fervour of a Christian people ; and the prejudice of 
.aatnre or education was wounded by the impious practice of exposing 
the dead bodies of their parents, on the summit of a lofty tower, to the 
crqws and vultures of the air.' Conscious of the increasing hatred, 
which retarded the execution of his great designs, the just Nushirvan 
had secretly given orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to trans- 
plant the people into some distant land, and to fix a faithful and war- 
like colony on the banks of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of 
the Colchians foresaw and averted the approaching ruin. Their re- 
pentance was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, rather than 
the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded Dagisteus, with 7000 
Romans, and 1000 of the Zani, to expel the Persians from the coast of 
the Euxine. 

The siege (a.D. 549 — 551) of Petra, which the Roman general, with 
the aid of the Lari, immediately undertook, is one of the most remark- 
able actions of the age. The city was seated on a craggy rock, which 
hung over the sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow path 
with the land. Since the approach was difficult, the attack might be 
deemed impossible; the Persian conqueror had strengthened the 
fortifications of Justinian; and the places least inaccessible were 
covered by additional bulwarks. In this important fortress, the 
vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a m.agazine of offensive and de- 
fensive amrs, sufficient for five times the number, not only of the gar- 
rison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flour and salt 
provisions was adequate to the consumption of five years ; the want of 
wine was supplied by vinegar, and of grain from whence a strong 
liquor was extracted ; and a triple aqueduct eluded the diligence, and 
even the suspicions, of the enemy. But the firmest defence of Petra 
was placed in the value of 1500 Persians, who resisted the assaults of 
the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of earth, a mine ri'as secretly per- 
forated. The wall, supported by slender and temporary props, hung 
tottering in the air; but Dagisteus delayed the attack till he had se- 
cured a specific recompense; and the town was relieved before the 
return of his messenger from Constantinople. The Persian garrison 
was reduced to 400 men, of whom no more than 50 were exempt from 
sickness or wounds ; yet such had been their inflexible perseverance, 
that they concealed their losses from the enemy, by enduring, without 
a murmur, the sight and putrefying stench of the dead bodies of their 
I too companions. After their deliverance, the breaches were hastily 

* Herodot. (I. i. c. 140. p. 69.), who speaks with diitidence, Larcher (i. 399. Notes sur He- 
rodote). Procop. (Persic. I. i. c, ii.), and Agach. (Lii. 61.). This practice, agreeable to tlie 
Zendavesta (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c 34. p. 414 — ^431.)^ demonitrates that the bunal of the 
Persian kings (Xenoph. Cyrop, I. viii. 658.), 'rt yap toutoo uafcap«t>T<poi/ tow 
vp is a Greek fiction, and that tbeir tombs could be no more than cenotaphs. 
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stopped with sand-bags ; the mine was replenished with earth ; a new 
wall was erected on a frame Of substantial timber ; and a fresh garri- 
son of 3000 men was stationed at Petra to sustain the labours of a 
second siege. The operations, both of the attack and defence, were 
conducted with skilful obstinacy ; and each party derived useful lessons 
from the experience of their past faults. A battering-ram was invented, 
of light construction and powerful effect r it was transported and 
worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the stones were loosened 
by its repeated strokes, they were torn with long iron hooks from the 
wall. From those walls, a shower of darts was incessantly poured on 
the heads of the assailants, but they were most dangerously annoyed 
by a fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, which in Colchos might 
with some propriety be named the oil of Medea. Of 6000 Romans 
who mounted the scaling-ladders, their general, Bessas, was the first, 
a gallant veteran of seventy years of age : the courage of their leader, 
his fall, and extreme danger, animated the irresistible effort of his 
troops ; and their prevailing numbers oppressed the strength, with- 
out subduing the spirit, of the Persian garrison. The fate of these 
valiant men deserves to be more distinctly noticed. Seven hundred 
had perished in the siege, 2300 survived to defend the breach. One 
thousand and seventy were destroyed with fire and sword in the last 
assault; arid if 730 were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable wounds. The remaining 
$00 escaped into the citadel, which they maintained without any hopes 
of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of capitulation and service, till 
they were lost in the flames. They died in obedience to the commands 
of their prince ; and such examples of loyalty and valour might excite 
their countrymen to deeds of equal despair and more prosperous event. 
The instant demolition of the works of Petra confessed the astonish- 
ment and apprehension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the virtue of these heroic 
slaves : but the tedious warfare (A.D. 549 — 556'! and alternate success 
of the Roman and Persian arms cannot detain the attention of posterity 
at the foot of mount Caucasus. The advantages obtained by the 
troops of Justinian were more frequent and splendid ; but the forces 
of the great king were continually supplied, till they amounted to eight 
elephants and 70,000 men, including 12,000 Scythian allies, and above 
3000 Dilemites, who descended by their free choice from the hills of 
Hyrcania, and were equally formidable in close or in distant combat. 
The siege of Archaeopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by the 
Greeks, was raised with some loss and precipitation; but the Persians 
occupied the passes of Iberia ; Colchos was enslaved by their forts and 
gaiTisons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of the people; and 
the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the Roman camp, 
faith and discipline were unknown; and the independent leaders, who 
were invested with equal power, disputed with each other the pre- 
eminence of vice and corruption. The Persians followed, without a 
murmur, the commands of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed the 
instructions of their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished 
among the heroes of the East, by his wisdom in council, and his 
valour in the field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lame- 
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ness of both his feet, could not diminish the activity of his mind, or 
even of his body ; and whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of 
battle, he inspired terror to the enemy and a just confidence to the 
troops, who, under his banners, were always successful. After his 
death, the command devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, who, 
in conference with the Imperial chiefs, had presumed to declare that 
he disposed of victory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. Such 
presumption was the natural cause and forerunner of a shameful de- 
feat. The Romans had been gradually repulsed to the edge of the 
sea-shore ; and their last camp, on the rums of the Grecian colony of 
Rhasis, was defended on all sides by strong intrenchments, the river, 
the Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united their counsels and 
invigorated their arms: they withstood the assault of the Persians; 
and ‘he flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the slaughter of 
]o,oon of his bravest soldiers. He escaped from the Romans to fall 
into the hands of an unforgiving master, who severely chastised the 
error of his own choice : the unfortunate general was flayed alive, and 
his shin, stufl'ed into the human form, was exposed on a mountain; a 
dreadful warning to those wlio might hereafter be entrusted with the 
fame and fortune of Persia.’ Yet the jirudcnce of Chosroes insensibly 
relinquished the prosecution of the Colchian war, in the just persuasion, 
that It is impossible to reduce, or, at least, to hold, a distttnt country 
against the wishes and efforts of its inhabitants. The fidelity of 
Gubazes sustained the most rigorous trials. He p.itiently endured the 
hardships of a savage life, and rejected, with (lisdam, the specious 
temptations of the Persian court. The king of the Lazi h.ad been 
educated in the Christian religion; his mother was the daughter of a 
sen.itor; during his youth, he had served ten years a silentiary of the 
Byzantine palace,’ and the arrears of an unpaid salary were a motive 
of attachment as well as of complaint. But the long continuance of 
his sufferings extorted from him ^ naked representation of the truth ; 
and truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, 
’vho, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his enemies and 
trampled on his allies. 'Their malicious information persuaded the 
emperor, that his faithless vassal already meditated a second de- 
fection ; an order was issued to send him prisoner to Constantinople ; 
a treacherous clause was inserted, that he might be lawfully killed in 
case of resistance ; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, 
was stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. In the first mo- 
ments of rage and despair, the Colchians would have sacrificed their 
country and religion to the gratific.ation of revenge. But the authority 
and eloquence of the wiser few' obtained a salutary pause : the victory 
of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, and the emperor 
was solicitous to absolve his own name from the imputation of so foul 
a murder. A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to inquire 
into the Conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a 

* P””’® ^131(111’ flaying alii-e could not be introduced into Persia by Sapor (IJrison, do 
Regn. Pers. 1. li. 578.), nor could it be copied from the foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian 
piger, most foolishly quoted as a precedent by Agath. (1. iv, 13 a,). 

In the palace of Constantinople there were 30 silentianes, who are styled hastati ante 
lores imbiculi, Tiiff triyijc tariffTaTai, an honourable title, which conferred the rank, without 
Sotposiiig the dutle.s, of a senator [Cod, Tbeod. 1 . vi. tjt, 83 , Gothofred. Comment, ii. la^f. 
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Stately tribunal, encompassed by the ministers of justice and puni^^ 
ment : in the presence of both nations, this extraordinary cause was 
pleaded, according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, and some satis- 
faction was granted to an injured people, by the sentence and execution 
of the meaner criminals.' 

In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pretences of a 
rupture ; but no sooner had he taken up arms, than he expressed his 
desire of a safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest hostilities 
(A. D. 540 — 561), the two monarchs entertained a deceitful negociation ; 
and such was the superiority of Chosrocs, that whilst he treated the 
Roman ministers with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most 
unprecedented honours for his own ambassadors at the Imperial 
court. The successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the eastern 
sun, and graciously permitted his younger brother Justinian to reign 
over the West, with the pale and reflected splendour of the moon. 
This gigantic style was supported by the pomp and eloquence of Isdi- 
gune, one of the royal chamberlains. His wife and daughters, with a. 
train of eunuchs and camels, attended the march of the ambassador : 
two satraps with golden diadems were numbered among his followers ; 
he was guarded by 500 horse, the most valiant of the Persians ; and 
the Roman governor of Dara wisely refused to admit more than 
twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted 
the emperor, and delivered his presents, he passed ten months at Con- 
stantinople without discussing any serious affairs. Instead of being 
confined to his palace, and receiving food and water from the hands 
of his keepers, the Persian ambassador, without spies or guards, was 
allowed to visit the capital ; and the freedom of conversation and trade 
enjoyed by his domestics, offended the prejudices of an age, which 
rigorously practised the law of nations, without confidence or courtesy." 
By an unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, a servant below the 
notice of a Roman magistrate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, by 
the side of his master; and one thousand pounds of gold might be 
assigned for the expence of his journey and entertainment. Yet the 
repeated labours of Isdigune could procure only a partial and imper- 
fect truce, which was always purchased with the treasures, and renew- 
ed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine court. Many years of fruitless 
desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chosroes were compelled, by 
mutual lassitude, to consult the repose of their declining age. At a 
conference held on the frontier, each party, without expecting to gain 
credit, displayed the power, the justice, and the pacific intentions, of 
their' respective sovereigns; but necessity and interest dictated the 
treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term of fifty years, dili- 
gently composed in the Greek and Persian language, and attested by 
the seals of twelve interpreters. The liberty of commerce and religior 
was fixed and defined ; the allies of the emperor and the great king 

* On these judicial orations, ^aih. ( 1 . in. 8i. 1 . iv, io8.) lavishes eighteen or twenty pages o,. 
false and florid rhetoric, His ignorance or carelessnebs overlooks the strongest argtimenl 
against the king of Lazica — ^his former revolt 

® Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic court of Ravenna (Goth. 1 . i. c. 7.) ; and 
forci^i ambassadors have been treated with the same Jealousy and rigour in Turkey (Bus* ** 
he'qmuBj epist. iii, 349. 242, &c.), Russia (Voy. d’Olesnus), and China (Narrative ot M.d* 
l«ange, in ^U’s Tnvels, ii. 189,). 

** if- 
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H^eie in^vded in the same benefits and obligations; and the most 
sCFu^ous orecautions were provided to prevent or determine the 
aceiebntal disputes that might arise on the confines of two hostile 
nations. After twenty years of destructive though feeble war, the 
limits still remained without alteration ; and Chosroes was persuaded 
to xenounce his dangerous claim to the possession or sovereignty of 
, Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in. the accumulated treasures 
of the East, he extorted from the Romans an annual payment of 30,000 
pieces of gold ; and the smallness of the sum revealed the disgrace of 
a tribute in its naked deformity. In a previous debate, the chariot of 
Sesostris, and the wheel of fortune, were applied by one of the ministers 
of Justinian, who observed that the reduction of Antioch, and some 
Syrian cities, had elevated beyond measure the vain and ambitious 
spirit of the Barbarian. “ You are mistaken,” replied the modest Per- 
sian : “ the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down with con- 
“ tempt on such petty acquisitions ; and of the ten nations, vanquished 
“hy his invincible arms, he esteems the Romans as the least for- 
“midable.”’ According to the Orientals, the empire of Nushirvan 
extended from Ferganah in Transoxiana, to Yemen or Arabia Foelix. 
He subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the provinces of Cabul 
and Zablestan on the banks of the Indus, broke the power of the 
Euthalites, terminated by an honourable treaty the Turkish war, and 
admitted the daughter of the great khan into the number of his lawful 
wives. Victorious and respected among the princes of Asia, he gave 
audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, to the Ambassadors 
of the world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, 
slaves, or aromatics, were humbly presented at the foot of his throne; 
and he condescended to accept from the king of India, ten quintals of 
the wood of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a carpet softer 
than silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary serpent. — 
UHerbeM, Biblio. Orien. p. 680. 294. 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance (a. d. 522) with the 
.(Ethiopians, as if he attempted to introduce a people of savage negroes 
into the system of civilized society^. But the friends of the Roman 
empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, may be always distinguished 
from the original natives of Africa.’ The hand of nature has flattened 
the noses of the negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and 
tinged their skin with inherent and indelible blackness. But the olive 
complexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and features, dis- 
tinctly mark them as a colony of Arabs ; and this descent is confirmed 
by the resemblance of language and manners, the report of an ancient 
emigration, and the narrow interval between the shores of the Red 
Sea. Christianity had raised that nation above the level of African 
barbarism their intercourse with Egypt, and the successors of Con- 

* The i^goci&tions and ‘treaties betweetOustinian and Chosroes are copiously explained by 
(Persic. I n c. 10. I J. 26, 27. 28. Gothic. I. iL c. n. 15.), Ajath ( 1 . iv. 141.), and Men- 
ander (in lErXcetpt. Legat. p. 13a.), Consult Barbeyraci Hist, des Ancicns Traites, 11, iq* 

x8i. loa. ’ 

Ji* futures and complexion, which has con- 

ah. nist. et Comment .^^iopic. 1 . i. c. 4.) in tne colony of Abyssinu, 

, race, as wtU as dimate, must have contributed to form die 
ind similar regions. 

sionaries, Alvarez (Ramusio, i. fol. 904. net 174. ven.), BbModtt 


^ ’ Buffon, Hist. Natur. 
tinued 3400 years (Ludoi] 
wiU justt^ suiqMdon 
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staintine,' bad communicated the rudiments of tiie 'arts and sciences ; 
their vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon,’ and seven kingdoms obeyed 
the Negus or supreme prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the 
Homerites, who reigned in therich and happy Arabia, was first violated 
by an .(Ethiopian conqueror : he drew his hereditary claim from the 
queen of Sheba {Luciolph, Hist, et Comtnent. jEthiop. 1 . ii. c. 3), and 
his ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful and 
active in exile, had seduced the mind of Dunaan, prince of the Homer- 
ites. They urged him to retaliate the persecution inflicted by the Im- 
perial laws on their unfortunate brethren : some Roman merchants 
were injuriously treated; and several Christians of Negra^ were 
honoured with the crown of martyrdom.'* The churches of Arabia im- 
plored the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Negus passed 
the Red Sea with a fleet and army, deprived the Jewish proselyte of 
his kingdom and life, and extinguished a race of princes who had 
ruled above two thousand years the sequestered region of myrrh and 
frankincense. The conqueror immediately announced the victory of 
the gospel, requested an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly professed 
his friendship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flattered by 
the hope of diverting the silk-trade through the channel of Abyssinia, 
and of exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian king. Non- 
nosus, descended from a family of ambassadors, was (a. D. 533) named 
by the emperor to execute this important commission. He wisely de- 
clined the shorter, but more dangerous, road through the sandy deserts 
of Nubia; ascended the N ile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 
landed at the African port of Adults. From Adulis to the royal city 
of Axume is no more than 50 leagues, in a direct line ; but the ivind- 
ing passes of the mountains detained the ambassador 15 days; and as 
he traversed the forests, he saw, and vaguely computed, about 5000 
wild elephants. The capital, according to his report, was large and 
populous ; and the village of Axuinc is still conspicuous by the regal 
coronations, by the ruins of a Christian temple, and by sixteen or 
seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian characters.® But the Negus 
gave audience in the open field, seated on a lofty chariot, which was 

tPiirchas’s riignins, ii. 1 v c 7. p. 1749 1 , Lobo (Relation. &c par Jt ]e Grand, with *v. 
riisscit Pauh, 1728), and Tellez (Relat. dc Thevenot, part tv 1 , could only relate of rnodem 
Abysilnia what they had seen or invented. The erudition of I.ndolphns (Hist .tCthiop. 
Francofurt. j68i, Coninienl. 1601. Append. 1694), in twenty-five laneuapes, could add htllc 
concerning its ancient history. Yet the fame of Caled, or EUisLha.-us, the conqueror of Yemen, 
is celebrated in national son^s and legends. _ _ . c 

* The ncgociations of Justinian with the Axumites, or (Ethiopians, nre recorded by Prottop, 
(Persic. I. i. c. 19, 30. ) and Malaia ,ic p, 163. iqj 1 , The historian of Antioch qnotc-s the original 
narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of which Photius (Dihlio. iii 1 has preserved acunoua 
extract. 

® The trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Africa, aTid_ the isle of Ceylon, u 
curiously represented by Cosmas Indicoplcusles (Topog. Christian. 1 . ii. 133. 1 . xi. 338 ), ^ 

3 The city of Negra, or Nag’ran, in Yemen, is surrounded with palm-trees, and stands m 
the high-road between Saana the capita), and Mecca; from the former ten, from the latter 
twenty days’ journey of a caravan of camels (Abulfeda, Desertpt. Arabim, p. S3.). 

’ 'I'he martyrdom of St, Arethas prince of Negra, and his 340 companions, is embelUshed 
in the legends of Rletaphrastes and fficephonis Callistus, copied by Uaron, (A.u. «3, No. 
23 — 66 . A.n. 533, No. r6 — an.), and refuted, with obscure diligence, by Basnage dee 
Juifs, xii. 1 . viii. c. ii, 333.), who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia and A,thiopia, 

5 Alvarez (in Ramusio, i, fob axg vers, aar vers.) saw the nourishing slate of Axume in the 
year isae— luogo inolto buono e grande. It was ruined in the' same century by the Turlcjah 
invasion. No more than too houses remain ; but the memory of its past greatness is prt- 
served by the regal coronation (Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. 1 - “ e. it. » 
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drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his 
nobles and musicians. He was clad m a linen garment and cap, hold- 
ing in his hand two javelins and a light shield ; and although his 
n^edness was imperfectly covered, he displayed the Barbaric pomp of 
gold chains, collars, and bracelets, richly adorned with pearls and 
precious stones. The ambassador of Justinian knelt; the Negus 
raised him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed the seal, 
perused the letter, accepted the Roman alliance, and brandishing his 
weapons, denounced implacable war against the worshippers of fire. 
But the proposal of the silk trade was eluded; and notwithstanding 
the assurances, and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, these 
hostile menaces evaporated without effect. The Homerites were un- 
willing to abandon their aromatic groves to explore a sandy desert, 
and to encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable nation from 
whom they had never received any personal injuries. Instead of 
enlarging his conquests, the king of Aithiopia was incapable of de- 
fending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave of a Roman merchant of 
Adulis, assumed the sceptre of the Homerites ; the troops of Africa 
were seduced by the luxury of the climate ; and Justinian solicited the 
friendship of the usurper, who honoured, with a slight tribute, the 
supremacy of his prince. After a long series of prosperity, the power 
of Abrahah was overthrown before the gates of Mecca; his children 
were despoiled by the Persian conqueror; and the Atthiopians were 
finally expelled from the continent of Asia. This narrative of obscure 
and remote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. If a Christian power had been maintained in Arabia, Ma- 
homet must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would 
have prevented a revolution which has changed the civil and religious 
slate of the world.' 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Rebellions of Africa. — Restoration of the Gothic Kingdom by Totila. 
— Loss and Recovery of Rome.— Final Conquest of Italy by Narses. 
— Extinction of the Ostrogoths. — Defeat of the Franks and Ale- 
manni. — Last Victory, Disgrace, and Death of Belisarius. — Death 
and Character of Justinian. — Comet, Earthquakes, and Plague, 

The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has ex- 
posed on every side the weakness of the Romans ; and our wonder is 
reasonably excited that they should presume to enlarge an empire, 

' The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth century must be collected from Procop. {Persic. 1 . 
i. c. iQ, 30 .), Theophanes Pyzant. (apud Phot. cod. Ixiii. So.), St. Theophan fin Chrono- 
firaph, p, 14a. 1S8. 206, _ who IS full of strange blunders), Pocock (Sped. Hist. Arab. p. 63 ), 
j^Herbelot [Bibho. Orien. p. 13. 477,), and Sale’s Preliininary Hiscourse and Koran (c. 105.). 
The revolt of Abrahah is mentioned by Procopius; and his fall, though clouded with nuracli \ 
ill nil historical fact. 
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whose ancient limits they were incapable of defending. But the 
wars, the conquests, and the triumphs of Justinian, are the feeble 
and pernicious efforts of old age, which exhaust the remains of 
strength, and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. He exulted 
in the glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the republic ; but 
the calamities which followed the departure of Belisarius betrayed the 
impotence of the conqueror, and accomplished the ruin of those un- 
fortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, as 
u ell as pride, should be richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the 
finances closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius; and as the old 
registers of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his 
fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth 
of Africa.* The increase of taxes, which were drawn away by a dis- 
tant sovereign, and a general resumption of the patrimony or crown 
lands, soon dispelled the intoxication of the public joy : but the em- 
peror was insensible to the modest complaints of the people, till he 
was awakened and alarmed by the clamours of military discontent. 
Many of the Roman soldiers had married the widows and daughters 
of the Vanerds. As their cwn, by the double right of conquest and 
inheritance, they claimed the estates which Gensenc had assigned to 
his victorious troops. They heara with disdain the cold and selfish 
representations of the.r cfficcrs, that the liberality of Justinian had 
raiscQ them from a savage 01 servile condition ; that they were already 
enriched by the spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the 
moveables, of the vanquished Barbarians ; and that the ancient and 
lawful patrimony of the eir.pciois would be applied only to the sup- 
port of that government or which their own safety and reward must 
ultimately depend. The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand 
soldiers, for the most part Hcruli, who had imbibed the doctrines, and 
were instigated by the clergy, of tl c Anan sect; and the cause of per- 
jury and rebellion was sanclifieu by the dispensing powers of fana- 
ticism. The Arlans deplored the nun of their church, triumphant 
above a century in Africa; and they wcie justly provoked by the 
laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the baptism of their chil- 
dren .and the c.xcrcisc of all religious worship. Of the Vandals 
chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in the honours of the 
Eastern service, forgot their country and religion. But a generous 
band of 400 obliged the mariners, when they w'ere in sight of the isle 
of Lesbos, to alter their course : they touched on Peloponnesus, ran 
ashore on a desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on mount 
Aurasius, the standard of independence and revolt. While the troops 
of the province disclaimed the command of their superiors, a con- 
spiracy was formed at Carthage against the life of Solomon, who 
filled with honour the place of Belisarius; and the Arians had piously 


Foi the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor desire another guide than Procopius, whose 
eye contemplated the image, and whose ear collected the reports, of the memorable events of 
hu own times. In the second booh of the Vandahe war he relates the revolt of Stoeas (c. >4 
~?p), tl.f return of Belisanus (c.15.), the victory of Gerinanus (c. 16, 17, rS.), the second ad- 
ministration of Solomon (c. 19, ao, ai.), the government of Sergius (c. aa, 33.), of Areohindua 
(c. 24.), the tyranny and death of Gontharis (c. S5, sC, *7, aS.) ; nor can I discem any sroip- 
toms of flattery or malevolence in his various portraits. 
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teSo}ved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the 
da^ers of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened 
their discontent ; and at the end of ten days, a furious sedition was 
kindled in the Circus, which (a.D. 535 — 545) desolated Africa above 
ten years. The pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate slaughter of 
its inhabitants, were suspended only by darkness, sleep, and intoxica- 
tion : the governor, with seven companions, among whom was the 
historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily; two thirds of the army were 
involved in the guilt of treason; and 8000 insurgents, assembling in 
the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a private soldier, who 
possessed in a superior degree the virtues of a rebel. Under the mask 
of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the passions of 
his equals. He raised himself to a level with Belisarius, and the 
nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and 
the victorious generals were compelled to acknowledge, that Stoza 
deserved a purer cause and a more legitimate command. Vanquished 
in battle, he dexterously employed the arts of negociation ; a Roman 
army was seduced from their allegiance, and the chiefs who had 
trusted to his faithless promise were murdered by his order in a church 
of Numidia. When every resource, either of force or perfidy, was 
exhausted, Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of 
Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a Barbarian prince, and eluded 
the pursuit of his enemies, by the report of his death. The personal 
weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the temper of Ger- 
manus, the emperor's nephew, and the vigour and success of the second 
administration of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of the 
camp, and maintained for a while the tranquillity of Africa. But the 
vices of the Byzantine court were felt in that distant province; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved, and as soon 
as the public disorders were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, 
in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in a single combat, 
but he smiled in the .agonies of death, when he was informed that his 
own javelin had reached the heart of his antagonist. The example of 
Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate soldier had been the first 
king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he promised, by a 
private treaty, to divide Africa with the Moors, if, with their dangerous 
aid, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areo- 
bindus, unskilled in the affairs of peace and war, was raised, by his 
marriage with the niece of Justinian, to the office of Exarch. He was 
suddenly oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject suppli- 
cations, which provoked the contempt, could not move the pity, of the 
inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself 
was stabbed at a banquet by the hand of Artabin; and it is singular 
enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, 
should re-establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire. 
In the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against the 
life of Ctesar, every circumstance is curious and important to the eyes 
of posterity ; but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins 
could interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their 
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ho^s arid Tears, their friendship ot resentment, were personally en- 
gaged in ,thc reVpJtitions of Africa.* ' 

' That country' wafe rapidly sinking into the ^ate of barharism, from 
whence it had been raised by the Phoenician colonies and Roman 
laws: and every step of intestine discord (A.D. 543 — 558) was marked 
by some deplorable victory of savage man over civilized society. The 
Moors,* though ignorant of justice, were impatient of oppression : 
their vagrant life and boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, 
and eluded the chains, of a conqueror; and e.vperience had shown, 
that neither oaths nor obligations could secure the fidelity of thehr 
attachment. The victory of mount Auras had awed them into mo- 
mentary submission; but if they respected the character of Solomon, 
they hated and despised the pride and luxury of his two nephews, 
Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle had imprudently bestowed 
the provincial governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish 
tribe encamped under the walls of Leplis, to renew their alliance, and 
receive from the governor the customary gifts. Fourscore of their 
deputies were introduced as friends into the city; but on the dark 
suspicion of a conspiracy, they were massacred at the table of Sergius ; 
and the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed through the 
valleys of mount Atlas, from both the SyJtes to the Atlantic ocean. A 
personal injury, the unjust execution or murder of his brother, ren- 
dered Antalus the enemy of the Romans. The defeat of the Vandals 
had formerly signalized his valour; the rudiments of justice and 
prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor; and while he laid 
Adrumetum in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that the 
peace of Africa might be secured by the recall of Solomon and his un- 
worthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage : 
but, at the distance of six days’ journey, in the neighbourhood of 
Tebeste,^ he was astonished by the superior numbers and fierce 
aspect of the Barbarians. He proposed a treaty; solicited a reconcili- 
ation ; and offered to bind himself by the most solemn oaths. “ By 
“ what oaths can he bind himself?” interrupted the indignant Moors. 
“ Will he swear by the gospels, the divine books of the Christians? It 
“ was on those books that the faith of his nephew Sergius was pledged 
“ to eighty of our innocent and unfortunate brethren. Before we trust 
“ them a second time, let us tr)' their efficacy in the chastisement of 
“ perjury and the vindication of their own honour.” Their honour 
was vindicated in the field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, anc 
the total loss of his army. The arrival of fresh troops and more skil- 

' Yet I must not refuco him the merit of painting, in lively colours, the murder of Gon- 
iharib. One of the assassins uticied a sentiment not unworthy of a Roman mtriot : If I 
‘‘ fail,'’ said Artasires, "in the first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack ^ould extorta 

discovery of my accomplices." 

^ The Moorish wars are occasionally introduced into the narrative of Procop, (Vandal. 1 . 
ii c. X9 — 23. 35 27, 28. Gothic, 1 . iv. c. 17.); and THeophanes adds some prosperous and 
adverse events in the last years of ju^miau. 

3 Now Tibesh, in the kingdom of Alters. It is watered by a river, the Sujerass, 
falls into the Mejerda f Bagradas). Tibesh is still remarkable for rts walls of !ai]ge 
(like the Coliseum of Rome), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees : the country is firQitfu|> 
and the neighbouring Bereberes are warlike. It appears from an inscription, that junder thu 
rc^ of Hadrian, the road from Carthage to Tebeste was constructed by uie third kgioo 
(Marraol, J>«ficrip. de PAfrique, u. 443. Shaw's Travels, p. 
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fuJ commanders, soon checked the insolence of the Moors ; seventeen 
of their princes were slain in the same battle ; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was celebrated^ with lavish ap- 
plause by the people of Constantinople. Successive inroads had 
reduced the province of Africa to one third of the measure of Italy ; 
yet the Roman emperors continued to reign above a century over 
Carthage, and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But the vic- 
tories and the losses of Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; and 
such was the desolation of Africa, that in many parts a stranger might 
wander whole days without meeting the face either of a friend or 
an enemy. The nation of the Vandals had disappeared ; they once 
amounted to 160,000 warriors, without including the children, the 
women, or the slaves. Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the 
number of the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless war ; and 
the same destruction was retaliated on the Romans and their allies, 
who perished by the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of 
the Barbarians. When Procopius first landed, he admired the popu- 
lousness of the cities and country, strenuously exercised in the labours 
of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty years, that busy 
scene was converted into a silent solitude ; the wealthy citizens escaped 
to Sicily and Constantinople ; and the secret historian has confidently 
affirmed, that five millions of Africans were consumed by the wars and 
government of the emperor Justinian.' 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted Belisarius to 
achieve the conquest of Italy: and his abrupt departure revived the 
courage of the Goths,’ who respected his genius, his virtue, and even 
the laudable motive which had urged the servant of Justinian to 
deceive and reject them. They had lost their king (an inconsiderable 
loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the 
Alps, and the military force of 200,000 Barbarians, magnificently 
eoiiipped with horses and arms. Yet all was not lost, as long as 
Pavia was defended by 1000 Goths, inspired by a sense of honour, the 
love of freedom, and the memory of their jiast greatness. The su- 
preme command was unanimously offered to the brave Uraias ; and it 
was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the election in 
favour of Hildibald, whose personal merit was recommended by the 
vain hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would 
support the common interest of the Gothic nation. The success of 
his arms in Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but he 
soon declared to the world, that he was incapable of forgiving or com- 
manding his benefactor. The consort of Hddibald was deeply wounded 
by the beauty, the riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias ; and the 
death of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a free people. 
A bold assassin executed their sentence, by striking off the head of 
Hildibald in the midst of a banquet : the Rugians, a foreign tribe, 

* Procop. Anecdot. c. i8. The series of the African history attests this melancholy truth. 

® In the second (c. 30.) and third books tc. * — ^40 ),_Procopms continues the history of the 
Gothic war from the fifth to the fifteenth yea? of Justinian. As the events are less interesting 
than in die former ocriod» he allots only half the space to double the Jomandes, and 

the Chronicle of hfarcelHnus, afford some collateral hints. Sigonius, Pagh Muraiori, Mas* 
cou, Buat, are Tifieful, aud ^ave been used. 
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assumed the privilege of election; and Totila, the nephew of the late 
king, was tempted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the garrison of 
Trevigo into the hands of the Romans But the gallant and accom- 
plished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic throne before 
the service of J ustinian ; and as soon (a.d. 540) as the palace of Pavia 
had been purified from the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national 
force of 5000 soldiers, and generously undertook the restoration of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal rank, neg- 
lected to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused 
to action (A.D. 541 — 544) by the progress of Totila and the reproaches 
of Justinian. The gates of Verona were secretly opened to Altabazus, 
at the head of one hundred Persians in the service of the empire. The 
Goths fled from the city. At the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman 
generals halted to regulate the division of the spoil. While they dis- 
puted, the enemy discovered the real number of the victors : the Per- 
sians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leaping from the wall 
that Artaba/us preserved a life which he lost in a few days by the 
lance of a Barbarian, who had defied him to single combat. Twenty 
thousand Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, and 
on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 
freedmen, who fought to regain their country, was opposed to the lan- 
guid temper of mercenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits 
of strong and well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack they 
abandoned their ensigns, threw down their arms, and dispersed on all 
sides with an active speed, which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat The king of the Goths, who blushed fot 
the baseness of his enemies, pursued with rapid steps the path of hon- 
our and victory. Totila passed the Po, traversed the Apennine, sus- 
pended the important conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and 
inarched through the heart of Italy, to form the siege, or rather block; 
ade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities, and accusing each other of the common disgrace, did not pre- 
sume to disturb his enterprise. But the emperor, alarmed by the 
distress and danger of his Italian conquests, dispatched to the relief 
of Naples a fleet of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian 
soldiers. They landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of 
provisions ; but the delays of the new commander, an unwarlike ma- 
gistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged ; and the succours, 
which he dropt with a timid and tardy hand, were successively inter- 
cepted by the armed vessels stationed by Totila in the bay of Naple^ 
The principal officer of the Romans was dragged, with a rope round 
his neck, to the foot of the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, 
he exhorted the citizens to implore, like himself, the mercy of the con- 
queror. They requested a truce, with a promise of surrendering the 
city, if no effectual relief should appc.ar at the end of thirty days. In- 
stead of one month, the audacious Barbarian granted them three, in 
the just confidence that famine would anticipate the term of their capi- 
tulation. After the reduction of Naples and Cumae, the provinces of 
Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria submitted to the king of the Goths. 
Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, 
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" deprived us of the right of command, or even of admonition. Be 
“ assured, dread sir, that the greater part of your troops have already 
“ deserted to the Goths. If the war could be achieved by the presence 
“ of Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius is in the 
"midst of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far other preparations 
“are requisite; without a military force, the title of general is an 
“empty name. It would be expedient to restore to my service my 
“ own veterans and domestic guards. Before I can take the field, I 
“ must receive an adequate supply of light and heavy armed troops ; 
“ and it is only with ready money that you can procure the indispens- 
“able aid of a powerful body of the cavalry of the Huns.”‘ An 
officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent from Ravenna to hasten 
and conduct the succours ; but the message was neglected, and the 
messenger was detained at Constantinople by an advantageous 
marriage. After his patience had been exhausted by delay and 
disappointment, the Roman general repassed the Hadriatic, and 
expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of the troops, which were slowly 
assembled among the subjects and allies of the empire. His powers 
were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which was closely 
besieged by the Gothic king. The Appian Way, a march of forty days, 
was covered by the Barbarians ; and as the prudence of Belisarius 
declined a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of five 
days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of inferior note in the 
midland provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded (a.d. 546. May) not to 
assau't, but to encompass and starve, tlie ancient capital. Rome was 
afflicted by the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran 
chief of Gothic extraction, v/ho filled, with a garrison of 3000 soldiers, 
the spacious circle of her venerable walls. From the distress of the 
people he extracted a profitiible trade, and secretly rejoiced in the 
continuance of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries had 
been replenished ; the charity of Tope Vigilius had purchased and 
embarked an ample supply of Sicilian corn ; but the vessels which 
escaped the Barbarians were seized by a rapacious governor, who 
imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold the remainder 
to the wealthy Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter 
of wheat, was exchanged for seven pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were 
given for an ox, a rare and accidental prize ; the progress of famine 
enhanced this exorbitant value, and the mercenaries were tempted to 
deprive themselves of the allowance which was scarcely sufficient for 
the support of life. A tasteless and unwholesome mixture, in which 
the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of flour, appeased the hunger 
of the poor ; they were gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs., 
cuts, and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and even the nettles 
which grew among the ruins of the city. A crowd of spectres, pale 
and emaciated, their bodies oppressed with disease, and their minds 
with despair, surrounded the palace of the governor, urged, with 
unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a master to maintain his 

* Procop. 1. iii. c. _I2. The .soul of an hero is deeply impressed on the letter ; nor can we 
confound such genuine and original acts with the elaborate and often empty speeches of the 
B/zantine historians. 
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slaves, and humbly requested, that he would provide for their subsist- 
ence, permit their flight, or command their immediate execution. 
Bessas replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was impossible to 
feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the em- 
peror. Yet the example of a private citizen might have shown his 
countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privilege of death. 
Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly ca’led on their father 
for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, advanced with calm 
and silent despair to one of the bridges of the Tybei, and, covering his 
face, threw himself headlong into the stream, in the presence of his 
family and the Roman people. To the rich and pusillanimous, 
Bessas ‘ sold the permission of departure ; but the greatest part of the 
fugitives expired on the public highways, or were intercepted by the 
flying parties of Barbarians. In the mean while, the artful governor 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, by the 
vague reports of the fleets and armies which were hastening to their 
relief from the extremities of the East. They derived more rational 
comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had landed at the port, 
and, without numbering his forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, 
the courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of such an an- 
tagonist. Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part of 
the river, he joined the two banks by strong and solid timbers in the 
form of a bridge ; on which he erected two lofty towers, manned by 
the bravest of nis Goths, and profusely stored with missile weapons 
and engines of offence. The approach of the bridge and towers was 
covered by a strong and massy chain of iron ; and the chain, at either 
end, on the opposite sides of the Tyber, was defended by a numerous 
and chosen detachment of archers. But the enterprise of forcing 
these barriers, and relieving the capital, displays a shining example of 
the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry advanced from 
the port along the public road, to awe the motions, and distract the 
attention, of the enemy. His infantry and provisions were distributed 
in 200 large boats ; and each boat was shielded by an high rampart 
of thick planks, pierced with many small holes for the discharge of 
missile weapons. In the front, two large vessels were linked together 
to sustain a floating castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, 
and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole 
fleet, which the general led in person, was laboriously moved against 
the current of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the 
enemies who guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. As 
soon as they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly 
grappled to the bridge ; one of the towers, with 200 Goths, was con- 
sumed by the flames; the assailants shouted victory; and Rome was 
saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius h.ad not been defeated by the mis- 
conduct of his ofScers. He had previously sent orders to Bessas to 

' The avarice of Bessas is not dissembled by Procop. ( 1 . iii. c. 17. ao.). He expiated th,« 
loss of Rome by the giarious conquest of Petrsea (Goth, 1 . iv. c. la.) ; hut the s^e vices 
lowed him from the Tyber to the Phasis (e. 13.) ; and the hiatonan la equaUy true to ^ 
merits and defects of ms character. The chastisement which the author of the romance of 
lisain has inflicted on the oppressor of Rome, is more agreeable to justice than to histoey. 
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secdnd his operations by a timely sally from the town ; and lie had 
fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station 
of the port But avarice rendered Bessas immoveable; while the 
youthful ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of a superior 
enemy. The exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to 
tlw ears of Belisarius : he paused ; betrayed in that single moment of 
his life some emotions of surprise and perplexity; and reluctantly 
sounded a retreat to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the 
only harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation 
of his mind produced an ardent and almost mortal fever ; and Rome 
was left without protection to the mercy or indignation of Totila. The 
continuance of hostilities had embittered the national hatred, the 
Allan clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome ; Pelagius, the 
archdeacon, returned without success from an embassy to the Gothic 
camp ; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was 
deprived of both his hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in the serv- 
ice of the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison of 
Rome. They could derive no effectual service from a dying people; 
and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at length absorbed the vigil- 
ance of the governor. Four Isaurian sentinels, while their com- 
panions slept, and their officers were absent, descended by a rope from 
the wall, and secretly proposed to the Gothic king to introduce his 
troops into the city. The offer was entertained with coldness and 
suspicion ; they returned in safety ; they twice repeated their visit ; the 
place was twice examined; the conspiracy was known and disre- 
garded ; and no sooner had Totila consented to the attempt, than they 
unbarred the Asinarian gate, and gave admittance to the Goths. Till 
the dawn of day, they halted in order of battle, apprehensive of 
treachery or ambush ; but the troops of Bessas, with their leader, had 
already escaped ; and when the king was pressed to disturb their re- 
treat, he prudently replied, that no sight could be more grateful than 
that of a flying enemy. The patricians who were still possessed of 
horses, Decius, Basilius, &c., accompanied the governor ; their breth- 
ren, among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus are named by the 
historian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter ; but the assertion, 
that only five hundred persons remained in the capital, inspires some 
doubt of the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. As soon as 
daylight (A.D. 546. Dec, 1 7) had displayed the entire victory of the Goths, 
their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; 
but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, 
were put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagius ‘ stood before him with the Gospels in his hand. “ O Lord, 
“ be merciful to your servant.” “ Pelagius,” said Totila, with an in- 
sulting smile, “ your pride now condescends to become a suppliant.” 

* IHiring the long exile, and after the death of Vigilius, the Roman church was governed, 
at Scst bjrthe archdeacon, and at luigth (a.d. sss) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought 
guiltless of the sufferings of bis ptooecessol’. &e tne_ original Lives of the Popes under the 
^wc of Anastasitis {Miiraton, Schpt. Rer. Italicat. i ji, P. i. 130.), who relates several curious 
hoCidents of the siegS9 of Rome and the wars of Italy, 
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^‘1 am supplia^" replied the prudent archdeacon ; “ God has now 
“ jpade «s your subsets, and as your subjects, we are entitled to your 
“ clemency.” At lus humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
spared. But they were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the 
mojst precious spoils had been reserved for the royal treasury. The 
houses of the senators were plentifully stored with gold and silver ; 
and the avarice of Dessas had laboured with so much guilt and shame 
for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revolution, the sons and 
daughters of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they had spumed 
or relieved, wandered in tattered garments through the streets of the 
city, and begged their bread, perhaps without success, before the gates 
of their hereditary mansions. The riches of Rusticiana, the daughter 
of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had been generously devoted 
to sdleviate.the calamities of famine. But the Barbarians were exas- 
perated by the report, that she had prompted the people to overthrow 
the statues of the great Theodoric; and the life of that venerable 
matron would have been sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not 
respected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive of her re- 
venge. The next day he pronounced two orations, to congratulate 
and admonish his victorious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the 
vilest of slaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingratitude; sternly 
declaring, that their estates and honours were justly forfeited to the 
companions of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive their revolt, and 
the senators repaid his clemencyby dispatching circular letters to their 
tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to enjoin them to 
desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate their lands in peace, 
and to learn from their masters the duty of obedience to a Gothic 
sovereign. Against the city which had so long delayed the course of 
his victories he appeared inexorable : one-third of the walls, in differ- 
ent parts, were demolished by his command ; fire and engines pre- 
pared to consume or subvert the most stately works of antiquity : and 
the world was astonished by the fatal decree, that Rome should bo 
changed into a pasture for cattle. The firm and temperate remon- 
strance of Belisanus suspended the execution ; he warned the Bar- 
barian not to sully his fame by the destruction of those monuments 
which were the glory of the dead, and the delight of the living ; and 
Totila was persuaded by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as 
the ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace and re- 
conciliation. When he had signified to the ambassadors of Belisarius, 
Ins intention of sparing the city, he stationed an army at the distance 
of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the motions of the 
Roman general. With the remainder of his forces, he marched into 
Lucania and Apulia, and occupied on the summit of mount Ga'- 
ganus * one of the camps of Hannibal.” The senators were draggeu 

* Mount Garganus. now Monte St. Angelo, in the kingdom of Naples, runs 300 stadia into 
tKe Hadriatic sea (StraB. L vi. .43^-) . and la the darker ages wa$ illustrated by the apbafidots, 
miracles, and chur^ of St. Micma^ the archangel. Horace, a native of Apulia or Lucanu^ 
had seen the elms and oaks of Garganus labouring and bellowing with the north wuid that 
blew on that lofty coast (Carm. ii. 9. Epist. ii. 1. ioi.). 

‘ I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the Punic quarters were long 
•ad often in the neighbourhood of Arpi (T, liv. 0. xs. xxiv. 3. 
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in his train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Campania; 
the citizens, with their wives and children, were dispareed in exik ; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
soUtude.’ ^ 

The loss of Rome was specially retrieved by an action, to which, 
according to the event, the public opinion would apply the names 
of rashness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, the Roman 
general sallied (a.d, 547. Feb.) from the port at the head of 1000 
horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed his progress, and visited 
with pity and reverence the vacant space of the eternal city. Re- 
solved to maintain a station so conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, he 
summoned the greatest part of his troops to the standard which he 
erected on the Capitol : the old inhabitants were recalled by the love 
of their country and the hopes of food; and the keys of -Rome were 
sent, a second time, to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as 
they h.ad been demolished by the Goths, were repaired with rude and 
dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; iron spikes * were pro- 
fusely scattered in the highways to annoy the feet of the hprses ; and 
as new gates could not suddenly be procured, the entrance was guard- 
ed by a Spartan rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expiration- of 
twenty-five days, Totila returned by hasty marches from Apulia, to 
avenge the injury and disgrace. Behsarius expected his approach. 
The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general assaults ; they lost the 
flower of their troops ; the royal standard had almost fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with 
the fortune of his arms. Whatever skill and courage could achieve, 
had been performed by the Roman general: it remained only, 
that Justinian should terminate, by. a strong and seasonable effort, the 
war which he had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, perhaps 
the impotence, of a prince who despised his enemies, and envied his 
servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, Beli- 
sarius was commanded to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and 
to transport himself into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, 
inflamed by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian con- 
querors. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against the 
'power of the Barbarians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the 
disobedience, and the cowardice of his own officers. He reposed 
in his winter-quarters of Crotona, in the full assurance, that the two 
passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his cavalry. They were 
betrayed by treachery or weakness ; and the rapid march of the Goths 
scarcely allowed time for the escape of Bclisarius to the coast of Sicily. 
At length a fleet and army were assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, 
or Rossano,^ a fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, where 

* Totila. . . . Romam ingreditur . . . . acoveritmurobdomos aliquantasigni comburens. 
ac omnes Romanorum res in prsedam accepit. hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos 
abduxit. Post quam devastationem, xl aut ampiius dies, Roma fuit desolata, ut nemo ibi 
hominum, nisi (nulla 9 ) bestim morarentur (Mnrcellin. in Chron. p. 54.). 

® The iribuli are sm^l engines with four spikes, one fixed in the ground, the three others 
erect or adverse {Procop. Gothic. 1 , iiL c, 34. Just. Lipsius, Poliorcctwv, ], v, c. 3.). The 
metaphor was borrowed from the tribuli (land-caltrofst, an herb with a prickly fruit common 
la Italy (Martin, ad Virgii. Oeorglc. L 153. ii 33.). 

^ Rtftxiia, the nava^jAuriorumf was transferred to tha distance of sixty stadia to Ruscia* 
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the nobles of Lucania had taken refuge. In the first attempt, the 
Roman forces were dissipated by a storm. In the second, they ap- 
proached the shore ; but they saw the hills covered with archers, the 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and the king of the Goths 
impatient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and 
continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, who had 
been sent to Constantinople to solicit succours, obtained, after the 
death of the empress, the permission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Bclisarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of 
his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he had 
wandered like a fugitive along the coast, without daring to march into 
the country, or to accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. 
Yet in the judgment of the few who could discriminate counsels from 
events, and compare the instruments with the execution, he appeared 
a more consummate master of the art of war, than in the season of 
his prosperity, when he presented two captive kings before the throne 
of Justinian. The valour of Belisarius was not chilled by age; 
his prudence waft matured by experience, but the moral virtues of 
humanity and justice seem to have yielded to the hard necessity of 
the times. The parsimony or poverty of the Emperor compelled him 
to deviate from the rule of conduct which had deserved the love and 
confidence of the Italians. The war was maintained by the oppression 
of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faithful subjects of the empire ; and 
the rigorous prosecution of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty 
officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. The avarice 
of Antonina, which had been sometimes diverted by love, now reigned 
without a rival in her breast. Belisarius himself had always under- 
stood, that riches, in a corrupt age, are the support and ornament of 
personal merit. And it cannot be presumed that he should stain his 
honour for the public service, without applying a part of the spoil to 
his private emolument. The hero had escaped the sword of the 
Barbarians, but the dagger of conspiracy* awaited his return. In the 
midst of wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chastised the African 
tyrant, complained of the ingratitude of courts. He aspired to Prse- 
jecta, the emperor’s niece, who wished to reward her deliverer; but 
the impediment of his previous marriage was asserted by the piety of 
Theodora. The pride of royal descent was irritated by flattery; and 
the service in which he gloried, had proved him capable of bold and 
sanguinary deeds. The death of Justinian was resolved, but the con- 
spirators delayed the execution till they could surprise Belisarius dis- 
armed, and naked, in the palace of Constantinople. Not a hope 
could be entertained of shaking his long-tried fidelity ; and they justly 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the veteran general, who 
might speedily assemble an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, 
and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay afforded time 

num, Rossano, an archbishopric witliout sutfrajgans. The republic of Sybaris Is now the estate 
of the duke of Corigliano (Kiedesel, Travels into Magna Grseaa and Sicily, p. id6.). 

^ This conspiracy is related by Procop. ^Gothic. V iii. c. 31,32.) with sam Lreedom acd 
candovit, that the liberty of the Anecdotes gives hint nothing to ada> \ 

* * # 12 
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for rash communications and honest confessions: Artahan and ht8 
accomplices were condemned by the senate, but the extreme clemency 
of Justinian detained them in the gentle confinement of the palace, 
till he pardoned their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. 
If the emperor forgave his enemies, he must cordially embrace a friei^ 
whose victories were alone remembered, and who was endeared to his 
prince by the recent circumstance of their common danger. Beli- 
sarius reposed from his toils, in the high station of general of the East 
and count of the domestics ; and the older consuls and patricians re- 
spectfully yielded the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the 
first of the Romans.' The first of the Romans still submitted to be 
the slave of his wife ; but the servitude of habit and affection became 
less disgraceful when the death of Theodora had removed the baser 
influence of fear. Joannina their daughter, and the sole heiress of 
their fortunes, was betrothed to Anastasius the grandson, or rather the 
nephew, of the empress,' whose kind interposition forwarded the con- 
summation of their youthful loves. But the power of Theodora ex- 
pired, the parents of Joannina returned, and her honour, perhaps 
her happiness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, 
who dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified by 
the ceremonies of the church.^ 

Before the departure (A.D. 548, Sept.) of Belisarius, Perusia was 
besieged, and few cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ra- 
venna, Ancona, and Crotona, stiU resisted the Barbarians ; and when 
Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters of France, he was stung 
by the just reproach that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title 
till it was acknowledged by the Roman people. Three thousand of 
the bravest soldiers had been left to defend the capital. On the 
suspicion of a monopoly, they massacred the governor, and announced 
to Justinian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their offence 
was pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they should instantly 
accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who succeeded 
to the command (his name was Diogenes) deserved their esteem and 
confidence; and the Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, en- 
countered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers and people, who 
patiently endured the loss of the port, and of all maritime supplies. 
The siege of Rome would perhaps have been raised, if the liberality 
of Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged some of their venal 

* The honours of Belisarius aie gladly commemorated by his secretary (Procop. Goth. 1 . iii. 
c. 3g. 1 . iv.c. 21.). The title of 5 )TpaT»]yo? u, ill translAted, at lect.st m this instanccj by 
pr^ecttis praetorio ; and to a military character, magistcr iniUluiu is more proper and appli- 
cable fDucange, Gloss. Grace, p. 1458,). 

^ Alemamius (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68.), Duennge (Fain. Byzant, p. 98.), and Heinecclus 
(Hist. Juris CivLlis, p. 434 ), all three represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter of 
Theodora ; and their opinion drmly reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Procop. (Anec- 
dot. c. 4, 5.— twice repeated). And yet I will remark, 1. That, in the year s^r, 
Theodora could scarcely have a CTandsoa of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally 
ignorant of this daughter and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bastards, 
and that her grandson by Justinian would have b^n heir-apparent of the empire. 

3 The tt/xapTrjfiaraf or sins, of the hero in Italy and after his return, are manifested amapa* 
KoXirjTTwt, and most probably swelled, by the author of the Anecdotes (c, 4, 5 ). The design^ 
of Antonina were favCtsred by the fluctuating juiisprudence of Justinian. On Uie law of mar- 
riage and divorce, thak raiperor was trocho versatilior (Helneecius, Element. Juris Ct^I, ad 
Orainem Pandect. P. iv. No. 23:9 ) 
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countrymen to copy the example of treason. In a dark night (A-IJ. 
549), while the Gothic trumpets sounded on another side, they silently 
opened the gate of St. Paul ; the barbarians rashed into the city ; and 
the flying garrison was intercepted before they could reach the harbour 
of Centumceilee, A soldier trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul of 
Cilicia, retired with 400 men to the mole of Hadrian. They repelled 
the Goths ; but they felt the approach of famine ; and their aversion 
to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution Jto risk the event 
of a desperate and decisive sally. But their spirit insensibly stooped 
to the ofers of capitulation ; they retrieved their arrears of pay, and 
preserved their arms and horses, by enlisting in the service of Totila ; 
their chiefs, who pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives and 
children in the East, were dismissed with honour; and above 400 
enemies, who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of destroying 
the edifices of Rome,' which he now respected as the seat of the Gothic 
kingdom ; the senate and people were restored to their country ; the 
means of subsistence were liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe 
of peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he 
amused the eyes of the multitude, 400 vessels were prepared for the 
embarkation of his troops. The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were 
reduced : he passed into Sicily, the object of his implacable resent- 
ment ; and the island was stripped of its gold and silver, of the fruits 
of the earth, and of an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sea-coast 
of Greece was visited by a fleet of 300 galleys.’ The Goths were 
landed in Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus ; they advanced 
as far as Nicopolis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,’ once famous 
by the oracle of Jove. In every step of bis victories, the wise. Bar- 
barian repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the con- 
cord of their predecessors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in 
the service of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace; but he neglected the {wo- 
secution of war ; and the indolence of his temper disappointed in some 
degree the obstinacy of his passions. From this salutary slumber the 
emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured him, in the name of God 
and the people, -to resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In 
the choice of the generals (a.d. 549 — 551) caprice, as well as judgment, 
was shown. A fleet and army sailed for the relief of Sicily, under the 
conduct of Liberius ; but his want of youth and experience were after- 
wards discovered, and before he touched the shores of the island he 

’ The Romans were snll .attached to the monuments of their ancestors ; and according to 
Procop. {Goth. 1, IV. c 23.), the galley of /Enca't, of .1 single rank of oars, 25 feet in breaath^ 
120 in length, was preserv^ entire in the navaliay near Monte Testnceo, at the foot of die 
Aventine (Nardmi, Roma Antica, 1. viu c 5). p 466. Donatos, Roma Antiqua, 1. iv. c. 13, 
p. antiquity is ignorant of this rebc 

^ In these seas, Procopius searched without success for the isle of Calypso. He was ahowi^ 
at Phscacia or Corcyra, the petrified ship of Ulymes (Ddyss. 162.) ; but ho found it a 
recent fabric of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius {J. iv. c. £us> 
tathlus had supyosqd it to be the fanctful likeness of a roc£ 

3 M. d’Anvilfe (Mem. de I’Acad. xxxii. 513.) illustrates the gulf of Ambracia ; butnecftMnt 
iiscertaiii the situation of Dodona. A country m sight of Italy ts.ltsa known than 
vf America. 
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was overtaken by his successor. In the place of Liberius the con- 
spirator Artaban was raised from a prison to military honours; in 
the pious presumption, that gratitude would animate his valour and 
fortify his allegiance. Belisarius reposed in the shade of his laurels, 
but the command of the principal army was reserved for Germanus,' 
the emperor’s nephew, whose rank and merit had been long depressed 
by the jealousy of the court. Theodora had injured him in the rights of 
a private citizen, the marriage of his children, and the testament of 
his brother ; and although his conduct was pure and blameless, Justi- 
nian was displeased that he should be thought worthy of the confidence 
of the malecontents. The life of Germanus was a lesson of implicit 
obedience : he nobly refused to prostitute his name and character in 
the factions of the circus: the gravity of his manners was tempered 
by innocent cheerfulness ; and his riches were lent without interest to 
indigent or deserving friends. His valour had formerly triumphed 
over the Sclavonians of the Danube and the rebels of Africa; the 
first report of his promotion revived the hopes of the Italians; and 
he was privately assured, that a crowd of Roman deserters would 
abandon, on his approach, the standard of Totila. His second mar- 
riage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of Theodoric, endeared 
Germanus to the Goths themselves; and they marched with reluctance 
against the father of a royal infant, the last offspring of the line of 
AmalL’ A splendid allowance was assigned by the emperor : the 
general contributed his private fortune; his two sons were popular 
and active ; and he surpassed, in the promptitude and success of his 
levies, the expectation of mankind. He was permitted to select some 
squadrons of Thracian cavalry : the veterans, as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged their voluntaiy service ; and as 
far as the heart of Germany, his fame and liberality attracted the aid 
of the Barbarians, The Romans advanced to Sardica ; an army of 
Sclavonians fled before their march ; but within two days of their final 
departure, the designs of Germanus were terminated by his malady 
and death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the Italurn war 
still continued to act with energy and effect. The maritime town.s, 
Ancona, Crotona, Centumcclhe, resisted the assaults of Totila. .Sicily 
was reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was defeated 
near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were almost equal, 47 
to SO galleys : the victory was decided by the knowledge and dexterity 
of the Greeks; but the ships were so closely grappled, that only 12 of 
the Goths escaped from this unfortunate conflict. I’hey affected to 
depreciate an element in which they were unskilled, but their own 
experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the master of the sea 
will always acquire the dominion of the land.’ 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were provoked to smile, by 

* Acts of Germanus in the public (Vandal. I. n. c. i6, 17, 18 Goth. I, iii. c. 31, 32,) and private 
history (Anecdoc. c. 5.), and those of his son Justin» in Agath. ( 1 . iv. p. 130, 131.). Notwith- 
standing an ambiguous expiesslon of Jomandes, fratri suo, Alemannus has proved that he 
was the son of the emperor's brother. 

* ConjuncU Ajiiciorum gens cum Amalft stirpe spem adhuc utriusque generis promlttit 
(Joman. c. 60. p. 703.). He wrote at Ravenna before the death of Totila. 

3 I'he third book of J*rocopiu8 is terminated by the death of Germanus (Add, L iv, c. 

«5i 
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the Strange intelligence, that the command of the Roman armies was 
given (A.D. 552) to an eunuch. But the eunuch N arses' is ranked 
among the few who have rescued that unhappy name from the con- 
tempt and hatred of mankind. 

A feeble diminutive body concealed the soul of a statesman and a 
warrior. His youth had been employed in the management of the 
loom and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the service of 
female luxury ; but while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised 
the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, 
and to persuade ; and as soon as he approached the person of the 
emperor, Justinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly 
counsels of his chamberlain and private treasurer. “ The talents of 
Narses were tried and improved in frequent embassies ; he led an 
army into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the war and the 
country, and presumed to strive with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve 
years after his return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the conquest 
which had been left imperfect by the first of the Roman generals. 
Instead of being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously declared, 
that unless he were armed with an adequate force, he would never 
consent to risk his own glory, and that of his sovereign. Justinian 
granted to the favourite, what he might have denied to the hero ; the 
Gothic war was rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations were 
not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire. The key of the 
public treasure was put into his hand, to collect magazines, to levy 
soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, to discharge the arrears of pay, 
and to tempt the fidelity of the fugitives and deserters. The troops of 
Germanus were still in arms ; they halted at Salona in the expectation 
of a new leader ; and legions of subjects and allies were created by 
the well-known liberality of the eunuch Narses. The king of the 
Lombards ’ satisfied or surpassed the obligations of a treaty, by lend- 
ing 2200 of his bravest warriors, who were followed by 3000 of their 
martial attendants. Three thousand Heruli fought on horseback 
under Philerautli, their native chief ; and the noble Aratus, who 
adopted the manners and discipline of Rome, conducted a band of 
veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was released from prison to 
command the Huns ; and Kob.rd, the grandson and nephew of the 
great king, was conspicuous by the regal tiara at the head of his faith- 
ful Persians, who had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 


* Procopius relates the whole series of this second Gothic war and the victory of Narses 
(1. iv, c. 21. 26—3^. ). A splendid scene ! Ainon^; the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso 
revolved in his mind, he hesitated between the conquests* of Italy by Belisarius and by Narses 
(Hay ley’s Works, iv. 70.). 

* The country of Narses is unknown, since he must not be confounded with the Persar* 

menian. ^ Procopius styles him (Goth. I. U. c. 13.) ^atriXiKiuy ‘ra/Utac ^ Paul 

V/arnefrid (1. ii. c. 3. p. 776.), Chartularius : Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. In 
an inscription on the Salanon bridge, he is entitled ^-consul, £x>praspositus, CubicuH Pa* 
tricius (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, 1. xiii. c. 25.). The law of Theodosius against eunueba 
was obsolete or abolished (Annotation xx.) ; but the foolish prophecy of the Komans subsisted 
in full vigour (Procop. 1. iv. c. 21.). 

3 Paul Warnefrid, the Lombard, records with complacency the succour, service, and hon- 
ourable dismission of his countrymen — reipublicse Roman® adversus »mulosadjuioresfuerant 
(I ii. c. 1. p. 774. ed. Grot.). 1 am surpruedthat Alboiq, their martial king, did not lead hia 
objects in person. 
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priftce,^ Abststute in the exercise of his authority, more absolute in 
the a^ctiOh '<f his troops, Narses led a numerous and gallant army 
fhan PhiUppopt^ o Salona, from whence he coasted the eastern side 
of the Hadriatic as far as the confines of Italy. His progress was 
thecked. The East could not supply vessels capable of transporting 
such multitudes of men and horses. The Franks, who, in the general 
confusion, had usurped the greater part of the Venetian province, re- 
fused a free passage to the friends of the Lombards. The station of 
Verona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of the Gothic forces; 
and that skilful commander had overspread the adjacent country 
with the fall of woods and the inundation of waters.’ In this per- 
plexity, an officer of experience proposed a measure, secure by the ap- 
pearance of rashness; that the Roman army should cautiously ad- 
vance along the sea-shore, while the fleet preceded their march, and 
successively cast a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, the 
Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the Hadriatic 
to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected 
the fragments of the Italian army, and marched towards Rimini to 
meet the defiance of an insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive action. 
His powers were the last effort of the state : the cost of each day 
accumulated the enormous account; and the nations, untrained to dis- 
cipline or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to turn their arms against 
each other, or against their benefactor. The same considerations 
might have tempered the ardour of Totila. But he was conscious, 
that the clergy and people of Italy aspired to a second revolution : he 
felt or suspected the rapid progress of treason, and he resolved to risk 
the Gothic kingdom on the cliance of a day, in which the valiant 
would be animated by instant danger, and the disaffected might be 
awed by mutual ignorance. In his march from Ravenna, the Roman 
general chastised the garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the 
hills of Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian Way, nine miles beyond 
the perforated rock, an obstacle of art and nature which might have 
stopped or retarded his progress.’ The Goths were assembled (a. D. 
552. July) in the neighbourhood of Rome, they advanced without delay 
to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies approached each other 
at the distance of one hundred furlongs, between Tagina'* and the 

• He was, if not an impostor, the son of the blind Zames, saved by compassion, and odu- 
CAted in the Byzantine court by the various motives of ijohcy, pride, and generosity (Procop. 
Persic. 1 . 1. c. 23.). 

® In the time of Augustus, and in the middle ages, the whole waste from Aquileia to Ra* 
venna was covered with woods, lakes, and morasses. Man has subdued nature, and the land 
has been cultivated, since the waters are confined and embanked See the learned researches 
of Muratori (Antiq. Italias mcdii JEvi, I dissert, xxi. 253.), from Vitruvius, Strabo, Herodian, 
old charters, and local knowledge. 

3 The Flaminian Way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and the best modem maps, by 
(PAnyille (^alyse de I Italie, p. 147.), may be thus stated i Rome to Narni, 51 Roman miles ; 
remi, 57.; Spoleto, 75 ; Foligno, 88 ; Nocera, 103 ; Cagli, 142 ; Intercisa, 157 ; Fossombrone, 
160 ; Fano, i7<5 { Pes,aro, 184 ; Rimini, ao8 — ^about 189 English miles. He takes no notice oi 
the death of Tobia ; but Wessel. {Itiner. p. 6)4.) exchanges for the field of Ta^nas, the un- 
known ajipellation of Ptanias, 8 miles from Noccra, 

^ Iftgui*, or rather Tadin», is mentioned by Pliny; but the bishopric of that obscure 
Uwn, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was united, in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. 
%fie signs of antiquity are preserved in the local ajmellatioits, FmmU, the camp; Capruin^ 
Caprea; Bastia» Busta Gallorum. Cluver. (Ital. Anliq. i}. c. 6. p, 615, 6r6, 617.^ Lucw 
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sepulchres of the Gauls,’ The haughty message of Narses was aii 
offer, not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king de- 
clare his resolution to die or conquer. “ What day,” said the mes- 
senger, “will you fix for the combat?” “The eighth day,” replied 
Totila ; but early the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, 
suspicious of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thousand Heruli 
and Lombards, of approved valour and doubtful faith, were placed in 
the centre. Each of the wings was composed of 8000 Romans ; the 
right was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the left was covered by 
1500 chosen horse, destined, according to the emergencies of action, 
to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to encompass the flank of the 
enemy. From his proper station at the head of the right wing, the 
eunuch rode along the line, expressing by his voice and countenance 
the assurance of victory ; exciting the soldiers of the emperor to punish 
the guilt and madness of a band of robbers ; and exposing to their 
view, gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards of military virtue. 
From the event of a single combat, they drew an omen of success ; 
and they beheld with pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who main- 
tained a small eminence against three successive attacks of the Gothic 
cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-shots, the armies spent the 
morning in dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted some necessary 
food, without unloosening the cuirass from their breast, or the bridle 
from their horses, Narses awaited the charge; and it was delayed 
Ijy Totila till he had received his last sucours of 3coo Goths. While 
he consumed the hours in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited in a 
naiTow space the strength and agility of a warrior. His armour was 
enchased with gold ; his purple banner floated with the wind ; he cast 
his lance into the air ; caught it with the right hand ; shifted it to the 
left ; threw himself backwards ; recovered his seat ; and managed a 
fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the equestrian school. As 
soon as the succours had arrived, he retired to his tent, assumed the 
dress and arras of a private soldier, and gave the signal of battle. The 
first line of cavalry advanced with more courage than discretion, and 
left behind them the infantry of the second line. They were soon 
engaged between the horns of a crescent, into wliich the adverse wings 
had been insensibly curved, and were saluted from cither side by the 
volleys of 4000 archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, drove 
them forwards to a close and unequal conflict, in which they could 
only use their lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the in- 
struments of war. A generous emulation inspired the Romans and 
their Barbarian allies ; and Narses, who calmly viewed and directed 
their efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize of superior 
bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and disordered, pressed 
and broken ; and the line of infantry, instead of presenting their spears, 
or opening their intervals, were trampled under the feet of the flying 
horse. Six thousand of the Goths were slaughtered, without mercy, 

HoUtenius (Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 85 ), Guazresi (Dlasertat. p. 177. a prafessed iniiuiry), and 
the maps of the ecclesiastical state and tl»e march of Ancona, Dy Le Maire and Magini. 

* The battle was fought in the vear of Rome 458 ; and the consul Decius^ by devoting hii 
own life, assured the triumph 01 his country and his colleague Fabitis (T. Ov. x. aS, ao.). 
Procopius ascribes to Camillus the victory of the £usM Gallorum ; .nd his error is branaetl 
by Cluverfus with the national reproach of Craecorum nugamenta. 
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in the field of Tagina. Their prince, with five attendants, was over- 
taken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepidae ; “ Spare the king of Italy,” 
cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his lance through the body of 
Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths; they 
transported their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his 
disgrace ; and his last moments were not embittered by the presence 
of an enemy. Compassion afforded him the shelter of an obscure 
tomb; but the Romans were not satisfied of their victory, till they be- 
held the corpse of the Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, and 
his bloody robe, were presented to Justinian by the messengers of 
triumph. — Theophan. Chron. p. 193. Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. 108. 

As soon as N arses had paid his devotions to the Author of victory, 
and the blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness,' he praised, rewarded, 
and dismissed the Lombards. The villages had been reduced to 
ashes by these valiant savages ; they ravished matrons and virgins on 
the altar ; their retreat was diligently watched by a strong detachment 
of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of the like disorders. 
The victorious eunuch pursued his march through Tuscany, accepted 
the submission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, and often the 
complaints, of the Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome with 
the remainder of his formidable host. Round the wide circumference, 
Narses assigned to himself, and to each of his lieutenants, a real or a 
feigned attack, while he silently marked the place of easy and unguard- 
ed entrance. Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the 
port, could long delay the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian 
once more received the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had 
been five times taken and recovered.’ But the deliverance of Rome 
■was the last calamity of the Roman people. The Barbarian allies of 
Narses too frequently confounded the privileges of peace and war ; the 
despair of the flying Goths found some consolation in sanguinary 
revenge : and 300 youths of the noblest families, who had been sent 
as hostages beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the successor of 
Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vicissi- 
tude of human affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had banished 
from their country, some were rescued by an officer of Belisarius, and 
transported from Campania to Sicily ; while others were too guilty to 
confide in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses for 
their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren languished five years in 
a state of indigence and exile : the victory of N arses revived their hopes ; 
but their premature return to the metropolis was prevented by the 
furious Goths ; and all the fortresses of Campania were stained with 
patrician^ blood. After a period of thirteen centuries, the institution 
of Romulus expired; and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the title 
of senators, few subsequent traces can be discovered of a public coun- 

* Evas. L iv. c. 24. The inspiration of the Virgiii revealed to Narses the day, and the 
word, of battle (Paul Diacon. 1 . ii. c. 3. p. 776.). 

a TO\}rov ^a<xi\fVov'To^ TO iripiVTov In the year 536 by Belisarius, in 

^6 by Totila, in 547 bv Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 55a by Narses. Maltrctus had 
inadvertently translated a misrUkc which he aftcrwaids retracts ; but the mLschief was 

dose ; and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin readers, have fallen into the snare. 

3 Compare two passages of Procop. (L hi. c. a6. 1 iv c. 24 ), which, with some collntcral 
hint* fioni MarcelUnus and Jomandes, illustrate the bWe of the expiring sennte, 
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cil, or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred years, and contem- 
plate the kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate!' 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired 
beyond the Po; and Teias was unanimously chosen to succeed and 
revenge their departed hero. The new king immediately sent (a.d. 
553. Mar.) ambassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, the aid of 
the Franks, and nobly lavished for the public safety, the riches which 
had been deposited in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal 
treasure was guarded by his brother Aligern at Cumae in Campania ; 
but the strong castle which Totila had fortified, was closely besieged 
by the arms of Narses. From the Alps to the foot of mount Vesuvius, 
the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the relief 
of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched 
his camp on the banks of the Sarnus or Draco , which flows from 
Nuceria into the bay of Naples. The river separated the two armies; 
sixty days were consumed in distant and fruitless combats, and Teias 
maintained this important post, till he was deserted by his fleet and 
the hope of subsistence. With reluctant steps he ascended the Lac- 
tarian mount, where the physicians of Rome, since the time of Galen, 
had sent their patients for the benefit of the air and milk.^ But the 
Goths soon embraced a more generous resolution : to descend the hill, 
to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession of 
freedom. The king marched at their head, bearing in his right hand 
a lance, and an ample buckler in his left ; with the one he struck dead 
the foremost of the assailants ; with the other he received the weapons 
which every hand was ambitious to aim against his life. After a com- 
bat of many hours, his left arm was fatigued by the weight of twelve 
javelins which hung from his shield. Without moving from his 
ground, or suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his attend- 
ants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment while his side was 
uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. He fell : and his head, 
exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic kingdom 
was no more. But the example of his death served only to animate 
the companions who had sworn to perish with their leader. They 
fought till darkness descended on the earth. They reposed on their 
arms. The combat was renewed with the return of light, and main- 
tained with unabated vigour till the evening of the second day. The 
repose of a second night, the want of water, and the loss of their 
bravest champions, determined the surviving Goths to accept the fair 
capitulation which the prudence of Narses was inclined to propose. 
They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects and 
soldiers of Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private 

* See, in the example of Prusias, as it is delivered in the frsgfments of Polyb. {Excerpt 
Legal. xcvvL 937.)* a curious picture of a royal '•lave. 

“ The of Procep, (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 35 ) is evidently th| Sarnus. The text is accused 

or altered by the rash violence of CJiiycr. ( 1 . iv. 0,3. p. 1156.) : but CamiJIo Pellegrini of 
Naples (Discor«;i sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330-) has proved from old records, that as early 
as the year 832 that river was called the Pracontio, or Draconcello. 

^ (^len (de Method. Medendi, L v. apud Cluver. 1 . iv. c, 3. p. ttso.) describes the lofty 
Site, pure air, and rich miik of mount Lac^rius, whose medicinal benehts were equally known 
and souj^lu iti the time of Symmach. ( 1 . vi. epist 18.), and Cassiodor. (Var, ad. lo.), Kothipg 
»» now left except the HiTmc of the town of LetUrt, 
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wealth, '.in search of some independent comtry.' Yet the hath of 
fiddity or exile was alike rejected by looo Goths, who broke away 
before the treaty was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the 
Walls of Pavia, The spirit, as well as the situation, of Aligern, 
ifirompted him to imitate rather than to bewail his brother : a strong 
and dexterous archer, he transpierced with a single arrow the armour 
and breast of his antagonist; and his military conduct defended 
Cumas“ above a year against the forces of the Romans. Their indus- 
try had scooped the Sibyl’s cave^ into a prodigious mine ; combustible 
materials were introduced to consume the temporary props ; the wall 
and the gate of Cumte sunk into the cavern, but the ruins formed a 
deep and inaccessible precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligern 
stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the hopeless 
condition of his country, and judged it more honourable to be the 
friend of Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the death of 
Teias, the Roman general separated his troops to reduce the cities of 
Italy; Lucca sustained a long and vigorous siege; and such was the 
humanity or the prudence of Narses, that the repeated perfidy of the 
inhabitants could not provoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their 
hostages. These hostages were dismissed in safety ; and their grateful 
zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of their countrymen.^ 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was ovenvhelmed by a new 
deluge of Barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned 
over the Austrasians or oriental Franks. The guardians of Theode- 
bald entertained with coldness and reluctance the magnificent pro- 
mises of the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a martial people 
outstripped the timid counsels of the court : two brothers, Lothaire 
and Buccelm,s the dukes of the Alemanni, stood foith as the leaders 
of the Italian war; and 75,000 Germans descended (a.D. 553. Aug.) in 
the autumn from the Rhintian Alps into the plain of Milan. Tlie 
vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near the Po, under the 
conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who rashly conceived, that per- 
sonal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a commander. As he 
marched without order or precaution along the yEmilian Way, an am- 
buscade of Franks suddenly rose from the amphitheatre of Parma : 
his troops were surprised and routed; but their leader refused to fly; 
declaring to the last moment, that death was less teiTible than the 
angry countenance of Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the re- 

‘ Buat {xi. 2.) convcy.s to his favourite liavana this remnant of Cloths, who by others are 
buried in the mountains of Uri, or restored to their native isle of Gothland (.Mascoii, Annot. 

XXL). 

® I leave Scalig. (Animad. in Kuseb. p. 59.) and Salmas. (Exerdt. Plinian. p. 51.) to qnaiTcl 
about the origin of Cuma, the oldest of the Greek colonies in Italy ^Strab. L v 372. Velleius 
Paterculus, 1 1. c 4 ), already v.acant in Juvenal’s time (Satir. iii.j, and now in rums 
3 Agath, ( 1 . i c. 21.) settles the Sibyl's cave under the wall of Cumx : he agrees ith Servius 
(ad 1 . VI. ^neid) ; nor can I perceive why their opinion should be rejected by Hcync, the 
evcellent editor of Virgil (ii. 650.). In urbe medift secreta rcligio 1 But Cumawab not^et 
built ; and the lines (1 vi. 06,) would become ridiculous, if iEneas were actually in a Greek city. 

^ There is some difficulty in connecting the 35th chapter of tlie ivth book of the Gothic War 
of Procopius with the first book of the history of Agathias, We must now relinqui'.h a 
statesman and soldier, to attend the footsteps of a port and ihctorician (h i. p. zi, 1. ii. ji. 
ed, Louvre). 

5 Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, be discomfited and slew Belisarius, subdued 
luly and^ Sicily^ &c. Historians of France, Oregv of Tours (ii. 1 . iii. c, 38. p. 203.), apd 
Ainu^ (iii. 1 . ii. de Gest Francor, c. 93. p. 59.), ” ^ " 
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treil of the stirviviiig chiefs, decided the fluctuating and rebellious 
temper of the Goths ; they flew to the standard of their deliverers, and 
admitted them into the cities which still resisted the arms of the Ro- 
man general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free passage to the 
irresistible torrent of Barbarians. They passed under the walls of 
Cesena, and answered by threats and reproaches the advice of Aligern, 
that the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labour of an inva- 
sion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill and valour of 
N arses himself, who sallied from Rimini at the head of 300 horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march. On the confines of 
Samnium, the two brothers divided their forces. With the right 
wing, Buccelin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Brut- 
tium : with the left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and 
Calabria. They followed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Hadriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of 
Italy were the term of their destructive progress. The Franks, who 
were Christians and Catholics, contented themselves with simple 
pillage and occasional murder. But the churches which their piety 
had spared, were stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Alemanni, 
who sacrificed horses' heads to their native deities of the woods and 
rivers : ' they melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the 
ruins of shrines and altars were stained with the blood of the faithful. 
Buccelin was actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by avarice. The 
former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom : the latter, after a pro- 
mise to his brother of speedy succours, returned by the same road to 
deposit his treasure beyond the Alps. The strength of their armies 
was already wasted by the change of climate and contagion of 
disease: the Germans revelled in the vintage of Italy; and their own 
intemperance avenged in some degree the miseries of a defenceless 
people. 

At the entrance of the spring (a.D. 554.), the Imperial troops, who 
had guarded the cities, assembled to the number of 18,000 men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours had not been consumed 
in idleness. By the command and after the example of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on foot and on horseback, ac- 
customed their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised 
the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the straits of 
Sicily, Buccelin, with 30,000 Franks and Alemanni, slowly moved 
towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, 
covered his right by the stream of the Vulturnus, and secured the 
rest of his encampment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle 
of waggons, whose wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently 
expected the return of Lothaire; ignorant, alas ! that his brother 
could never return, and that the chief and his army had been swept 
away by a strange disease “ on the banks of tlie lake Benacus, between 
Trent and Verona. The banners of Narses soon approached the 

* Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone [l.i. i8.). At Zug, in Switieriand, 
idolatry gtill prevailed in the year 6x3 ; St. Coluftiban and St. Gall were the apostles of that 
rude country ; and the latter founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an ecclesiastic^ 
principality and a populous city, the seat of freedom and commerce. 

* Death of Lothaire in Again. ( 1 . ii. 38.) and Paul Wamefrid, sumamed Piaconus (h ji. c. 3, 
775.). The Greek makes him mvc ana tear his flesh. He had plundered churghes. 
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Vultumus, and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event of 
this final contest. Perhaps the talents of the Roman general were 
most conspicuous in the calm operations which precede the tumult of 
a battle. His skilful movements intercepted the subsistence of the 
Barbarian, deprived him of the advantage of the bridge and river, 
and in the choice of the ground and moment of action, reduced him 
to comply with the inclination of his enemy.- On the morning of the 
important day, when the ranks were already formed, a servant, for 
some trivial fault, was killed by his master, one of the leaders of the 
Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was awakened : he sum- 
moned the offender to his presence, and without listening to his ex- 
cuses, gave the signal to the minister of death. If the cruel master 
had not infringed the laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution was 
not less unjust, than it appears to have been imprudent. The 
Heruli felt the indignity ; they halted : but the Roman general, with- 
out soothing their rage, or expecting their resolution, called aloud, as 
the trumpets sounded, that unless they hastened to occupy their 
place, they would lose the honour of the victory. His troops were 
disposed ’ in a long front, the cavalry on the wings ; in the centre, the 
heavy-armed foot ; the archers and slingers in the rear. The Ger- 
mans advanced in a sharp-pointed column, of the form of a triangle 
or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who re- 
ceived them with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed his wings 
of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encompass their 
rear. The host of the Franks and Alcmanni consisted of infantry : a 
sword and buckler hung by their side, and they used as their weapons 
of offence, a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which were only 
formidable in close combat, or at a short distance. The flower of the 
Roman archers, on horseback, and in complete armour, skirmished 
without peril round this immoveable phalanx; supplied by active 
speed the deficiency of number; and aimed their arrows against a 
crowd of Barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, were 
covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. They paused, they 
trembled, their ranks were confounded, and in the decisive moment 
the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged with rapid violence the 
head of the column. Their leader, Sindbal, and Aligcrn, the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour ; and their example in- 
cited the victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the de- 
struction of the enemy. Buccclin, and the greatest part of his army, 
perished on the field of battle, in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants: but it may seem incredible, that a 
victory, “ which no more than five of the Alcmanni survived, could be 
purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven thousand 
Goths, the relics of the war, defended the fortress of Campsa till the 
ensuing spring; and every messenger of Narses announced the reduc- 

* PAre Daniel (Hist, dela MiUcc Fran^oisc i. 17.) exhibited a fanciful representation of 
this battle, somewhat in the manner of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Poly- 
bills, who fashioned to his own habits and opinions all the military operations of antiquity. 

• A^ath. (I. li. 47.) has produced a Greek digram of six lines on thi-S victory of Narses, 
which is favourably compared to the battles of Marathon and Plauea. The chief difference 
is indeed in their coosequences-— so trivial in the former instance— so permanent and glorious 
in the latter* 
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tion of the Italian cities, whose names were corrupted by the ignor- 
ance or vanity of the Greeks.’ After the battle of Casilinuin, Narses 
entered the capital; the arms and treasures of the Goths, the 
Franks, and the Alemaimi, were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands 
in their hands, chanted the praises of the conqui,ri,r; and Rome, for 
the last time, beheld the semblance of a triumph.. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings was filled 
(A.D. 554 — 568) by the Exan. of Ravenna, the representatives in 
peace and war of the emperor ol the Romans. Their jurisdiction was 
soon reduced to the limits of a narrow province; but Narses himself, 
the first and most powerful of the Exarchs, administered above fifteen 
years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like Belisarius, he had deserved 
the honours of envy, calumny, and disgrace : but the favourite eunuen 
still enjoyed the confidence of Justuiian, or the leader of a victorious 
army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was 
not by weak and mischievous indulgence that Narses secured the 
attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the past, and regardless of 
the future, they abused the present hour of prosperity and peace. 
The cities of Italy resounded with the noise of drinking and dancing: 
the spoils of victory were wasted in sensual pleasures; and nothing 
(says Agatbias) remained, unless to exchange their shields and hel- 
mets for the soft lute and the capacious hogshead.’ In a manly 
oration, not unworthy of a Roman censor, the eunuch reproved these 
disorderly vices, wliich sullied their fame and endangered their safety. 
The soldiers blushed and obeyed : discipline was confirmed, the for- 
tifications were restored ; a duke was stationed for the defence and 
military command of each of the principal cities;’ and the eye of 
Narses pervaded the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The 
remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the country, or mingled with 
the people : the Franks, instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, 
abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian conquests : and the rebel- 
lious Sindbal, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a 
lofty gallows by the inflexible justice of the Exarch.’ The civil state 
of Italy, after the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a prag- 
matic sanction, which the emperor promul,gated at the request of the 
pope. Justini.in introduced his own jurisprudence into the schools 
and tribunals of the West : he ratified the acts of Theodoric and his 
immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded and abolished, 
which force liad extnited, or fear had subscribed, under the usurpation 
of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to reconcile the rights 
of properly with the safety of prescription, the claims of the state with 
the poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences with the interest 

* The Beroi and Brincas of Thcophanos or his transcriber (p. 201.) must be read or under- 
Stood Verona and Brixia. 

* CXiTTCTO yap oifiaif avroiv O'Tto afisX'rtpiat rae atrTri^a^ tv^oi/ jra< Ta i^pav} 

ocvou KOt ^ap^iTOv avoiovdai (Agsithias, 1 . ii. 48.), In the first scene o. 
Richard III. our English poet has beautifully enku^ed on this idea ; for which) however) he 
was not indebted to the Byzantine historian. 

3 Maffei has proved (Verona Illustnita, P. i L x, *57.)» against the common opinion) tliai 
the dukes of Italy were instituted bcftn-c the conquest of the Lombards by Narses hi^elf. 
Ir, the Pi-a«natic Sanction (No. 23.), Justinian restrains the judicea mUitares. 

Paul. Diacon. 1 . iii c. 2. p. 776. Menand. (in Excerpt. Legal, p, 133.) mentiona •omo 
nsings in Italy by the Franks, and Theophan. (p. 201.) bints at some Gothic rebelliiMUta 
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of virtue and .order of society. Under the Exarchs of Ravenna, Romd 
was djEgradfed to the second rank. Yet the senators were gratified by 
the p^icfrission of visiting their estates in Italy, and of approaching 
without obstacle the throne of Constantinople : the regulation of 
weights and measures was delegated to the pope and senate ; and the 
salafies of lawyers and physicians, of orators and grammarians, were 
destined to preserve or rekindle the light of science in the ancient 
capital. Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts,’ and Narses might 
second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of 
churches. But the power of kings is most elTectual to destroy : and 
the twenty years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress and 
depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, under the 
discipline of Belisarius himself, 50,000 labourers died of hunger^ in 
the narrow region of Picenum;^ and a strict interpretation of the 
evidence of Procopius would swell the loss of Italy above the total sum 
of her present inhabitants.* 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that Belisarius sincerely 
rejoiced in the triumph of Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own 
exploits might teach him to esteem without jealousy the merit of a 
rival; and the repose of the aged warrior was crowned (a.D. 559) by a 
last victory which saved the emperor and the capital. The Bar- 
barians who annually visited the provinces of Europe were less dis- 
couraged by some accidental defeats, than they were excited by the 
double hope of spoil and of subsidy. In the thirty-second winter 
of Justinian’s reign, the Danube was deeply frozen : Zabergan led the 
cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was followed by a pro- 
miscuous multitude of Sclavonians. The savage chief passed without 
opposition the river and the mountains, spread his troops over Mace- 
donia and Thrace, and advanced with no more than 7000 horse to the 
long walls which should have defended the territory of Constantinople. 
But the works of man are impotent against the assaults of nature : 
a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of the wall ; and the 
forces of the empire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, and Persia. The seven schools^ or companies, of the guards or 
domestic troops, had been augmented to the number of 5500 men, 
whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. But the 
places of the brave Armenians were insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, 

’ The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regulates the civil state of Italy, 
consists of xxvii articles : it is dated Aug 15, a.d. 554 : is addressed to Narses, V. J, Pr*- 
positus Sacri Cubiculi, and to Antiochus, Praefectus Preetorm Italis , .'ind has been preserved 
by Julian Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the novels and edicts of Justinian, 
,^ustm, and Tiberius. 

° A still greater number was cons\imed by famine in the southern provinces, without (e*CTO?) 
the Ionian gulf. Acorns were used in the place of bread. Procopius lud seen a deserted 
orphan suckled by a she goat. Seventeen passenj^ers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by 
two women, who were detected and slain by the eiglitcetiih, &c. 

3 Quinta regio Piceni est : quondam uberrimae multitudmis, ccclx mtllia Picentlum in fidem 
P. R.*venere (Pijn. Hist. Natur. iii. x8.). In the time of Vespasian, this ancicul population 
was already diminished. 

♦ Perhaps 15 orx6 millions. ^ Procop. (Anecdot. c. 18 ) computes that Africa lost 5 millions, 
ihat Italy was Jhrice as extensive^ and that t^ic depopulation was m a larger proportion. But 
his reckoning ts inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty. 

® In the decay of these military schools, the satire of Procop, (Anecdot. c. 34. Aleman, p. 
103 .) is confinnM and illustrated by Agath (L v. 159.) who cannot be rejected as an hosUia 
wituesft. ' 
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who purchased an exemption from the duties of civil life,, without 
being exposed to the dangers of military service. Of such soldiers, few 
could be tempted to sally from the gates ; and none could be persuaded 
to remain in the field, unless they wanted strength and speed Wj;escape 
from the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives exaggerated the 
numbers and fierceness of an enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, 
and abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and vultures ; a crowd 
of rustics, imploring food and protection, increased the consternation 
of the city, and the tents of Zabergan were pitched at the distance ot 
twenty miles,' on the banks of a small river, which encircles Melan- 
thias, and afterwards falls into the Propontis.” Justinian trembled; 
and those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, were pleased 
to suppose, that he had lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By 
his command, the vessels of gold and silver were removed from the 
churches in the neighbourhood, and even the suburbs, of Constantin- 
ople : the ramparts were lined with trembling spectators : the golden 
gate was crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and the senate 
shared the fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble 
veteran, who was compelled by the public danger to resume the arm-, 
our in which he had entered Carthage and defended Rome. The 
horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, and even of the circus, 
were hastily collected ; the emulation of the old and young was roused 
by the name of Belisarius, and his first encampment was in the pre- 
sence of a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the labour of the 
friendly peasants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of 
the night ; innumerable fires, and 'clouds of dust, were artfully con- 
trived to magnify the opinion of his strength ; his soldiers suddenly 
passed from despondency to presumption; and, while 10,000 voices 
demanded the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge, that in 
the hour of trial he must depend on the firmness of 300 veterans, 
The next morning, the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. 
But they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms 
and discipline of the front ; they were assaulted on the flanks by two 
ambuscades wliich rose from the woods; their foremost warriors fell 
by tlie hand of the aged hero and his guards ; and the swiftness of 
their evolutions was rendered useless by the close attack and rapid 
pursuit of the Romans, in this action (so speedy was their flight) the 
Bulgarians lost only 400 horse; but Constantinople was saved; and 
Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, withdrew to a respectful dis- 
tance. But his friends were numerous in the councils of the emperor, 
and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the commands of envy and 
Justinian, which forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his coun- 
try. On his return, to the city, the people, stiU conscious of theit 

* The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, ViHa Cassariana (Ammlan. xxx. li.): 
variously fixed at loa or 140 stadia (Suid ii. 533. A^th. 1 . v. 15S.), or xviil or xix miles 
(Itiner. p. 1^8. 230 323. 332. and Wesscl- Observ.), Ihe first xLi miles, as far as I^egium, 
were paved by Jusdman, who built a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and tba 
sea ^rocop. dc Edif. I iv. c, 8.}. 

* The Atyras ^Pompon. Mela, 1 . il c. 9. p. ed. Voss.). At the river’s mouth, a town UK 

castle of the same name was fortified by Juttijuan (Procop. d« £dir. I iv. p. a. Itiner p. na 
and •r'j/ 
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danger, accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy and grati- 
tude, which were imputed as a crime to the victorious general. But 
when he entered the palace, the courtiers were silent, and the em- 
peror, after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to mingle 
with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the impression of his glory 
on the minds of men, that Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his' 
age, was encouraged to advance near forty miles from the capital, and 
to inspect in person the restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians 
wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace ; but they were inclined 
to peace hy the failure of their rash attempts on Greece and the Cher- 
sonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners qdickencd the payment 
of heavy ransoms ; and the departure of Zabergan was hastened by 
the *eport, that double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to 
intercept his passage. The danger was soon forgotten ; and a vain 
question, wlicther their sovereign had shown more wisdom or weak- 
ness, amused the idleness of the city.* 

About two years after the last victory of Bclisarius, the emperor 
returned (a.d. 561) from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or 
devotion. Justinian was afflicted by a pain in liis_ head ; and his 
private entry countenanced the rumour of his death. "Before the third 
hour of the day, the bakers’ shops were plundered of their bread, the 
houses were shut, and every citizen, with hope or terror, prepared for 
the impending tumult. The senators themselves, fearful and suspi- 
cious, were convened at the ninth hour; and the pra:fect received their 
commands to visit every quarter of the city, and proclaim a general 
illumination for the recovery of the emperor’s health. The ferment 
subsided ; but every accident betrayed the impotence of the govern- 
ment and the factious temper of- the people : the guards were disposed 
to mutiny as often as their quarters were changed or their pay was 
w'lthheld : the frequent calamities of fires and earthquakes aflbrded 
the opportunities of disorder; the disputes of the blues and greens, 
of the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into bloody battles ■ and in 
the presence of the Persian ambassador, Justinian blushed foi r.imsclf 
and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and arbitrary punishment 
embittered the irksomeness and discontent of a long reign : a con- 
spiracy was formed in the palace; and, unless we are deceived by the 
names of Marcellus and Sergia.s, the most virtuous and the most profli- 
gate of the courtiers were associated in the same designs. They had fixed 
the time of the execution ; their rank gave tliera access to the royal 
banquet; and tlieir black slaves* were stationed in the vestibule and 
porticos to announce the death of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition 
in the capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor 
remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and 
seized, with daggers hidden under their garments ; Marcellus died by 
his own hand, and .Sergius was dragged from the sancticiry.* Pressed 

’ The Bulgarian war. and the last victory of Bellsanua, are imperfectly represented in the 
prolix declamation of Agath. ( 1 . 5. 154O and the dry Chron. of Theophan. vp- 

* li;d'otfC« They could scarcely be. real Indians; and the Ethiopians:, someMines known 
by that name, were never used by the ancients as {^ards or followers : ihey were the trifling, 
though co>tly, objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eunuch. .icL i. scene 11. Sueton, in 
August, c. 83. with a good note of Casaubon, in Caligutft, c. 57.). 

3 The Sergius (Vandal I. ii. c. 21, 23. Anecdot. €.5.) and Marcellus (Goth. 1 . ill. c. are 
mentioned by Procopius. Thcophan. p. 197. aoi. 
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by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of safety, he accused two officers 
of the household of Belisarius; and torture forced them to declare 
that they had acted according to the secret instructions of their patron.’ 
Posterity will not hastily believe that an hero who, in the vigour of 
life, had disdained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should 
stoop to the murder of his prince, whom he could not long expect to 
survive. His followers were impatient to fly ; but flight must have 
been supported by rebellion, and he had lived enough for nature and 
for glory. ’Belisarius appeared ( a . d . 563. Dec, 5) before the council 
with less fear than indignation: after forty years’ service, the emperor 
had prejudged his guilt ; and injustice was sanctified by the presence 
and authority of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius was graciously 
spared; but his fortunes were sequestered, and, from December to 
July, he was guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length (A.D. 
564. July 19) his innocence was acknowledged; his freedom and 
honours were restored ; and death, which might be hastened by re- 
sentment and grief, removed (A.D. 565. Mar. 13) him from the world 
about eight months after his deliverance. The name of Belisarius 
can never die : but instead of the funeral, the monuments, the statues, 
so justly due to his memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoils 
of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by the em- 
peror. Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the use of his 
widow; and as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted the last re- 
mains of her life and fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is 
the simple and genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius and the in- 
gratitude of Justinian.’ That he was deprived of his eyes, and reduced 
by envy to beg his bread, “Give a penny to Belisarius the general!” 
is a fiction of later times,^ which has obtained credit, or rather favour, 
as a strange example of the vicissitudes of fortune." 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Belisarius, he enjoyed 
the base satisfaction only eight months (a.d. 565. Nov. 14), the last 
period of a reign of thirty-eight, and a life of eighty-three years. It 

* Alemannus (p. 3.) quotes an old Byzantine MS. which has been printed is the Impcriua 
Orientale of Bandurj. 

® Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, the genuine original record is preserved io 
the fragment of Malala (ii. 234-) Juid the exact Chron. of 'Ihcophan. (p. 194.). CedrenUS 
(Compend. p. 387.) and Zon. (11. 1, xiv. 69.) seem to hesitate between the obsolete truth aind 
the growing falschoixi. 

3 'i'he swTCc of this id\c fab\e -may be dwWed from a misceWaneoMs wotb. of the xiith cen- 
tury, the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk (Basil. 1546, ad calcem Lycophront. Colon. Alio* * *** 
brog. 1614. in Corp. Poet Gra^c.). He relates the bhndncbs and beggary of Belisarius in tea 
vulgar wpQlUical verses (Chiliad iii. Ko. 83. 339. in Corp. Poet. Grec. tom. U. 3ix.)» 

'TLKirwfia ^v\ivov KpaTinv tw 
Be\t<raf (qi o^oXov dor* toi o^paTTfXaTy 
Ov rvx^i cdofatrst, avoTV(f>\Qi d ^dovov. 

This moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the language and manuscripts of 
Greece ; repeated before the end of the xvlh century by Crinitus, Pontaniis, and VoIateT- 
ranus ; attacked by Alciat, for the honour of the law ; and defended by Baron, (a.d, 

No. a.) for the honour of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself had read in oiAer ch^niclea, 
Belisarius did not lose his sight, and that he recovered lus fame and fortunes. 

* The statue in the villa Borghese at Rome, in a sitting posture, with an open hand, wlu^ 
is vulgarly given to Belisarius. may be ascribed with more dignity to Augustus in the act Cll 
propitiating Nemesis (Wincketman, Hist, de I'An, iu. add.). ^ noctumo visfi elkiB fttip^n, 
(^otannis, die certo, emendicabat a populo, cavam mantim asset porrigciitibui prsbM 
(Sueton. in August, c. 91, with an excellent note of Cauubon). 

*** 13 
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would, be difficult to trace the character of a prince who is not the 
most conspicuous object of his own times : but the confessions of an 
enemy may be received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The re- 
semblance of Justinian to the bust of Domitian, is maliciously urged;' 
with the acknowledgment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a 
ruddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. The emperor was 
easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in discourse, 
and a master of the angry passions, which rage with such destructive 
violence in the breast of a despot. Procopius praises his temper to 
reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty ; Imt in the conspiracies 
wliich attacked his authority and person, a more candid judge will 
approve the justice, or admire the clemency of Justinian. He excelled 
in the private virtues of chastity and temperance; but theimpaitial 
love of beauty would have been less mischievous, than his conjugal 
tenderness for Theodora; and his abstemious diet was regulated, not 
by the pnidence of a philosopher, but the superstition of a monk. His 
repasts were short and frugal : on solemn fasts, he contented himself 
with water and vegetables; and such was his strength, as well as 
fervour, that he frequently passed two d.ays and as many nights with- 
out tasting any food. The measure of his sleep was not less rigorous ; 
after the repose of a single hour, the body was awakened by the soul, 
and, to the astonishment of his chamberlains, Justinian walked or 
studied till the morning light. Such restless application prolonged 
his time for the acquisition of knowledge* and the dispatch of business ; 
and he might seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute 
and preposterous diligence, the general order of his administration. 
The emperor professed himself a musician and architect, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian; and if he failed in the enter- 
prise of reconciling the Christian sects, the review of the Roman juris- 
pi-udence is a noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the 
government of the empire, he was less wise or less successful : the age 
was unfortunate ; the people was oppressed and discontented ; Theo- 
dora abused her power; a succession of bad ministers disgraced his 
ludgment; and Justinian was neither beloved in his life, nor regretted 
at his death. The love of fame was deeply implanted in his breast, 
but he condescended to the poor ambition of lilies, honours, and con- 
temporary praise; and while he laboured to fix the admiration, he 
forfeited the esteem and affection of the Romans. The design of the 
African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and executed; and 
his penetration discovered the talents of- Belisarius in the camp, of 
Narses in the palace. But the name of the emperor is eclipsed 
by the names of his victorious generals; and Belisarius still lives, 
to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial 
favour of mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who leads and 
directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters of Philip 

* The r$tior of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly cntvugh, by the pen of Tacitus (in Vit. 
Agricol. c. 45.): and has been likewise noticed by the younger Pliny (Paneg. c. 48.) and 
Sueton. (in Domitian, c. and Casaubon ad locum). Procop. (Anecdot. c. 8.) foolishly 
believes that only ons bust of Domitian had cached the vUh cenl.try. 

^ The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the confession (Anecdot. c. B. ij.), 
Atill more than by the praises (Gothic. I. jiL c. 31. de Edific. 1 . i. Proem, c. 7.). of Procopius, 
CemsuU the copious index of Alemannus, and read the Life of Justinian by Lu 4 «wi^ (p. 
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the Second and of Justinian are distinguished by the cold ambition 
which delights in war, and declines the dangers of the field. Yet a 
colossal statue of bronze represented the emperor on horseback, pre- 
paring to march against the Persians in the habit and armour of 
Achilles. In the great square before the church of St. Sophia, this 
monument was raised on a brass column and a stone pedestal of seven 
steps : and the pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven thousand 
four hundred pounds of silver, was removed from the same place by 
the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes were more just 
or indulgent to^if memory; the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, repaired and beautified his equestrian statue : 
since the fall of the empire, it has been melted into cannon by the 
victorious Turks.’ 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, and 
the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of Sept. (A.D. S3I) 
a comet ’ was seen during twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot its rays into the north. Eight years after- 
wards (a.d. 539), while the sun ivas in Capricorn, another comet 
appeared to follow in the Sagittary : the size was gradually increasing; 
the head was in the east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible 
above forty days. The nations, who gazed with astonishment, ejt- 
pected wars and calamities from their baleful influence ; and these 
expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The astronomers dissembled 
their ignorance of the nature of these blazing stars, which they afiected 
to represent as the floating meteors of the air; and few among them 
embraced the simple notion of Seneca and the Chaldasans, that they 
are only planets of a longer period and more eccentric motion.’ Time 
and science have justihed the conjectures and predictions of the 
Roman sage : the telescope has opened new worlds to the eyes of 
astronomers and, in the narrow space of history and fable, one and 
the same comet is already found to have revisited the earth In seven 
equal revolutions of 575 years. The firsts which ascends beyond the 
Christian aera 1767 years, is coeval with Ogyges the father of Grecian 
antiquity. And this appe.irancc explains the tradition which Varro 
has pieserved, that under his reign the planet Venus changed her 
colour, size, figure, and course ; a prodigy without example either in 
past or succeeding ages.• ** The second in the year 1193, is darkly 

• See m the C. P. Christiana of Ducange ( 1 . i. c. 04. No. i ), a chain of original testi- 
monies, from Procopius in the vith, to Gyllius in the xviih, century. 

" The first comet is mentioned by Malala {ii. 190.) and Theophan. (p, 154.) j the second by 
Procop. (Pjrsic. 1 . ii. c. 4.). Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of the sun 
(Vandal. 1 . it, c. 14.) is applied by Theophan. (p- i$B.) to a different year. 

’ Seneca’s viith book of Natural Questions displays, in the theory of comets, a philosophic 
mind. Vet should we not too candidly confound a vague prediction, a veniet tempua, && 
tt'ith the merit of real discoveries. 

a Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. 1 draw my bumble scienco from the arttelo 
CoMETE, in the French Encyclop. by M, d’Alembert, 

9 Whiston had fancied, for the asra of Noah's Hood (2342 years before Cbriat), a pnor ops 
parition of the same comet which drowned the earth with its tail. 

9 A Dissertation of Freret (Mem. de I'Acad. des Insciip. x 357.) affords an happy virioa of 
nhltosophy and erudition. The phenomenon ia the time of Pgrtes was ptesorvM by Yam 
Vp- Aligner, de Civ. Dei, xxi. 3 .), who quotes Castor, Dio« of Naploi, and Amntm af 
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implied in the fable of Electra the seventh of the Pleiads, who have 
been reduced to six since the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, 
the wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin of her country ; 
she abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to 
the north pole, and obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the name of 
the comet. The third period expires in the year 6i8, a date that 
exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and perhaps 
of Pliny, which arose in the West two generations before the reign of 
Cyrus. The fourth apparition, 44 years before the birth of Christ, is 
of all others the most splendid and important. After the death of 
Cffisar, a long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, 
during the games which were exhibited by young Octavian, in honour 
of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that it conveyed to ■ 
heaven the divine soul of the dictator, was cherished and consecrated 
by the piety of a statesman . while his secret superstition referred the 
comet to the glory of his own times.' The fifth visit has been already 
ascribed 10 the fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with 531 of the 
Christian tera. And it may deserve notice, that in this, as in the 
preceding instance, the comet was followed, though at a longer in- 
terval, by a remarkable p.aleness of the sun. The sixth return, in the 
year 1 106, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and China ; and in 
the first fervour of the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahometans 
might surmise with equal reason that it portended the destruction of 
the Infidels. The seventh phenomenon, of i68o, was presented to the 
eyes of an enlightened age.’ The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a 
prejudice which Milton’s muse had so recently adorned, that the 
comet, “ from its horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.”-* Its road in 
the heavens was observed with exquisite skill by Flamstead and 
Cassini ; and the mathematical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and 
Halley, investigated the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period, 
in the year 2255, their calculations may perhaps be verified by the 
astronomers of some future capital in the Siberian or American 
wilderness. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy the globe 
which we inhabit, but the changes on its surface have been hitherto 
produced by the action of volcanoes and earthquakes.’ The nature of 
the soil may indicate the countries most exposed to these formidable 
concussions, since they are caused by subterraneous fires, and such 

Cysicus^nobiles mathemMTci. 'I'he two subsequent periods are preserved by the Greek 
nythologisu and the ‘puriou> bool of Sibylline vertes. 

_ ‘ Pliny (Hist. Nar. u ?3 * lus t»^>crrbcd the original memorial of Augustus. Mairan, in 
his most ingenious Ufltcrs to tlu V. Parennin, missionary m China, removes the games and 
the comet of Sept .rom the year 4a to the year 43, before the Christian *ra; but 1 am not 
totally subdued by tlic ciiticism of the astronomer 'Opuscules, p. *75.). 

“ This last comet '"as visible u the month of Dec. 1680. Kiyle, who begun his Pens^es 
Suf le Comete in January 16B1 'Oeuvres, in.), was forced to arKue that a su^matural comet 
would have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. liernoulli {Eloge, in Fontenclle, v, oo,) 
was forced to allow that the tail, though not the head, was a sign of the wrath of God 

3 Paradise Lost was published lu the year 1667 ; and the famous lines ( 1 . ii. 708.), which 
Startled the licecser, may allude to the recent comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in 
the presence of queen Christina (Fontenclle. in hie Elffgt, v. 338.}. Had Charles IL betray^ 
any symptoms of curiosity or fear? 

* the cause of earthquakes, see Buffbn (i. 502. SuppU-ment a THist. Natur. v 382. 
«d. 4toh Valniont de Boinare (Diction. d*Htrt. Natur, TrtmbUmens tU T€rr$, Pyritts), 
Watson (Chem. Lssays, 1. ' ‘ 
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fires are kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 
But their times and effects appear to lie beyond the reach of human 
curiosity, and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from the pre- 
diction of earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of water that 
silently filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns 
which increase by resistance the explosion of the imprison^ air. 
Without assigning the cause, history will distinguish the periods in 
which these calamitous events have been rare or frequent, and will 
observe, that this fever of the earth raged with uncommon violence 
during the reign of Justinian.” Each year is marked by the repetition 
of earthquakes, of such duration, that Constantinople has been shaken 
above forty days ; of such extent, that the shock has been communi- 
cated to the whole surface of the globe, or at least of the Roman em- 
pire. An impulsive or vibratory motion was felt : enormous chasms 
were opened, huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the air, the 
sea alternately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary bounds, 
and a mountain was torn from Libanus,” and cast into the waves, 
where it protected, as a mole, the new harbour of Botrys,^ in Phoenicia. 
The stroke that agitates an ant-hill, may crush the insect myriads in 
the dust ; yet truth must extort a confession, that man has industri- 
ously laboured for his own destruction. The institution of great cities, 
which include a nation within the limits of a wall, almost realizes the 
wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one neck. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
earthquake of Antioch (a.d. 526. May 20), whose domestic multitudes 
were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. 
The loss of Berytust (a.d. 551. July 9) was of smaller account, but of 
much greater value. That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was illus- 
trated by the study of the civil law, which opened the surest road to 
wealth and dignity ; the schools of Berytus were filled with the rising 
spirits of the age, and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, who 
might have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of his country. In 
these disasters, the architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The 
hut of a savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down without 
injury to the inhabitant ; and the Peruvians had reason to deride the 
folly of their Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost and labour 
erected their own sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician are 
dashed on his own head : a whole people is buried under the ruins of 
public and private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled and pro- 
pagated by the innumerable fires which are necessary for the subsist- 
ence and manufactures of a great city. Instead of the mutual sympa- 

* The earthf^kes that shook the Roman world in the reign of Justinian, are described or 
tientioDcd by Procop. (Gcrth. ]. iv, c. 25. Anccdot. c. iS.}, Agath. 1 . ii. 52. 1 . v, 145.}, MalaU 
(Chron. ii. 140. 176. 183. 193. 220. 229. 231. 233 ), and Theophan. (p. 151. 183. 189. 191.). 

* An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape between Aradus and named by the Greeltf 

6 nov 'rpootBTToir and tvirpotraaTrov or Xt^oirpoiruTrov by the scrupulous * Christians 
(Polyb. 1 . V. 411. Pompon. Mela, 1 . i. c. la. p. 87 cum Isaac Voss. Observ. Mauudrcll^ 
Journey, p. 32. Pocock’s Descrip, li. 

3 Botrys was founded (a.c. 935—^31 ^ Ithobal, king of Tyre (Marsham, Canon. Chron. 
p. 3^.). Its poor representaUve, the village of Patronc, is now destitute of an harbour. 

* The university, splendour, and ruin of Bervtus, are celebrated by Hcineccius (p. 351.'. n* 
an essential part of the history of the Roman law. It was overthrown in the xxvth year oi 
Jiutini.'in, A.D. 551, July 9 (Theophan. p. 192.) ; but Agalh. ( 1 . ii. 51.) 5 u.speads the carthuuaiBP 
bU be has achieved the luliait war* 
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thy which might comfort and assist the distressed, they dreadfully 
experience the vices and passions which are released from the fear ^ 
punishment : the tottering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice ; 
revenge embraces the moment, and selects the victim ; and the earth 
often swallows the assassin or the ravisher in the consummation of 
their crimes. Superstition involves the present danger with invisible 
terrors ; and if the image of death may sometimes be subservient to 
the virtue or repentance of individuals, an affrighted people is more 
forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, or to deprecate with 
servile homage the wrath of an avenging deity. 

III. yEthiopiaand Egypt have been stigmatized in every age, as the 
original source and seminary of the plague.' In a damp, hot, stag- 
nating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction of ani- 
mal substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, not less 
destructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. The fatal 
disease which (a.d. 542) depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian 
and his successors,’ first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, 
between the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. From 
thence, tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the East, over 
Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the West, along the 
coast of Africa, and over the continent of Europe. In the spring of 
the second year, Constantinople, during three or four months, was 
visited by the pestilence : and Procopius, who observed its progress 
and symptoms with the eyes of a physician,^ has emulated the skill 
and diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague of Athens.* 
The infection was sometimes announced by the visions of a distem- 
pered fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the 
menace and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater 
number, in their beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were 
surprised by a slight fever ; so slight indeed, that neither the pulse 
tor the colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. 
The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the 
iwellmg of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the anu- 
)its, and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours were 
ipened, they were found to contain a coal, or black substance, of the 
ize of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and suppuration, the 
latient was saved by this kind and natural discharge of the morbid 
lumour. But if they continued hard and dry a mortification quickly 
nsued, and the fifth day was commonly the term of his life. The 

’ I have read with pleasure Mead’s short but elegant treatise concerning Pestdentiai Dis- 
rders, the viuth edition, London, 1732. 

“ The plague which raged in 5+2 and the following years vPagi, Critic^ li. 5x8 \ inu&t 
e traced in Procop. (Persic, h i». c. 22, 23 Agath. (1 v. 153 ), Evag fl iv c 29 \ Paul 
(iacon. ( 1 . ii. c. 4. p. 776.), Greg, of Tours, (ii. I. iv. [c 5. p. 205.) who styles it Lucs Inguin^ 
ria, and the Chron. of Victor TunnunensU (p. 9 in Thesaur. Temporum), of Marcellmus (p. 
4.), and of Tbeophan. (p. 153.). 

3 Dr. Friend {HUt Medccin. in 0 pp. p. 4x6. Lond. 1733) is satisfied that Procopius must 
ave studied physic from his knowledge and use of the techtiical words. Yet many word* 
lat are now bcicnUfic, were common and popular ui the Greek idiom 
^ Thucydid. 1 . ii. c. 47 — 54. p. 127. ed. .Duker. and the poetical description of the same 
lagueby Lucretius ( 1 . vi. xT36.h 1 was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commeno* 

'Y on this part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages. (Ve&et. 2603, ap. Juntas) which was 
lOBuunced m St. Mark's library by Fabius Paiulisus Utioensis, a physician and philosopher. 
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fcver was often accompanied with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of 
the sick were covered with black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms 
of immediate death ; and in the constitutions too feeble to produce an 
eruption, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally mortal : yet 
one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and three months 
survived the loss of their infected foetus. Youth was the most perilous 
season ; and the female sex was less susceptible than the male : but 
every rank and profession was attacked with indiscriminate rage, and 
many of those who escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder.' The physicians 
of Constantinople were zealous and skilful : but their art was baffled 
by the various symptoms and pertinacious vehemence of the disease ; 
the same remedies were productive of contrary effects, and the event 
capriciously disappointed their prognostics of death or recovery. The 
order of funerals, and the right of sepulchres, were confounded; those 
who were left without friends or servants lay unburied in the streets 
or in their desolate houses; and a magistrate wasauthorized to collect 
the promiscuous heaps of clc.id bodies, to transport them by land or 
water, and to inter them in deep pits bejond the precincts of the city. 
Their own danger, and the prospect of public distress, awakened some 
remorse in the minds of the most vicious of mankind ; the confidence 
of health again revived their passions and habits; but philosophy 
must disdain the observation of Trocopius, that the lives of such men 
were guarded by the peculiar favour of fortune or pi evidence. He 
forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the plague had touched 
the person of Justinian himself; but the abstemious diet of the em- 
peror may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, a more rational and 
honourable cause for his recovery.’ During his sickness the public 
consternation was expressed in the habits of the citizens ; and their 
idleness and despondence occasioned a general scarcity in the capital 
of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, by 
mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons to the lungs 
and stomach of those who appio.ich them. While philosophers 
believe and tremlilc, it is singular, th.at the existence of a real danger 
should ha\ c been denied by a people most prone to vain and imagin- 
ary terrors.^ Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by 
some short and partial experience, that the infection could not be 

* Thiicyd. (c. 51.) alltnns that the infection could only be once taken ; but Evagriua, who 
had family expenence of the plague, ob'iervcs, that some persons who h.id escaped the first, 
sunk under the second attack : and this repetition is confirmed by Fabiils Paulliiius (p. 588.]. 
I ohscive, that on this head physicians are divided : and the nature and operation of the dis- 
case may not always be similat . 

^ It was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance in the plague of Athens 
(Aut. Gellius, Noct. Attic, ii, i.l. Dr Mead accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious 
houses, by the two advantages of seclusion and abstinence (p, 18.). 

3 Mead proves that the plague is contagious from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, 
and common experience (p. to ) , and he refutes (Preface, p. 11.) the contrary opinion of the 
Ficnch physicians who visited Marseilles in the year 1720. Yet these were the recent and 
enlightened spectators of a plague which, in a few months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants 
isiir la Peste de Marseille, Paris, 1785) of a city that, in the present hour of prosperity ^ 
trade, contains no more than po,ooo souls [Neckcr, sur les Fmanecs, i. aat.). 
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gained by the closest conversation; * and this persuasion might sup- 
port the assiduity of friends or physicians in the care of the sick, whom 
inhuman prudence would have condemned to solitude and despair. 
But the fatal security, like the predestination of the Turks, must have 
aided the progress of the contagion, and those salutary precautions to 
which Europe is indebted for her safety, were unknown to the govern- 
ment of Justinian. No restraints were imposed on the free and fre- 
quent intercourse of the Roman provinces; from Persia to France, the 
nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations ; and the 
pestilential odour which lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was im- 
ported, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant regions. The 
mode of its propagation is explained by the remark of Procopius him- 
self, that it always spread from the sea-coast to the inland country ; 
the most sequestered islands and mountains were successively visited ; 
the places which had escaped the fury of its first passage, were alone 
exposed to the contagion of the ensuing year. The winds might dif- 
fuse that subtle venom; but unless the atmosphere be previously 
disposed for its reception, the plague would soon expire in the cold or 
temperate climates of the earth. Such was the universal corruption 
of the air, that the pestilence which burst forth (A.D. 542) in the 
fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked or alleviated by any dif- 
ference of the seasons. In time, its first malignity was abated and 
dispersed ; the disease altern.ately languished and revived ; but it was 
not till the end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years (a.d. 594) 
that mankind recovered their health, or the air resumed its pure and 
salubrious quality. No facts h.ave been preserved to sustain an 
account, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that perished in this 
extraordinary mortality. I only find, that during three months, 5000 and 
at length 10,000 persons died each day at Constantinople ; that many 
cities of the East were left vacant, and that in several districts of Italy 
the harvest and the vintage withered on the ground. The triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the subjects of Jus- 
tinian, and his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in some of the fairest countries 
of the globe.’ 

* The strong assertions of Procopius — owre yep lOTpw ovri yap ifiiwTj;— over- 
thrown by the subsequent experience of Evagrius. 

* After some figures of rhetoric, the «*dnds of the sea, &c, (Procop- Anecdot, c. ifi.) at* 
tempts a more definite account . that ftvpiaiai fivpin6wv fivpia^ luid been c.McnniiwtfU 
under the reign of the Imperial daemon The expression is obscure in j^rammar and arith- 
metic ; And a literal interpretatum would produce several millions of nulhons. Aleman, (p. 
80.) and Cousin (iii. 178.) translate this passage '*two hundred millions ; ” but 1 am ignorant 
of their motives. If we drop the pvpiadav^ the rcniaiuing (AVpiaduv fivpiat, a myriad of 
myriads, would furnish enc hundred milUoos. a number not wholly inadmissible. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Idea ef the Roman Jurisprudence. — The Laws of the Kings. — The 
Twelve Tables of the Decemvirs. — The Laws of the People . — The 
Decrees of the Senate. — The Edicts of the Magistrates and Em- 
perors. — Authority of the Civilians. — Code, Pandects, Novels, and 
Jnstiiutes of Justinian: I. Rights of Persons: II. Rights of 
Things. III. Private Injuries and Actions. IV. Crimes and Pun- 
ishments. 


The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into dust : 
but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting 
monument. Under his reign, and by his care, the civil jurisprudence 
was digested in the immortal works of the CODE, the PANDECTS, and 
the Institutes : ' the public reason of the Romans has been silently 
or studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe,’ and 
the laws of Justinian still command the respect or obedience of in- 
dependent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who connects his 
own reputation with the honour and interest of a perpetual order 
of men. The defence of their founder is the first cause, which in 
every age has exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. They 
piously comincmorate his virtues ; dissemble or deny his failings ; and 
fiercely chastise the guilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully 
the majesty of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, as 
it usually happens, the rancour of opposition : the character of Jus- 
tinian has been exposed to the blind vehemence of flattery and in- 
vective, and the injustice of a sect (the Anti-Tribonians) has refused 
all praise and merit to the prince, his ministers, and his laws.^ .At- 
tached to no party, interested only for the truth and candour of history, 
and directed by the most temperate and skilful guides,* I enter with 


The civilians of ihe darker ages have established an absurd and incomprehensible mode 
of quotation, which is supported by authority and custom. In their references to the Code, 
the Pandects, and the Institutes, they mention the number, not of the hook, but only of the 
law ; and enutent tbtiiiselves witii reeiting die first words of the tltlo to which it belongs ; 
and of these titles thcre_ are more than a thons.iiid. Ludewig (Vit. TnsUuiani, p. b 68.) wishes 
to shake olf tills pedantic yoke ; and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational method of 
numbering the book, the title, and tlie law. 

’ Germany, Bohemia, Hungary. Poland, and Scotland, have received them as common law 
or reason; in France, Italy, fkc, they possess a direct or indirect influence; and they wens 
respected m England from Stephen to Edward I , our national Justinian (Duck. A Usd et 
Auctorilate Juris Civilis, l.ii, c, i, 8 — 15. Heineccius, Hist. Juris Germanici, -c. 3, 4. No. 
55 — *24. and the legal historians of each country). 

8 Francis Hottoman, a Icniiied and acute lawyer of the xvith century, wished to mortify 
Cujacim and to please the Chancellor de THopital. His Anti-Tribonianns (which 1 havo 
never been able to procure) was published in French in 1609 ; and his sect was propagated in 
Germany (Heineccius, 0pp. in. ^lioge iii. 171 ). 

the head of these guides Ishml respectfully place the learned and pcrspicuotis Hein- 
«cius, a German professor, who died at Halic in the ye.w 1741 (see his Eloge in the Nouvelle 
1’* Ujs ample works have been collected tn 8 vols. 4to, Geneva. 1743— 
The treatises which I have separately used are, i, Historia Juris Ronmniet German* 
ici, Eugd, Batav. 1740, Svo. m SyntagmaAntiquitatum Romanam Jurisprudentiam illustran- 
tiu^ a vols. 8vo. Traject. ad Rhenum. 3. Elementa Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Iilstt- 
tutionum, Lugd. Rat. 1751, 8vo, 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordinem PandecUrujn. Tnlecb 
s/7a, 8vo, a vols. 
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THE TWELVE TABLES OE THE DECEMVIRS. 


hundred years.' From a similar motive of national pride, both Livy 
snd Dionysius are willing to believe, that the deputies of Rome visited 
Athens under the wise and splendid administration of Pericles ; and the 
Jaws of Solon were transfused into the twelve tables. If such an 
^bassy had indeed been received from the Barbarians of Hesperia, 
^e Roman name would have been familiar to the Greeks before the 
reign of Alexander;' and the faintest evidence would have been ex- 
plored and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the 
Athenian monuments are silent ; nor will it seem credible that the 
patricians should undertake a long and perilous navigation to copy the 
purest model of a democracy. In the comparison of the tables of 
Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some casual resemblance may be 
found ; some rules which nature and reason have revealed to every 
society ; some proofs of a common descent from Egypt or Phoenicia.® 
But in all the great lines of public and private jurisprudence, the legis- 
lators of Rome and Athens appear to oe strangers or adverse to each 
other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve tables,'* 
they obtained among the Romans that blind and partial reverence 
which the lawyers of every country delight to bestow on their municipal 
institutions. The study is recommended by Cicero® as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “ They amuse the mind by the remembrance of old 
“ words and the portrait of ancient manners ; they inculcate the 
“ soundest principles of government and morals ; and 1 am not afraid 
“ to affirm, that the brief composition of the Decemvirs surpasses in 
“ genuine value the libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admirable,” 
says Tully, with honest or affected prejudice, “ is the wisdom of our 
“ancestors. We alone are the masters of civil prudence, and our 


* Zaleucus, whose existence ha.s been rashly attacked, had ihe merit and glory of converting 
« baud of outlaws (^e Locriansl into the most virtuous and orderly of the Greek republics 
(two Mem. of the naron de St, Croix, sur la Legislat de la Grande Grt^ce ; Mem. de I’Acad, 
xiii. 976.). But the laws of Zalcucus and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and Stobeus, 
arc the spurious composition of a Pythagorean sophist, whose fraud has l^cn detected by the 
tfidcal sagacity of Bentley (p. 335J. 

* I seize the opportunity of tracing the progres*; of this national intercourse: j. Herod* 
otus and Thucydides (a.u.c. 330 — 350.) appear ignorant of the name and existence of Rome 
Hoseph. contra Apion, ii 1 . i c. 12. p. 444. cd. Havercamp) Iheopoinpus (a.u.c. ^00. 
Piuj. iii. 9 I mentions the invasion of the Gauls, winch is noticed in looser tcinis by lleracude^ 
Ponticus (Plutarch in Camillo, p. 292. ed. H. btcphaii k 3 The re.d or fabulous embassy of 
the Romans to Alexander (a.u.c. 430.), is attested by Clitarchus (Plin iii. 9.', by Aristus and 
Asclepiades (Arrian. 1 . vii, 294.), and by Memnon of Hcracle.a (apud Photiiim, cod. ccxxiv 
725.); though tacitly denied by Livy.^ 4. Theophrastus (a.u.c. 440.] primus externorum 
aliqua de Romanis diligentiusscripsit (riin. iii. q.). 5 Lycophron (A u.q. 48o*<-5oo.) scattered 
the first seed of a Trojan colony and the fable of tlie j^neid (Cassandra, a22^~Z28o.) : 

Vrjv nai da\atTaii% (rKijTpa Kai 

Aa/ 3 oi/T«e. 

A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic war ’ 

® The tenth table, de modo ^pulturae, was borrowed from Solon (Cicero de Legibus, ii. 33.) ; 
the furtum per lancem et heium conceptum, is derived by Hemeccius from the manners of 
Athens (Antiaujlat. Rom ii. 16^.). The right of killing a nocturnal thief, was declared by 
Motes, Solon, and the Decemvirs (Exodus^ xjcU. 3. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom, 
i. 73 (' ed. Reiske. Macrob. Saturnalia, 1 . l c. 4. Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et ^oian* 
a*ti n, tit. vii. No. x. 2x8. ed. Cannegieter). 

* leat oTTf/piTTiov is tlie praise of Diodorus (i. J. xii 4940 > which may be fairly 
translated by the eleganti atque absolute brevitate verborum. of Aulus Gellius (Koct. Attic 

jai I ). 

i Li..teD to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. a^.) and his representative Crassus (de Oratore, i. 43.). 
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“ superiority is the more conspicuous if we deign to cast our eyes on 
“ the rude and almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Dracon, ol Solon, 
“ and of Lycurgus.” The twelve tables were committed to the memory 
of the young and the meditation of the old; they were transcribed 
and illustrated with learned diligence : they had escaped the ■flames of 
the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Justinian, and their subsequent 
loss has been imperfectly restored by the labours of modem critics.* 
But although these venerable monuments were considered as the rule 
of right, and the fountain of justice,* they were overwhelmed by the 
weight and variety of new laws, which, at the end of five centuries, 
became a grievance more intolerable than the vices of the city.^ Three 
thousand brass plates, the acts of the senate and people, were deposited 
in the Capitol (Suetonius in Vespasiano, c. 8) : and some of the acts, 
as the Julian law against extortion, surpassed the number of an hun*. 
dred chapters (Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8). The Decemvirs had 
neglected to import the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long maintained 
the integrity of his republic. A Locrian who proposed any new law, 
stood forth in the assembly of the people with a cord round his neck, 
and if the law was rejected, the innovator was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were approved by 
an assembly of the centuries, in which riches preponderated against 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the proprietors of 100,000 
pounds of copper,'' 98 votes were assigned, and only 95 were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed according to their substance by the 
artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes soon established a more 
specious and popular maxim, that every citizen has an equal right to 
enact the laws which he is bound to obey. Instead of the centuries, 
they convened the tribes; and the patricians, after an impotent 
struggle, submitted to the decrees of an assembly, in which their votes 
v/cre confounded with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as 
the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges,^ and gave their 
voices aloud, the conduct of each citizen was exposed to the eyes and 
ears of his friends and countrymen. The insolvent debtor consulted 
the wishes of his creditor ; the client would have blushed to oppose 

* Heinec (Hist. J, R. No. 25—33.). I have followed the restoration of the scii tables by 

Gravina (Origin«s J. C. p. 2B0 — 307.) and Tcrassou de la Jurisprud. Rom. p. 54— *05.), 

* Finjs aequijuns (Tacit Annal. iii. 27.). Fon*5ommspubhci et privati juris (T. Liv. iii. 34.). 

^ De principtis juris, ct quibus modis ad hanc multitudinem inhnitam ae van^tatem leitum 

perventum sit altiiis disseram (Tacit Annal. in. 25,). This deep disquisition fills only two 
pages, but they are the pages of 'lacitus With equal sense, but with less energy, Livy (ui, 
34 J had complained, in nac immenso aliarnm super alias acervatarum leguni cumulo, 8 lc. 

^ Dionysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the moderns (except Risensenmidt de Ponderibus^ 
See. p. 137.), represent the 100,000 asses by 10,000 Attic dnachmae, or somewhat more than 
300 pounds sterling. But their calculation can apply only to the later times, when the asynai 
diminished to of its ancient weight ; nor can I believe that in the first ages, however 
destitute of the precious metals, a single ounce of silvet could have been exchanged for 70 
pouud'i of copper or brass. A more simple and ration.il method is, to value the copper itself 
according to the present rate, and, after comparing the miatand the market price the Roman 
and avcrciupois weight, the primitive as or Roman pound of copper may be appreciated at 
one English shilling, and the xoo,ooo asses of the hrst class amounted to 5000 pounds sterhng. 
It will appear from the same reckoning, that an ox was sold at Rome for five pounds, a ^eep 
for ten sniUlt^s, and a quarter of wheat for one pound ten shillings (Festus, p. 330. eol Dacter* 
Plin. Hist. miur. jcviii.4.); nor do I see any reason to reject these qonsetpicuces, which 
moderate our ideas of the poverty of the first Romans. 

5 Consult the common writers on the Roman Comitia, especially Sigonins Qnd Beailftfl 
Spanheiiu (de Prestantid. et Usd Numismatum, il dissert x. loa.) snows, on a curiousvedaL 
the Cista, Pontes, $epu, Diribitor, &c. ^ 
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the views of his patron ; the general was followed by his veterans, and 
the aspect of a grave magistrate was a living lesson to the multitude. 
A new method of secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
^ame, of honour and interest, and the abuse of freedom accelerated 
the progress of anarchy and despotism.* The Romans had aspired to 
be equal ; they were levelled by the equality of servitude ; and the 
dictates of Augustus were patiently ratified by the formal consent of 
the tribes or centuries. Once, and once only, he experienced a sin- 
cere and strenuous opposition. His subjects had resigned all political 
liberty ; they defended the freedom of domestic life. A law which en- 
forced the obligation and strengthened the bonds of marriage, was 
clamorously rejected ; Propertius, in the arms of Delia, applauded the 
victory of licentious love ; and the project of reform was suspended 
till a new and more tractable generation had arisen in the world.’ 
Such an example was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper of 
the mischief of popular assemblies; and their abolition, which Au- 
gustus had silently prepared, was accomplished without resistance, 
and almost without notice, on the accession of his successor.^ Sixty 
thousand plebeian legislators, whom numbers made formidable, and 
poverty secure, were supplanted by six hundred senators, who held 
their honours, their fortunes, and their lives, by the clemency of the 
emperor. The loss of executive power was alleviated by the gilt of 
legislative authority; and Ulpian might assert, after the practice of 
two hundred years, that the decrees of the senate obtained the force 
and validity of laws. In the times of freedom, the resolves of the 
people had often been dictated by the passion or error of the moment ; 
the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws, were adapted by a single 
hand to the prevailing disorders : but the senate, under the reign of the 
Caesars, was composed of magistrates and lawyers, and in questions of 
private jurisprudence, the integrity of their judgment was seldom per- 
verted by fear or interest.* 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the occasional 
EDICTS of those magistrates who were invested with the honours of 
Hhe state.® This ancient prerogative of the Roman kings, was trans- 
ferred, in their respective offices, to the consuls and dictators, the cen- 
ters and praetors ; and a similar right was assumed by the tribunes of 
the people, the ediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, the duties of the subject, and the intentions of the governor, 
were proclaimed ; and the civil jurisprudence was reformed by the an- 
nual edicts of the supreme judge, the praetor of the city. As soon as 
he ascended his tribunal, he announced by the voice of the cryer, and 
afterwards inscribed on a white wall, the rules which he proposed to 

* Cicero (do Legibus, iii. id.) debates this constitutional question, and assigns to his brother 
Quintus the most unpopular side. 

^ Prae tumidtu recusaniium perferrr non potuit (Sueton. in August, c. 34.}. Propertius, L 
ii. cleg. 6. Heineccius, in a separate history, has exhausted the whole subject of toe Julian 
and .^piaQ-Popp«an laws (Opp. vu. P. i. i — A79.). 

3 Tacit. AnnaL i. 15. Lipsius, Excursus E. in Taciturn. 

* 4 ambigitiir senatum jus facere posse, i» the decision of Ulpian ( 1 . xvL ad Edict, la 
Pandect. 1 . i. tit. tii. leg. 9 ). Pomponius taxes xhec&mitia of the people u a turba honiinuni 
(Pandect L i. tit ii. leg, 9.). 

S The jus honoranuni of the preton and other magistrates, is strictly defined in the Latin 
Uxt-of the Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. ii. No. ?.), and more loosely •iiplained in the Orevk pwapbuiV 
of Theophil. (p. 33-^38. ed. Reitz), 'wno drops the important word 
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ibilow in the decision of doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity 
would afford from the precise rigour of ancient statutes. A principle 
of discretion more congenial to monarchy was introduced into the re- 
public : the art of respecting the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the 
laws, was improved by successive prsetors; subtleties and fictions 
were invented to defeat the plainest meaning of the Decemvirs, and 
where the end was salutary, the means were frequently absurd. The 
secret or probable wish of the dead was suffered to prevail over the 
order of succession and the forms of testaments ; and the claimant, 
who was excluded from the character of heir, accepted with equal 
pleasure from an indulgent praetor the possession of the goods of bis 
late kinsman or benefactor. In the redress of private wrongs, com- 
pensations and fines were substituted to the obsolete rigour of the 
twelve tables ; time and space were annihilated by fanciful supposi- 
tions ; and the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obliga- 
tion, or excused the performance, of an inconvenient contract. A 
jurisdiction thus vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most danger- 
ous abuse ; the substance, as well as the form of justice, were olten 
sacrificed to the prejudices of virtue, the bias of laudable affection, 
and the grosser seductions of interest or resentment. But the errors 
or vices of each praetor expired with his annual office ; such maxims 
alone as had been approved by reason and practice were copied by 
succeeding judges ; the rule of proceeding was defined by the solu- 
tion of new cases ; and the temptations of injustice were removed by 
the Cornelian law, winch compelled the praetor of the year to adhere 
to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation.' It was reserved for 
the curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the design which 
had been conceived by the genius of Caesar; and the praetorship of 
Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalized by the composi- 
tion of the PERPETUAL EDICT. This well-digesied code was ratified 
by the emperor and the senate; the long divorce of law and equity 
was at length reconciled ; and, instead of the twelve tables, the per- 
petual edict was fixed as tlie invariable standard of civil jurisprudence.* 
From Augustus to Trajan, the modest Csesars were content to pro- 
mulgate their edicts in the various characters of a Roman magis- 
trate : and, in the decrees of the senate, the epistles and orations of 
the prince were respectfully inserted. Hadrian ’ appears to have been 
the first who assumed, without disguise, the plenitude of legislative 
power. And this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind, was 
countenanced by the patience of the times, and his long absence from 
the seat of government. The same policy was embraced by succeed- 

^ Dion Cassius (i. 1 . xxxvi. loo.) fixes the perpetual edicts in the year of Rome 686. Their 
insiituiron, however, is ascribed to the year 585 in the Acta Diuma, vrhich have been pub- 
lished from the papers of Ludovicus Vives. Iheir authenticity is supported or allowed by 
Tighius (Annal. Roman ii 377.), Graevius (ad Sucton. p. 778.), Dodwell (Prslection. Camln 
d(.n, p. 665.), and iiemeccius : but a single word, Scutum CtmPncumf detects the fotgery 
(Moyle’s Works, i. 30J.}, 

* I’he history of edicts is composed, and the text of the perpetual edict is restored, by the 
master hand of Ueinec. lOpp. vii. P, ii. x*>56«.) ; in whose researches I might sMeW 
aa^vue^ft, In the Acad, of Inscrip. M. Bouchaud hu gives a series of memoirs Xo dtii ^ 
tcresting subject of law and literature. 

3 H IS laws are the first in the Code. X)odwell (Prelect. Cambdep, 
from the in confused reading and feeble paradoit* 
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mg monarchs, and, according to the harsh metaphor of TertulJian, 
“ the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws was cleared away by 
“the axe of royal mandates and constitutions.”' During four cen- 
turies, from Hadrian to Justinian, the public and private jurisprudence 
was moulded by the will of the sovereign ; and few institutions, either 
human or divine, were permitted to stand on their former basis. The 
origin of Imperial legislation was concealed by the darkness of ages 
and the terrors of armed despotism ; and a double fiction was propa- 
gated by the servility, or perhaps the ignorance, of the civilians who 
basked in the sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine courts, i. To 
the prayer of the ancient Caesars, the people or the senate had some- 
times granted a personal exemption from the obligation and penalty 
of particular statutes ; and each indulgence was an act of jurisdiction 
exercised by the republic over the first of her citizens. His humble 
privilege was at length transformed into the prerogative of a tyrant : 
and the Latin expression of “ released from the laws,” ’ was supposed 
to exalt the emperor above a// human restraints, and to leave his con- 
science and reason, as the sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A similar 
dependance was implied in the decrees of the senate, which, in every 
reign, defined the titles and powers of an elective magistrate. But 
it was not before the ideas, and even the language, of the Romans had 
been corrupted, that a law,^ and an irrevocable gift of the people, 
were created by the fancy of Ulpian, or more probably of Tribonian 
himself : * and the origin of Imperial power, though false in fact, and 
slavish in its consequence, was supported on a principle of freedom 
and justice. “ The pleasure of the emperor has the vigour and efi’ect 
“ of law, since the Roman people, by the royal law, have transferred 
“ to their prince the full extent of their own power and sovereignty.” ’ 
The will of a single man, of a child perhaps, was allowed to prevail 
over the wisdom of ages and the inclinations of millions; and the de- 
generate Greeks were proud to declare, that in his hands alone the ar- 
bitrary exercise of legislation could be safely deposited. “ What 
“ interest or passion,” exclaims Theophilus in the court of Justinian, 
“can reach the calm and sublime elevation of the monarch he is 
“ already master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects ; and those 
“ who have incurred his displeasure, are already numbered with the 
“ dead.”* Disdaining the language of flattery, the historian may con- 

‘ Totam ilUm veterem ct squallentem sylvam novis principahum rescriptorum et 

edictorum securibiis ruscalis ct caeditis (Apologct. c. 4 p. 50 ed. Havercanip). He procce f!^ 
to praise the recent firniness of Severus, who repealed the useless or pernicious laws withnni 
any re^rd to their age or authority. 

® The constitutional style of Legibus Solutvs is misinterpreted by the art or ignorance cf 
Dion Cassius (i. 1. liii. 723- )• On this occasion hiseditor, Reimar, joins the universal ceiisuic 
which freedom and criticisin have pronounced against that slavish historian. 

3 The VKtrd {.Lex R€gia\ was still more recent than the iking. The slaves of Commodua 
or Caracalla would have started at the name of royalty. 

4 Gravina (0pp. ^01 — 513.) and Beaufort (Repub. Kom. i. 255.}. He has made a pro]» r 
use of two dissertations by John Frederick Gronovius and Noodt, both translated, with valu* 
able notes, byBarbeyrac, 9 vols. T3ino, 1731. 

5 Institut. 1. i. tit. ii. No. 6 Pandect. 1. i, tit. iv. leg. i. Cod. Justinian. L i. tit. jtvu. leg. 
t. No. 7. In his Antiouicics and Elements, Heincccius has amply treated de constitutionib^ 
principum, which are illustrated by Godefroy (Comment, ad CToa. Theodos, 1. i. tit, i, ii, ui.) 
and Gravina (p. 87—90.). 

Theophilus, in Paraphras. Grace. Institut. p. 3,^. ed. Reitt. For hU person, time, writ 
logs, see the Theophilus of J. H, Myiius, Exwrs. liu xo^ 
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fcss, that in questions of private Jurisprudence, the absolute sovereign 
of a great empire can seldom be influenced by any personal consider- 
ations. Virtue, or even reason, will suggest to his impartial mind, 
that he is the guardian of peace and equity, and that the interest of 
society is inseparably connected with his own. Under the weakest and 
most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wisdom and 
integrity of Papinian and Ulpian ; ' and the purest materials of the' 
Code and Pandects are inscribed with the names of Caracalla and his 
ministers.^ The tyrant of Rome was sometimes the benefactor of the 
'provinces. A dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian; but the 
prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of their de- 
liverance, had been rescinded by an indignant senate. — Plin. Sec. 
Epist. X. 66. Sueton. in Domitian, c. 23, Yet in the rescripts^ re- 
plies to the consultations of the magistrates, the wisest of princes 
might be deceived by a partial exposition of the case. And this abuse, 
which placed they- hasty decisions on the same level -with mature and 
deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned by the sense 
and example of Trajan. The rescripts of the emperor, \\\^ grants and 
decrees, his edicts and pragmatic sanctions, were subscribed in purple 
ink,* and transmitted to the provinces as general or special laws, 
which the magistrates were bound to execute, and the people to obey. 
But as their number continually multiiflied, the rule of obedience be- 
came each day more doubtful and obscure, till the will of the sove- 
reign was fi.xed and ascertained in the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, 
and the Theodosian codes. The two first, of which some fragments 
have escaped, were framed by two private lawyers, to preserve the 
constitutions of the Pagan emperors from Hadrian to Constantine. 
The third, which is still extant, was digested in sixteen books by the 
order of the younger Theodosius, to consecrate the laws of the Chris- 
tian princes from Constantine to his own reign. But the three codes 
obtained an equal authority in the tribunals ; and any act which was 
not included in the sacred deposit, might be disregarded by the judge 
as spurious or obsolete.* 

Among savage nations, the want of letters is imperfectly supplied by 
the use of visible signs, which awaken attention, and pci petuate the 
remembrance of any public or private transaction. The jurisprudence 
of the first Romans exhibited the scenes of a pantomime ; the words 
were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the 

’ There U more envy than reason in the complaint of Macrinus (Jul Capitolin. c. 13.): 
Nefas esse leges videri Cotnmodi et Caracallae cl hoimnum impciitnruni \nliinutes. Conimo- 
dui was made a Oivus by Severus (Dodwell, Prelect, viii. 314.1. Yei he occurs only twice in 
the Pandects. 

* Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitutions are extant in the Code, and wItt his father 
160. These two princes are quoted hfiy times in liie Pandccls and eight in the Institutes 
{Terassou, p. 265.). 

3 It was a majcim of Constantine, contra jus rescripta non valeant (Cod. Theodos. I. i. tit 
5i. leg. 1.). The empcro« reluytanily allow some scruUny into the law and the fact, some 
delay, petition, &c. ; but these insufficient remedies arc too much in the discretion and at the 
peril of the judge. 

4 A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marks the Imperial diplomas from Leo. 

2 . A. p. 470} to the fall of the Greek empire (Biblio. Raison, de la Diplom. i. 509. Lanu, dc 
nidit. Apostol. ii. 720 }. 

5 Schulting, Turisprudentia Ante-Justiniaaea, p. 681—718. Cujacius assigned to Gregory 
|he nigas frem Hadrian to Gallienu.s and the continuatiou to his feilow-labourer HennogcaeSt 
This genwTil division maybe just ; but thcr ofieiTirospassed on each other’s grounti 
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forms of proceeding, was suflicient to annul the substante of the fairest 
claim. The communion of the marriage life was demoted by the 
necessary elements of fire and water:' and the divorced wife resigned 
the bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had been invested 
with the government of the family. The manumission of a son, or a 
slave, was performed by turning him round with a gentle blow on the 
cheek: a work was prohibited by the casting of a stone; prescription 
■was interrupted by the breaking of a branch ; the clenched fist was 
the symbol of a pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift of faith 
and confidence. The indenture of covenants was a bioken straw; 
weights and scales were mtioduced into every payment, and the heir 
who accepted a testament, was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, 
to cast away his garments, and to leap and dance with real or affected 
transport.’ If a citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour’s 
house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid his face 
with a mask or bason, lest he should encounter the eyes of a virgin 
or a matron.’ In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of his 
witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, and implored, in 
solemn lamentation, the aid of his fcllow-mtucns. The two com- 
petitors grasped each other’s hand as if they stood prepared for 
combat before the tribunal of the prtetor ; he commanded them to 
produce the object of the dispute; they went, they returned with 
measured steps, and a clod of earth was cast at his feet to represent 
the field for which they contended. This occult science of the words 
and actions of law, was the inheritance of the pontiffs and patricians. 
Like the Chaldean astrologers, they announced to their clients the 
days of business and repose; these important trifles were interwoven 
with the religion of Numa; and, after the publication of the twelve 
tables, the Roman people was still enslaved by the ignorance of 
judicial proceedings. The treachery of some plebeian officers at 
length revealed the profitable mysjery ; in a more enlightened age, the 
legal actions were derided and observed; and the same antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and meaning of this 
primitive language.' 

A rnore liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages of Rome, 
who, in a stricter sense, may be considered as the authors of the civil 
law. The alteration of tlie idiom and manners of the Romans, ren- 
dered the style of the twelve tables less familiar to each rising genera- 
tion, and the doubtful passages were imperfectly explained by the 
study of legal antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to circum- 
scribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend the consequences, 

* Stsevola, most probably Q. Cervidius Scievola, the master of Papioian, considers thisac- 
eepunce of hre and water aj the essence of marriage (Pandect, t. xxiv. tit. i. leg. 66. Hein. 
Hist. J. R. No 317.). 

“ Cicero (de Officiis, Hi. 19 ) may state an ideal case, but St. Ambrose (de Ofliciis, Hi. 2,) ap- 
pesls 10 the practice of his own times, which he understood as a lawyer and a magistrate 
(Schulting ad Ulpian. Fragment, tit. xxu. No. 28, p. 64J.). 

1 he nirtum lauce heioque conceptum was no longer understood in the time of the Anto> 
il*nes (Aulus Gellius, xvi. jo }. The Attie denvation of Heinec. (Antiqiutat. Rom. 1 . iv. tit> 
a ?' by the evidenc? of Aristophanes, his scholiast, and Pollux. 

- nis Oration for Murena (c. 9 — 13.) Cicero turns into ridicule forms and mystcriea 
m the civilians, which are represented with more candour by AiU. (Sell. (Noct. Attic, xx. 10.)* 
Giaviaa \Opp. p. 365.1, and tiemec. (Antiquiiat. 1 . iv. til. vi.). 
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to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, was a much nobler 
and more important task ; and the province of legislation was silently 
invaded by the expounders of ancient statutes. Their subtle interpret- 
ations concurred with the equity of the praetor, to reform the tyranny 
of the darker ages : however strange or intricate the means, it was the 
aim of artificial jurisprudence to restore the simple dictates of nature 
and reason, and the skill of private citizens was usefully employed to 
undermine the public institutions of their country'. The revolution of 
almost one thousand years, from the twelve tables to the reign of Jus- 
tinian, may be divided into three periods almost equal in duration, 
and distinguished from each other by the mode of instruction and the 
character of the civilians.* Pride and ignorance contributed, during 
the first period (A.u.C. 303 — 648) to confine within narrow limits the 
science of the Roman law. On the public days of market or assembly, 
the masters of the art w ere seen walking in the forum, ready to im- 
part the needful advice to the meanest of their fellow-citizens, from 
whose votes, on a future occasion, they might solicit a grateful return. 
As their years and honours increased, they seated themselves at home 
on a chair or throne, to expect with patient gravity the visits of their 
clients, who at the dawn of day, from the town and country, began tg 
thunder at their door. The duties of social life, and the incidents of 
judicial proceeding, were the oidinary subject of these consultations, 
and the verbal or written opinion of the jurisconsn/is was framed 
according to the rules of prudence and law. The youths of their own 
order and family were permitted to listen ; their children enjoyed the 
benefit of more private lessons, and the Mucian race was long renown- 
ed for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. The second period 
(a.u.C. 648—988), the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may 
be extended from the birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexan- 
der, A system was formed, schools were instituted, books were com- 
posed, and both the living and the dead became subservient to the in- 
struction of the student. The tripartiU of vElius Paetus, surnamed 
Catus, or the Cunning, was preserved as the oldest work of jurispru- 
dence. Cato the censor derived some additional fame from his legal 
studies, and those of his son: the kindred appellation of Mucius Sca;- 
vola was illustrated by three sages of the law ; but the perfection of 
the science was ascribed to Servius Siilpicius their disciple, and the 
friend of Tally; and tlie long succession, which shone with equal 
, lustre under the republic and under the Caesars, is finally closed by 
the respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their 
names, and the various titles of their productions, have been minutely 
preserved, and the example of Labeo may suggest some idea of theii 
diligence and fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Augustan age, 

* Ttie series cf the civil lawyers is deduced^ by Pompon, (dc Orig. Juris Pandect. 1 . i. tit. 
ii.). I'he modems have discussed, with lc.amine and cnticism, this branch of literary history j 
and among these I have chiefly been guided by Gravina {p. 41 — 79.) and Heineccius (Hus*. 
J. R. No. 113— 351.). Cicero, more etpeciaily in hit. books de Oratore, Clans Oratoribus, 
de Legibus^ and the Clavis Ctceroniaita of ErncsU (under the namet» of MuciuE^ &c.), afford 
much gcnvnne and pleasiug information. Horace oRen alludes to the morning labpura of thti 
civilians (Senn. 1 . 1. 10. Epist, II. I 103, &c.). 

Agricolam iaudat juris legumque periius Rome diilce diu fuil et solemne, roclusA 
Sub galli cantum, coiuultor ubi ostia puisat Miso domo ▼igUaro, eUeoti promere jufs. 
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divided the year between the city and country, between business and 
composition ; and four hundred books are enumerated as the fruit of 
his retirement. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the two hundred 
and fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted ; and few teachers could de- 
liver their opinions in less than a dentury of volumes. In the third 
period (a,u.c. 988 — 1230) between the reigns of Alexander and Justin- 
ian, the oracles of jurisprudence were almost mute. The measure of 
curiosity had been filled : the throne was occupied by tyrants and 
Barbarians; the active spirits were diverted by religious disputes, and 
the professors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly 
content to repeat the lessons of their more enlightened predecessors. 
From the slow advances and rapid decay of these legal studies, it may 
be inferred, that they require a state of peace and refinement. From 
the multitude of voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate space, 
it is evident that such studies may be pursued, and such works may 
be performed, with a common share of judgment, experience, and 
industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was more sensibly felt, as 
each revolving age had been found incapable of producing a similar 
or a second ; but the most eminent teachers of the law were assured 
of leaving disciples equal or superior to themselves in merit and re- 
putation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to the wants of 
the first Romans, was polished and impiovcd in the seventli century 
of the city, by the alliance of Grecian philosophy. The Scffivolas had 
been taught by use and experience ; but Servius Sulpicius was the 
first civilian who established his art on a certain and general theoiy.' 
For the discernment of truth and falsehood, he applied, as an in- 
fallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and the Stoics, reduced particular 
cases to general principles, and diffused over the shapeless mass, 
the light of order and eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and friend, 
declined the reputation of a professed lawyer ; but the jurisprudence 
of his country was adorned by his incomparable genius, which con- 
verts into gold every object that it touches. After the example of 
riato, he composed a republic; and, for the use of his republic, a 
treatise of laws; in which he labours to deduce from a celestial origin, 
the wisdom and justice of the Roman constitution. The whole 
universe, according to his sublime hypothesis, fonns one immense 
commonwealth : gods and men, who participate of the same essence, 
are members of the same community ; reason prescribes the law 
of nature and nations ; and all positive institutions, however modified 
by accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of right, which the 
Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. From these philoso- 
phical mysteries, he mildly excludes the sceptics who refuse to believe, 
and the Epicureans who are unwilling to act. The latter disdain 
the care of the republic ; he advises them to slumber in their shady 
gardens. But he humbly intreats that the new academy would be 
silent, since her bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and 

* Cras&us. or rather Cicero hiiobelf, proposes (de Oratore. i. 41. 4a.) an idea of the art or 
■cience of jurisprudence, whi.h the eloquent, but illiterate, Antonins (i. 58) affects to deridCc 
It w,is partly executed by Servius SuIpic.Jia Bruto, c. 41.), whose praises are elegantly 
varied in the classic Letinity of the Roman Gmvina ()p. Sa;. 
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well-ordered structure of his lofty system.’ Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, 
he represents as the only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen for 
the duties of social life. Of these, the armour of the Stoics ’ was found 
to be of the firmest temper ; and it was chiefly worn, both for use and 
ornament, in the schools of jurisprudence. From the portico, the 
Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die : but they im- 
bibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect ; the love of paradox, 
the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute attachment to words 
and verbal distinctions. The superiority of /orm to matter, was 
introduced to aseertain the right of property: and the equality of 
crimes is countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,’ that he who 
touches the car, touches the whole body; and that he who steals 
from an heap of corn, or an hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire 
theft.* 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted a citizen 
to the honours of the Roman state; and the three professions were 
sometimes more conspicuous by their union in the same character. 
In the composition of the edict, a learned prastor gave a sanction and 
preference to his private sentiments ; the opinion of a censor, or a 
consul, was entertained with respect; and a doubtful interpretation of 
the laws might be supported by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian. 
The patrician arts were long protected by the veil of mystery ; and in 
more enlightened times, the freedom of inquiry established the general 
principles of jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate cases were eluci- 
dated by the disputes of the forum : rules, axioms, and definitio.ns,* 
were admitted as the genuine dictates of reason ; and the consent of 
the legal professors was interwoven into the practice of the tribunals. 
But these interpreters could neither enact nor execute the laws of the 
republic ; and the judges might disregard the authority of the Scaevolas 
themselves, which was often overthrown by the eloquence or sophistry 
of an ingenious pleader. — Cicero, 1. i. de Oralore, Toptca,pro Murena. 
Augustus and Tiberius were the first to adopt, as an useful engine, the 
science of the civilians ; and their servile labours accommodated the 
old system to the spirit and views of despotism. Under the fair pre- 
tence of securing the dignity of the art, the privilege of subscribing 
legal and valid opinions was confined to the sages of senatorian or 
equestrian rank, who had been previously approved by the judgment 
of the prince; and this monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian restored the 
freedom of the profession to every citizen conscious of his abilities and 
knowledge. The discretion of the preetor was now governed by the 

’ Perturbatricem autein omnium harum rerum academiam, hanc ab Arcesila et Cameade 
recentein, exoremus ut silut, nam si invaserit in luec, qu^ satis scite instructa ct composita 
vidcajituri nimis edet ruinas, quam qutdem ego plocare cupio, subtnovere non audtfl (dft 
Legibus, i. 13.). From this passage alone, Bentley (Remarks on BVee-thinking, p. 250.} might 
have learned how firmly Cicero l^iieved in the specious doctrines which he has adorned. 

^ The Stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Paiuetius, the friend of the younger 
Sciplo (see Us Life io the Mem, de VAcad. des Inscnpt. x. 7 ^.). 

^ As he is quoted by Ulpiaii (leg. 49. ad Sabinum in Fandect. 1 . xlvii. tit ii. leg. ax.). 
Yet Trebatius, after he was a leading civilian, qui familiain duxit, b^me an Epicurean 
(.Cicero ad Fam, vii. 5.). Perhaps he was not constant or sincere in his new sect. 

4 Graviiia (p. 45.) and the ineffectual cavils of Mascou. Heinec. (Hist. J. R. Ko. 
caotes and approves a dissertation of Everard Ouo^ de Stoica Jurisconsultorum ^iloso^uA. 

5 We hare heard of tlie Catonian rule, the Aquilian slipulatiMi,,and the MaculUn foronij 0^ 
•U maxims, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. 1 . l. tit. xvi« xvii.). 
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lessons of his teachers ; the judges were enjoined to obey the com* 
ment as well as the text o’f the Taw ; and the use of codicils was a 
memorable innovation, which Augustus ratified by the advice of the 
civilians.’ 

The most absolute mandate could only require that the judges 
should agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed among them- 
selves, But positive institutions are often the result of custom and 
prejudice; lavr>s and language are ambiguous and arbitrary; where 
reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love of argument is inflamed 
by the envy of rivals, the vanity of masters, the blind attachment of 
their disciples ; and the Roman jurisprudence was divided by the 
once famous sects of the Proculians and Sabinians.^ Two sages of 
the law, Ateius Capito and Antistius Labeo,^ adorned the peace of the 
Augustan age : the former distinguished by the favour of his sovereign; 
tlie latter more illustrious by bis contempt of that favour, and his stern 
though harmless opposition to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal 
Studies were influenced by the various colours of their temper and 
principles. Labeo was attached to the form of the old republic ; his 
rival embraced the more profitable substance of the rising monarchy. 
But the disposition of a courtier is tame and submissive; and Capito 
seldom presumed to deviate from the sentiments, or at least fioin the 
words, of his predecessors ; while the bold republican pursued his in- 
dependent ideas without fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom 
of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour of his own conclusions, 
and he decided according to the letter of the law, the same questions 
which his indulgent competitor resolved with a latitude of equity more 
suitable to the common sense and feelings of mankind. If a fair ex- 
change had been substituted to the payment of money, Capito still 
considered the transaction as a legal sale;* and he consulted nature 
for the age of puberty, without confining his definition to the precise 
period of twelve or fourteen years.^ This opposition of sentiments 
was propagated in the writings and lessons of the two founders; the 
schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their mvetcr.ite conflict from 
the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian;* and tlie two sects derived 

* Pompon, (dc Oiig. Juris Pandect. I. i. tit ii, leg i. No 47 ), Hcinec. (ad Institiit. 1. i. 
tit. ii. No. 8. 1. ii. tit XXV in Llemcnt. et Antiquit.), and Gravjna {p 41.). Yet the monopoly 
ftf Augustus, an harsh me.ii.ure, would appear with some softening in the contemporary 
evidence ; and it was probably veiled by a decree of the senate. 

* 1 have perused the Diatribe of (iotfridus Muscovius, the learned Mascou, dc Sectia 
Jurisconsult. iLipsiae, 1728, i2mo,_p. 276.), a learned treatise on a luirrow and barren ground* 

3 Character of Antistius Labeo in Tacit. (Annal. iii. 75 ) and ui an epistle of Ateiiis Capito 
(Aul. Gell. xiii. 12 ), who accuses his rival of libertas nimia ct T'ceers. Vet Horace would not 
have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator ; and 1 must adopt the emendation of ilentley^ < 
who reads LfrAirni? insanior (Serin. I. iii. 82 ). Mascou, de Sectis (c. i. p. j — 94.). 

< Justinian (Inslitut. 1. iii tit. xiciii. and Theoplul. Vers. Grgec, p. 677.) has commemorated 
this weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer that were alleged on either side as legal autho- 
rities. It was decided by Paul (leg. 33. ad Edict, in Fandect. 1. xviii. tit. i. leg. i.), sincoi ill 
a simple exchange, the buver could not be discriminated U oin the seller. 

5 ’1 his controversy was likewise given for the Procuh.Tns, to supersede the indecency of A 
search, and to comply with the aphorism of Hypocrales, who was attached to the septenary 
oumber of two weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. 1. i, tit. xxii.). Plutarch and the Stoict 
de Placit. Philosoph. I. v. c. 24.) assign a more natural reason. Fourteen years is the age-^ 
ir 6 .pl tju o cirspfiaTtKOi KpivtTai o^poi. See the vfsiigia of the sects in Mascou, c. ix, 

e 1 he aerief and coneiution of the tecta art dMcrihtd by Mmaeou (a ti*— vii. 24«-rtOi)« Attf 
It would be almost ridiculous to p*aist his equal justice to these obtoiete Itcti. 
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their appellations from Sabinus and Proculius, their most celebrated 
teachers. The names of Cassians and Pegasians were likewise ap- 
plied to the same parties ; but, by a strasige reverse, the popular cause 
was in the hands of Pegasus,' a timid slave of Domitian, while the 
favourite of the Cassars was represented by Cassius {Tacit. Annal. 
xvii. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 37), who gloried in his descent from the 
patriot assassin. By the perpetual edict, the controversies of the sects 
were in a great measuie determined. For that important work, the 
emperor Hadrian preferred the chief of the S.ibinians: the friends of 
monarchy prevailed ; but the moderation of Salvius Julian insensibly 
reconciled the victors and the vanquished. Like the contemporary phi- 
losophers, the lawyers of the age of the Antonines disclaimed the au- 
thority of a master, and adopted from every system the most probable 
doctrines.' But their writings would have been less voluminous, had 
their choice been more unanimous. The conscience of the judge was 
perplexed by the number and weight of discordant testimonies, and '■ 
every sentence that his passion or interest might pronounce, was justi- 
fied by the sanction of some venerable name. An indulgent edict erf 
the younger Theodosius excused him from the labour of comparing 
and weighing their arguments. Five civilians, Caius, Papinian, Paul, 
Ulpian, and Modestinus, were established as the oracles of j,urisprud- 
ence ; a majority was decisive ; but if their opinions were equally 
divided, a casting vote was ascribed to the superior wisdom of Pa- 
pinian.^ 

When Justinian ascended (a.d. 527) the throne, the reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In 
the space of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and legal 
opinions had filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune could 
purchase and no capacity could digest. Books could not easily be 
found; and the judges, poor u\ the midst of riches, were reduced to 
the exercise of their illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greek 
provinces were ignorant of the language that disposed of their lives 
and properties; and tlie iariaraus didicet of the Latins was imper- 
fectly studied in the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. As 
an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Justinian; 
his youth had been instructed by the lessons of jurispruaence, and his 
Imperial choice selected the most learned civilians of the East, to 
labour with their sovereign in the work of reformation.* The theory 

' Ac the first summcDS he flies to the titibot council ; yet Juvenal tSatir. iv. 75 } styles the 
prseffct or Itailijff ' of Rome sanetjssimvis legum interpres. From his science, says the oTd 
scholiasr, he was called, not a man, but a t^ok- He derived the singular name of Pc^a&us 
from the galley which his father commanded. 

^ IiIa'scou, du Sccti«, c. vin. j2o. de Herciscundis, a legal term which was applied to these 
ecleciic lawyers t is synonymous to dmdere 

3 Theodos. Code, 1 . i. tit. iv. with Godefroy's Comment, i. 30. This decree might give 
occasion to Jcbuitical disputes like those in the Lettres Proviuciales, whether a jud^e ws^ 
obliged to follow the opinion of Papinian or of a majonty, against his judgment, agamst his 
conscience, &C. Yet a legislator might give that opuiion, however false, the valid ty not ^ 
truth, but of law, 

4 For the legal labours of Justinian, 1 have studied the Preface to the Institutes; the 1st, 

fid, and 3d Picfaces to the Pandects ; the xst and ad Preface to the Code ; and the C^e it- 
self ( 1 , i, tit. xvii. dc Veteri Jure enucleando). After these origin^ testimonies, I )^ve con- 
sulted, among the modems^ Hemec. (Hist. J. K. No. Terassoo (Hist, de In 

Jurwpnid. Rom. 295.3, Gravina ( 0 pp. p3~ioo.'), and LudeWig, in ms Life of Justinian (i^ 
a*) 418—321 : for the Code and Nove^ eop— ebt.; for the Htgest or Pandects, 
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of professors was assisted by the practice of advocates and the ex-’ 
perience of magistrates ; and the whole undertaking was animated by 
the spirit of Tribonian.' This extraordinary man, the object of so 
much praise and censure (a.d. 527 — 54.6), was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia ; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his own, 
all the business and knowledge of the age. Tribonian composed, 
both in prose and verse, on a strange diversity of curious and abstruse 
subjects a double panegyric of Justinian and the Life of the philoso- 
pher Theodotus ; the nature of happiness and the duties of govern- 
ment ; Homer’s catalogue and the four-and-twenty sorts of metre ; the 
astronomical canon of Ptolemy; the changes of the months; the 
houses of the planets ; and the harmonic sj’stcm of the world. To 
the literature of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue ; the 
Roman civilians were deposited in his libraiy and in his mind ; and he 
- most assiduously cultivated those arts which opened the road of wealth 
and preferment. From the bar of the prmtorian prefects, he raised 
himself to the honours of qua:stor, of consul, and of master of the 
offices : the council of Justinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom, 
and envy was mitigated by the gentleness and affability of his 
manners. The reproaches of impiety and avarice have stained the 
virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecuting 
court, the principal minister was accused of a secret aversion to the 
Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain the sentiments of an 
Atheist and a Pagan, which have been imputed, inconsistently enough, 
to the last philosophers of Greece. His avarice was more clearly 
proved and more sensibly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in the 
administration of justice, the example of Bacon will again occur; nor 
can the merit of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he degraded the 
sanctity of his profession ; and if laws were every day enacted, modi- 
fied, or repealed, for the base consideration of his private emolument 
In the sedition of Constantinople, his removal was granted to the 
clamours, perhaps to the just indignation, of the people : but the 
qusstor was speedily restored, and till the liour of his death, he 
possessed, above twenty years, the favour and confidence of the em- 
peror. His passive and dutiful submission has been honoured with 
the praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity was incapable of discern- 
ing how often that submission degenerated into the grossest adulation. 
Tribonian adored the virtues of his gr.acious master: the earth was 
unworthy of such a prince ; and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, 
like Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the air, and translated 
alive to the mansions of celestial glory.^ 

* For the character of Tribonian, see the testimonies of Procop. (Persic. I. i. c. 03, 04. 
Anecdot. c. 13 20.) and Suidas (iii. 501. cd. Kuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Juslinian. p. 175 — 
ao^) works hard, very hard, to while-wash — the black -a-moor. 

ir^ ®PPjy passages of Suidas to the same man; every circumstance so exactly 

tallies. Yet the hirers appear ignorant ; and Fabricius is iucUned lo separate the two 
^ {Cibliot. Gra^:. i. 341. ii. 5x8. lii. 4x8 xii. 346, 353. 474.). 

This story is related by Hcsychius (dc Viris lllustribus), rrocop. (Anecdot c. 13.), and 
Suidas (ui, p. SOI.). Such flattery is incredible ! 

-■ —Nihil «st quod credere de se Non potest, cum laudatur Diis asqua poteaUs. 
Foinenclle (i 32.) has ridiculed the impudence of the modest Virgil. But the same Fontenello 
places his king above the divine Augu'itus ; and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say 
^clestm a 8cs yeux n’oseroit balancer. '' Yet neither Augustus uor Louis XIV. were fools. 
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If Cssar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, his crea^ 
live genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would have given to 
the world a pure and original system- of jurisprudence. Whatever 
flattery might suggest, the emperor of the East was afraid to establish 
his private judgment as the standard of equity : in the possession tA 
legislative power, he borrowed the aid of time and opinion ; and his 
laborious compilations are guarded by the sages and legislators of 
past times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of 
an artist, the works of Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of 
antique and costly, but too often of incoherent fragments. In the first 
year of his reign (a.D. 528. Feb. 13), he directed the faithful Tribonian, 
and nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances of his prede- 
cessois, as they were contained, since the time of Hadrian, in the 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and 'I'hcodosian codes ; to purge the errors 
and contradictions, to retrench whatever was obsolete or superfluous 
and to select the wise and salutary laws best adapted to the practice oT 
the tribunals and the use of his subjects. The work was accomplished 
(A.n. 529. April 7) in fourteen months ; and the twelve books or tables, 
which the new decemvirs produced, might be designed to imitate the 
labours of their Roman predecessors. The new CODE of Justinian 
was honoured with his name, and confirmed by his royal signature ; 
authentic transcripts were multiplied by the pens of notaries and 
scribes ; they were transmitted to the magistrates of the European, the 
Asiatic, and afterwards the African provinces : and the law of the em- 
pire was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A 
more arduous operation was still behind : to extract the spirit of juris- 
prudence from the decisions and conjectures, the questions and dis- 
putes, of the Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers with Tribonian at 
their head, were appointed (A.D. 530. Dec. 15) by the emperor to 
exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works of their predecessors. 
If they had obeyed his commands in ten years, Justinian would have 
been satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid composition of the 
DIGEST or PANDECTS,' in three years (a.d. 533. Dec. 16), will deserve 
praise or censure, according to the merit of the execution. From the 
library of Tribonian, they chose 40, the most eminent civilians of 
former times;" 2000 treatises were comprised in an abridgment of 50 
books ; and it has been carefully recorded, that 3,000,000 of lines or 
sentences,' were reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of 

* Ilai^dciurTai (general recciveis) was a common title of the Greek miscellanies (Plin. 
Pr.-Efat. ad Hist Natur.). The Digesta of Sc*vola, Marcellinus, Celsus, were already 
familiar to the civilians : blit Justinian was in the wrong when he used the two appellations af 
synonymous. Is the word Greek or l^tin — masculine or feminine? The ^ligent 
Ihcnckmaii will nut presume to decide theae momentous controversies (Hist Pa^ect. 
Vlnrenlin p. 300.] 

^ Angelus Poliiianus ( 1 , v. Epist. ult) reckons thirty*scven (p. 109— aoo.) civilians quoted 
in the Pandccts—a learned, and, for his times, an extraordinary list. The Greek Index to 
the Pandects cnumeraicj, thirty-nine ; and forty are produced by the indefatigaUe Fabric* 
(Bibliot. Grac iii. 488, Antoninus August, (de Nomuiib. Poprds. Pandect, ^ud Ludewtg* 
p 2S3 ) IS said to have added fifty-four names; but they must be vague or second'hanc 
refercjices. 

3 The Srixoi of the ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as sentences or periods of a 
complete sense, which, on the breadth of the parchment rolls or volumes, competed as many 
lines of unequal.length. The number of in each book served as a <^eck on the cm»% 

of the scribes (Ludewig, p. six, and his original author Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclcsiaat t w iii 
L losi.}. 
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ijo^ooa The edition of this work was delayed a month after 
that of the INSTITUTES ; and it seemed reasonable that the elements 
should precede the digest of the Roman law. As soon as the emperor 
had approved their labours, he ratified, by his legislative power, the 
speculations of these private citizens : their commentaries, on the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the people, and the 
decrees of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text ; and the 
text was abandoned, as an useless, though venerable, relic of antiquity. 
The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes, were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence ; they alone were admitted in 
the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the academies of Rome, 
Constantinople, and Berytus. Justinian addressed to the senate and 
provinces his eternal oracles; and his pride, under the mask of piety, 
ascribed the consummation of this great design to the support and in- 
spiration of the Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original composi- 
tion, we can only require at his hands, method, choice, and fidelity, 
the humble, though indispensable, virtues of a compiler. Among the 
various combinations of ideas, it is difficult to assign any reasonable 
preference; but as the order of Justinian is different in his three 
works, it is possible that all may be wrong ; and it is certain that two 
cannot be right. In the selection of ancient laws, he seems to have 
viewed his predecessors without jealousy, and with equal regard : the 
series could not ascend above the reign of Hadrian, and the narrow dis- 
tinction of Paganism and Christianity, introduced by the superstition 
of Theodosius, had been abolished by the consent of mankind. But 
the jurisprudence of the Pandects is circumscribed within a period of 
an hundred years, from the perpetual edict to the death of Severus 
Alexander; the civilians who lived under the first Ciesars, are seldom 
permitted to speak, and only three names can be attributed to the age 
of the republic. The favourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely 
urged) was fearful of encountering the light of freedom and the gravity 
of Roman sages. Tribonian condemned to oblivion the genuine and 
native wisdom of Cato, the Scacvolas, and Sulpicius ; while he invoked 
spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, 
who flocked to the Imperial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, 
and jurisprudence as a lucrative profession. But the ministers of 
Justinian' were instructed to labour, not for the curiosity of antiquari- 
ans, but for the immediate benefit of his subjects. It was their duty 
to Select the useful and practical parts of the Roman law ; and the 
writings of the old republicans, however curious or excellent, were no 
longer suited to the new system of manners, religion, and government. 
Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our 
candour would acknowledge, that, except in purity of language,’ their 

^ An ingenious and learned oration of Schultingius Qurisprud. Ante-Justinian. p. 883.) 
justifies the choice of Tnbonian, against the passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and bis 
sectaries. 

^ Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of technical words and the 
Latin of Uie Pandects will be found not unworthy of the iilvtr age, It has been vehemently 
attacked by Laurentius Valla, a fastidious grammarian of the xvtn centuiy, and by his apolo- 
gist Floridus Sabiiius. It has been defended 1;^ Alciat and a nameless advocate (most prob> 
ably James Capellus). Thoir various treatises are collected by Dukes' (Opuscule de Latuuiata 
fetarum Jurisconsult. l.ugd. Bat. x7ss, xtmo),. 
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intrinsic nierit was excelled by the Khool of Papinian and Ulpian. 
The science of the laws is the slow growth of time and experience, and 
the advantage both of method and materials, is naturally assumed by 
' the most recent authors. The civilians of the reign of the Antonines 
had studied the works of their predecessors : their philosophic spirit 
had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified the forms of proceed- 
ing, and emerged from the jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. 
The choice of the authorities that compose the Pandects, depended on 
the judgment of Tribonian ; but the power of his sovereign could not 
absolve him from the sacred obligations of truth and fidelity. As the 
legislator of the empire, Justinian might repeal the acts of the An- 
tonines, or condemn, as seditious, the free principles, which were 
maintained by the last of the Roman lawyers.' But the existence of 
past facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and the emperor 
was guilty of fraud and forgery, when he corrupted the integrity of 
their text, inscribed with their venerable names the words and ideas of 
his servile reign,’ and suppressed, by the hand of power, the pure and 
authentic copies of their sentiments. The changes and interpolations 
of Tribonian and his colleagues are excused by the pretence of uni- 
formity ; but their cares have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or 
contradictions, of the Code and Pandects, still exercise the patience 
and subtlety of modern civilians.^ 

A rumour devoid of evidence has been propagated by the enemies 
of Justinian; that the jurispradence of ancient Rome was reduced 
to ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion, tha{ 
it was now either false or superfluous. Without usurping an office so 
invidious, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance and time 
the accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention of 
printing and paper, the labour and the materials of writing could be 
purchased only by the rich ; and it may reasonably be computed, that 
the price of books was an hundredfold their present value.* Copies 
were slowly multiplied and cautiously renewed ; the hopes of profit 
tempted the sacrilegious scribes to eraze the characters of antiquity, 
and .Sophocles or Tacitus were obliged to resign the parchment to 
missals, homilies, and the golden legend.* If such was the fate of the 
most beautiful compositions of genius, what stability could be expected 
for the dull and barren works of an obsolete science? The books of 


* Nomina quidem veteribiis servavimus, Icgum autem veritatem nostrani fecimus. Itaque 
siqiud erat in ilhs seditwsufn, multa autem taha erant ibi reposita> hoc decisum est et d cfioi- 
turn, et in perspicuum hnem deducta e«>t quseque lex (Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. xvii. Icif. 3. No^ 
lo.). A. frank confession I 

® The number of these embUtnaia {a polite name for forgeries] is much reduced by Bynlcer- 
shock (in the iv last books of his observations), who poorly maintains the right of Justinian 
and the duty of Tribonian. 

3 'J'he (iviinomiesy or opposite laws of the Code and Pandects, are sometimes the cause, 
and often the excuse, of the glorious uncerUinty of the civil law, which so often affords what 
Montaigne calls “ Questions pour I’Ami." See a fine passage of Franciscus Balduinus in 
Justinian ( 1 . ii. 959. apud Ludewig, p 305.). 

4 When Fust, or Faustus, sold at Paris his first printed Bibles as manuscripts, the price of 

a parchment copy was reduced from 400 or 500 to 00, 50, and 40 crowns. The public was at 
first pleased with the cheapness, and at length provoked by the discovery of the fraud ^Mat> 
taire, Annsl. Typograph. i. xa. ; first ed.}. ' 

5 Iliis execrable practice prevailed from the viijth, and more especially from the xitth 

Mfttury, when it be^me almott univerwl (Montfaucoa, in the Mem. ^ TAcad. H 
BibUot Raison de la Piplom> i. 176,). * 
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jurisprudent were interesting to few, and entertaining to none : theit 
value was connected with present use, and they sunk for ever as 
Soon as that use was superseded by the innovations of fashion, su- 
perior merit, or public authority. In the age of peace and learning, ' 
between Cicero and the last of the Antonines, many losses had been 
already sustained, and some luminaries of the school, or forum, were 
known only to the curious by tradition and report. Three hundred and 
sixty years of disorder and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion ; 
and It may fairly be presumed, that of the writings, which Justinian is 
accused of neglecting, many were no longer to be found in the libraries 
of the East.’ The copies of Papinian or Ulpian, which the reformer 
had proscribed, were deemed unworthy of future notice; the twelve 
tables and prretorian edict insensibly vanished, and the monuments of 
ancient Rome were neglected or destroyed hy the envy- and ignorance 
of the Greeks. Even the Pandects themselves have escaped with dif- 
ficulty and danger from the common shipwreck, and criticism has 
pronounced, that all the editions and manuscripts of the West are de- 
rived from one original.” It was transcribed at Constantinople in the 
beginning of the seventh century was successively transported by the 
accidents of war and commerce to Amalphi,” Pi5a,5 and Florence,® 
and is now deposited as a sacred relic ^ in the ancient palace of the 
republic.® 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation. 
To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, and the Code, the 

‘ Pompon. (P.mJcct 1 . i tit. ii. leg. 2 ) observes that of the three founders of the civil law, 
Miicius, iirutus and Mamlius exuat volumina, senpta Manilii monuinenta , that of some old 
ropuljlican lawyers, ha:c \er.vantur eonim scripta inter mantis hommiim. of the A«- 

eustan saejes were reduced to a Ctnupcndium : of CuscclHus. scripta non exuni seel unus liber, 

&c. . oflVchatiUb, niimib frcqucm'iuur, of Tubero, libn panim grali sunt. Many quotations 
in the Pandects are derived from books which Tnb^nian never saw ; and, in the long period 
from the vilih toihe xuithccntury of Rome, the reading of the modems successively 
dqiends on the knowledge and veracity of their prcdcces.sors. 

All, in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and the transpositions of some 
leaves in the Florentine Pandects T his fact, if it be true, is decisive Yet the Pandects are 
quoted by Ivo of Chartres (wlio died in 1117), by Theobald, archbibhop of Canterbury, and 
by Vacarius, our first professor, m the year 1140 ^Seldcn ad Fletam, c. 7. ii. 1080.). Have 
our Hriiish MSS. of the I’andects Ijccn collated? 

^ Sec the descriotion of this original in Brenckman (Hist. Pandect. Florent. 1 . i. c a, 3. p. 
*—17 and I. ii.\ Volitum, an enthusiast, revered it as the authentic standard of Justinian 
himself (p 407.) ; but this paradox is refuted by the abbreviations of the Florentine MS. ( 1 . ii, 

tJ- 3 P- I17-); ft composed of two quarto volumes with large margins, on a thin parchment! 

and the Latin characters betray the hand of a Creek scribe. 

^ Brenckman, at the end of his history, has inserted two dissertations, on the republic of 
Amalphi, and the Pisan war in tlic year 1135, S:c. 

5 'I'hc dLscovery of ilic Pandects at Amalphi (a.d. 1137} is first noticed (in 1501I by Ludo- 

ywus Cologninus /Brencknun, L 1. c u p 73. I.iv. c. 2.p.4J7,), on the faith of a Pisan chron- 
iclc (p. 409 ), without a name or a date. I’he whole story, though unknown to the xiith 
cenliiry', embellished by ignoj-ant ages, and suspected by rigid criticism, is not, however des- 
litmc of tnm.h inlern.il probability (I, i. c 4—8 p. 17—50 ). The Liber Pandectarum of Pisa 
was undoubtedly consulted in ;he xivth century by the great Bartolus p 406 1 . i c o 
p. 50—62.), ■ ' ’ 

6 Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1406 ; and in X4tx the Pandects were trans- 
ported to the capital, 'ihese events arc authentic and famous. 

7 They were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, and shown to curious travel* 
icrs by the monks and iiugistrates bareheaded, tmd with lighted tapers (Brenckman, Lie. 

10, ji, 12. p. 62—93 )• 

After the collations of Politian, Bologninu^ and Antoninus Augustinus, and the splendid 
edition of the Pandects by raurcllus (in I 55 *b Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook s 
mlgnmage to t lorence, where he employed several years in the study of a single manuscript. 

Mis Historia Pandectarum Florentinonim (Utrecht, 1723, 4to)t though a moiiuinent of So* 
i8 a small portion of his original design. 
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use of cyphers and abbreviations was rigorously proscribed ; and as 
Justinian recollected, that the perpetual edict had been buried under 
the weight of commentators, he denounced the punishment of forgery 
against the rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert 
the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, of Baitolus, of 
Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to 
dispute his right of binding the authority of his successors, and the 
native freedom of the mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his 
own inconstancy ; and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange of 
Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,' he discovered the necessity 
of purifying his gold from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not 
elapsed from the publication of the Code, before (a.d. 534. Nov. 16) 
he condemned the imperfect attempt, by a new and more accurate 
edition of the same work ; which he enriched with two hundred of his 
own laws, and fifty decisions of the darkest and most intricate points 
of jurisprudence. Every year, or, according to Procopius, each day, 
of iris long reign, was marked by some legal innovation. Many of his 
acts were rescinded by himself; many were rejected by his successors, 
many have been obliterated by time ; but the number of sixteen EDICTS, 
and one hundred and fifty-eight NOVELS” (A.D. 534 — 565), has been 
admitted into the authentic body of the civil jurisprudence. In the 
opinion of a philosopher superior to the prejudices of his profession, 
these incessant, and for the most part trifling, alterations, can be only 
explained by the venal spirit of a prince, who sold without shame his 
judgments and his laws.^ The charge of the secret historian is indeed 
explicit and vehement ; but the sole instance, which he produces, may 
be ascribed to the devotion as well as to the avarice of Justinian. A 
wealthy bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to the church of Emesa ; 
and its value was enhanced by the dexterity of an artist, who sub- 
scribed confessions of debt and promises of payment with the names 
of the richist Syrians. They pleaded the established prescription 
of thirty or forty years ; but their defence was over-ruied by a retro- 
spective edi( t, which extended the claims of the church to the term of 
a century ; an edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, that after 
serving this occasional purpose, it was prudently abolished in the same 
rcigpi.'* If candour will acquit the emperor himself, and transfer the 
rorniption to his wife and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a vice 
must still degrade the majesty of his laws ; and the advocates of Jus- 
tinian may acknowledge, that such levity, whatsoever be the motive, 
is unworthy of a legislator and a man. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of their 
subjects: and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose comtnaad, 

' Xpvo-ta ixaTo^/Soi tvviapoiwv, apud Homerum patrem omiu* virtutls 

(isl Prsefat. ad Pandect.). A line of Milton or Tasso would surprise us in an act of parlta- 
reent. Qux omn\a obtinere saprimus in orane Of the iirst Cod^, be Mys (sd 

in xternum valiturum. Man and for ever 1 « 

’ Novella is a cbssic adjective, but a barl^rous substantive (Lndewtg, p. 945.). JuBtmiasi 
never collected them himself : the nine collations, the legal standard of modem tribunals, con- 
sist of ninew-ei^ht Novels ; but the number was increased by the diligence of Julian, 
ander, and Contius (Ludewig, p. 949. 958. Aleman. Not. in Anecdot. p 98.). 

3 Moutesq. Consid. sur la Grand, et la Deead. des Romains, c. 20. lit. 501. 4.to. Ob Utls 
cocasion he throws aside the gown and cap of a President A Mortier. 

\ Procop Anccdot. c. 28. A similar privilege was g^ted to the church of Rone (Novel, 
u.). For the general repeal of these mischievous i&dulgeaoes, Novel* cid. Edl^ y 
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(a.0 . 533. Nov. ji) an ample system was reduced to a short and ele- 
mentary treatise. Among the various institutes of the Roman law,' 
those Of Caius’ were the most popular in the East and West; and 
their use may be considered as an evidence of their merit. I'hey were 
selected by the imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Doro- 
theus ; and the freedom ai)d purity of the Antonines was incnisted with 
the coarser materials of a degenerate age. The same volume which 
introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, to the 
gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is still precious to the his- 
torian, the philosopher, and the magistrate. The INSTITUTES of Jus- 
tinian are divided into four books ; they proceed, with r.o contemptible 
method, from, I. Persons, to, II. Things, and from things to. III. Ac- 
tions j and the article 1 \^ of Private Wrongs, is terminated by the 
principles of Criminal Laiu. 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons, is the firmest basis of a 
mixed and limited government. In France, the remains of liberty are 
kept alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the prejudices, of fifty 
thousand nobles.^ Two hundred f.imilies supply, in lineal descent, 
the second branch of the English legislature, which maintains, between 
the king and commons, the balance of the constitution. A gradation 
of patricians and plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported 
the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome, The perfect 
equality of men is the point in which the extremes of democracy and 
despotism are confounded ; since the majesty of the prince or people 
would be offended, if any heads were exalted above the level of their 
fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the decline of the Roman empire, 
the proud distinctions of the republic were gradually abolished, and 
the reason or instinct of Justinian completed the simple form of an 
absolute monarchy. The emperor could not eradicate the popular 
reverence which always waits on the possession of hereditary wealth 
or the memory of famous ancestors, He delighted to honour with 
titles and .emoluments, his generals, magistrates, and senators; and 
his precarious indulgence communicated some rays of their glory to 
the persons of their wives and children. But in the eye of the law, 
all Roman citizens were equal, and all subjects of the empire were 
citizens of Rome. That inestimable character was degraded to an 
obsolete and empty name. The voice of a Roman could no longer enact 
his laws, or create the annual ministers of his power; his constitu- 
tional rights might have checked the arbitrary will of a master ; and 
the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted, with equal 

\ * Lactantius, in his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant and specious work, proposes Co 
s^tate the title and method of the civilians. Quidam prudentes et arbilri sequitatis Institu- 
tiones CivilU Juris composius edideruat (In&utut. Dtvui. 1 . i. c. x.). Such as Ulpian, Paul, 
Florendnus, Marcian. 

® The emperor Justinian calls him though he died before the end of the second 

century. His Institutes are Quoted by Servius, Boethius, Pni>cian. j<c. and the Epitome by 
Arnan is still extant. _ (Sec the Prolegomena and Notes to the edition of Schulting, in the 
Jurisprud. AntC'/ustmiao. Lugd. Bat. 17x7. Helnec. Hist. J. No. 3x3. Ludewig, in 
Vit. Just. (p. 

3 Aonales Pi^tiquesde r.^b^ de St. Pierre, L 93. who dates in the year X73«. The most 
ancient fanulies claim the immemorial possession of arms hefs, Sinc^ the Cruaa4f9> 
some, the most truly renh^ptaUe, have heen created by the king for nuprit services, ^e 
recent and vulgar crowd is derive iron the suilritadc veaal odices without trust or dignity 
xbich continually ennoble the wealthy plebeians. 
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favour, to the civil and military command, which the citizen alone had 
heen once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers. The 
first Csesars had scrupulously guarded the distinction of ingenuous 
and servile birth, which was decided by the condition of the mother; 
and the candour of the laws was satisfied, if ker freedom could be 
ascertained during a single moment between the conception and the 
delivery. The slaves who were liberated by a generous master, im- 
mediately entered into the middle class of libertines or freedmen : but 
they could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience and 
gratitude ; whatever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and 
his family inherited the third part ; or even the whole of their fortune, 
if they died without children and without a testament. Justinian re- 
spected the rights of patrons ; but his indulgence removed the badge of 
disgrace from the two inferior orders of freedmen : whoever ceased to be 
a slave, obtained, without reserve or delay, the station of a citizen ; and 
at length the dignity of an ingenuous birth, which nature had refused, 
was created, or supposed, by the omnipotence of the emperor. Whatever 
restraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced to 
check the abuse of manumissions, and the too rapid increase of vile and 
indigent Romans, he finally abolished; and the spirit of his laws pro- 
moted the extinction of domestic servitude. Yet the eastern provinces 
were filled, in the time of Justinian, with multitudes of slaves, either 
born or purchased for the use of their masters ; and the price, from 
ten to seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their 
strength, and their education.' But the hardships of this dependent 
State were continually diminished by the influence of government and 
religion ; and the pride of a subject was no longer elated by his abso- 
lute dominion over the life and happiness of his bondsman." 

The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish and educate 
their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates to the human 
species the returns of filial piety. But the exclusive, absolute, and 
perpetual dominion of the father over his children, is peculiar to the 
Roman jurisprudence,^ and seems to be coeval with the foundation of 
the city." The paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Romulus 
himself ; and after the practice of three centuries, it was inscribed on 
the fourth tabic of the Decemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the 

* If th« option of a slave was bequeathed to several legatees, they drew loU, and the Iocm 
were entitled to their share of his value : lo pieces of gold for a common servant or lOiQilfl 
under ten years ; if above that age. ao ; if they knew a trade, 30 ; notaries or nmtec^ 
midwives or /h^sicians, 60; eunu^» under ten years, 30 pieces; above, 50; if tradesmeo# 
yo (Cod. 1 . vi. tit. xUii. leg. 3.1. These legal prices are generally below thoM of the marke^ 

‘ For the state of slaves and freedmen, sec Institutes, 1 . i. tit. in — vtii. 1 , ii. tit. ix. 1 . iii. tak 
viii, ix. Pandects or Digest, 1. 1 . tit. v, vi. !. xxxvui. tit. i — iv. and the whole of the xlth 
book. Code, 1 . vi. tit. iv, v. 1 . vii. tit. t — ^xxiii. Be it henceforwards understood that, with 
the original text of the Institutes and Pandects, the correspondent articles in the AntlqultLee 
and Elements of Hcinccciusarc implicitlv quoted ; and, with the xxvii first books of the Pan- 
dects, the learned and rational Commentancs of Gerard Noodt (Opera, ii. 1 — 590. the end. 
Li^d. Bat. 1724). 

3 r See the patria potestas in the lastitules ( 1 . i tit. U.), the Pandects (L 1 . tit vi, «&d 
the Code ( 1 . viii. tit xlvii, xlviii, xlix.). Jus potesUtis quod in liberos habemus propnuia 
civium Romanorum. NuUi enim 4^ but honunes, qu! talem in liberos babeant potesUtea 
qualem nos habemus. 

4 Dlonys. Hal. 1 . u. 94. Gtavlna ( 0 pp. p. 9H.) the words of the xu tables. Pa* 

pmian {in Collatione Legum Roman, et Mosaicarum, tit iv. 004.) ttyles this patxia poto^at* 
nx regia : Ulpian (ad ^bin. 1 . xxvl. in Pandect. L I tit. vi. leg. 8. ) says, 5 us potestads mori* 
bus receptum ; and furiosus filhus in iX)tetute hahebit. How sacjred'^or rather abeoid i 
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patbknal authority.— its limitations. 


Ounp, the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public and privatd 
rights of a person : in his father’s house, he was a mere things con« 
founded by the laws with the movables, the cattle, and the slaves, 
whom the capricious master might alienate or destroy, without being 
responsible to any earthly tribunal. The hand which bestowed the 
. daily sustenance might resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was 
acquired by the labour or fortune of the son, was immediately lost in 
the property of the father. His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) 
might be recovered by the same action of theft;' and if either had 
been guilty of a trespass, it was in his own option to compensate the 
damage, or resign to the injured party the obnoxious animal. At the 
call of indigence or avarice, the master of a family could- dispose of 
his children or his slaves. But the condition of the slave was far more 
advantageous, since he regained by the first manumission his alienated 
freedom : the son was again restored to his unnatural father; he might 
be condemned to servitude a second and a third time, and it was not 
till after the third sale and deliverance,' that he was enfranchised from 
the domestic power, which had been so repeatedly abused. According 
to his discretion, a father might chastise the real or imaginary faults 
of his children, by stripes, by imprisonment, by exile, by sending them 
to the country to work in chains among the meanest of his servants. 
The majesty of a parent was armed with the power of life and death;’ 
and the examples of such bloody executions, which were sometimes 
praised and never punished, may be traced in the annals of Rome, 
beyond the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, 
nor the consular office, nor the honours of a triumph, could exempt 
the most illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial subjection:^ his 
own descendants were included in the family of their common an- 
cestor; and the claims of adoption were not less sacred or less rigorous 
than those of nature. Without fear, though not without danger of 
abuse, the Roman legislators had reposed an unbounded confidence 
in the sentiments of paternal love ; and the oppression was tempered 
by the assurance, that each generation must succeed in its turn to the 
awful dignity of parent and master. 

The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice and 
humanity of Numa : and the maid who, With his father’s consent, had 
espoused a freeman, was protected from the disgrace of becoming the 
wife of a slave. In the first ages, when the city was pressed and often 
famished by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of nldren 
might be a frequent practice ; but as a Roman could not legally pur- 
chase the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must gradually fail, 

"j 1 . xlvii. tit. ii. le?. 14. No. 13. leg. 38. No. t. Such w*s the decision of Ulpian 

»nd Paul. 

, * :ihe ^ua mancipatio is most clearly defined by Ulpian (Fragment, x. sot, soa. cd Schult- 
mg) ; and best illustrated m the Antiquities of Hcineccius. 

, By Justinian, the old law, the jus necis of the Roman father (Institut. 1 . iv. til. ix. No, 
isrejMrted and reprobated. Some legaivestiges are left in the Pandects (i. xliii. tit. xxix. 

No. 4.) and the Collatio Legum Romanarum et Mosaicarum [tit. ii. No. 3. p. 1S9.), 
Except on public occuions, and in tile actual exercise of his ofiii o. In publicis locis atque 
tnuneribus, atque actionibus patrum, jura cum filiorum qui in m.'iglstrath sunt, potestatibus 
collata mterquu^ere pauUulum cl conniverc, &c. (Aul. Cell. Nodes Attic*, ii. a,). The 
tesrcns of the phitosopherlaurus were justified by the old and memorable example of F'abius 
•Si,"® Jtoty “ the style of Livy (xxiv, 44. 1 and tile homely idiom 

or Claudius Quadriganus the annalist. 
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ind the trade would he destroyed by the conquest of the republic. 
An imperfect right of property was at len^h communicated to sons j 
and the threefold distinction of profectitious, adventitious, and ^(h< 
fessional, was ascertained by the jurisprudence of the Code and Pan- 
dects.' Of all that proceeded from the father, he imparted only the 
use, and reserved the absolute dominion ; yet if his goods were sold, 
the filial portion was excepted, by a favourable interpretation, fr6m 
the demands of the creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, gift, 
or collateral succession, the property was secured to the son ; but the 
father, unless he had been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct 
during his life. As a just and prudent reward of military virtue, the 
spoils of the enemy were acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the 
soldier alone ; and the fair analogy was extended to the emoluments 
of any liberal profession, the salary of public service, and the sacred 
liberality of the emperor or the empress. The life of a citizen was less 
exposed than his fortune to the abuse of paternal power. Yet his life 
might be adverse to the interest or passions of an unworthy father; 
the same crimes that flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly 
felt by the humanity, of the Augustan age ; and the cruel Erixo, who 
whipt his son till he expired, was saved by the emperor from the just 
fury of the multitude.® The Roman father, from the license of servile 
dominion, was reduced to the gravity and moderation of a judge. The 
presence and opinion of Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile 
pronounced against an intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal 
of Arius. Hadrian transported to an island the jealous parent, who, 
like a robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate a 
youth, the incestuous lover of his stepmother.’ A private jurisdiction is 
repugnant to the spirit of monarchy ; the parent was again reduced from 
a judge to an accuser j and the magistrates were enjoined by Alexander 
Severus to hear his complaints and execute his sentence. He could 
no longer take the life of a son without incurring the guilt and punish- 
ment of murder ; and the pains of parricide, from which he had been 
excepted by the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted by the justice of 
Constantine.* The same protection was due to every period of exist- 
ence ; and reason must applaud the humanity of Paulus, for imputing 
the crime of murder to the father, who strangles, or starves, or aban- 
dons his new-born infant ; or exposes him in a public place to find the 
mercy which he himself had denied. But the exposition of children 
v/as the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it was sometimes 
prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised with impunity,!^ 
the nations who never entertained the Roman ideas of paternal power; 
and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human heart, represent with 

* Sec the gradual cnIar/;cmeDt and securUy of the in the Institutes (L ii. dt. 

ix.), the Pandects (1. xv. tt(, i. 1. xli. tit. i.), and the Code (1. iv. tit. xxvi, xxvit.). 

^ The examples of Erixo and Arius are reUtad by Seneca (de Clementia, i. ti, 15.), th« 
former with horror, the latter with applause. 

3 Qu6d latronis magts quam patria jure eum interfecit, nam patria potestas in pletate d«bat 
non in atrocitate conststere (Marcian, Institut. L xiv. in Pandect. L xlviit. tic. ix. Icff. 5.). 

* The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de ticariu and parricidist are repeated^ or rathor 
abridged, with the last supplements of Alexander Severus, Constantine, and Valendaiaii, in 
the Pandects [1. xWili. tit. Wii. ix.) and Code (L ix. tit. xvi, xvtLh See likewise die Thet^o* 
Sian Code (1. ix. tit. xiv, xv.), with Godefroy's Commentary ^—1x3.), who poursa 

of ancient and modern learning over these penal laws. 
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indifference a. popular custom which was palliated by the motives oi 
economy and compassion.* If the father could subdue his own 
fedings, he might escape, though not the censure, at least the chastise* 
loent of the laws ; and the Roman empire was stained with the blood 
of infants, till such murders were mcluded, by Valcntmian and his 
{soUeagues, in the letter and spint of the Cornelian Ian. The lessons 
«f jurisprudence " and Christianity had been insufficient to eradicate 
this inhuman practice, till their gentle influence was foUified by the 
terrors of capital punishment ^ 

Experience has proved, that savages are the tyrants of the female 
sex, and that the condition of women is usually softened bv the re- 
Snements of social lile In the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgus 
had delayed the season of marri.ige it was fived by Niima at the 
tendei age of twelve jears, thit the Roman husliand might educate 
to his will a pure and obedient virgin • According to the custom of 
antiquity, he bought his bride of her parents, and she fulhlled the 
coetnp/ ion, hy purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just intro- 
duction to his house and household deities A saenhee of fruits nas 
offered by the pontiffs in the piesence of ten witnesses , the contracting 
parties were seated on the same sheepskin , thc> tasted a salt c.ikc of 
far or nee, and this confaireation? which denoted the ancient food 
of Italy, served as an embUm of their mjstic union of mind and body. 
But this union on the side of the woman was rigorous and unet|uji; 
and she renounced the n ime and worship of her father’s house, to 
embrace a new servitude decorated only by the title of adoption A 
fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, bestowed on the 
mother of a family * (her proper appellation) the strange characters of 
Sister to her owncluldicn,and of daughter to her husband or master, w ho 
was invested with the plenitude of paternal power By his judg- 
ment or caprice her bclnv loui was approved, or censured, or chastised ; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death, and it was allowed, 
that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness,’ the sentence might be 

* When the Chremes of! erence reproache* hi*, uifc for not olietinir ins orders snd -spos- 
ing iheir infAHt he speaks like 7 fither and a master tnd bilent.eb iKc. scriipleb of i foul bh 
worn m Aupuleuks Metamorph \ x 337 ed iJclphin ) 

* Ihe opinion of the la*Ay^ > .and ihe discretion of the tna^strites had introduced in ihe 
tffne of lacilus some legnl restraints which might support his c j tnst of the bun mores of 
the (jermann to the bon® leges ilibi — thaiist>siy at K > nc dc Mi (yerinn c 19 ler- 
tuU (ad Nitiom-s 1 i c 15 ^ refutes hi> own charges and those of hia brethren aguiisithe 
heathen jurisprudence 

S I he wusc and humane sentence of the civilian Paul (1 it Skmentian m in Pirdect I 
xyv til ni leg 4 ) 1> reproLriiecJ as a mere muni precept by Ct. irj Nto t 1 in 

Jiilius PauIJus p 567—588 and Arnica Pep iim.» p 591 — 6o<’ wni m^lnt the op n n 
of Justus I ipsi is (Opp to II n 40^ ad I elgis cent 1 cpist 85 ar d a^ i | mi ve binding 
law by Uyukershoek de Jure otudcndi Llcros Opp i m ) 318— j40 Liira. Sectindo, p 
391—427 ) la a learned but aiigiy controversy the two fnenda dc\u.ied mlo the ojposite 
cjareme^ 

* Dionys Hal 1 11 92 Plutarch m N^uma, p 140 To tno^.a Kai to w 0 ov KuBapoi/ Kai 

aBiKTou eiri Ttf> yripoovTi ytvt<rdui 

S Among the HinreryV«;«<';;/ 1 tnticum or bearded whe it or the unbeirded , 

thenar, aiffirvrt, oryza whose description periectlj tallies with the rice of Sp^un and Italy 
I adopt this identity on tlie credit of M Paucton m hts useful and iaboriouh Metrologie (p. 
* 17 — 5 * 9 .) 

B Aul Gell (Noctes Attics, xviu 6 ) gives a ndiculous definition of iShiis Mehssus, Ma> 
*Toiia, qu* semel, »tat*r/amihas qus sxpius pepent as porcetra and scrophi in the iOMf 
ktiad tie then sidda the genuine meaning, qua lu mainmoniUTn ve\ in manuni convenerat 
J It was cDougn to have tasted wine, or to (he key of the cellar (PUn, Uish 

Nat xiv 24 ) 
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properly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for the sole profit of 
her lord ; and so clearly was woman defined, not as a person, but as a 
thing, that if the original title were deficient, she might be claimed, 
like other movables, by the use and possession of an entire year. 
The inclination of the Roman husband discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted bythe Athenian and Jewish laws : 
but, as polygamy was unknown, he could never admit to his bed a fairer 
or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome aspired to the com- 
mon benefits of a free and opulent republic : their wishes were gratified 
by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their ambition was un- 
successfully resisted by the gravity of Cato the Censor.' They de- 
clined the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the annual pre- 
scription by an absence of three days, and, without losing their name 
or independence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a mar- 
riage-contract. Of their private fortunes, they communicated the use, 
and secured the property : the estates of a wife could neither be alienated 
nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband ; their mutual gifts were pro- 
hibited bythe jealousy of the laws; and the misconduct of either 
party might afford, under another name, a future subject for an action 
of theft. To this loose and voluntary compact, religious and civil 
rites were no longer essential; and, between persons of a similar rank, 
the apparent community of life was allowed as sufficient evidence of 
their nuptials. The dignity of marriage was restored by the Chris- 
tians, who derived all spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful 
and the benediction of the priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and 
duties of the holy institution, were regulated by tlie tradition of the 
synagogue, the precepts of the gospel, and the canons of general or 
provincial synods ; and the conscience of the Christians was awed by 
the decrees and censures of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the ma- 
gistrates of Justinian were not subject to the authority of the church: 
the emperor consulted the unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and ths 
choice of matrimonial laws in the Code and Pandects, is directed by 
the earthly motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both 
sexes. J 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every rational 
contract, the Roman marriage required the prexious approbation 
of the parents. A father might be forced by some recent laws to 
supply the wants of a mature daughter; but even his insanity was not 
generally allowed to supersede the necessity of his consent. Tl^ 

' On the Opninn law we may hear the mitigating speech of Valerius FlaccuB, and the 
severe cenboridl oration of the elder Cato ^Liv xxmv. i — 8 ). I^ut we shall rather hear 
the pohbheil hislori.m of the en^hth, than the rough oratois of the sixth, century of Rome. 
The principles., and even the sijde, of Cato arc more accoiately preserv^ by Aulus Gellius 

ror the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, sec Selden (Uxor Ebraica, Opp. vol. 
ii. 529—800 ), Emgham (Chnsiian Antiquities, 1 . and Chardon ties Saci^ 

mens, vi.). 

3 I’he civil laws of marriage are exposed in the lustiiutes {I. i. tit. * )> the Pandects ( 1 . 
xxiii, xxlv, XXV.), and the Code (!. v.) : but as the title de ritii nuptlariim s yet imperfect, we 
are obliged to explore the fiagmentb of Ulpian (tit. ix. 590 \ and the Col.atio Legiim Mosai> 
carum i,iit. xvi. 790.1, with ilie Notes of Prthxus a^ Schulting, They find, in tile Cost* 
mentary of Servius (on the xst Georgic and the 4th £aeid), two curious passages. 
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causes of the dissolution of matrimony have varied among the Romans 
hut tile most solemn sacrament, the confarreation itself, might always 
be done away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the first ages, the 
fether of a family might sell his children, and his wife was reckoned 
in the number of his children : the domestic judge might pronounce 
the death of the offender, or his mercy might expel' her from his bed 
and house ; but the slavery of the wretched female was hopeless and 
perpetual, unless he asserted for his own convenience the manly pre- 
rogative of divorce. The wannest applause has been lavished on the 
virtue of the Romans, who abstained from the exercise of this tempt- 
ing privilege above five hundred years : ’ but the same fact evinces the 
unequal terms of a connexion in which the slave was unable to re- 
nounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. 
When the Roman matrons became the equal and voluntary compan- 
ions of their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, that marriage, 
like other partnerships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one of 
the associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corruption, this 

? rinciple was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious abuse. 

'assion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for the dis- 
solution of marriage ; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate 
of a freedman, declared the separation ; the most tender of human 
■ connexions was degraded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. 
According to the various conditions of life, both sexes alternately felt 
the disgrace and injury : an inconstant spouse transferred her wealth 
to a new family, abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, progeny 
to the paternal authority and care of her late husband ; a beautiful 
virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, indigent, and friendless; 
but the reluctance of the Romans, when they were pressed to marriage 
by Augustus, sufficiently marks, that the prevailing institutions were 
least favourable to the males. A specious theory is confuted by this 
free and perfect experiment, which demonstrates, that the liberty of 
divorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The facility of 
separation would destroy all mutual confidence, and inflame every 
trifling dispute : the minute difference between an husband and a 
Stranger, which might so easily be removed, might still more easily be 
forgotten ; and the matron, who in five years can submit to the em- 
braces of eight husbands, must cease to reverence tlie chastity of her 
own person.’ 

* According to Plutarch (p. 57,], Romulus allowed only three grounds of a divorce— drunk- 
ettness, aduliery, and false keys. Others isc, the husl>and who abused iiis stipreinacy forfeited 
half his goods to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and offered a saciiHce (with the re- 
mainder to the terrestrial deifies This stranw Jaw was either imaginary or traiwcnt. 

•* In the year of Home 533, Spurius Carvilius Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, but a barren 
wife (piony^ Hal. 1 . ii. 93. Plutarch, in Numa, p. 141, Valerius Maximus, 1 . 11. c, t. Aul. 
Gell. iv. 3.). He was quebtioned by the censors, and hated by the people ; but his divorce 
stood unimpeached In law, 

^ ^ —Sic fiunt oolo mariti 

Quinque per autumnos. (Juvenal, Satir. vi. 30.) 

A rapid succession, which may yet be credible, as well as the nonconsulum numero, sed 
maritorum annos suos computant, of Seneca (dc Bencficiis, iii. 16.). Jerom saw at Rome a 
triumphant husband bury hts twenty-fii st wife, who had interred twenty-two of his less sturdy 
1 * •* !*<J«cessors (Opp. i. go. ad Geroiuiam). But the ten husbands in a month of the poH 
Mnrtul, is an extravagant hyperbole (1. vL epigram 7.). 
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Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps the rapid 
progress of the evil The ancient worship of the Romans afforded a 
peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the complaints of a married 
life; but her epithet of Viriplaca^ the appeaser of husbands, too 
clearly indicates on which side submission and repentance were 
always expected. E^ery act of a citizen was subject to the judgment 
of the censorsj the first who used the privilege of divorce assigned, 
at their command, the motives of his conduct ; “ and a senator was 
expelled for dismissing his virgin spouse without the knowledge or 
advice of his friends. Whenever an action was instituted for the re- 
covery of a marriage-portion, the pmtor, as the guardian of equity, 
examined the cause and the characters, and gently inclined the scale 
in favour of the guiltless and injured party. Augustus, who united the 
powers of both magistrates, adopted their different modes of repress- 
ing or chastising the license of divorce.^ The presence of seven Ro- 
man witnesses was required for the validity of this solemn and 
deliberate act : if any adequate provocation had been given by the 
husband, instead of the delay of two years, he was compelled to refund 
immediately, or in the space of six months; but if he could arraign 
the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was expiated by the loss of 
the sixth or eighth part of her marriage-portion. The Christian 
princes ncre the first who specified the just causes of a private 
divorce; tlicir institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear to 
fluctuate between the custom of the empire and the wishes of the 
church,^ and the author of the Novels too frequently reforms the juris- 
prudence of the Code and Pandects. In the most rigorous laws, a 
wife was condemned to support a gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, 
unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in which cases 
the marriage, as it should seem, might have been dissolved by the hand 
of the executioner. But the sacred right of the husband was inva- 
riably maintained to deliver his name and family from the disgrace of 
adultery : the list of viortal sins, either male or female, was curtailed 
and enlarged by successive regulations, and the obstacles of incur- 
able impotence, long absence, and monastic profession, were allowed 
to rescind the matrunouial obligation. Whoever transgressed the 
permission of the law, was subject to various and heavy penalties, 
'I'he woman was stiipt of her wealth and ornaments, without except- 
ing the bodkin of her hair : if the man introduced a new bride into 
his bed, her fortune might be lawfully seized by the vengeance of his 
exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes commuted to a fine; the fine 
was sometimes aggravated by transportation to an island, or imprison- 
ment in a monastery : the injured party was released from the bonds 
of marriage ; but the offender, during life or a term of years, was 
disabled from the repetition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian 

* Sacelhim Viriplac« (Valer. Maxim. 1. ii. c. i ) in the Palatine region appears in the tiati 
of 'rhcoJubiiis, in the description of Home by Pubhus Victor, 

° Valcr. Maxim. 1. ii. c. 9. With some propriety he judges divorce more criminal *h<aB 
bacy r illo namque conjugalia sacra spreta tantumf hoc etiam injuriose tractaca. 

3 See the laws of AugiMus and his successors, in Heinec. ad l!«gem Papiam Poi^teeaitif 
C 29. in 0pp. vi. P. i. 323. 

/ Alis sunt leges Caesarum, alise Christ! ; aliud Papiniaaiis, aliud Pauluf notttt onecipi! 

llffrnm. i K.l.Un rT»^. irkwiiyi.* 1 jU a » h.. \ ’ W 
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yielded to the prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty 
of divorce by mutual consent: the civilians were unanimous," the 
theologians were divided," and the ambiguous word, which contains 
the precept of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom 
<rf a legislator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among the Ro- 
mans by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate 
aaid universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous commerce ^ of parents 
and children in the infinite series of ascending and descending genera- 
tions. Concerning the oblique and collateral branches, nature is in- 
different, reason mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt, 
the marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or 
exception : a Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, an 
Athenian, that of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his 
niece were applauded at Athens as an happy union of the dearest rela- 
tions. The profane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by interest 
or superstitiort to multiply the forbidden degrees ; but they inflexibly 
condemned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether 
first cousins should be touched by the same inteidict, revered the 
parental character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and adop- 
tion as a just imitation of the ties of blood. According to the proud 
maxims of the republic, a legal marriage could only be contracted by 
free citizens; an honourable, at least an ingenuous, birth was required 
for the spouse of a senator: but the blood of kings could never mingle 
in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman ; and the name of 
Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice,^ to live the concubines of 
Mark Antony and Titus.^ This appi ‘ion, indeed so injurious to the 
majesty, cannot without indulgence be applied to the manners, of these 
Oriental queens. A concubine, in the strict sense of the civilia.ns, 
was a woman of servile or plebeian extraction, the sole and faithful 
companion of a Roman citizen, who continued m a stale of celibacy. 
Her modest station below the honours of a wife, above the infamy of a 
prostitute, was acknowledged and approved by the laws ; from the age 

* The Institutes are silent, Lnt we may consult the Cottes of Theodos (I. iii tit. xvi. niih 
Godefroy’s Comment, i. 310.) and Jubtiiuan ( 1 . v. tit. xvii 1 , the Pandects ( 1 . x.\iv. tit. li ) and 
the Novelfi (xxii. cxvii. cxxvii. cxxxiv. cxl.}. Justinian fluctuated to the last between civil 
and ecclesiastical law. 

“ IrtpureGreek, itopvna is not a common word , nor can tiie proper menninjj, fbrnicaliou, 
be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a figurative sense, how far, and to what offences, 
may it be extended f Did Christ .speak the KabUmcal or iSynac tongue? Of what original 
word is TTopvtia the tranblaiion? How variously is that Greek word translated in the ver- 
sions ancient and modem ! There are two (Mufk x. ii. Luke xvi. 18 ) to one (Matthew 
xix. 9.) that such ground of divorce was not excepted by Jesus. Scuiie critics have presumed 
to think, by an evasive answer, he avoided the giving offence cither to the school of Sarnniai 
or to that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1 . hi. c. 18 — 22. 28. 31.), 

3 The principles of the Roman jurisprudence are exposed by ju.siinian (InstitiPt- 1 . i. tit. 
1C.) ; and the laws and manners of the different nations of antiquity concerning forbidden 
degrees, &c. are copiously evpiained by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law (p. to8. 
314—330.}, a work of amusing, though various, reading; but which cannot be praised for 
philoso^mical precision. 

♦ When her father Agrippa died (a.d. 44), Berenice was sixteen years of age (Joseph, i. 
Antiqviit. Judaic. 1 . xix. c. 9. p. 952. ed. Havercampk She was therefore above fifty years 
old when Titus (a.d. 79) invitus invitam invlsit This date would not have adorned the tra- 
gedy or pastoral of the tender Racine. 

5 The ^gyptta cAttjuHX of Virgil ^iEneid, vUi. 688.) seems to be numbered amun.u the 
monsters who viurred with Mark Antony against AugUdius, the senate, and the god^ of itaiyi 
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of Augustus to the tenth century, the use of this secondary marriagt * 
prevailed both in the West and East, and the humble virtues of a 
concubine were often preferred to the pomp and insolence of a noble 
matron. In this connexion, the two Antonines, the best of princes 
and of men, enjoyed the comforts of domestic love ; the example wM 
imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful of their 
families. If at any time they desired to legitimate their natural chil- 
dren, the conversion was instantly performed by the celebration ot 
their nuptials with a partner whose fruitfulness and fidelity they had 
already tried. By this epithet of natural, the offspring of the concu- 
bine were distinguished from the spurious brood of adultery, prostitu- 
tion, and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the necessary 
aliments of life ; and these natural children alone were capable of 
succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed father. 
According to the rigour of law, bastards were entitled only to the name 
and condition of their mother, from whom they might derive the char- 
acter of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of every 
family were adopted without reproach as the children of the state.* 

The relation of guardian and ward, or in Roman words of tutor and 
pupil, which covers so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects,’ is 
of a very simple and uniform nature. The person and property of 
an orphan must always be trusted to the custody of some discreet 
friend. If the deceased father had not signified his choice, the 
eguu/s, or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to 
act as the natural guardians : the Athenians were apprehensive of ex- 
posing the infant to the power of those most interested in his death; 
but an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, that the 
charge of tutelage should constantly attend the emolument of succes- 
sion.*’ If the choice of the father, and the line of consanguinity, 
afforded no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied by the nomin- 
ation of the pnetor of the city, or the president ol the province, But 
the person whom they named to this ptiblic office might be legally 
excused by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or inability, by pre- 
vious enmity or adverse interest, by the number of children or guard- 
ianships with which he was already burthened, and by the immunities 
which were granted to the useful labours of magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, and professors. Till the infant could speak and think, he 
was represented by the tutor, whose authority was finally determined 
by the age of puberty. Without his consent, no act of the pupil couM 
bind himself to his own prejudice, though it might oblige others for Bis 
personal benefit. It is needless to observe, that the tutor often gave 
security, and always rendered an account, and that the want of dili- 
gence or integrity exposed him to a civil and almost criminal action 
for the violation of his sacred trust. The age of puberty had been 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen ; but as the faculties of the 

* The humble but legal rights of concubines and natural children, are stated in the Insti- 
tutes ( 1 . i. tit. X.), thePaudecls il. i. tit. vii.), the Code (L v. tit. xxv, ), and the Novels (Ixaiv, 
Ixxxix.). The rese.'irches of lieinccciux and Ciann.rne (ad Legem Juliain ct Papiam-Poi^ 
pseam, c. iv. 164. Opere Posthume, p. joS'-*is 6.J illustrate this uuureMmg and domestic 
subject, 

* See the article of grtiardians and ward< 111 the Institutes (L i. tit xili-^xxvi i, tLe Puiulecti 
iL xxvi, xxvu.;, and tlic Code ( 1 , v. tu. 
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mind ripen more slowly than those of the body, a curator was inter- 
posed to guard the fortunes of a Roman youth from his own inexperi- 
ence and headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first instituted 
by the praetor, to save a family from the blind havoc of a prodigal or 
madman j and the minor was compelled by the laws, to solicit the 
same protection, to give validity to his acts till he accomplished the 
full period of twenty-five years. Women were condemned to the 
perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians ; a sex created 
to please and obey was never supposed to have attained the age of 
xeason and experience. Such at least was the stern and haughty 
spirit of the ancient law, which had been insensibly mollified before the 
time of Justin'an. 

II. The original right of property can only be justified by the acci- 
dent or merit of prior occupancy ; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians.' The savage who 
hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, or applies 
a string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature the just pro- 
prietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The materials were 
common to all, the new form, the produce of his time and simple in- 
dustry, belongs solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, with- 
•wut a sense of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of 
the forest overtaken or slam by his personal strength and dexterity. 
If his provident care preserves and multiplies the tame animals, whose 
nature is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a perpetual title 
to the use and service of their numerous progeny, which derives its 
existence from him alone. If he incloses and cultivates a field for 
their sustenance and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
soil ; the seed, the manure, the labour, create a new value, and the re- 
wards of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues of the revolving 
year. In the successive states of society, the hunter, the shepherd, the 
husbandman, may defend their possessions by two reasons which 
forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human mind : that whatever they 
enjoy is the fruit of their own industry ; and, that every man who en- 
vies their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exercise of 
similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be the freedom and plenty of a 
small colony cast on a fruitful island. But the colony multiplies, while 
the space still continues the same : the common rights, the equal in- 
heritance of mankind, are engrossed by the bold and crafty ; each field 
and forest is circumscribed by the landmarks of a jealous master ; 
and it is the peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence, that it asserts 
the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of the earth, the 
air, and the waters. In the progress from primitive equity to final in- 
justice, the steps arc silent, the shades are almost imperceptible, and 
the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws and artificial reason. 
The active insatiate principle of self-love can alone mipply the arts of 
life and the wages of industry ; and as soon as civil government and 
exclusive property have been introduced, they become necessary to the 
existence of the human race. Except in the singular institutions ol 

- '..I".''".'**- f H.yit. I, ii. Compare the pure and precise reasoning of Caius and Heincct. 
( 1 . It tit. 1. 69.) with the loose prolixity of 'Ilicophihis (p 207-^365. }« The opinioosof Ulpius 
itre pttiervcil in the Pandects ( 1 . i. tit, viii. leg. 41. No. *.). 
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Sparta, the wisest l^islators have disapproved an agrarian law as a 
false and dangerous innovation. Among the Romans, the enormous 
disproportion of wealth surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful 
tradition and an obsolete statute ; a tradition that the poorest follower 
of Romulus had been endowed with the perpetual inheritance of two 
jugera^ a statute which confined the richest citizen to the measure of 
five hundred jugera, or three hundred and twelve acres of land. The 
original territory of Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and 
meadow along the banks of the Tyber ; and domestic exchange could 
add nothing to the national stock. But the goods of an alien or enemy 
were lawfully exposed to the first hostile occupier ; the city was en- 
riched by the profitable trade of war ; and the blood of her sons was 
the only price that was paid for the Volscian sheep, the slaves of 
Britain, or the gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the language 
of ancient jurisprudence, which was corrupted and forgotten before the 
age of Justinian, these spoils were distinguished by the name of man- 
ctps or mancipiunt, taken with the hand ; and whenever they were 
sold or emancipated, the purchaser required some assurance that they 
had been the property of an enemy, and not of a fellow-citizen.’ A 
citizen could only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, and such 
dereliction of a valuable interest could not easily be presumed. Yet 
according to the twelve tables, a prescription of one year for mov- 
ables, and of two years for immovables, abolished the claim of the 
ancient master, if the actual possessor had acquired them by a fair 
transaction from the person whom he believed to be the lawful pro- 
prietor.5 Such conscientious injustice, without any mixture of fraud 
or force, could seldom injure the members of a small republic ; but 
the various periods of three, of ten, or of twenty years, determined by 
Justinian, are more suitable to the latitude of a great empire. It is 
only in the term of prescription that the distinction of real and per- 
sonal fortune has been remarked by the civilians, and their general 
idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and absolute dominion. 
The subordinate exceptions of use, of usufruct,*' of servitudes^ im- 
posed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and houses, are abund- 
antly explained by the professors of jurisprudence. The claims of 
property, as far as they are altered by the mixture, the division, or the 
transformation of substances, are investigated with metaphysical sub- 
tlety by the same civilians. 

* The hertdium of the first Romans is defined by Varro (de Re Rusticfi, L i. c. a. p. Z4X, 
c. 10. p. 160. cd. Gesner). and clouded by Plmjr’s declamation Natur. xviii. *.). A 

Just and learned comment is given in the Administration des Terres chea les Romains (p^ 
12 — 66.). 

® The res mancipe is explained from faint and remote lights by Ulpian (Fragment, UL 
xviiL 6r8.) and Bynkershoek (Opp- i. 306,}. The definition is somewhat arbitrary ; and as 
none except myself have assigned a reason, I am diffident of my own. 

3 From this short prescription, Hume (&says, L infers that there could not then be 
more order and settlement in Italy than novn amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his ad- 
versary Wallace, he is reproached, and not without reason, for overlooking the conditions 
(Institut, 1, ii. tit. vi.). 

Institutes ( 1 . t tit. iv, v.) and the Pandects ft. vil.). Noodt has composed a learned and 
distinct treatise de Usufmeti (0pp. tom, i, 387.). 

S The questions de Serviiuiibus are discuss^ in the Institutes ( 1 . it. tit. iii.) and Pandects 
( 1 . viii.}. Cicero (pro Muren&, c. 9 ) and Lactant. (Institut. Divin. 1 . t c. i.) afiect to laugh 
ot the insignificant doctrine, de aquA, pluvi& arcendi, &c. Yet it might be of frequent use 
aiuoug litigious neighbours, both tn town and country. 
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The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined by hi? 
death; but the possession, without any appearance of change, is 
peaceably continued in his children, the associates of his toil and the 
partners of his wealth. This natural inheritance has been protected 
by the legislators of every climate and age, and the father is en- 
couraged to persevere in slow and distant improvements, by the tender 
hope, that a long posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The 
priifciple of hereditary succession is universal, but the order has been 
variously established by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of 
national institutions, or by some partial example, which was originally 
decided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence of the Romans ap- 

f ears to have deviated from the equality of nature, much less than the 
ewish,' the Athenian,’ or the English institutions.^ On the death of 
a citizen, all his descendants, unless they were already freed from his 
paternal power, were called to the inheritance of his possessions. The 
insolent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown ; the two sexes 
were placed on a just level ; all the sons and daughters were entitled 
to an equal portion of the patrimonial estate ; and if any of the sons 
had been intercepted by a premature death, his person was represented, 
and his share was divided, by his surviving cliildrcn. On the failure 
of the direct line, the right of succession must diverge to the collateral 
branches. The degrees of kindred t are numbered by the civilians, 
ascending from the last possessor toacommon parent, and descending 
from the common p.arcnt to the next licir : my father stand.s in the 
first degree, my brother in the second, his children in the third, and 
the remainder of the series may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in 
a genealogical table. In this computation, a distinction was made, 
essential to the laws and even the constitution of Rome j the agnats, 
or persons connected by a line of maljs, were called, as they stood in 
the nc.arest degree, to an equal partition ; but a female was incapable 
of transmitting any legal claims ; and tac co^nats of every rank, with- 
out excepting the dear rcl.ilion of a mother and a son, were disin- 
herited by the twelve tables, as strangers and aliens. Among the 
Romans, a gens or Uncage was united by a common 7iatiie and do- 
mestic rites ; the various cognotncus or sunintnes of Scipio, or Mar- 
cellus, distinguished from each other the subordinate branches or 
families of the Cornelian or Claudian race : the default of the agnats, 
of the same surname, was supplied by the larger denomination of 
gentiles; and the vigilance of the laws maintained, in the same name, 
the perpetual descent of religion and property. A similar principle 

* Among the patriarch.^ the first-born enjoyed a mystic and spiritual primogeniture (Genes. 
XXV. 31.)*, In the land of Canaan he was entitled to a double portion of inhcritaace (Deu* 
leron. xxi. 17. with Le Clerc’.s judicious Commentary). 

® At Athens the sons were equal, but the poor daughters were endowed at the discretion 
of their bothers. See the xXi/piKot pleadings of Isasus (in the yiith volume of the Gree^ 
Orators), illustrated by the version and comment of Sir W. Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and 
a man of genius 

^ In England, the ’eldest non alone inherits all the land, a law, says tlie orthodox judge 
Blackstonc (Comment, on the Laws of England, ii. sie.) unjust only in the opinion of younger 
hrothers. It m^ay be of some political use in sharpening their industry. 

^ Llackstone’s Tables (ii. aoa.) represent and compare the degrees of the civil with those ol 
the Canon and common law. A separate tract of Julius Pauluc, de gradibuH et affinibus, U 
msertcu or alTidged in Uic Pandects (U xxxviii. tiu x,). lu the viitli degrees he cooiyuiot 
i 3 ,] 1034 persons. 
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dictated the Voconian law,' which abolished the right of female in- 
lieritance. As long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, the 
adoption of the wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. But the 
equal succession of independent matrons, supported their pride and 
luxury, and might transport into a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato= were revered, they tended to 
perpetuate in each family a just and viituous mediocrity ; till female 
blandishments insensibly triumphed ; and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigour of the 
decemvirs was tempted by the equity of the praetors. Their edicts 
restored emancipated and posthumous children to the rights of nature j 
and upon the failure of the ngnats, they preferred the blood of the 
cognats to the name of the Gentiles, whose title and character were in- 
sensibly covered with oblivion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers 
and sons was established in the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by 
the humanity of the senate. A new and more impartial order was 
introduced by the Novels of Justinian, who affected to revive the juris- 
prudence of the twelve tables. The lines of masculine and female 
kindred were confounded : the descending, ascending, and collateral 
senes, was accurately defined ; and each degree, according to the 
proximity of blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions 
of a Koman citizen.^ 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least by the 
general and permanent re.'ison of the lawgiver : but tliis order ts fre- 
quently violated by the arbitrary and partial svtlls which prolong the 
dominion of the testator beyond the grave.* In the simple state of 
society, this last use or abuse of the right of property is seldom in- 
dulged : it was introduced at Athens by the laws of Solon ; and the 
private testaments of the father of a family are authorized by the twelve 
tables. Before the lime of the decemvirs, ^ a Roman citizen exposed 
his wishes and motives to the assembly of the thirty cunm or parishes, 
and the general law of inheritance was suspended by an occasional 
act of the legislature. After the permission of the decemvirs, each 
private lawgiver promulgated his verbal or written tcst.T.ment in the 
presence of five citizens, who represented the five classes of the Roman 
people ; a si.xth witness attested their concurrence ; a seventh weighed 
the copper money, which was paid by an imaginary putchaser; and 
the estate was emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. 

' The Voconian law was enacted in the year of Rome 58*. _ The younger Scipin,^ who was 
then xvil years of a^e (Frenshemins, Supplement. Livian. xlvl. 40,), fouuii an occasion of cx- 
crcisinj^ Ins generosity to his mother, M>iers, &c. (Polyb. ii. 1. xxxi. 1453. ed. Gronov, a do- 
witness). 

® Lcficia Voconiam, (Ernesti, Clavk Ciccroniana^ magnft. voce bonis l.xieribus (at Ixv years 
of age) suasisscmi says old Cato (dc Scncctute, c. 5.)* Aul. Uell. (vii. 13. xvii. 6.) has saved 
some passages. 

3 Law of succession In the Institutes of Cams (1. ii, tit. viii. 130.) and J astinian (1. iii. tit. 
vi. with the Greek version of Theophil. p, <15 — 575. 588 — 600.), the Pandects (1. xxxviii. tit. 
vi — xvii.), the Code (1. vi. tit. Iv—lx.), and the Novels (cxviii.). 

* Tliat succession was the rwfr, testament the exceftion^ is proved by Taylor (Elements of 
Civil Law, p. 519 — 527.), a learned, rambling, spirited writer. In the iid and iiid books 
the method of the Institutes is doubtless preposterous; and the Chancellor Duquesseau 
(Oeuvres, L 975.) wishes hU countryman Bomatiu the place of Tribonian. Yet coveixa*\t^ 
before smetssions is not surely the natural order of the civil laws, 

9 Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens a childitu father only 
c«iu!d make a will (Plutarch, in Solone, 1. 164. Isacus and Juucs). 
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This sjnguiar ceremony,* which excited the wonder of the Greelcs, was 
Still practised in the age of Severus; hut the praetors had already 
approved a more simple testament, for which they required the 
seals and signatures of seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, 
and purposely summoned for the execution of that important act. A 
domestic monarch, who reigned over the lives and fortunes of his 
children, might distribute their respective shares according to the de- 
grees of their merit or his affection : his arbitrary displeasure chastised 
an unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance and the mortifying 
preference of a stranger. But the experience of unnatural parents re- 
commended some limitations of their testamentary power's. A son, or, 
by the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be dis- 
inherited by their silence : they were compelled to name the criminal, 
and to specify the offence ; and the justice of the emperor enumerated 
the sole causes that could justify such a violation of the first principles 
of nature and society.’ Unless a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had 
been reserved for the children, they were entitled to institute an action 
or complaint of inoffuiotcs testament; to suppose that their father’s 
understanding was impaired by sickness or age ; and respectfully to 
appeal from his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of the 
magistrate. In the Roman jurisprudence, an essential distinction was 
admitted between the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs who 
succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of the 
substance of the testator, represented his civil and religious character, 
asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the gifts of 
friendship or liberality which his last will had bequeathed under the 
name of legacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality of a dying 
man might exhaust the inheritance, and leave only risk and labour to 
his successor, he was empowered to retain the Falcidian portion ; to 
deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own 
emolument. A reasonable time was allowed to examine the proportion 
between the debts and the estate, to decide whether he should accept 
or refuse the testament ; and if he used the benefit of an inventory, 
the demands of the creditors could not exceed the valuation of the 
effects. The last will of the citizen might be altered during his life 
or rescinded after his death ; the persons whom he named might die 
before him, dr reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some legal dis- 
qualification. In the contemplation of these events, he was permitted 
to substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other according 
to the order of the testament ; and the incapacity of a madman or an 
infant to bequeath his property, might be supplied by a similar sub- 
stitution.* But the power of the testator expired with the acceptance 

’ The tesUment of Augustus is specified by Suetonius (in August c. loi. m Neron. c. 4.), 
who may be studied as a code of Roman antiquities. Plutarch (Opuscul. ti. 976,} is surprised 
OTay de dtafitjKai ypaipwciv irtpovs fity awoXinruuai KKijpovofioutf inpoi dc 
vtoXovffi Tap ovaiav- I’he language of Ulpian (Frag^ment. tit. xx. 627. ed. Schulting) is 
almost too exclusive — solum ir. usft cst. 

® Justinian (Novell, cxv. No. 3, 4.) enumerates only the public and private crimes, for 
which a son might likewise disinherit his father. 

3 The SHbstitntimtsfidei'Coimhissaires of the modem civil law is a feudal Idea grafted on 
the Roman jurisprudence, and bears scarcely any resemblance to the ancient fidei'Commissa 
(Inatitut. du Droit Francois, i. 347. Denissart, Decis. de Jurisprud. iv. 577.). They weT6 
stretched to the fourth degree by an abuse of the cUath Kovel ; a partial, perplexed, 
clamatory bw. 
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of the testament; each Roman of mature age and discretion acquired 
the absolute dominion of his inheritance, and the simplicity of the 
civil law was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of codicils. 
If a Roman was surprised by death in a remote province of the empire, 
he addressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testamentary heir; 
who fulfilled with honour, or neglected with impunity, this last request, 
uhich the judges before the age of Augustus were not authorized to 
enforce. A codicil might be expressed in any mode, or in any lan- 
guage ; but the subscription of five witnesses must declare that it was 
the genuine composition of the author. His intention, however laud- 
able, was sometimes illegal; and the invention of fidei-commissa, m 
trusts, arose from the struggle between natural justice and positive 
jurisprudence. A stranger of Greece or Africa might be the friend or 
benefactor of a childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, 
could act as his heir. The Voconian law, which abolished female 
succession, restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the 
sum of one hundred thousand sesterces;' and an only daughter was 
condemned almost as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal of 
friendship, and parental affection, suggested a liberal artifice : a quali- 
fied citizen was named in the testament, with a prayer or injunctioa 
that he would restore the inheritance to the person for whom it was 
truly intended. Various was the conduct of the trustees in this pain- 
ful situation: they had sworn to observe the laws of their country, 
but honour prompted them to violate their oath ; and if theypreferrM 
their interest under the mask of patriotism, they forfeited the esteem 
of every virtuous mind. The declaration of Augustus relieved theii 
doubts, gave a legal sanction to confidential testaments and codicils, 
and gently unravelled the forms and restraints of the republican juris- 
prudence.’ But as the new practice of trusts degenerated into some 
abuse, the trustee was enabled, by theTrebellian and Pegasian decrees, 
to reserve one fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the head of the 
real heir all the debts and actions of the succession. The interpret- 
ation of testaments was strict and literal; but the language of trusts 
and codicils was delivered from the minute and technical accuracy of 
the civilians.^ 

III. The general duties of mankind are imposed by their public and 
private relations : but their specific obligations to each other can only 
be the effect of, i. a promise, 2. a benefit, or, 3. an injury : and whA 
these obligations are ratified by law, the interested party may compel 
the performance by a judicial action. On this principle the civilians 
of every country have erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclu- 
sion of universal reason and justice.* 

' Dion Cassius (ii. 1. Ivi. 814. with Reimar's Notes) specifies in Greek money the mm cil 
^5,000 drachms. 

” The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheritance are findy, though somedmet fanafuCj, 
deduced by M^tesq. (Espnt des Loix, 1 xxvu.). 

3 or the civil jurispruaence of successions, testament codicils, le»cies, and trusts, tha 
principles are ascertained in the Institutes of Cnius (L ii. tit il— ix. 91.), Justinian (1. ii* tit s 
—XXV.), and Thcophil. (p. 328.); and the immense detail occupies twelve boote (xXfiu«- 
xxxix.) of the Pandects. 

4 The Institutes of Caius (1. H. tit. ix, x. 144.}, ol Justinian (1. iiL ut nv— BOC. L It tit w 
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1. The goddess of faith (of human and social faith) was worshiracd,- 
not only in her temples, but in the lives of the Ronvins ; and if that 
nation was deficient in the more amiable qualities of benevolence and 
generosity, they astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple 
performance of the most burthensome engagements.' Yet among the 
same people, according to the rigid maxims of the patricians and de- 
cemvirs, a naked pact, a promise, or even an oath, did not create any 
civil obligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal form of stipula- 
tion. Whatever might be the etymology of the Latin word, it con- 
veyed the idea of a fiim and irrevocable contract, which was always 
expressed in the mode of a question and answer. Do you promise to 
pay me one hundied pieces of gold? was the solemn interrogation of 
Sciiis. I do promise — was the reply of Sempronius. The friends of 
Sempronius, who answered for his ability and inclination, might be 
separately sued at the option of Seius ; and the benefit of partition, or 
order of reciprocal actions, insensibly deviated from the strict theory 
of stipulation. The most cautious and deliberate consent was justly 
required to sustain the validity of .a gratuitous piomise; and the citi- 
jcn who might h.ive obtained a legal security, incurred the suspicion 
of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the 
civilians successfully laboured to convert simple engagements into the 
form of solemn stipulations. The praitors, as the guardians of social 
faith,' admitted every rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate 
act, which in their tribunal produced an equitable obligation, and for 
which they gave an action and a remedy." 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they were contracted by 
the delivery of a thing, arc marked by the civili.ins with the epithet of 
real.’ A grateful return is due to the author of a benefit ; and whoever 
is entrusted with the property of another, has bound himself to the sa- 
cred duty of restitution. In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of ge- 
nerosity is on the side of the lender only, in a deposit on the side oi the 
receiver; but in a /'/ri/ge, and the rest of the selfish commerce of oi di- 
nary life, the benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the obligation 
to restore is variously modified by the nature of the transaction. The 
Latin language very happily expresses the fundamendal difference be- 
tween the commodaUtvi and the inutuwn, which our poverty is re- 
duced to confound under the v.nguc.'md common appclhntion of a loan. 
In the former, the borrower was obliged to restore the same individual 
thing with which he had been accommodated for the temporary sup- 
]fly of his wants; in the latter it was destined for his use and con- 
sumption, and he discharged this mutual engagement, by substituting 
the same specific value, according to a just estimation of number, of 

vL), and of TheophH. (p. distinguish four sorts of obIi^ations»aut fv, aiit veriiSf aut 
littfis, autrtwijrffjfi : but I confess myself partial to my own division. 

^ How much IS the cool, rational evidence of PoJyb, ( 1 , vi. 693. I. xxxi. 2459.) superior to 
7as:\ie, indUermnnate applavi^ic — omuium maxime ct praccipue fitiem colml ^A. Gellius, xx. 1,), 

^ The J us Prsetoriutu de Pactis et Transactionibus is a separate and satisfacto^ treatise of 
Gsrard Noodt ( 0 pp. i. 483.). And I will here observe that the Uuiversities of Holland aad 
lhandenbur{(h, in the beginning of the present century, appear to have studied the civil law 
on the most just and liberal principles. « 

3 The nice and various subject of contracts 'by consent, is spread over four boolcs (xvH^ 
of the Pandects, and is one of the parts best deserving of the attention of an English 
siudtaL 
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weight, and of measiire. In the contract of sale, the absolute dominion 
is transferml to the purchaser, and he repays the benefit with an ade- 
quate sum of gold or silver, the pnee and universal standard of all 
earthly possessions. The obligation of another contract, that of laca- 
lion, is of a more complicated kind. Lands or houses, labour or ta- 
lents, may be hired for a definite term ; at the expiration of the time, 
the thing itself must be restored to the owner with an additional re- 
ward for the beneficial occupation and employment. In these lucra- 
tive contracts, to winch may be added those of partnership and com- 
missions, the civilians sometimes imagine the delivery of the object, 
and sometimes presume the consent of the parties. The substantial 
pledge has been refined into the invisible rights of a mortgage or hy- 
potheca; and the agreement of sale, for a certain price, imputes, from 
that moment, the chances of gain or loss tc the account of the pur- 
chaser. It may be fairiy supposed, that every man' will obey the 
dictates of his interest ; and if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to 
sustain the expence, of the transaction. In this boundless subject, the 
historian will observe the luL.ition of land and money, the rent of the 
one and the interest of the other, as they materially affect the pros- 
perity of agriculture and commerce. The landlord was often obliged 
to advance the stock and instruments of husbandry, and to content 
himself with a partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was op- 
pressed by accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a pro- 
portionable relief from the equity of the laws; five years w'ere the 
customary term, and no solid or costly improvements could be ex- 
pected fiom a farmer, who, at each moment, might be ejected by the 
sale of the estate.' Usury,’ the inveterate grievance of the city, had 
been discouiagcd by the twelve tables,^ -ind abolished by the clamours 
of the people. It was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated 
by the discretion of the pr.etors, and linally determined by the Code 
of Justinian. I'ersons of illustrious rank were confined to the moder- 
ate profit of four per cent.; six was pronounced to be the ordinary and , 
legal stand, ird ot interest; eight was allowed for the convenience of 
manufactories and merchants ; twelve was granted to nautical in- 
surance, which the wiser ancients had not attempted to define; but 
except in this peiilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury was 

* The covenants of rent ?re t’efined in ihc PanJeetb {X. xix.) and the Code (L iv. tit. 

The qiutniiicrujiiiiii, or tcTi uf live year'-, appears to have been a custom rainer Uian « 
law; t)ui uil'i.iuce all le.XiC'i uf Lind were determined u> nine ^ears. 'I K>s UimtatiOD wu 
removed only in the year 1775 Euc>clup. Mulhodiq. i. dc la Jini>-prud. p 663 ) ; and I aV 
Sorry loobhervc that it yctpicvavls in the beauteous and happy country where 1 am permitted 
to rebide. 

® I nughi unpUcitly acCjnicscc in the sense and learning of the three books of G. Noodt, do 
foenore ei U'.un-i ttJpp. i. 175 — 'Phe I’ltcrprctanon of tlic or ceuirsimat nsuTa at 
twelve, tile :ir ..t one, per ceat. is maintained by the best critics and civUiaus Noodt (U 

ii.c. a. p. ao7 \ Gi.iv in.i i(.)pp. p 205, &c 210 llctncc. (Aiuiqiutat. ad IiibiituC. I. iii, tit. xv.), 
Monte^q. (I. sprit des Lou’s,!, xxu. c. 22. li. 36, Defense de f Esprit des Loix, iu. 478, &C./, 
and above ail John Frederic Ciumuv (dc IVeunia Vctcii, 1 . iii. c- 13. p. 213. and hjs> threo 
AutexcgebCb, p. 455 — '655-i (he fuiinder, or at least the champiopi of ihiii probable opuatoa 
which is, however, pctple.vcd with sonic diHiciiUies. 

S Piiino xii tabulus sanciiuni cst ne quis unciaiio feenore amplius exercerct (Tacit. ,^nal» 
vi. 16. y. Pour pen (Montesq Fsprit des Loix, I. xxu. c. aa.) qu'on soit versfe dans I’histoira 
de Rome, on verra qu'itiie parciile loi nc devoit pas ^tre Touvrage des decemvirs. Wtt 
Tacitns ignorant— or 'lUipid ? Lut the wiser and more vuiuoiis p.-ttricuins might sacrifice thCT 
avarice to tlieir anibitiou, and tnight attempt toclieck the Odious piactice by such ^tercat 
AO lender would accept, and such ^eiialUc* «u oo ucoiui would iocur. 
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severely restrained.’ The most simple interest vas condei^ed by 
the clergy of the East and West:' but tjie sense of mutual benefit, 
which had triumphed over the laws of the republic, have resisted with 
equal firmness the decrees of the church, and even the prejudices of 
mankind.^ 

3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation of -repairing an 
injury ; and the sufferer by private injustice, acquires a personal right 
and a legitimate action. If the property of another be entrusted to 
our care, the requisite degree of care may rise and fall according to 
the benefit which we derive from such temporary possession ; we are 
seldom made responsible for inevitable accident, but the consequences 
of a voluntary fault must always be imputed to the author,'* A Roman 
pursued and recovered his stolen goods by a civil action of theft ; 
they might pass through a succession of pure and innocent hands, but 
nothing less than a prescription of thirty years could extinguish his 
original claim. They were restored by the sentence of the praetor, and 
the injury ■was compensated by double, or threefold, or even quadruple 
damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by sacred fraud or open 
rapine, as the robber had been surprised m the fact or detected by a 
subsequent research. The Aquilian law ^ defended the living property 
of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or negli- 
gence : the highest price was allowed that could be ascribed to the 
domestic animal at any moment of the year preceding his death ; a 
similar latitude of thirty days was granted on the destruction of any 
Other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted or sharpened by 
the manners of the times and the sensibility of the individual : the 
pain or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated 
by a pecuniary equivalent. The rude jurispnidence of the decemvirs 
had confounded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the fracture 
of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of 
twenty-five asses. But the same denomination of money was reduced, 
in three centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce ; and 
the insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap 
amusement of breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve tables. 
Veratius ran through the streets striking on the face the inoffensive 
passengers, and his attendant purse-bearer immediately silenced their 
clamours by the legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, about the 
value of one shilling.® The equity of the praetors examined and 


* * Justinian has not condescended to give usury a place in his Institutes ; but the necessary 
roles and restnctions are inserted in the Pandects (L x»i. tit. i, ii.) and the Code iv. tiL 
zxxii, xxxiii,). 

^ The fathers are unanimous (Barbcyrac» Morale des Peres, p. 1^4, &c.): Cyprian, Lae« 
tantius, Basil, Chrysostom (see his frivolous arguments in Noodt, L 1. c. 7. p. 186.}, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Ambrose, Terom, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 

3 ^to, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or abuse of usury. Ac* 
cording to the etymology of/tnus and toxos, the principal is supposed to gen^raU the in> 
terest ; a breed of bamn metal, exclaims Sbakspwe'-’and the stage is the echo of the 
public voice. 

4 Sir W. Jones has given an ingenious and rational Essay on the law of Bailment (London, 
2781, za7. Svo.). He is perhaps the only lawyer equally conversant with the year>books of 
Westminster, the Commentaries of XJlpian, theAttic pleadings of Isxus, and the tcntenees of 
Arabian and Persian cadhis. 

5 Noodt ( 0 pp. i. 737^x73.) has composed a separate treatise, ad X^cgem Aquiliiffl (Pandect 
1. ix. tit. ii.). 

0 Atil. Cell. (Noct Attic, xx. x%) borrowed his story from the Commentaries of Q. Labeo 
on the xii tables. * 
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estimated the distinct meriK jof each particular complaint. In the 
adjudication of civil damage^'the magistrate assumed a right to con- 
sider the various circumstances of time and ^ace, of age and dignity, 
which may aggravate the shame and sufferings of the injured person ; 
but if he admitted the idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he in- 
vaded the province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of the 
criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered by 
eight horses, is repiesented by Livy as the first and the last instance 
of Roman cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious crimes.* 
But this act of justice, or revenge, was inflicted on a foreign enemy in 
the heat of victory, and at the command of a single man. The twelve 
tables afford a more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they 
were framed by the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free 
voices of the people ; yet these laws, like the statutes of Draco,” are 
written in characters of blood.^ They approve the inhuman and un- 
equal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the 
offender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of 
copper. The decemvirs distributed with much liberality the slighter 
chastisements of flagellation and servitude ; and nine crimes of a very 
different complexion are adjudged worthy of death, i. Any act of 
treason against the state, or of correspondence with the public enemy. 
The mode of execution was painful and ignominious : tl.e head of the 
degenerate Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands were tied behind 
his back, and, after he had been scourged by the lictor, he was sus- 
pended in the midst of the forum on a cross, or inauspicious tree. 2. 
Nocturnal meetings in the city; whatever might be the pretence, of 
pleasure, or religion, or the public good. 3. The murder of a citizen ; 
for which the common feelings of mankind demand the blood of the 
murderer. Poison is still more odious than the sword or dagger ; and 
we are surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, how early such 
subtle wickedness had infected the simplicity of the republic, and the 
chaste virtues of the Roman matrons.” The parricide who violated 
the duties of nature and gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, 
inclosed in a sack ; and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were 
successively added as the most suitable companions.* Italy produces 

* The narrative of Livy (i. 28.) is weighty wad sotcran. At tu dictis Albane nianeres is an 
hardi renection» unworthy of VirgiFs humanity (^iieid, viii. 643.). Heync, with his lia&l 
good taste, observes that the subject was too horrid for the shield of /Eneas (iii. as^. 

^ The age of Draco /Olympiad xx.xix. i.) is fixed by Sir John Marshwni (Canon Chronicu^f 
p. 593-) and Corsini (Fasti Attici, in. 6a.). For his Jaws, see the writers on the govOTiment 
of Athens, Sigonius, nleurslus, Potter, &c. 

3 The viilh, de delictis, of the xii tables is delineated by Gravina (0pp. p. ags.jWitha 
Commenury, p. 9x4.). Aul. Cell. (xx. 1.) and the Collatio I<egum Mosaicorum el Roman* 
arum afford much original information. 

* Livy mentions two remarkable and flagitious sras, of 3000 persons accused, and of nil 
Aoble matrons convicted, of the enmeof poisoning (xl. 43. viii. z8.). Hume discriminates dk 
ages of private and public virtue (Essays, i 22.). I would rathersay that such ebullitions oi 
intsduef(as in France in the year 1680) are accidents and prodigies which leave no marks 
00 the manners of a nation. 

5 The xti Tables and Cicero (pro Roscio Amerino, c. 95, 36.} are content with the sack ; 
Seneca (Excerpt. Controvers. v. 4.} adorns it with serpents ; Tuvenal pities the guUtless 
monkey (innoxia simia— *Satir. nIu. 156.). Hadrian (apud Doaitheum Magi.strum, 1. iii. c. 16. p. 
874. Schulting’i Note), Modcstmus (Pandect, xlviii, tit. lx. log g \ Constantine ;Cod. L 
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no inonkeys ; but the want could never'Stife felt, till the middle of the 
sixth century first revealed the guilt of a parricide.' 4. The malice of 
an incendiary. After the (previous ceremony of whipping, he himself 
■was delivered to the flames ; and in this example alone our reason is 
tempted to appnwe the justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial perjury. 
The corropt or malicious witness was thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock to expiate his falsehood, which was rendered still more fatal 
by the severity of the penal laws, and the deficiency of written evi-, 
dence. 6, The corruption of a judge, who accepted bribes to pro- 
nounce an iniquitous sentence, 7. Libels and satires, whose rude 
strains sometimes disturbed the peace of an illiterate city. The author 
was beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement, but it is not certain 
that he was left to expire under the blows of the executioner.' 8 . The 
nocturnal mischief of damaging or destroying a neighbour’s corn. The 
criminal was suspended as a grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylv'an 
deities were less implacable, and the extirpation of a more valuable 
tree was compensated by the moderate fine of twenty-five pounds of 
copper. 9. Magical incantations; which had power, in the opinion 
of the Latin shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, to ex- 
tinguish his life, and remove from their seats his deep-rooted planta- 
tions. The cruelty of the twelve tables against insolvent debtors still 
remains to be told ; and I shall dare to prefer the literal sense of an- 
tiquity, to the specious refinements of modern criticism.^ After the 
judicial proof or confession of the debt, thirty days of grace were 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the power of his fellow- 
citizen. In this private prison, twelve ounces of rice were his daily 
food; he might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds’ weight; and 
his misery was thrice e.xposed in the market-place, to solicit the com- 
passion of his friends and countrymen. At the expiration of sixty 
days, the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; the in- 
solvent debtor was either put to death, or sold in foreign slavery 
beyond the Tyber : but if several creditors were alike obstinate and 
unrelenting, they might legally dismember his body, and satiate their 
revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates for this savage law 
have insisted, that it must strongly operate in deterring idlenesis and 
fraud from contracting debts which they were unable to discharge ; 
but experience would dissipate this salutary terror, by proving, that no 
creditor could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or 
limb. As the manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the criminal 
code of the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, 
witnesses, and judges; and impunity became the consequence of 

i*. tit. OTii.) and Justinian (Institut. I. iv. tit xviii.), tnumerato all the companions of the 
pametde. But this fanciful execution was simplified in practice. Hodie tamcn vivi exurua- 
*■^'5 £ besstvas dantur (Paul, Sentent. Recept. I. v. lit. xxiv. 513. ed, Schulting). 

* h* first p^ncidfe at Kome was L. O&cius, after the second Punic war (Plutarch in Ro- 
Mxwii Cimbric, P, Malleolus was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epitom. 

the fonnidim fustis ( 1 . li. raist. ii. .54.) ; but Cicero (de RcpuhlicA, I. iv. 

J '*■ f' ? ^l■.lo.^oph. ill. 393. ed. Olivet) affirms that the 

/riL * “■“H* “.ffinwe : cum perpaucaa res capito oanxisscnt-:^#.:iaMCol 
(Obtervat. Juns Rom. 1 , 1. c. in Opp. i. f.) labour, to pmvVthat the 
k •''® iasolvent debtor. Yet his interpretatio* 

4^,2?? aw an he surmount the Roman autlierittwof OuinUliaa. 

Caaiitts, Favoiiius, and TcituUuMi. Aul. Cell. Moot. Attic, jub “ t^umuiun, 
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immoderate rigour. The %rcian and Valerian laws prohibited th^ 
magistrates from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, or even cor- 
poral, punishment ; and the obsolete statutes of blood were ai'.fully, 
and perhaps truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician, bat of regal, 
tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil actions, 
the peace and justice of the ciw were imperfectly maintained by the 
private jurisdiction of the citizens. The malefactors who replenish 
our gaols, are the outcasts of society, and the crimes for which they 
suffer may be commonly ascribeo to ignorance, poverty, and bnittl 
appetite. For the perpetration of similar enormities, a vile plebdan 
might claim and abuse the sacred character of a member of the republic ; 
but, on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the slave, or the stranger, was 
nailed to a cross, and this strict and summary justice might be exer* 
cised without restraint over the greatest part of the populace of Rome. 
Each family contained a domestic tribunal which was not confined, 
like that of the prastor, to the cognizance of external actions : virtuous 
principles and habits were inculcated by the discipline of education ; 
and the Roman father was accountable to the state for the manners of 
his children, since he disposed, without appeal, of tjieir life, their liberty, 
and their inheritance. In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was 
authorized to avenge his private or public wrongs. The consent of 
the Jewish, the Athenian, and the Roman laws, approved the slaughter 
of the nocturnal thief; though in open day-light, a robber could not be 
slain witliout some previous evidence of danger and complaint. Who- 
ever surprised an adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exer- ise his 
revenge ; ' the most bloody or wanton outrage was excused by the 
provocation ; ’ nor was it before the reign of Augustus that the hus- 
band was reduced to weigh the rank of the offender, or that the parent 
was condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her guilty seducer. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the ambitious Roman who should dare 
to assume their title or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the in- 
fernal gods : each of his fellow-citizens was armed with the sword of 
justice ; and the act of Rrutus, however repugnant to gratitude or pru- 
dence, had been already sanctified by the judgment of his country.* 
The barbarous practice of wearing arms in the midst of peace,* and 
the bloody maxims of lionour, were unknown to the Romans ; ahd, 
during the two purest ages, from the establishment of eoual freedom 
to the end of the Punic wars, the city was never disturbed by sedition,- 
and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The failure of penal laws 

' The first speech of Lysias (Beiske, Orator. Grsc. v. p. s— 48.) is in defence of an hus- 
band who had killed the adulterer. I'hc riahe of husbands and fathers at Rome and Athens 
is discussed with much leartiiug by Dr, Taylor (^ctiones X.ysiacae, c. ai. Reisko. v!. 301.). 

* Casaubon ad Athenseum, 1 . i. c. 5. p. ip. Tcrcurrcnt rapbanique mugilesque (CatuU. p. 
41.42. cd. Vossian.l. Hunc mugilis intrac (Juvcual. Saiir. a. 317.). Uuitc pernunsere ca- 
lones (Horat. 1 . i. wir, ii. 44.} fotnilite stuprandutn dedic . . . fraudi non fuit (Vol Maaita. 
1 . vi. c. t. No. 13.). 

3 This law is noticed by Livy (ii. 8.) and Plutarch (in Publicola. i. iSy.) ; and it fiilly justR 
fies the public opinion on the death of Caesar, which Suetonius could publish under the Im- 
perial govetnment. Jure cassus existimatiir tin Julio, c. 76.). Read the letters that paused 
between Cicero and Alotius a few months after the ides of March (ad Fam. xi. 27, 28.). 

♦ IlfMBTot ie A 0 i)i/aioi xou rt triiijpoa soTtBiaxo. Thucydid. L i. c. 6. The hie. 
torian who considers this ciicamstance u the test el ctviiuafion, would disd^ the harUailsut 
of on Kuropean court. 
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was mote sensibly felt when every vice yas inflamed b|f 'faction at 
&onw and dominion abroad. In the flime of Cicero, each private 
citizen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy; each minister of the republic 
was exalted to the temptations of regal power, and their virtues are 
entitled to the warmest praise as the spontaneous fruits of nature or 
philosophy. After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, 
Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only be sued for the pecuniary 
restitution of ^^300,000; and such was the temper of the laws, the 
judges, and perhaps the accuser himself,’ that on refunding a thirteenth 
part of his plunder, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
exile.* 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of crimes and 
punishments, was made by the dictator Sylla, who in the midst of his 
sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the licence, rather than to 
oppress the liberty, of the Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary pro- 
scription of fourthousand seven hundred citizens.^ But in the charac- 
ter of a legislator, he respected the prejudices of the times ; and 
instead of pronouncing a sentence of death against the robber or 
assassin, the general who betrayed an army, or the magistrate who 
ruined a province, Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary dam- 
ages by the penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional language, by the 
interdiction of fire and water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the 
Pompeian and Julian, laws introduced a new system of criminal 
jurisprudence : ‘ and the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, dis- 
guised their increasing rigour under the names of the original authors. 
But the invention and frequent use of extraordinary pains, proceeded 
from the desire to extend and conceal the progress of despotism. In 
the condemnation of illustrious Romans, the senate was always pre- 
pared to confound, at the will of their masters, the judicial and legis- 
lative powers. It was the duty of the governors to maintain the peace 
of their province, by the arbitrary and rigid administration of justice ; 
the freedom of the city evaporated in the extent of empire, and the 
Spanish malefactor, who claimed the privilege of a Roman, was 
elevated by the command of Galba on a fairer and more lofty cross.® 
Occasional rescripts issued from the throne to decide the questions 
which, by their novelty or importance, appeared to surpass the au- 

* He £nt rated at milliet OCSoo.ooo) the damases of Siciljr (Divinatio in Caecilium, c. 5.), 
which he afterwards reduced to quadntig€uiU${£,yKi.cao^\ Actio in Verrem, c. x6.), and was 
finally content with tricies 0^94,000). Plutarch (in Oceron. iii. 2584 } has not dissembled the 
popular suspicion and report. 

^ Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second triumvirate, when he was pro* 
ftcri!>cd by the taste of Mark Antony for the sake of lus Corinthian plate (Phn. Hist* Katur. 

itxxiv. 3-.K 

^ Such is the number assij^ed by Valcr. Maxim. (I. i*. c. a. No. r.}. Florus {iv. 21.) dis- 
tiTujnishcs 9000 senators and knights. Appian (dc Bell. Civil 1 . i. c. 95. ii. 133. ed, Schwelg- 
h*eiiser) more accwraicly computes 40 victims of thesenatorian rank, and x6oo of the equestrian 
census or order. 

< For the penal law (I.cges Cornelias, Pompeiae, JuU», of Sylla, Poropey,and the Cac'^irs), 
see the sentences of Pmilus (1 iv. tit. xviii-— xxx. 497. cd. SchuUing), the Gregorian Code 
( ragment. 1 . xix. 705. in Schultingi, the CoUntio Legum Mosaicarum et Romananim (tit i<^ 
5CV \ the 'rbeodcslan Code (1. ix.) the Code of Justinian ( 1 , ix,), the Pandects (xlvui.), the In* 
Stitutes ( 1 . iv. til. xviii.j, and the Greek vervioo of Tbeophil. (p. 917.). 

5 It was a guardbnwhohad poisoned bis ward, 'lliecrimewosatrocious; yetthepunishment 
u reckoned by Suetonuis (c. 9. ' among the acts so which Galba showed himself acer vebemcos^ 
Ct IB dehctis coercendis immodicus 
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Siorityand iliscenunent of a proconsul Transportation and behead- 
ing were reserved for hoopurable persons; meaner criminals were 
either hanged or burnt, or buried in the mines, or exposed to the wild 
beasts of fhe amplntheatre. Armed robbers were pursued and extir- 
pated as the enemies of society ; the driving away horses or cattle was 
made a capital offence ; ' but simple theft was uniformly considered as 
a mere civil and private injury. The degrees of guilt, and the modes 
of punishment, were too often determined by the discretion of the 
rulers, and the subject was left in ignorance of the legal danger which 
he might incur by every action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, and juris- 
prudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate each 
other ; but as often as they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates the 
guilt and punishment according to the measure of social injury. On 
this principle, the most daring attack on the life and property of 
a private citizen, is judged less atrocious than the crime of treason or 
rebellion, which invades the majesty of the republic : the obsequious 
civilians unanimously pronounced, that the republic is contained in 
the person of its chief; and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened 
by the incessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious commerce 
of the sexes may be tolerated as an impulse of nature, or forbidden as 
a source of disorder and corruption : but the fame, the fortunes, the 
family of the husband, are seriously injured by the adultery of the wife. 
The wisdom of Augustus, after curbing the freedom of revenge, 
applied to this domestic offence the animadversion of the laws : and 
the guilty parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures and lines, 
were condemned to long or perpetual exile in two separate islands.’ 
Religion pronounces an equal censure against the infidelity of the 
husband ; but as it is not accompanied by the same civil effects, the 
wife was never permitted to vindicate her wrongs;’ and the dis- 
tinction of simple or double adultery, so familiar and so important in 
the canon law, is unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code and 
Pandects. I touch with reluctance, and dispatch with impatience, a 
more odious vice, of which modesty rejects the name, and nature 
abominates the idea. The primitive Romans were infected by the ex- 
Timple of the Etruscans ’ and Greeks ; ’ in the mad abuse of prosperity 

* The abactores or abigeatorcs, who drove one horse, or two mares or oxen, or five hogs, 
or ten goats, were subject to capital puni:>hment (Paul. Sentent. Recept. I. iv. tit. xviii. 497.). 
Hadrian (ad Concil. Baiiicae], most severe where the offence was most frequent, condemns 
the criminals, ad gladiuni, ludi damnationem (Ulpian, de OScio Proconsulis, 1. viti. in CoUa* 
tione Legum Mosaic, et Korn. tit. xi. 335.). 

^ Tifl the publication of the Julius Paulus of Schulting (7. ii. tic. xxvi. 3x7.), it was affirmed 
and believed, that the Julian laws punished adultery wun death ; and the mistake arose from 
the fraud or error of TriUmian. Vet Lipsius had suspected the truth from the narratives ol 
Tacit. (Annal. ti. 5a iii. 34. iv. 43.}, and cvenfrom the practiceof Augustus, whodisttngukhed 
the treasonable frailties of his female kindred. 

3 In cases of adultery, Severus confined to the husband the right of public accusatica 
(Cod. Justinian. 1. ix. tic. ix. leg. !•)• Nor is this privilege unjust— so dllTerent are the effects 
gf male or female Infidelity. 

♦ Timon (1. i.) and Theopotnpus (1. xliii. apud Athenscum, 1. xU. p. 517.). describe the 
luxury and lust of the Etruscans : vo\u fitv xot yt yaipouai cuvotm^ TOi« 'Traitri xoti 
Tots fxiLpaKioti. About the same period (a u.c. 445J the Roman youth studied in Etruria 
(Liv. IX. 

S The Persianshad been corrupted to the same school : aw* EXXt/t'ttiv /uaOouTce <rat<rt 
fiiffyoirrat (Herodot. 1 . L c. 135.). A curious dissertation might be formed on the intreduc- 
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and power, every pleasure that is innocenJwas deemed insipid i and th* 
Scatairan law,' which had been extorted by an act of violewofe, was in- 
seps^ly auoUshed by the lapse of time and the multitude of criminals. 
By this law, the rape, perhaps the seduction, of ofi ingenuous youth, 
■Stas compensated, as a personal injury, by the poor damages of ten 
^ousand sesterces or fourscore pounds ; the ravisher might be slain 
to the resistance or revenge of chastity; and I wish to believe, that 
m Rome, as in Athens, the voluntary and effeminate deserter of his 
sex was degraded from the honours and the rights of a citiren,' But 
the practice of vice was not discouraged by the severity of opinion : 
tlie indelible stain of manhood was confounded with the more venial 
transgressions of fornication and adultery, nor was the licentious 
lover exposed to the same dishonour which he impressed on the male 
or female partner of his guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal, the poets 
accuse and celebrate the degeneracy of the times, and the refornution 
of manners was feebly attempted by the reason and authority of the 
civilians, till the most virtuous of the Ca;sars proscribed the sin 
against nature as a crime against society.^ 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, arose in the 
empire with the religion of Constantine.'* The laws of Moses were 
received as the disine original of justice, and the Christian princes 
adapted their penal statutes to the degrees of moral and religious 
turpitude. Adultery was fiist declared to be a capital offence; the 
frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison or assassination, to 
sorcery or parricide; the same penahies were inflicted on the passive 
and active guih of praidci.isty ; aia. all criminals of free or seiwilc 
Condition were either drowned or beheaded, or cast alive into the 
avenging flames. The adulterers were spared by the common 
symp.ithy of mankind ; but the lovers of their own sex were pursued 
by general and pious indignation ; the impure manners of Greece still 
prevailed in the cities of Asia, and ev» ry vice was fomented by the 
celibacy of the monks and clergy. Just.ni.an relaxed the punishment 
at least of female infidelity; the guilty spouse was only condemned to 
solitude and penance, and at the end of two years she might be recalled 
to the arms of a forgiving husband. But tlie same emperor declared 
himself the implacable enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelty of his 
persecution can scarcely be excused by the purity of his motives.^ 
In defiance of every principle of justice, he stretched to past as well 

tlou of pjcHcrasty after the time of Homer, its progress among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, 
the veiieniciice of their pasMons, and ilie thin device of virtue and friendbliip which amused 
the philosophers of Athens. But, scelem ostendi oporlet dum puniuntur, abscond! flagUia. 

* The name, the date, and the provisions, of this law, are equalljr doubtful (Gravina, Opp. 

43*» 433' Hcinec. Hist. Jur. Kocti. No. io 3 . Emcbti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indicc Legum). 

But I will observe that the nefanda Venus of the honest German is styled ttvirsa by the more 
polite Italian. 

* Oration of .<Eschines against the catamite Timarchiis pn Reiskc, Orator. Grac. iii. 21.). 

3 Avlius Lampndiu*., in Vit. Hchog.abal. in Hist. August, p. 112. Aurelius Victor, in 
PhUipp-* Codet Thcodos. 1 . ix, tit. vii leg. 7. and Godefroy’s Commentary, hi. p, 63. Theo- 
dosius aiiulislicd the subterraneous brolliws of Rome. 

* Laws of Constantine and his successors against adultery, sodomy, &c. in the Tlicodosian 
n. ix. tit vii. leg 7. I xi tit xwvi leg L 4,) and Justmtan Codes d- tit. xi. leg 30, 31 ). 
j hese princes speak the hinguage of passion as well as of justice, and fraudulently ascriba 
Uicir ownsevtriiy to the fiisl CrCvirs, 

5 ju'.iiitian, Nnvel. Ixxvji cxxxjv cxli. Procop. in Anecdot. c. ti. 16. mch the Nottf of 
Alemaimus. Thouplian p. 151. Codren. p. 36b. Zonar. L ajv. 64, 
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as future oSences the operations of “his edicts, with the previous 
allowance. A a short respite for confession and pardon. A p^ful 
death was inflicted by the amputation of the sinful instrument, or the 
insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and tubei of most exquisite 
sensibility; and Justinian defended the propriety of the execution, 
since tlie criminals would have lost their hands had they been convicted 
of sacrilege. In this state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah 
of Rhodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged through the 
streets of Constantinople, while their brethren were admonished by the 
voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and not to pollute the 
sanctity of their character. Perhaps these prelates were innocent 
A sentence of death and infamy was often founded on the slight and 
suspicious evidence of a child or a servant ; the guilt of the green 
faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was presumed by 
the judges, and paidcrasty became the crime of those te whom no 
crime couM be imputed. A French philosopher has dared to remark, 
that whatever is secret must be doubtful, and that our natural horror 
of vice may be abused as an engine of tyranny. But the favourable 
persuasion of the same writer, that a legislator may confide in the 
taste and reason of mankind, is impeached by the unwelcome dis- 
covery of the antiquity and extent of the disease.' 

Tiie free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, in all criminal cases, 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their country.’ t. The 
administration of justice is the most ancient office of a prince: it was 
exercised by the Roman kings, and abused by Tarquin; who alone, 
without law or council, pronounced his arbitrary judgments. The 
first consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; but the sacred right 
of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and all 
public causes were decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. 
But a wild democracy, superior to the forms, too often disdains the 
essential principles, of justice : the pride of despotism was envenomed 
by plebeian envy, and the heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud 
the happiness of the Persian, wliosc fate depended on the caprice of a 
single tyrant. Some salutary restraints, imposed by Uie people on 
thetr own passions, were at once the cause and effect of the gravity 
and temperance of the Romans. The right of accusation was con- 
fined to the m.rgistrates. A vote of the thirty-five tribes could inflict 
a fine ; but the cognizance of all capital crimes was reserved by a 
fundamental law to the assembly of the centuries, in which the weight 
of influence and property was sure to preponderate. Repeated pro- 
clamations and adjournments were interposed, to allow time for pre- 

* For tile corruption of Pnlesttiie, 2000 years before the Christian ara, see the history and 
htws nf Moics. Ancient Gaul is stiginatired by Diodorus Siculus {i. 1 . v. p. 356.), China by 
the illalioinetan and Christian travellers (Ancient Relations of India and China, p. 34. tranj.- 
latcd by Renatidot, and hi.s bitter critic the Pdre Premare, Lettres Edifiantes, xix. 435.), and 
native America h^ tlie Spanish historians (Garcilasso de la Vega, 1 . hi. c. 13. Rycaut's trana. 
latinn ; and Diction, de llayle, iii. 88.). I believe, and hope, that the negroes, in their onrn 
country, were exempt from this moral pestilence. 

* The important subject of the public questions and judgments at Rome is explained with 
much learning, and iii a classic style, by Charles Sigoni. ( 1 . iii. de Judicus, in Opp. uL 679— 
H'" 1 ' ; and a pood abridgment may be found in the Repub. Rom. of Beaufort (ii. 1 . v. l— f« ). 
Ti,.i ■ who wish for more abstruse law, may study Noodt jde .turisdic. ct imperio Libri duo, 
i. 0} ). Heinoc. ad Pandect, I, i. el ii. ad lusiitut. t, iv, tit. xvii. Element, ad AfltiduttOL 
and Cravina (Opp. ajo.). 
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judlce and resentment to subside; the whole proceeding might be 
SinmtUed by a seasonable omen, or the opposition of a tribune ; and 
such popular trials were commonly less formidable to innocence, than 
ihey were favourable to guilt. But this union of the judicial and 
legislative powers, left it doubtful whether the accused party was 
pardoned or acquitted ; and in the defence of an illustrious client, the 
orators of Rome and Athens address their arguments to the policy and 
benevolence, as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2. The task 
of convening the citizens for the trial of each offender became more 
difficult, as the citizens and the offenders continually multiplied ; and 
the ready expedient was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of the 
people to the ordinary magistrates, or to extraordinary inquisitors^ 
In the first ages these questions were rare and occasional. In the 
beginning of the seventh century of Rome they were made perpetual : 
four praetors were annually empowered to sit in judgment on the state 
offences of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery ; and .Sylla 
added new praetors and new questions for those crimes which more 
directly injure the safety of individuals. By these inquisitors the trial 
was prepared and directed ; but they could only pronounce the sen- 
tence of the majority of judges, who with some truth, and more 
prejudice, have been compared to the English juries.’ To discharge 
this important though burthensome office, an annual list of ancient 
and respectable citizens was formed by the praetor. After many con- 
stitutional struggles, they were chosen in equal numbers from the 
senate, the equestrian order, and the people; 450 were appointed for 
single questions ; and the various rolls or deenries of judges must have 
contained the names of some thousand Romans, who represented the 
judicial authority of the state. In each particular cause, a sufficient 
number was drawn from the urn ; their integrity was guarded by an 
oath; the mode of ballot secured t.heir independence; the suspicion 
of partiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser and 
defendant ; and the judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of fifteen on 
each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of acquittal, of 
condemnation, or of favourable doubt.’ 3. In his civil jarisdiction. 
the praetor of the city was tndy a judge, and almost a legislator ; bu', 
as soon as he had prescribed the action of law, he often referred to a 
delegate the determination of the fact. With the increase of legal 
proceedings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in which he presided, 
acquired more weight and reputation. But whether he acted alone, 
or with the advice of his council, the most absolute powers might be 
trusted to a magistrate who was annually chosen by the votes of the 
people. The rules and precautions of freedom have required some 
explanation ; the order of despotism is simple and inanimate. Before 
the age of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of Roman 
judges had sunk to an empty title ; the humble advice of the assessors 

’ The olHce, both at Rome arnt in England, must be considered as an occasional duty, and 
not a magistracy or profession, but the obligation of an unanimous verdict is peculiar to our 
haws, which condemn the jurymen to undergo the torture from whence they has'e exempted 
che criminal. 

® We are indebted for tbU interesting fact to a fragment of Asconius Pedinnus, who 
Dourii Xed under the rcipi of Tiberius. The loss of his Commentaries on the Oration* of 
Liccro hafl depri>;d us of ft valuable fund of historical and legal knowledge. 
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might be at;cepted or despised; and in each tribunal the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was administered by a single magistrate, who 
■was raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the sentence 
of the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till his guilt had been legally 
proved, his innocence was presumed, and his person was free : till the 
votes of the last century had been counted and declared, he might 
peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or 
Asia.' His fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his children, 
by this civil death ; and he might still be happy in every rational and 
sensual enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of 
Rome could support the uniformity and silence of Rhodes or Athens. 
A bolder effort was required to escape from the tyranny of the Caesars ; 
but this effort was rendered familiar by the maxims of the Stoics, the 
example of the bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements of 
suicide. The bodies of condemned criminals were exposed to public 
Ignominy, and their children, a more serious evil, were reduced to 
poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. But if the victims of 
'J iberius and Nero anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, their 
courage and dispatch were recompensed by the applause of the public, 
file decent honours of burial, and the validity of their testaments.* 
'1 he exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian appears to have de- 
prived the unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was still denied 
even by the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary death, which, in 
the case of a capital offence, intervened between the accusation and 
the sentence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of 
llic deceased were seized by the inhuman claims of the treasury.* 
Yet the civilians have always respected the natural right of a citizen 
to dispose of his life ; and the posthumous disgrace invented by Tar- 
quin-' to check the despair of his subjects, was never revived or imi- 
tated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of this world have indeed 
lost their dominion over him who is resolved on death ; and his arm 
I an only be restrained by the religious apprehension of a future state. 
Suicides are enumerated by Viigil among the unfortunate, rather than 
tlic guilty and the poetical fables of the infernal shades could not 
-anously influence the faith or practice of mankind. But the precepts 
(if the gospel, or the church, have at length imposed a pious servitude 
on the minds of Christians, and condemn them to e.vpect, without a 
murmur, the last stroke of disease or the executioner. 


' Polybius, 1 . vi. 643. Tho extension of the empire and city of Rome, obliged the exak 
to seckcT more distant place of rcciicment. 

' Qui Ue sc statuebs^nc, humubantur corpora, manebant testamenla ; prebum feslinandu 
AnnaL vi. 25. with the Notes of Lipsuis, 

^ Julius Paulas (Senieiit. Kecept. 1 . v. tit. xii. p. 476.), the Pandects (I. xlvilL tit. xxL),tlM 
Code ^ 1 . IX. tit. u.], JJynkcr-shock ^tom. i. 59. Ubservac. j. C. K. iv. 4.), and Montesa. (Esprit 
(U Loin, 1- xxix. c. 9.), debne the civil limitubons of the liberty- and privileges 01 suiade. 
’1 he criminal penalties are tlic production of a later and darker age. 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxvi. 24. When Ue fatigued his subjects in building the 
nnn^ of the labourers were provoked to dispatch thcnisetves ; be nailed their dead bo(U^ U 
ciosses. 

S The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has engaged Virgil tL 

434 — 439.) to confound suicides with infants, lovers, and persons uiijusdy condemned* Heyiitw 
the best of bis editors, is At a loss to deduce the idea, or ascertam the juri^rude&coi of 
Roman poet. 
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The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the sixty-two 
books of the Code and Pandects: and, in all judicial proceedingf the 
life Or death of a citizen is determined with less caution and delay than 
the most ordinary question of covenant or inheritance. This singular 
distinction, though something may be allowed for the urgent necessity 
of defending the peace of society, is derived from the nature of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state are simple and uni- 
form ; the law by which he is condemned, is inscribed not only on 
brass or marble, hut on the conscience of the offender, and his guilt is 
commonly proved by the testimony of a single fact. But our relations 
to each other are various and infinite: our obligations are created, 
annulled, and modified, by injuries, benefits, and promises ; and the 
intei prct.nion of voluntary contracts and testaments, which arc often 
dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and laborious exercise to 
the sagacity of the judge. The business of life is multiplied by the 
extent of commerce and dominion, and the residence of the p.arties in 
the distant provinces of an empiie, is productive of doubt, delay, and 
inevitable appeals from the local i j the supreme magistrate. Justinian, 
the Greek emperor of Consi.intinople and the East, was the legal suc- 
cessor of the Latian shcplicul w'ho had planted a colony on the banks 
of the Tyber. In a period of thirteen hundred ye.ars, the laws had re- 
luctantly followed the changes of government and manners ; and the 
laudable desire of conciliating .ancient names with recent institutions, 
destroyed the hannony, and swelled the ij.agnitiide, of the obscure and 
irregular system. The laws winch evvnse on any oce.asions the ignor- 
ance of their subjects, confess their own imperfections ; ihc civil juris- 
prudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still continued a mysterious 
science and a prohtablo trade, and the innate perplexity of the study 
was involved in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the prac- 
titioners. The expcnce of the pursuit sometimes ex'ceeded the value of 
the prize, and the fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or pru- 
dence of the claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the 
spirit of litigation, but the uncqu.al pressure serves only to increase the 
influence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the poor. By 
these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the wealthy pleader obtains 
a more certain advantage than he could hope from the accidental cor- 
ruption of his judge. The experience of an abuse, from which our 
own age and country are not perfectly exempt, may sometimes provoke 
a generous indignation, and extort the hasty wisli of exchanging our 
elaborate jurisprudence for the simple and summary decrees of a 
Turkish cadi. Our calmer reflection will suggest, that such forms and 
delays arc necessary to guard the person and property of the citizen ; 
that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and that 
the laws of a free people should foresee and determine every question 
tliat may probably arise in the exercise of power and the transactions 
of industry. But the government of Justinian united the evils of 
liberty and servitude; and the Romans were oppressed at the same 
time by the multiplicity of their laws and the arbitrary wiil of their 
master. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Bet^n of the younger fustin. — Embassy of the Avars. — TTtesr Setibgi. 
metti on the Danube. — Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. — Adop- 
tion and Reign of Tiberius. — Of Maurice. — State of Italy under 
the Lombards and the Exarchs. — Of Ravenna. — Distress of Rome. 
— Character and Pontijicate of Gregory the First. 

During the last years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted to 
heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the business of the lower 
world. His subjects were impatient of the long continuance of his 
life and reign ; yet all who wxre capable of reflection, apprehended 
the moment of his death which might involve the capital in tumult, 
and the empire in civil war. Seven nephews' of the childless monarch, 
the sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, had been educated in the 
splendour of a princely fortune; they had been shown in high com- 
mands to the provinces and armies ; their characters were known, their 
followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of age postponed the de- 
claration of a successor, they might expect witli equal hopes the in- 
heritance of their uncle. He expired m lus palace {A.D. 565. Nov. 14), 
after a reign of thirty-eight years; and the decisive opportunity was 
embraced by the friends of Justin the son of Vigilantia.’ At the hour 
of midnight, his domestics were awakened by an importunate crowd 
who thundeted at lus door, and obtained admittance by revealing 
themselves to be the principal members of the senate. These welcome 
deputies announced the recent and momentous secret of the emperor’s 
decease : reported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of the best 
beloved and most deserving of his nephews, and conjured Justin to 
prevent the disorders of the multitude, if they should perceive, with 
the return of light, that they were left without a master. After com- 
posing his countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, 
Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, submitted to the authority of 
the senate. He was conducted with speed and silence to the palace, 
the guards saluted their new sovereign, and the martial and religious 
rites of his coronation were diligently accomplished. By the hands of 
the proper officers he was invested with the Imperial garments, the red 
buskins, white tunic, and purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he 
instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his neck with a 
military collar ; four robust youths exalted him on a shield : he stood 
firm and erect to receive the adoration of his subjects ; and their 
choice was sanctified by the benediction of the patriarch, who (a.D. 
565. Nov. 15) imposed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 
The hippodrome was already filled with innumerable multitudes, and 
ao sooner did the emperor appear on his throne, than the voices of the 

' See the /hmilyof Justin nncl Justinian in the Familue Byzantinx of Ducanee, p. Jp. 
The devout civilians Ludewig {in vil. Justinian, p. 131.) and Heinec. iHist. Juris Roman, p. 
374.) have {vince illustratvJ the genealogy of their favourite prince. 

^ In the story of Justui’s elevation i have translated into simple and conoise prom, the 
Vfives of the iwo ftnrt l>ook« of Cpnppui, d« f^udvbuB JusUui, Appen. Hist* p. (Otr 

Rone, itjj. 
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blue and the green factions were confounded in the same loyal acclam* 
ations. In the speeches which Julian addressed (a.D. 574. Dec.) to 
the senate and people, he promised to correct the abuses which had 
disgraced the age of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just 
and beneficent government, and declared, that on (A.D. 566. Jan. i) 
the approaching calends of January,' he would revive in his own 
person the name and liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate 
dischjirge of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of his faith and 
generosity; a train of porters, laden with bags of gold, advanced into 
the midst of the hippodrome, and the hopeless creditors of Justinian 
accepted this equitable payment as a voluntary gift. Before the end 
of three years, his example was imitated and surpassed by the em- 
press Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens from the weight of 
debt and usury : an act of benevolence the best entitled to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable distress ; but in which the bounty 
of a prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims of prodigality 
and fraud.' 

On the seventh day of his reign (A.D. 566), Justin gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress the 
Barbarians with astonishment, veneration, and terror. From the palace 
gate, the spacious courts and long porticoes were lined with the lofty 
crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, who presented their spears and 
axes with more confidence than they would have shown in a field of 
battle. The officers who exercised the power, or attended the person 
of the prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged accord- 
ing to the military and civil order of the hierarchy. When the veil of 
the sanctuary was withdrawn, the ambassadors beheld the emperor of 
the East on his throne, beneath a canopy or dome, which was sup- 
ported by four columns, and crowned with a winged figure of Victory, 
In the first emotions of surprise, they submitted to the servile adora- 
tion of the Byzantine court ; but as soon as they rose from the ground, 
Targetius, the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom and pride 
of a Barbarian. He extolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the 
greatness of the chagan, by whose clemency the kingdoms of the South 
were permitted to exist, whose victorious subjects had traversed the 
frozen rivers of Scythia, and who now covered the banks of tlie Danube 
with innumerable tents. The late emperor had cultivated, with annual 
and costly gifts, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies 
of Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The same prudence 
would instruct the nephew of Justinian to imitate tlie liberality of his 
uncle, and to purchase the blessings of peace from an invincible 
people, who delighted and excelled in the exercise of war. The reply 
of the emperor was delivered in the same strain of haughty defiance, 
and he derived his confidence from the God of the Christians, the 
ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian. “ The 
“ empire,” said he, “ abounds with men and horses, and arms sufficient 
“ to defend our frontiers, and to chastise the Barbarians. You oficr 

_ ' It is surprising; how Pagi (Critica Annal, Baron, il. 639.) could be tempted by any ebron- 
icles to contradict the plain and decisive text of Corippus (vicina dona, 1 . ii. 354. viciua dies, 
topostpone, till a.d. 567, the ootisulship of Justin. 

^eophan. Oironog. p. aos. AVhenever Cedrenus or Zouaras are mere transcribers, it ia 
supecflucniB to allege their testiaioay« 
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'aid, you threaten hostilities ; we desj.'ise your enmity and your aid. 

•* The conquerors of the Avars solicit our alliance ; shall we dread 
“their fugitives and exiles.* The bounty' of our uncle was granted to 
“your misery, to your humble prayers. From us you shall receive a 
“more important obligation, the knowledge of your own wi^akness. 

“ Retire from our presence ; the lives of ambassadors are safe ; and if 
“you return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste of our 
“benevolence.”’ On the report of his ambassadors, the chagan ivas 
awed by the apparent firmness of a Roman emperor, of whose charac- 
ter and resources he was ignorant. Instead of executing his threats 
against the Eastern empire, he marched into the poor and savage 
countries of Germany, which were subject to the dominion of the 
Franks. After two doubtful battles, he consented to retire, and the 
Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp with an immediate 
supply of corn and cattle.^ Such repeated disappointments had chilled 
the spirit of the Avars, and their power would have dissolved away in 
the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, 
had not given a new object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to 
their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father’s standard, he encountered in 
battle, and transpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepidae. 
The Lombards, who applauded such early progress, requested his 
father, with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had 
shared the dangers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of vic- 
tory. “ You are not unmindful,” replied the inflexible Audoin, “of the 
“ wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever may be his merit, a pnnce 
“ is incapable of sitting at table with his father till he has received his 
“ arms from a foreign and royal hand.” Alboin bowed with reverence 
to the institutions of his country; selected forty companions, and 
boldly visited tlic court of Turisund king of the Gepidas, who embraced 
and entertained, according to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of 
his son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the youjh 
whom he had slain, a tender remembrance arose in the mind of 
Turisund. “How dear is that place — how hateful is that person—” 
were the words that escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. 
His grief exasperated the national resentment of the Gepidae; and 
Cunimund, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or fraternal 
affection, to the desire of vengeance. “ The Lombards,” said the nide 
Barbarian, “ resemble, in figure and in smell, the mares of our Ser* 
“matian plains.” And this insult was a coarse allusion to the white 

• Cbrippus, L Hi. 390. The unquertionable tense relates to the Turks, the eonqurrars of 
the Avars , but the worxj Kulior has no apparent mcanine, and the sole MS. of Coripous. from 
whence^ the first edition (1581, apud Piantin) was pniiteo. is no longer \asiblc. The I.v.t editor, 
Foggini of Rome, has inserted the conjectural emendation of sotdnn : but the proofs of llu* 
CMge (Joinville, Dissert, xvi. 138.) for the early use of this title among the Turks and Per- 

J ians, are weak or ambiguous. And I must incline to the authority of d’Herbelot [Bibbo. 
>rien. p. 825,), who ascribes the word to the Arabic and Chaldienn tongues, and the date to 
the beginning of the xiih century, when it was bestowed by the khalif of Bagdad on Mahmud 
prince of Gazna, and conqueror of India. , 

• For these characteristic speeches, compare the verso of Corippus (I. iii. aji.) with the 
prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. soa.). Their diversity proves that they did not 
copy each other ; their resemblance, that ibw drew from a common original. 

* For the Austrasian war, see Menan. (Excerpt. Legat. p. no.), Greg, of Toon iHist, 
Franc, I, iv. 0. 39.), and Paul the deecon (de Gest. Lang^ard. 1 . ii. c. 10.). 
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bands which enveloped their legs. " Add another resemblance," re- 
plied an audacious Lombard ; “ you have felt hf-v strongly they kick. 
“Visit the plain of Asfcld, and seek for the bones of thy brother; 
“ they are mingled with those of the vilest animals.” The Gepidte, a 
pation of warriors, started from their seats, and the fearless Alboin, 
with his forty companions, laid their hands on their swords. The 
tumult was appeased by the venerable interposition of Turisund. He 
saved his own honour, and the life of his guest ; and after the solemp 
rites of investiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody arms of his 
son ; the gift of a weeping parent. Alboin returned in triumph ; and 
the Lombards, who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were com- 
pelled to praise the virtues of an enemy.* In this extraordinary visit 
he had probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after 
ascended the throne of the Gepidte. Her name was Rosamond, an 
appellation expressive of female beauty, and which our own history 
or romance has consecrated to amorous talcs. The king of the Lom- 
bards (the father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted to the 


grand -daughter of Clovis ; but the restraints of faith and policy soon 
yielded to the hope of possessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting 
her family and nation. The arts of persuasion were tried without suc- 
cess; and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the 
object of his desires. War was the conrec|uence which he foresaw 
and solicited ; but the Lombards could not long withstand the furious 
assault of the Gcpid.-e, who wcie sustained by a Roman army. And 
as the offer of marn.vge was rejected with contempt, Alboin was com- 
pelled to relinquish his prey, and to p.irtakc of the disgrace which he 
had inflicted on the bouse of Cunimund.” 


When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a blow that 
is not mortal or decisive can be productive only of a short truce, which 
allows the unsuccessful comb.il.int to sharpen his arms for a new 
encounter. The strength of Alboin had been found unequal to the 
gratification of his love, ambition, and revenge : he condescended 
(a.D. 566) to implore the formidable aid of the cliagan ; and the 
arguments that he employed are expressive of the art and policy of 
the Barbarians. In the attack of the Gepitlae, he had been prompted 
by the Just desire of extirpating a people whom their alliance with the 
Roman empire had rendered the common enemies of the nations, and 
the personal adversaries of the chagan. If tlie forces of the Avars 
and the Lombards should unite in this glorious quarrel, the victory 
was secure, and the reward inestimable ; the Danube, the Hebrus, 
Italy, and Constantinople, would be exposed, without a barrier, to their 
invincible arms. But if they hesitated or delayed to prevent th? 
malice of the Rornans, the same spirit which had insulted, would 
pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. These specious 
reasons were heard by the chagafi with coldness and disdain : he 
detained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, protracted the 
negocjpition, and by turns alleged his want of inclination, ot his wajit 


* Paul WamefriJ, the deacon of Friiill, de Gest. Langobard. I. i. c. ej, 24, His pictures of 
national manner!., though rudely sketched, arc more hvely and faithful than those of Ilcde, 
or Gregory of Tours. 

“■ i he story is told byan impostor (Thcophyl.ict. Simocat,l.vl. e. io.);butbehadarteBorsh 
to tnuicl lus nctious oo public aiul notorious facu. 
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of ability, to undertake this important enterprise. At length he 
signified tlie ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards should 
immediately present him with the tithe of their cattle ; that the spoils 
and captives should be equally divided; but that the lands of the 
Gepida: should become the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard 
conditions were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin ; and as 
the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude and perfit^ of the 
Gepidte, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people to their fate, and 
remained the tranquil spectator of this unequal conflict. The despair 
of CLin..nund was active and dangerous. He was informed that the 
Avars had entered his confines ; but on the strong assurance, that, 
after the defeat of the Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily 
be repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable enemy of 
his name and family. But the courage of the Gepidae could secure 
them no more than an honourable death. The bravest 6f the nation 
fell in the field of battle ; the king of the Lombards contemplated with 
delight the head of Cunimund, and his skull was fashioned into a cup 
to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with the 
savage custom of his country.* After tliis victory, no farther obstacle 
could impede the progress of the confederates, and they faithfully exe- 
cuted the terms of their agreement. — Paul, 1 . i. c. 27. Menand. in 
Excerpt. Legal, p. 1 10. The fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary beyond liie Danube, were 
occupied, without resistance, by a new colony of Scythians ; and the 
Dacian empire of the chagans subsisted with splendour above 230 
years. The nation of the Gepidte was dissolved ; but in the distribu- 
tion of the captives, the staves of the Avars were less fortunate than the 
companions of the Lombards, whose generosity adopted a valiant foe, 
and whose freedom was incompatible with cool and deliberate tyranny. 
One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp of Alboin more 
wealth than a Barban.in could readily compute. The fair Rosamond 
was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the rights of her victori-^ 
ous lover; and the daughter of Cunimund appeared to forgive those 
crimes which might be imputed to her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame of Alboin. 
In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, and the other 
tribes of the Teutonic language, still repeated the songs which described 
the heroic virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the 
I^mbards.“ But his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; and the conqueror 
of the Gepidm turned (A.r). 567) his eves from the Danube to the richer 
banks of the Po and the Tyber. Fifteen years had not elapsed, since 

. * It appears from Strabo, Pliny, ' and Ammnnus, that the samenractice was common among 
the bcytniAn tribes (Muratori, Scrip. Rcr. Italic, tom. i. 424.). The scalps of Kortli AmcricA 
Me hkcwn>e trophies of valour. I'he skull of Cunimund was preserved above aoo yenrs amon* 
the Loinbar^ ; and Paul himself was one of the guests to whom duke Ratchis exhibited tbm 
cujj on a high festivaf (1. ii. c. 38.). 

Ut hactenus ctiam tom apud BiOoariorum gentein, quam et Saxonum sed et alios ejusdem 
linguae homines . ... in eorum carniinibus cclebrctui. Paul, 1 . x. c. 27. J-fe died a.d. 
Wurato^ m Prafat. i. ^97.). The^e German songs, some of which might be as oltils 
iaciius (de Mof. Germ. c. a.), were compiled and transcribed by Charlemagne. Barbara et 
anriquissuito rarmma, quibus veterura regum actus et bclla canebantur senpsit meoionnue 
mandavit lEginai^.ns Vii. Carol. Magn. c. 39. p. t3o.). The poems, which Golda&t coiBBiftnlto 
lAnifflaavers. ad Lginard. p, 907.), appear to tw recent and contemptible romances* 
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his subjects, the confederates of NarSes, had visited the pleasant 
ctittate'of Italy : the mountains, the rivers, the highways, were familiar 
ta their memory : the report of their success, perhaps the view of their 
^oils, had kindled in the rising generation the flame of emulation and 
enterprise. Their hopes were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence 
of Alboin ; and it is affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by produc- 
ing, at the royal feast, the fairest and most exquisite fruits that grew 
spontaneously in the garden of the world. No sooner had he erected 
his standard, th.m the native strength of the Lombards was multiplied 
by the adventurous youth of Germany and Scythia. The robust 
peasantry of N oricum and Pannonia had resumed the manners of Bar- 
barians; and the names of the Gepidx, Bulg.irians, Sarmatians, and 
Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy.' Of the 
Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, 20,000 warriors, with their 
wives and children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. Their bravery 
contributed to his success ; but the accession or the absence of their 
numbers was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his host. Every 
mode of religion was freely practised by its respective votaries. The 
king of the Lombards had been educated in the Arian heresy ; but 
the Catholics, in their public worship, were allowed to pray for his 
conversion; while the more stubborn Barbarians sacrificed a shc-goat, 
or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their fathers.' The Lombards, 
and their confederates, were united by their common attachment to a 
chief, who excelled in all the virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and 
the vi^lance of Alboin provided an ample magazine of offensive and 
defensive arms for the use of the expedition. The portable wealth of 
the Lombards attended the march ; their lands they cheerfully relin- 
quished to the Avars, on the solemn promise, which was made and 
accepted without a smile, that if they failed in the conquest of Italy, 
these voluntary exiles should be reinstated in their former possessions. 

They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonist of the 
Lombards ; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic 
victory, would have encountered with reluctance an enemy whom they 
dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness of the Byzantine court was 
subservient to the Barbarian cause; and it was for the ruin of Italy 
that the emperor once listened to the complaints of his subjects. The 
virtues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in his provinci: ' 
reign of fifteen years, he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver 
which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His government 
was oppressive or unpopular, and the general discontent was expressed 
with freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne of Justin 
they boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had been more 
tolerable than the despotism of a Greek eunuch ; and that, unless their 
tyrant were instantly removed, they would consult their own happiness 
in the choice of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was urged 
by the voice of envy and detraction, which had so recently triumphed 
over the merit of Belisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed 


' The other nations are rehearsed by Paul (L 0. c. «. 26.) Muratori (Aniichita Italiane, i, 
cuss^i. 1. 4.) ha&. discover^ the villue of the Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

Oregory the Roman (Dialog. 1 . iu. c. *7, a8. apud Baron. Anaal. £ccle». a,d. 570. Now 
•O')* •»*ppo«ei that they Itkewwe adored Chig ehe^goaL 
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to supersede the conqueror of Italy, and the base- motives of his re- 
call were revealed in the insulting mandate of the empress Serbia, 
“ that he should leave to men the exercise of arms, and return to his 
"proper station among the maidens of the palace, where a distaff 
“ should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch.” “ I will spin her 
“ such a thread, as she shall not easily unravel ! ” is said to have been 
the reply which indignation and conscious virtue extorted from the 
hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is 
due to the belief of the times) Narses- invited the Lombards to cha.s- 
tise the ingratitude of the prince and people.' But the passions o‘ 
the people are furious and changeable, and the Romans soon recol- 
lected the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious 
general. By the mediation of the pope, who undertook a special 
pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted; and Narses, 
assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful language, consented to 
fix his residence in the Capitol. His death,’ though in the extreme 
period of old age, was unseasonable and premature, since his genius 
alone could have repaired the last and fatal error of his life. The 
reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the 
Italians. The soldiers resented the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, ot 
their general. They were ignorant of their new exarch ; and Longi- 
nus was himself ignorant of the state of the army and the province. 
In the preceding years Italy had been desolated by pestilence and 
famine, and a disaffected people ascribed the calamities of Nature, to 
the guilt or folly of their rulers,’ 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin neither ex- 
pected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He ascended the 
Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and desire on the fruitful 
plains to which his victory (a.d. 568 — 570) communicated the perpetual 
appellation of LOMBARDY. A faithful chieftain, and a select band, 
were stationed at Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, to guard the passes 
of the mountains. The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans : their slow and heavy 
multitudes proceeded to occupy the palace and city of Verona; and 
Milan, now rising from her ashes, was invested by the powers of Al- 
boin five months after his departure from Pannonia. Terror preceded 
his march ; he found every where, or he left, a dreary solitude ; and 
the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a trial, that the stranger 
was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted 
crowds concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 

' The charge of the deacon against Narses (]• it- c. 5.) may be groundless ; hut the weak 
apiology of the ^cardinal (Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 567, No. 8 — la.) is rejected by the best 
critics — Pagi_ (ii, 639.), Muratori (Annali dTtalia, v. 160.), .ind the last editors, Horatiua 
Blancus (Script. Reruni Italic, i. 437.) and Philip Argelatus (Si^on. Opera, ii. it, la.). The 
Narses who assisted at the coronation of Justin (Conppus, 1 . tii. aai.) is dearly undeistood 
to be a different person. 

’ The death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, I. ii. c. it. Anastas, in Vit. Johan, iii. 43, 
Amelins, Liber Pontifical. Raven, in Script Rer. Italic, ii. part i. 114. 134, Yet I cannot 
bdieve with Amelins that Narses was 95 years of age. Is it probable that all his 
were performed at fourscore ? 

3 The designs of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasion of Italy, are exposed in the 
Itot chapter of the first book, and the seven first chapters of the second book, of Paul tho 
deacon. 

♦ ly 
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moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Aquileia, re- 
moved his treasures, sacred and profane, to me isle of Grado,"* and hiS 
successors were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, which was 
continually enriched by the public calaniities. Honoratus, who tilled 
the chair of St. Ambrose, hcid credulousiy accepted the faithless offers 
of a capitulation ; and the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of 
Milan, were driven by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the 
less accessible ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coast, the 
courage of the inhabitants was supported by the facility of supply, the 
hopes of relief, and the power of escape; but from the Trentine hills 
to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of Italy became, 
without a battle or a siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. 
The submission of the people invited the Barbarian to assume the 
character of a lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined 
to the office of announcing to the emperor Justin, the rapid and irre- 
trievable loss of his provinces and cities." One city, which had been 
diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms of a new invader ; 
and while Italy was subdued by the flying detachments of the Lom- 
bards, the royal camp was fixed above three years before the western 
gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which obtains the 
^teem of a civilized enemy, provokes the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, that age, 
and sex, and dignity, should be confounded in a general massacre. 
The aidof famine at length enabled him to execute his bloody vow; but 
as Alboin entered the gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be 
raised from the ground. One of his attendants was prompted by com- 
passion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of the wrath of 
Heaven ; the conqueror paused and relented ; he sheathed his sword, 
and, peacefully reposing himself in the palace of Theodoric, proclaimed 
to the trembling multitude, that they should live and obey. Delighted 
with the situation of a city, which was endeared to his pride by the 
difficulty of the purchase, the prince of the Lombards disdained the 
ancient glories of Milan ; and Pavia, during some ages, was respected 
as the capital of the kingdom of Italy.’ 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient ; and before he 
could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near Verona, which had 
not been erected for the Barbarians, he feasted the companions of 
his arms ; intoxication was the reward of valour, and the king himself 
was tempted by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of 
his intemperance. After draining many capacious bowls of Rhaetian 
or Falernian wine, he called for the skull of Cunimuijd, tlie noblest 

* Wfiiah from this translation was called New Aquilcia (Chron. Venet, p, 3,). The patri- 
of < 3 >|do 50 on became the first Citizen of the republic (p &c ), but nis scat was not 

removed to^ Venice till the year 1450. He is now decorated with titles and honours ; but 
the genius of the church has bowed to that of the slate, and the government of a Catholic city 
IS strictly presbylenan. Thoraassm, Ciscip. dc TEglfee, i. X56, 157, 161— 165. Ajnelot de 
4 Hpussayc, c^uvem. de Venise, i. 256. 

® ^ul has description of Italy, as it was then divided into eiij^cen regiotis ( 1 . U. 

l*he Dissert. Chorograp. de Italifl, Medii ^vLhy Beretti, aBeneaicune moplc, 
and regios professor at Pavia, has been usefully consuI'*ed. ^ 

^ For the conquest of Italy, see the orijgin.Tl material of Paul (I. ii. c. 7—10. la. 14. 35, a6, 
r7 ), the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (u. de Regno ItaHae. L i. aa.), and the correa ana 
fintical renew of Muratori (Aunah d’luUa, r, 
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and most precious ornament of his sideboard. _ The cup of victory 
was accepted with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard 
chiefe. “Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, 
“ fill it to the brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, and request in my 
“ name that she would rejoice with her father.” In an agony of grim 
and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, “ Let the will of my lord 
“ be obeyed ! ” and touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent impre- 
cation, that tlie insult should be washed away in the blood of Alboin. 
Some indulgence might be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she 
had not already violated the duties of a wife. Implacable in her en- 
mity, or inconstant in her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from 
the throne to the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the king's armour- 
bearer, was the secret minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against 
the proposal of the murder, he could no longer urge the scruples of 
fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis trembled, when he revolved the 
danger as well as the guilty when he recollected the matchless strength 
and intrepidity of a warrior, whom he had so often attended in the 
field of battle. He pressed, and obtained, that one of the bravest 
champions of the Lombards should be associated to the enterprise, 
but no more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the 
gallant Peredeus ; and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honour and love. She 
supplied the place of one of her female attendants who was beloved 
by Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness and silence, till 
she could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the queen of the 
Lombards, and that his own death, or the death of Alboin, must be 
the consequence of such treasonable adultery. In this alternative, he 
chose rather to be the accomplice than the victim of Rosamond,’ 
whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She ex- 
pected, and soon found a favourable moment (A.D. 573. June 28), when 
the king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the table to his after- 
noon slumbers. His faithless spouse was anxious for his health a&d 
repose : the gates of the palace were shut, the arms removed, the at- 
tendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after lulling him to rest by hw 
tender caresses, unbolted the chamber-door, and urged the reluctant 
conspirators to the instant execution of the deed. On the first alarm, 
the warrior started from the couch ; his sword, which he attempted to 
draw, had been fastened to the scabbard by the hand of RosamixCp ; 
and a small stool, his only weapon, could not long protect him ffoki 
the spears of the assassins. The daughter of Cuniimind smilSd in 
his fall; his body was buried under the staircase of the palah^'and 
the grateful posterity of the Lombards revered the tomb aira the 
memory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the namh 6f her lover ; 
the city and palace of Verona were awed by her power, and a faithful 
band of her native Gepid® was prepared to applaud the revenge, and 
to second the wishes, of their sovereiga But the Lombard chiefs^ 
who fled in the first moments of consternation and disorder, bad re- 

' The classical reader will recollect the wife aadmiuilra of Caodaules, so acreeablv toldhl 
the first took of Heiodotus^ ' Tw.. 
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sumed their courage and collected their powers ; and the nation, in* 
Stead of submitting to her reign, demanded with unanimous cries, that 
justice should be executed on the guilty spouse and the murderers of 
their king. She sought a refuge among the enemies of her country, 
imd a criminal who deserved the abhorrence of mankind was protected 
by the selfish policy of the exarch. With her daughter, the heiress of 
the Lombard throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepidse, and the spoils 
of the palace of Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and the Po, 
and was transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. 
Longinus beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of the 
widow of Alboin ; her situation and her past conduct might justify the 
most licentious proposals ; and she readily listened to the passion of 
a minister, who, even in the decline of the empire, was respected as the 
equal of kings. The death of a jealous lover was an easy and grate- 
ful sacrifice, and as Helmichis issued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. The taste of the liquor, 
its speedy operation, and his experience of the character of Rosamond, 
convinced him that he was poisoned : he pointed his dagger to her 
breast, compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and expired 
in a few minutes, with the consolation, that she could not survive to 
enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosa- 
mond, with the richest spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Con- 
stantinople ; the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and terrified 
the Imperial court : his blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect 
copy of the adventures of Samson. By the free suffrage of the na- 
tion, in the assembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was 
elected (a.d. 573. Aug.), as the successor of Alboin. Before the end 
of eighteen months, the throne was polluted by a second murder; 
Clepho was stabbed by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was 
suspended above ten years, during the minority of his son Autharis ; 
and Italy was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty 
tyrants.* 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he proclaimed 
a new asra of happiness and glory. The annals of the second Justin’ 
are marked with disgrace abroad and misery at home. In the West, 
the Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation of 
Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. Injustice prevailed both 
in the capital and the provinces; the rich trembled for their pro- 
perty, the poor for their safety, the ordinary magistrates were ignorant 
or venal, the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and 
violent, and the complaints of the people could no longer be silenced 
by the splendid names of a legislator and a conqueror. The opinion 
which imputes to the prince all the calamities of his times, may be 
countenanced by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary preju- 
dice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the sentiments of Justin 
were pure and ifcenevolent, and that he might have filled his station 
without reproach, if the faculties of his mind had not been impaired 

* See the history of Paul, h ii. c. 28 — 32. I have horrowed some interesting cireumstances 
from the Liber Pontihcalis of Agnellus, ui Script. Ken llal. ii. 124. Of all chronological guides, 
Muratori is the safest 

’ The original authors for the reign of Justin the younger, are Evag. Hist Eccles. L v. c, 
»— la. Thcophan. in Qtronog. 004. Zon. ii, L xiv. 70. Cedren. in Compend. p. 388. 
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by disease, which deprived the emperor of the use of bis feet, aiul con- 
fined him to the palace, a stranger to the complaints of tlie people and 
the vices of the government. The tardy knowledge of his own im- 
potence determined him to lay down the weight of the diadem; and 
111 the choice of a worthy substitute, he showed some symptoms of a 
discerning and even magnanimous spirit. The only son of Justin and 
■Sophia died in his infancy ; their daughter Arabia was the wife of 
Baduarius,' superintendent of the palace, and afterwards commander 
of the Italian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the rights of mar- 
riage by those of adoption. While the empire appeared an object of 
desire, Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and hatred his 
brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes ; nor could he depend on 
the gratitude of those who would accept the purple as a restitution, 
rather than a gift. Of these competitors, one had been removed by 
exile, and afterwards by death ; and the emperor himself had inflicted 
such cruel insults on another, that he must either dread his resent- 
ment or despise his patience. This domestic animosity was refined 
into a generous resolution of seeking a successor, not in his family, 
but in the republic : and the artful Sophia recommended Tiberius,* 
his faithful captain of the guards, whose virtues and fortune the em- 
peror might cherish as the fruit of his judicious choice. The ceremony 
of his elevation (a.d. 574. Dec.) to the rank of Caesar, or Augustus, 
was performed in the portico of the palace, in the presence of the pa- 
triarch and the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of 
his mind and body, but the popular belief that his speech was inspired 
by the Deity, betrays a very humble opinion both of the man and of 
the times.3 “ You behold,” said the emperor, “ the ensigns of supreme 
“ power. You are about to receive them not from my hand, but from 
“ the hand of God. Honour them, and from them you will derive 
“ honour. Respect the empress your mother; you are now her son; 
“ before, you were her servant. Delight not in blood, abstain from 
“ revenge, avoid those actions by which I have incurred the public 
“ hatred, and consult the experience rather than the example of your 
“ predecessor. As a man, I have sinned ; as a sinner, even in this 
“ life I have been severely punished ; but these servants (and he pointed 
“ to his ministers), who have abused my confidence and inflamed my 
“ passions, will appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have 
“ been dazzled by the splendour of the diadem : be thou wise and 
“ modest ; remember what you have been, remember what you are. 
“ You see around us your slaves and your children ; with the author- 

* Dispositorque novus saers Baduarius aulae. 

Successor &oceri mox factus Cura palatl, Corippus. 

Badoarius is enumerated amonr the descendants and allies of the house of Justinian. A 
family of noble Venetians (Casa built churches and gave dukes to the republic as 

early as the ixth century ; and if their descent be admitted, no kings in Europe can produce 
a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, Fam, Byzantin. p. 99. Amelot de la 
Houssaye, Gouvem. de Venise, it. 555. 

* The praise bestowed on princes before their elevation, is the purest and most weighty. 
Corippus has celebrated Tiberius at the time of the accession of Justin ( 1 . i. oia.). Yet ever 
a captain of the guards might altiact the flattery of an African exile. 

3 Evag. ( 1 , V. c. ) has added the reproach to his ministers. He applies this Hpeeoh te 
the ceremoav when Tiberius was invested with the rank of Caesar. The loose expreuio^ 
rather than ^ positive error, of Theophanes, && bu deiayed it to hb kwettlwe 

^■initdiiteiy before the death of Jmtia> 
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“ ity, Assuitie the tenderness, of a paxeiiL Love your people like youT- 
“ setf; cukivate the affections, maintain the disciphne of the army; 
“protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the poor.” “ 

« ae assembly, in silence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and 
tnpathized with the repentance, of their prince : the patriarch re- 
arsed the prayers of the church ; Tiberius received the diadem on 
his knees, and Justin, who in his abdication appeared most worthy to 
reign, addressed the new monarch in the following words : “ If you 
“consent, I live; if you command, I die : may the God of heaven and 
“earth infuse into your heart whatever 1 have neglected or for- 
“ gotten." The four last years (died A.,D. 578. Oct. ;) of the emperor 
Justin were passed in tranquil obscurity : his conscience was no longer 
tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he was incapa- 
ble of discharging ; and his choice was justified by the filial reverence 
and gratitude of Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius,’ his beauty (he was one of the tallest 
and most comely of the Romans) might introduce him to the favour of 
Sophia; and the widow of Justin was persuaded, that she should pre- 
serve her station and influence under the reign of a second and more 
youthful husband. But if the ambitious candidate had been tempted 
to flatter and dissemble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
expectations, or his own promise. The factions of the hippodrome 
demanded, with some impatience, the name of their new empress; 
both the people and Sophia were astonished by the proclamation of 
Anastasia, the secret, though lawful, wife of the emperor Tiberius. 
Whatever could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, Imperial 
honours, a stately palace, a numerous household, was liberally be- 
stowed by the piety of her adopted son ; on solemn occasions he at- 
tended and consulted the widow of his benefactor ; but her ambition 
disdained the vain semblance of royalty, and the respectful appellation 
of mother served to exasperate, rather than appease, the rage of an 
injured woman. While she accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, 
the fair expressions of regard and confidence, a secret alliance was 
concluded between the dowager empress and her ancient enemies; 
and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument 
of her revenge. The pride of the reigning house supported, with re- 
luctance, the dominion of a stranger : the youth was deservedly popu- 
lar; his name, after the death of Justin, had been mentioned by a 
tumultuous faction ; and his own submissive ofier of his head, with a 
treasure of £ 60 , 000 , might be interpreted as an evidence of guilt, or at 
least of fear. Justinian received a free pardon, and the command of 
the eastern army. The Persian monarch fled before his arms ; and 
the acclamations which accompanied his triumph, declared him worthy 
of the purple. His artful patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor, in a rural solitude, was permitted to enjoy 

* llwoi^ylact Simocatta ( 1 . iii. c. ii.) declares that be shall give to posterity the speech of 
as pron^ounced, without attempting to correct the imperfections of language or 
the vain sophist would have been incapable of producing such sentiments. 
«ri. the character and reign of Tiberius, see Evag. 1 . v. c. 13. TheoMylact, 1 . iu. c. la. 
Theop^n. in Chron. p. aro. Zon. u. 1 . xiv. 7a. Cedren. p. 39a . Paul Warnefrid, dc Gcstil 
auUwnVc f ^ ^ <l®*conof Forum Juiii appears to have posacssedionieciu'ioua 
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tfie pleasures of a subject. On the first intelligieace of her designs he 
returned to Constantinople, and the conspiracy was suppresse 4 bis 
presence add firmness. From the pomp and honours which ahe had 
abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest i^owance; Tib^ius dis- 
missed her train, intercepted her correspondence* and conunitted to 
faithful guard the custody of her person. But the services of Justinian 
were not considered by that exc^ent prince as an .aggravation of his 
offences : after a mild reproof, his treason and ingratitude were for- 
given ; and it was commonly believed, that the emperor entertained 
some thoughts of contracting a double alliance with the rival of his 
throne. The voice of an angel {such a fable was propagated) might 
reveal to the emperor, that he should always triumph over his domestic 
foes; but Tiberius derived a firmer assurance from the innocence 
and generosity of his own mind. 

With the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more popular ap- 
pellation of Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines. 
After recording the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, it is 
pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a character conspicuous by the 
qualities of humanity, justice, temperance, and fortitude; to contem- 
plate a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the church, impartial 
on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his generals, in the 
Persian war. The most glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a 
multitude of captives whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, and dis- 
missed to their native homes with the charitable spirit of a Christian 
hero. The merit or misfortunes of his own subjects had a 
claim to his beneficence, and he measured his bounty not so much by 
their expectations, as by his own dignity. This maxim, however 
dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was balanced by a principle 
of humanity and justice, which taught him to abhor, as of the basest 
alloy, the gold that was extracted from tlie tetu's of the people. For 
their relief, as often as they had suffered by natural or hostile calami- 
ties, he was impatient to remit the arrears of the past, or the demands 
of future taxes ; he sternly rejected the servile offerings of his ministers^ 
which were compensated by tenfold oppression; and the wise ann 
equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of succeeding 
times. Constantinople believed that the emperor had discovered a 
treasure : but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal 
economy, and the contempt of all vain and superfluous expence. TTie 
Romans of the East would have been happy, if the best gift of Ileaven, 
a patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent bless- 
ing. But in less than four years after the death of Justin, his wgimy 
successor sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only sufficient 
time to restore the diadem, according to the tenure by which he held 
it, to the most deserving of his fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice 
from the crowd, a judgment more precious than the purple itself : iffie 
patriarch and senate were summoned to the bed of the dying prince • 
he bestowed his daughter and the empire ; and his last (A.D. 582. Aag, 
14) advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the quaestor. Tiberias 
expressed his hope, that the virtues of his son and successor would 
erect the noblest mausoleum to his ihethoty. His memory was em- 
balmed by the public artliction ; but the most sincere grief evaporated 
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in the tumult of a new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of man- 
kind were speedily directed to the rising sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome but 
his immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and 
■Jtheir singular felicity preserved them alive to behold and partake 
the fortune of their august son. The youth of Maurice was spent in 
the profession of arms ; Tiberius promoted him to the command of a 
new and favourite legion of 12,000 confederates; his valour and con- 
duct were signalized in the Persian war; and he returned to Constan- 
tinople to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the empire. 
Maurice ascended the throne at the mature age of forty-three years ; 
and he reigned (a.d. 582. Aug. 13 — ^a.d. 602. Nov. 27) above twenty 
years over the East and over himself ; ’ expelling from his mind the wild 
democracy of passions, and establishing (according to the quaint ex- 
pression of Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Some 
suspicion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though he protests 
that his secret praise should never reach the ear of his sovereign,^ and 
some failings seem to place the character of Maurice below the purer 
merit of his predecessor. His cold and reserved demeanour might be 
ihiputed to arrogance ; his justice was not always exempt from cruelty, 
nor his clemency from weakness; and his rigid economy too often 
exposed him to the reproach of avarice. But the rational wishes of an 
absolute monarch must tend to the happiness of his people ; Maurice 
was endowed with sense and courage to promote that happiness, and 
his administration was directed by the principles and example of Tibe- 
rius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks had introduced so complete a 
separation between the offices of king and of general, that a private 
soldier who had deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or never 
appeared at the head of his armies. Yet the emperor Maurice en- 
joyed the glory of restoring the Persian monarch to his throne : his 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the Avars of the Danube, 
and he cast an eye of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and dis- 
tressful state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales of 
misery and demands of succour, which extorted the humiliating con- 
fession of their own weakness. The expiring dignity of Rome was 
only marked by the freedom and energy of her complaints : “ If you 
“ are incapable,” she said, “ of delivering us from the sword of the Lom- 
“ bards, save us at least from the calamity of famine." Tiberius for- 
gave the reproach, and relieved the distress ; a supply of corn was 
transported from Egypt to the Tyber; and the Roman people, invoking 

* It is therefore singular enough that Paul (1. iii. c. x^.) should distin^ish him as the first 
Greek emperor — primus ex Graecorum genere in Imperio constuutus. His immediate predc> 
cessors had inde^ been bom in the Latin provinces of Europe ; and a various readmg, in 
Gracorum Imperio, would apply the expression to the empire rather than the prince. 

* Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and sixth books of Evagrius. 
particularly 1. vi. c. x. ; the eight books of his prolix and florid history by Theophylact Simo* 
catta. Theophan. p.3X3i &c. Zon. li I. xiv. 73. Cedren. p. 394. 

5 Ai/Toxparcop 0¥t<b^ ytvofiivos fi%w o')(\oKpurtictv Twy irad»i> sx Ti|f 
orirsiac s^eatjA-aTtfirs api<rT 9 Kpartia¥ xoiv cavrov Xoynrfioit fCOTef 

Evagrius composed his history in the twelfth year of Maudee ; and he 
Ead bcea so wiidy iadiccreeCi that the emperor knew and rewarded hit fiavotumUe opioioK 
94.}. 
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the name, not of Camillus, but of St Peter, repulsed the Barbarians 
from theif wails. But the relief was accidental, the danger was 
perpetual and pressing ; and the clergy and senate, collecting the 
remains of their ancient opulence, a sum of 3000 pounds of gold, dis- 
patched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and their com- 
plaints at the foot of the Byzantine throne. The attention of the 
court, and the forces of the East, were diverted by the Persian war : 
but the justice of Tiberius applied the subsidy to the defence of the 
city ; and he dismissed the patrician with his best advice, either to 
bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the aid of the kings of 
France. Notwithstanding this weak invention, Italy was stiU afflicted, 
Rome was again besieged, and the suburb of Classe, only three miles 
from Ravenna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops of a simple 
duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a second deputation of 
priests and senators ; the duties and the menaces of religion were 
forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman pontiff ; and his nuncio, the 
deacon Gregory, was alike qualified to solicit the powers either of 
heaven or of the earth. The emperor adopted, with stronger effect, 
the measures of his predecessor: some formidable chiefs were per- 
suaded to embrace the friendship of the Romans ; and one of them, a 
mild and faithful Barbarian, lived and died in the service of the 
exarch: the passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; and 
the pope encouraged them to violate, without scruple, their oaths and 
engagements to the misbelievers. Childebert, the great-grandson of 
Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the payment of 50,000 pieces ; 
but as he had viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the weight 
of one pound of gold, the king of Austrasia might stipulate, that the 
gift should be rendered more worthy of his acceptance, by a proper 
mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes of the Lombards 
had provoked by frequent inroads their powerful neighbours of GauL 
As soon as they were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they renounced 
their feeble and disorderly independence : the advantages of regal 
government, union, secresy, and vigour, were unanimously confessed; 
and Autharis, the son of Clepho, had already attained the strength 
and reputation of a warrior. Under the standard of their new king 
(A.D. 584 — 590), the conquerors of Italy withstood three successive 
invasions, one of which was led by Childebert himself, the last of the 
Merovingian race who descended from the Alps. The first expedition 
was defeated by the jealous animosity of the Franks and AlemannL 
In the second they were vanquished in a bloody battle, with more 
loss and dishonour than they had sustained since the foundation of 
their monarchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time 
with accumulated force, and Autharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. 
The troops and treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the Apennine. A nation, less 
sensible of danger than of fatigue and delay, soon murmured against 
the folly of their twenty commanders; and the hot vapours of an 
Italian sun infected with disease those tramontane bodies which had 
already suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance and famine. The 
powers that were inadequate to the conquest, were more than sufiSoeat 
for the desolation, of the country ; nor could the treinbUng satim 
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distinguish between their enemies and tiieir deliverers. If the junctioft 
«f the Merovingian and Imperial forces had been effected in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they mi^t have subverted the throne 
of the Lombards ; but the Franks expected six days the signal of a 
^-flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks wete idly employed in the 
reduction of Modena and Parma, which were torn from them after the 
re tr e at of their Transalpine allies. The victorious Autharis asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhaetian Alps, 
he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a 
sequestered island in the l^e of Comum. At the extreme point of 
Calabria, he touched with his spear a column on the sea-shore of 
Rhegium,* proclaiming that ancient land-mark to stand the unmov- 
able boundary of his kingdom.’ 

During a period of 200 years, Italy was unequally divided between 
the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravenna. The 
offices and professions, which the jealousy of Constantine had separ- 
ated, were united by the indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen suc- 
cessive exarchs were invested in the decline of the empire, with the 
full remains of civil, of military, and even of ecclesiastical power. 
Their immediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards consecrated as the 
patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the modern Romagna, the 
marshes or valleys of Ferrara and Commachio,^ five maritime cities 
from Rimini to Ancona, and a second, inland Pentapolis, between the 
Adriatic coast and the hills of the Apennine. Three subordinate pro- 
vinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by 
hostile lands from the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace 
and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The duchy of Rome appears 
to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conquests, of the first 
four hundred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced 
along the coast, from Civita Vecchia, to Terracina, and with the course 
of the Tyber from Ameria and Narm to the port of Ostia. The 
numerous islands from Grado to Chiozza, composed the infant do- 
minion of Venice ; but the more accessible towns on the continent 
were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a 
new capital rising from the waves. The power of the dukes of Naples 
was circumscribed by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony of Amalphi,'* whose 
industrious citizens, by the invention of the mariner's compass, have 
unveiled the face of the globe. The three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Sicily, still adhered to the empire; and the acquisition of the 

’ The Columns Rhegina, in the narrowest part of the Faro of Messina, one hundred stadia 
from Rhegium itself, is frequently mentioned in ancient geography. Cluver. IlaL Antlq. li. 
ISOS- Lucas Holstein, Ahnotat. ad Cluver. p y>\. Wcssel. Uinerar. p. loc 

* TjiC Greek historians afford some faint hints of the wars of Italy (Menan. in £xcerpt. 
Lejpit. p. 124. Theophyiact, 1 . iii. c. 4.). The Latinsare more satisfactory ; and especially 
Paul ’^rnemd ( 1 . iii. c. 13— 34.), who had read the more ancicm histories of fiecundus and 
Gregory of Tours, ^ronius produces some letters of the popes, &c. ; and the times are 
measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and Muratori. 

^ The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontaiiiiii, might justly claim the valley or moras.s of 
Commachjo as a part of the exarchate. Put the ambition of inclnding Kegfgio, 

Pinna, and Placentia, has darkened a geogr^htcal question somewhat doubtful and obi»curc. 
Even Muratori, as the servant of the bouse 01 Este, is not free from partiality and pr^udice. 

* BrencoUiuii iDi$scit« lOUt de Repub. AjDalphitanl^ p. ' 43 . 90 Qdlcem PaodecL 
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fetlher Calabria removed the land-mark of Autharis from the shore of 
Rhegium to the isthmus of Consentia. In Sardinia, the savage 
mountaineers preserved the liberty and religion Of their ancestors ; Imt 
the husbandmen of Sicily were chained to their rich and cultivated 
soil . Rome was oppressed by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, and a 
Greek, perhaps an eunuch, insulted with impunity the ruins of the 
Capitol. But Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing her own 
dukes {Gregor. Mngn. 1. iii. episL 23. 25, 26, 27) ; the indepMidence 
of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary attachment 
of Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the eastern 
empire. On the map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate occupies 
a very inadequate space, but it included an ample proportion of wealth, 
industry, and population. The most faithful and valuable subjects 
escaped from the Barbarian yoke; and the banners of Pavia and 
Verona, of Milan and Padua, were displayed in their respective quart- 
ers by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The remainder of Italy was 
possessed by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their king- 
dom was extended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as the 
confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and 
Burgundy. In the language of modem geography, it is now r^re- 
sented by the Terra Firma of the Venetian republic, Tirol, the Milan- 
ese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, 
the grand duchy of Tuscany, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical 
state from Perugia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and at length the 
princes of Beneventum, survived the monarchy, and propagated the 
name of the Lombards. From Capua to Tarentum, they reigned near 
five hundred years over the greatest part of the present kingdom of 
Naples.' 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the vanquished 
people, the change of language will afford the most probable inference. 
According to this standaid it will appear, that the Lombards of Italy, 
and the Visigoths of Spain, were less numerous than the Franks or 
Burgundians ; and tlie conquerors of Gaul must jneld, in their turn, to 
the multitude of Saxons ana Angles who aimost eradicted the idioms 
of Britain. The modern Italian has been insensibly formed by the 
mixture of nations ; the awkwardness of the Barbarians in the nice man- 
agement of declensions and conjugations, reduced them to the use of 
articles and auxiliary verbs ; and many new ideas have been expressed by 
Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock of technical and familiar 
words is found to be of Latin derivation;’ and if we were sufficient 
conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dialects of 
ancient Italy, we should trace the origin of many terms which might, 
perhaps, be rejeefed by the classic purity of Rome. A numerous army 
constitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the Lombards were 

' I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertation of BerettL Glanttone 
{Istoria Civile, i. 374.) has followed tile learned Camillo Pellegrini in the eeomphy of the 
kingdom of Naples. Afcer ttie loss of the true Calabria, the vanity of the GrecRS substituted 
that name instead of tlie moi-e ignoble appellation of Bruttium ; and the change appears to 
have taken place before the time of Charlemagne ^^nard. p. 75.). 

^ MafTei (Verona lllustrata, part i. 310.) and Muratori (Antich. Ila 1 iane» it 
xxxh, xxxiii. ri^sds.) have asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom : the fonattt with 
enthusiasm, the latter with discretion ; both with learning, ingenuity, and truth. 
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voofi diminished by the retreat of so^ooo Saxons, who scorned & de- 
pendent situation, and returned, after many bold and perilous ad- 
ventures, to their native country. — Paul, de Gest. Langobard. 1. iii. 
c. 5, 6, 7. The camp of Alboin was of formidable extent, but the 
extent of a camp would be easily circumscribed within the limits of 
a city ; and its martial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over the 
face of a large country. When Alboin descended from the Alps, he 
invested his nephew, the first duke of Friuli, with the command of 
the province and the people; but the prudent Gisulf would have de- 
clined the dangerous office, unless he had been permitted to chuse, 
among the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of families' to 
fonn a perpetual colony of soldiers and subjects. In the progress of 
conquest, the same option could not be granted to the dukes of Brescia 
or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or Beneventum; but each 
of these, and each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed district 
with a band of followers who resorted to his standard in war and his 
tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and honourable ; resign- 
ing the gifts and benefits which they had accepted, they might emigrate 
with their families into the jurisdiction of another duke; but their 
absence from the kingdom was punished with death, as a crime of 
military desertion . — Compare No. 3 and 177 0/ the laws of Rot harts. 
The posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root into the 
soil, which, by every motive of interest and honour, they were bound 
to defend. A Lombard was born the soldier of his king and his duke ; 
and the civil assemblies of the nation displayed the banners, and as- 
sumed the appellation, of a regular army. Of this army, the pay and 
the rewards were drawn from the conquered provinces ; and the dis- 
tribution, which was not effected till after the death of Alboin, is dis- 
graced by the foul marks of injustice and rapine. Many of the most 
wealthy Italians were slain or banished; the remainder were divided 
among the strangers, and a tributary obligation was imposed (under 
the name of hospitality), of paying to the Lombards a third part of 
the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy yc.ars, this artificial 
system was abolished by a more simple and solid tenure.’ Either the 
Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and insolent guest ; or the 
annual payment, a third of the produce, was exchanged by a more 
cpuitable transaction for an adequate proportion of landed property. 
Under these foreign masters, the business of agriculture, in the culti- 
vation of corn, vines, and olives, was exercised with degenerate skill 
and industry by the labour of the slaves and natives. But the occu- 
pations of a pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness of the 
Barbarians. In the rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and im- 
proved the breed of horses for which that province had once been 
illustrious; 3 and the Italians beheld with astonishment a foreign race 

* Paul. j. it c. 9. He calls these families or generations by the Teutonic name of Faros. 
which is likewise used in the Lombard laws. The humble deacon was not insensible of the 
nobility of his own race. See 1 . iv, c. 39. 

’ Paul, 1 . ii. c. 31, 32. 1 . hi. c. 16, Thelawsof Rotharis, promulgated a.d. 643, do not con- 
tain the smallest vestige of this payment of thirds ; but they preserve many curious circum- 
stances of the state of Italy and the manners of the Lombards. 

* Ihc studs of Dtotiymiis of Syracuse, and hts frequent victories in the Olympic games, 
uaddiffiised aoraag the Greeks the fame gf the Veaeoas beiaec; bet the breed wu eetiiKt 
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of oxen or buffaloes.’ The depopulation of Lombardy, and the incieaso 
of forests, afforded an ample range for the pleasures of the chase. — 
Muratori, xxist Dissertation. That marvellous art which teaches the 
birds of the air to acknowledge the voice and execute the commands 
of their master, had been unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and 
Romans.’ Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldest and most 
tractable falcons 5^ they were tamed and educated by the roving in- 
habitants always on horseback and in the field. This favourite amuse- 
ment of our ancestors was introduced by the Barbarians into the 
Roman provinces; and the laws of Italy esteem the sword and the 
hawk as fif equal dignity and importance in the hands of a noble 
Lombard.* 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lom- 
bards of the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright the 
portraits of their savage forefathers.® Their heads were shaven be- 
hind, but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and mouth, and a long 
beard represented the name and character of the nation. Their dress 
consisted of loose linen garments, after the fashion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes ot 
variegated colours. The legs and feet were clothed in long hose, and 
open sandals ; and even in the security of peace a trusty sword was 
constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel, and horrid 
aspect, often concealed a gentle and generous disposition; and as 
soon as the rage of battle had subsided, the captives and subjects 
were sometimes surprised by the humanity of the victor. The vices 
of (he Lombards were the effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxica- 
tion ; their virtues are the more laudable, as they were not affected by 
the hypocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the rigid constraint 
of laws and education. I should not be apprehensive of deviating 

in the time of Strabo (h v. 335.). Gtsulf obtained from his unde ^enerosarura eauaninx 
CTeges. Paul, 1 . li. c. 9. The Lombards afterwards introduced caballi.sylvatici — wild noisea. 
Paul, 1. iv. c. XX. 

* Tunc (a.d. 596) pritnum, buhali in Italiam delati Italian popuUs miracula fuere (Paul 
Warnefnd, 1 . iv. c. ii.}. The buffaloes, whose native climate appears to be Africa and India* 
are unknown Co £iirope, except in Italy, where they are uumerous and useful. The azicieato 
were ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist AnimaU 1 . U. c. j.p. 58. Paris, 1783) 
has descnljcd them as the wild oxen of Arachoria. Buffon, Hist. Natur. xi. and Supplement* 
VI. Hist. Gen. dcs Voy. i. 7. 481. ii. 105. iii. mi. iv. 234. 461. v. 193. vi. 491. vUi. *. 666. 
Pennant’s Quadrupedes, p. 24. Diction, d’Htst. Natur. par Valmont de liomare, li. 74. Yet 
I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul^ by a vulgar error, may have applied the name of 
brtbajus to the aurochs, or wild bull of ancient Germany. 

^ Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who professedly treat of the arts of 
hunting and the history of animals. Aristotle (Hist. Animal. I. ix. c. 36. i. 586. and the I'^otea 
of his last editor, M. Camus, it. 314.), Pliny (Hist Natur. 1 . x. c. xo.), ^lian [de Natur. 
Animal. 1 . ii. c. 42.), and perhaps Homer (Odyss. xxu. 302 — 306.), describe wilhastoni^meot A 
tacit league and common chase between the hawks and the Thracian fowlers. 

3 particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small dagle. See the animated do* 
scription of M. de Buffon, llist. Natur. xvi. a^&c. 

f Script. Kerum Itahcarum, i. part il 139. Hiis is the x\'ith law of the emperor Lewis the 
Pious. His father Charlema^e had falconers in his household as well as huntsmen (Mem« 
sur I’ancien. Che^aUrie, par M, de St. Palayc, iii. 175.). I ob««rve in the laws of Rotharis 
a more early mention of the art of hawking (No. 322.) ; and in Gaul, in the vtli centary, it is 
celebrated by Sidonius ApolUnaris among the uuents of Avitus (aos—aoy.). 

S The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, l.iii.c. 19.) maybe applied to many of hiscoubtrymra : 

Terrihilis visu facies* sed corda benignus X*OQgaque robusto pectore barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen in the talace of Monza, za nuies froa 
Milan, which had been founded or restored byqucea Theudelis^ (h iv. aa, 4^}. Muiattui 
t diasertsz. xxiii, 300. 
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from my subject, if it were in my power to delineate the private 1^ of 
tite eoaquerors of Italy, and I shall relate with pleasure the adventur- 
'VBS gallantry of Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry 
and romance.' After the loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian 
princess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the lung of Bavaria ; 
and Garibald accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. Im- 
patient of the slow progress of negociation, the ardent lover escaped 
mun his palace, and visited the court of Bavaria in the train of his 
own embassy. At the public audience, the unknown stranger ad- 
vanced to the throne, and informed Garibald, that the ambassador 
was indeed the minister of state, but th.at he alone was th» friend of 
Autharis, who had trusted him with the delicate commission of making 
a faidifiil report of the charms of his spouse. Theudclinda was sum- 
moned to undergo this important examination, and after a pause of 
silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and humbly re- 
quested, that, according to the custom of the nation, she would pre- 
sent a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By the command 
of her father, she obeyed : Autharis received the cup in his turn, and, 
in restoring it to the princess, he secretly touched her hand, and drew 
his own finger over his face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda 
imparted to her nurse tlie indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and 
was comforted by the assurance, that such boldness could proceed 
only from the king her husband, who, by his beauty and courage, 
appeared worthy of her love. The amtessadors were dismissed : no 
sooner did Aey reach the confines of Italy, than Autharis, raising 
himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree with incom- 
parable strength and dexterity ; “ Such,” said he to the astonished 
Bavarians, “ such are the strokes of the king of the Lombards.” On 
fee approach of a French army, Garibald and his daughter took refuge 
in the dominions of their ally ; and the marriage was consummated in 
fee palace of Verona. At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the 
death of Autharis ; but the virtues of Theudelinda ’ had endeared her 
to the nation, and she was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the 
sc^re of the Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as well as from similar events, ^ it is certain that the 
L^bards possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and sense to de- 
cline the frequent use of that dangerous privilege. The public revenue 
arose from the produce of land, and the profits of justice. When the 
independent dukes .agreed that Autharis should ascend the throne of 
his fether, they endowed the regal office with a fair moiety of their 
respective domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the honours of 
servitude near the person of their prince : he rewarded the fidelity of 
his vassals by the precarious gift of pensions and benefices; and 
atoned for the injuries of war, by the rich foundation of monasteries 


* ^1*^5 Autharis and Theudclinda is related by Paul, 1. iii c. flo, 34. ; and any frag- 

mmt of Havanan antiquity excites the indefatigable diligence of de Buat. Hist, de Peup. de 
I Eur. XI. 595. XU. I— ^3. 

Giannone (IVbr. Civ. de Napoli, i'aSi.) has justly censured the impertinence of Boccaccio 
1^10. in, NotcI. a), who, without right, or truth, or pretence, has given the pious queen Theu- 
Ocknda to the arms of a muleteer. ' o v v 

3 Paul, 1. iu. c. 16. The first dissertations of Muiatori. and *h» first volume of GianJumA'a 
Bistoor, may be consulted for the state of the kingdom of Italy. 
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and diurches. In peace a judge, a leader la war, he never usurped 
the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The king of Italy ocsk- 
vened the national assemblies in the palace, or more probably in the 
fields, of Pavia ; his great council was composed of the persons most 
eminent by their birth and dignities ; but the validity, as well as to 
execution, of their decrees, depended on the approbation of to/aif/t- 
ful peopl^ the fortunate army of the Lombards. About fourscore 
years after the conquest of Italy (A.D. 643), their traditional customs 
were transcribed in Teutonic Latin,' and ratified by the consent of the 
prince and people; some new regulations were introduced, more 
suitable to their present condition ; the example of Rotharis was imb- 
tated by the wisest of his successors, and the laws of the Lombards 
have been esteemed the least imperfect of the Barbaric codes.’ Secure 
by their courage in the possession of liberty, these rude and hasty 
legislators were incapable of balancing the powers of to constitution, 
or of discussing the nice theory of political government. Such crimes 
as threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the state, v&re 
adjudged worthy of death ; but their attention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and property of the subject. According 
to the strange jurisprudence of the times, the guilt of blood might be 
redeemed by a fine ; yet the high price of 900 pieces of gold declares 
a just sense of the value of a simple citiren. Less atrocious injuries, 
a wound, a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with 
scrupulous and almost ridiculous diligence ; and the prudence of the 
legislator encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering honour and re- 
venge for a pecuniary compensation. The ignorance of the Leant' 
bards, in the state of Paganism or Christianity, gave implicit credit to 
the mtilice and mischief of witchcraft; but the judges of the seven- 
teenth century might have been instructed and confounded by to 
wisdom of Rotharis, who derides the absurd superstition, and protects 
the wretched victims of popular or judicial cruelty.^ The same spirit 
of a legislator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed to 
Luitprand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and in- 
veterate abuse of duels,’ observing from his own experience, that to 
juster cause had often been oppressed by successful violence. What- 
ever merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lombards, they are 
the genuine fruit of the reason of the Barbarians, who never admitted 
the bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative councils. But the 
succession of their kings is maiked with virtue and ability; to 
troubled series of their annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, 
order, and domestic happiness; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and 


* The most accurate edition of the laws of the Loroboj’ds is to be found m the Script Rer. 
Italic, i. part 11 . p, i — iSt. collated from Uie mostanaent MbS. and illubtrated by the crlllcaj 
notes of Miiratoru . , . ' 

^ Montesq. Esprit dcs Loix, 1 . xxviii. c. v. Les loix des Bourgui^ons sont asse^Judkt* 
euses : chiles de Rotharis ct des autres princes X/ombards le sont encort pTu$. 

3 Lege^otfiaris, No. 379. p. 47. Strigaisused as the nameofja w;(cn. ItisoftheBUi^Kl 
classic origin (Horat epoa. v. so. Fetron. c. 134-) i ^nd, from ttie Wdrds of Petronius"(<u» 
striges come^erunt ncrvxis tuosQ it may be inferred that the prpjudibe wa$ of Italian raUM 
than Barbaric extraction. 

4 Quia incerte sumus de judicio Del* et multos audivimtia per pugpnni sine juat^ 

luam causam perdere. Sea propter consuetudincm gentem nostramXangobaf^oruid bKraA 
Impiam veUre noa pnwmnus P. 74. No. 65. of the lAvnof laiitpr andi pr^ulgated 7*4* 
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more -equitable government, than wy of the other kingdoms -which 
had been founded on the ruins of the Western empire.' 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism oi the 
Greeks, ,we again inquire into the fate of Rome," which had reached, 
about the close of the sixth century, the lowest period of her de- 
pression. By the removal of the seat of empire, and the successive 
loss of the provinces, the sources of public and private opulence were 
mdiausted ; the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the earth 
had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the sapless 
trunk was left to wither on the ground. The ministers of command, 
and the messengers of victory, no longer met *00 the Appian or 
Flaminian way ; and the hostile approach of the Lombards was often 
felt and continually feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful 
capital, who-visit without an anxious thought the garden of the adjacent 
country, will faintly picture in their fancy the distress of the Romans : 
they shut or opened their gates with a trembling hand, beheld from the 
walls the flames of their houses, and heard the lamentations of their 
brethren, who were coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into 
distant slavery beyond the sea and mountains. Such incessant alarms 
must annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of a rural life ; 
and the Campagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a 
dreary wilderness, in which the land is barren, the waters are impure, 
and the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer attracted 
the nations to the capital of the world; but if chance or necessity 
directed the steps of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with 
horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be tempted to 
ask, where is the senate, and -where are the people ? In a season of 
excessive rains, the Tyber swelled above its banks, and rushed with 
irresistible violence into the valleys of the seven hills. A pestilential 
disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid -was the 
contagion, that fourscore persons expired in an hour in the midst of a. 
solemn procession, which implored the mercy of heaven.* A society 
in which marriage is encouraged and industry prevails, soon repairs 
the accidental losses of pestilence and war : but as the far greater part 
of the Romans was condemned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, 
the depopulation was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts 
might expect the approaching failure of the human race.* Yet the 
number of citizens still exceeded the measure of subsistence : their 
precarious food was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt; 
and the frequent repetition of famine betrays the inattention of the 
emperor to a distant province. The edifices of Rome were exposed to 

Read the history of Paul Wamefrid ; particularly 1. iii. c. t6. Baronius rejects the praise, 
which appears to contradict the invectives, of pope Gregory the Great ; but Muratori (Ann. 
A’ltalia, v. aiy.) presumes to insinuate that the saint may have magnified the faults of Arians 
utd enemies. 

* The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent the miserable state of the city 
and country, ate Uanscribed in the Aunab of Baron, a.d. 590, No. 16. a.D. 595, No. a, &c. 

* The inundation and ^gue were reported by a deacon, whom his bishop, Grego^ of 
Tours, had dispatched to Rome for some relics. The ingenious messenger embellished his 
tnle and the river with a ^cat dragon and a train of little serpenU (Creg. Turon. I. x. c. i.). 

* Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1. u. c. 15.) relates a memorable tmediction of St. Benedict. 
Roma a Gontilibus non exterminabvtut sed tempestatibus, coruscis turhinibus ac terrm ntotq 
In aemetipsa marcescet. Such a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes the evidence 
of the fact after which it was invented. 
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the siime ruin and decay ; the mouldering fabrics were easily over- 
thrown by inandations, tempests, and earthqdakes, and the mmiks 
who had occupied the most advantageous stations, exulted in their 
base triumph over the ruins of antiquity.' It is commonly believed, 
that Pope Gregory the first attacked the temples and multilated the sta- 
tues of the city ; that, by the command of the Barbarian, the Palatine 
library was reduced to ashes, and that the history of Livy was the 
peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writings 
of Gregory himself reveal his implacable aversion to the monuments of 
classic genius ; and he points his severest censure against the profane 
learning of a bishop, who taught the art of grammar, studied the 
Latin poets, and pronounced with the same voice the praises of Jupiter 
and those of Christ. But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubt- 
ful and recent : the Temple of Peace, or the theatre of Marcellus, have 
been demolished by the slow operation of ages, and a formal proscrip- 
tion would have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the coun- 
tries which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.' 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might 
have been crazed from the earth ; if the city had not been animated 
by a vital principle, which again restored her to honour and dominion. 
A vague tradition was embraced, that two Jewish teachers, a tent- 
maker and a fisherman, had formerly been executed in the circus of 
Nero, and at the end of 500 years their genuine or fictitious relics 
were adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims of 
the East and West resorted to the holy threshold ; but the shrines of 
the apostles were girded by miracles and invisible terrors ; and it was 
not without fear that the pious Catholic approached the object of his 
worship. It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies 
of the saints ; and those who from the purest motives presumed to 
disturb the repose of the sanctuary, were affrighted by visions, or 
punished with sudden death. The unreasonaole request of an empress, 
who wished to deprive the Romans of their sacred treasure, the bead 
®f St. Paul, was rejected with the deepest abhorrence ; and the pope 
asserted, most probably with truth, that a linen which had been sancti- 
fied in the neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of his chain, which 
it was sometimes easy and sometimes impossible to obtain, possessed 
an equal degree of miraculous virtue.’ But the power as well as virtue 
of the apostles resided with living energy in the breast of their suc- 
cessors; and the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of 
Maurice by the first and greatest of the name of Gregory.^ His grand- 

' Quia ia uno se ore cum JovU laudibus, Christi laudes non capiunt, et guam ^ve nefan- 
dnmque sit episcopis canere quod nec laico religioso conyeniat, ipse considera tL i*. ep. 4.). 
The writinM qf Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or literature. 

Bayle (Diction. Cnt. ih 5p8.), in a very good article of Gregoire I. has quoted, for the 
buildings imd statues^ Platina in Gregorio I. ; for the Palatine library, John of Salisbury (do 
Nugis Curialium, 1 . ii. c. 36.) ; and for Livy, Antoninus of Florence : the ddest of the th^ 
lived in the xiith century. 

3 Gregor, 1 . iii. epist, 34. indict. 13, &c. Fnnn the epistles of Gregory, the vlith vol» 
tine of the Annals of Baronius, the pious reader may collect the particles of holy iron which 
were inserted in keys or crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Con- 
stantinople, and £g3fpt. Tlie pontiiical smith who handled the file must have undcKtood the 
miracles which it was in his own power to operate or withhold i a circumstance which abatea 
the superstition of Gregory at the expense his veracity. 

* Bnidei the EpUtles of Gregory hiiiuclf, which are laethodiied by Dupia (BtUio. Ecdea 

* ** jg 
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fatl.cr Felix had himself been pope, and as the bishops were already 
bound by the law of celibacy, his consecration must have been pre- 
ceded by the death of his wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia and 
Gordian, were the noblest of the senate and the most pious of the 
church of Rome : his female relations were numbered among the 
saints and virgins ; and his own figure with those of his father and 
mother were represented near three hundred years in a family portrait,' 
which he offered to the monastery of St. Andrew. The design and 
colouring of this picture afford an honourable testimony, that the art 
of painting was cultivated by the Italians of the sixth century ; but the 
most abject ideas must be entertained of their taste and learning, since 
the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and his dialogues, are the work 
of a man who was second in erudition to none of his contemporaries 
his birth and abilities had raised him to the office of prsefect of the 
city, and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the pomp and vanities of 
this world. His ample patrimony was dedicated to the foundation of 
seven monasteries, ^ one in Rome,'* and six in Sicily ; and it was the 
wish of Gregory that he might be unknown in this life, and glorious 
only in the next. Yet his devotion, and it m^ht be sincere, pursued 
the path which would have been chosen by a crafty and ambitious 
statesman. The talents of Gregory, and the splendour which accom- 
panied his retreat, rendered him dear and useful to the church ; and 
implicit obedience has been always inculcated as the first duty of a 
monk. As soon as he had received the character of deacon, Gregory 
was sent to reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister of the 
apostolic see ; and he boldly assumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone 
of independent dignity, which would have been criminal and dangerous 
in the most illustrious layman of the empire. He returned to Rome 
with a just increase of reputation, and after a sliort exercise of the 
monastic virtues, he was dragged from the cloister to the papal 
throne, by the unanimous voice of the clergy, the senate, and the 


». 105.1, we have three I.ives of the pope ; the two first written in the viiith and ixth centuries 
Me'Xriphci Vita St. Greg. Preface to the ivlh volume of the Benedictine ed ) by the deacons 
Paul (p I— 18, ) and John (p. 19— r 83 ), and containing much 01 igiual, though doubtful, evidence 1 
the third, a long and laboured compilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199 — 305.). The 
Annals of Baronius arc a copious but partial history. His papal prejudices are tempered by 
the good sense of Fleury (Hist, Eccles. vill.), and his chronology has been^ rectified by the 
criticism of Pagi and Muratori. 

_ ' John the deacon has described them like an eye-witness (1 iv. c. 83, 84.) ; and his descrip- 
tion is illustrated by Angclu Rocca, a Roman antiquary (St. Gi eg. Opera, iv. sie.), who ob- 
serves, that some mosaics of the popes of the viith century are still preserved in the old churches 
of Rome (p, 321 — 323 ). The same walls which represented Gregorv's family are now deco> 
nted with the martyrdom of St. Andiew, the noble contest of Dominicliiiio and Guido.l 

^ Disciptims veto libcrahbus, hoc est grammaticft. rhetoricA, dialectic^, ita a puero cst in- 
stitiitus, ut qiiamvis co tempore florcrent adhuc Roin* stadia hterarum, tamen nulli in urbe 
ip^ secuiidus putarctur. Paul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Greg, c a. 

, The Benedictines^ (Vit. Greg. 1 . i. 205.) labour to reduce the monasteries of Gregory 
Within the rule of their own order ; but as the qiie-lion is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear 
tMt these powerful monks are in the wrong. Butler's Lives of the Saints, iii, 145, j a work 
of merit; the sense and learning belong to the author — his prejudices are those of his 
profession. 

* Monastenum Gre^orlanum in ej'usdem Beat! Gregorii tedibus ad clivum Scauri prope 
ecclesiam S. S. Johannis et Pauli in honorem St. Andrew (John, in Vit Greg. I. i. c. 6, Greg, 
h vii. epist. 13,1._ This house and moiiastciw were situate on the side of the Celian hdl winch 
tronts the Palatinate : they arc mw occupied W the Camaldoli ; San Gregorio triumphs, 

and St. Andrew has retired to a small chapel. NardiohRaiimAacicIL. 1. iii.c, fi. p. too. Oe- 
gem. di Roma, I. 44a.). ■ — — — v 
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peopVe. He alone resisted, or seemed to resist, Ms own elevation; 
and his humble petition, that Maurice would be pleased to reject the 
choice of the Romans, could only serve to eJlalt his cliaracter in the 
eyes of the emperor and the public. When the fatal mandate was 
proclaimed, Gregory solicited the aid of some friendly merchants to 
convey him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and modestly con- 
cealed himself some days among the woods and mountains, tiU tus re- 
treat was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted (A.D. 590. Feb. 
8 — A.D. 604. March 12) thirteen years six months and ten days, is one 
of the most edifying periods of the history of the church. His virtues, 
and even his faults, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily suited to 
his station and to the temper of the times. In his rival, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, he condemned the Anti-christian title of universal 
bishop, which the successor of St. Peter was too haughty to concede^ 
and too feeble to assume ; and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory 
was confined to the triple character of bishop of Rome, primate df 
Italy, and apostle of the West. He frequently ascended the pulpit, 
and kindled, by his rude, though pathetic eloquence, the congenial 
passions of his audience : the language of the Jewish prophets was in- 
terpreted and applied, and the minds of a people, depressed by their 
present calamities, were directed to the hopes and fears of the invisible 
world. His precepts and example defined the model of the Roman 
liturgy ; ‘ the distribution of the parishes, the calendar of festivals, the 
order of processions, the service of the priests and deacons, the variety 
and change of sacerdotal garments. Till the last days of his life, he 
officiated in the canon of the mass, which continued above three hours ; 
the Gregorian chant” has preserved the vocal and instrumental music 
of the theatre, and the rough voices of the Barbarians attempted to 
imitate the melody of the Roman school.’ Experience had shown 
him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous rites, to soothe the 
distress, to confirm the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel 
the dark enthusiasm of the vulgar, and he readily forgave their 
tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and superstition. The 
bishops of Italy and tlie adjacent islands acknowledged the Roman 
pontiff as their special metropolitan. Even the existence, the union, 
or the translation of episcopal seats, was decided by his absolute dis- 
cretion : and his successful inroads into the provinces of Greece, of 

” The Lord’s prayer con<;ists of bair-a.dozeo lines; the Sacramentarius and Antiphonarlttt 
of Gregory fill SSo fol. pages (Com. iii. P. i. 1^880.) ; yet these only constitute a part of the 
Ordo Romamis which Mabillon has illustrated and Fleury has abridged (Histoii* 
Eccles. vUi, 139.). 

* 1 learn from Dubos (Reflex, sur la Poesic et la Peinture, hi. 174.) that the sampUcity of the 
Ambrosian chant was confined to 4 motUs, while the more perfect hamtouy of the Gregorian 
comprised the 8 modes or jg chords of the ancient music. He observes {p. 33a.) that the con- 
noisseurs admiro the preface and many passages of the Gregorian office. 

’ John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. 1 . ti. c. 7.J expresses the early contempt of the Italians Ibg 
tramontane smging. Almoa sciheet coi^ra vgeum suaium touitruis altisone perstrepen^ 
susceptte modtuationis dulcedmem^ propne non resultant : quia bibuli gutturis l^bara feritaa 
ditm inllextonibus et ropercussioniuus mitem nititur edere cautUenatit, natural! quodam fiw 
gore quasi plaustra per gradus confuse sonantia rigidgs vooes jactah &c. In the tinif of 
Lliariemagne, the Franks, though with some Feluqtauoe, admitted the fustke c 4 tho rearqatsh. 
Muratori, Dissert, xxv, 
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Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more lofty pretensions of 
succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent the abuses of popular 
elections; his jealous care maintained the purity of faith and dis- 
cipline, and the apostolic shepherd assiduously watched over the faith 
and discipline of the subordinate pastors. Under his reign, the 
Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the Catholic church, and 
the conquest of Britain reflects less glory on the name of Caesar, than 
on that of Gregory the First. Instead of six legions, forty monks were 
embarked for that distant island, and the pontiff lamentM the austere 
duties which forbade him to partake the perils of their spiritual warfare. 
In less than two years he could announce to the archbishop of Alex- 
andria, that they had baptized the king of Kent with 10,000 of his 
Anglo-Saxons, and that the Roman missionaries, like those of the 
primitive church, were armed only with spiritual and supernatural 
powers. Tlie credulity or the prudence of Gregory was always dis- 
posed to confirm the truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts, 
miracles, and resurrections and posterity has paid to his memory the 
same tribute, which he freely granted to the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. The celestial honours have been liberally be- 
stowed by the authority of the popes, but Gregory is the last of their 
own order whom they have presumed to inscribe in the calendar of 
saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly aiose from the calamities of the 
times : and the Roman bishops, who have deluged Europe and Asia 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the ministers of charity and 
peace. I. The church of Rome, as it has been formerly observed, 
was endowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more 
distant provinces ; and her agents, who were commonly subdea- 
cons, had acquired a civil, and even criminal, jurisdiction over theii 
tenants and husbandmen. The successor of St. Peter adminis- 
tered his patrimony with the temper of a vigilant and moderate land- 
lord and the epistles of Gregory are filled with salutary instructions 
to abstain from doubtful or vexatious law-suits; to preserve the in- 
tegrity of weights and measures ; to grant every reasonable delay, and 
to reduce the capitation of the slaves of the glebe, who purchased the 
right of marriage by the payment of an arbitrary fine.^ The rent or 
yie produce of these estates was transported to the mouth of the Ty- 
ber, at the risk and expence of the pope : in the use of wealth, he 
acted like a faithful steward of the church and the poor, and liberally 
applied to their wants, the inexhaustible resources of abstinence and 
order. The voluminous account of his receipts and disbursements 
was kept above three hundred years in the Lateran, as the model of 
Christian economy. On the four great festivals, he divided their 

’ A French critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, n. 105.) has vindicated the right of Gregory 
to the entire nonsense of the Dialogues. Dupin (v. 238} does not think that any one will 
Touch for the truth of all these miracles : 1 should like to know how many of tliem he be* 
Ueved hitnself. 

^ Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray 
that they consisted not ofhin^tMms but /arms. The French writers, the Benedictine edKon 
(iv. 1 . iii. 373,), and Fleury {viii. 29.), arc not afraid of entering into these humble, though 
Qseful, details ; and the humanity of Fleury dwells on the social virtues of Gregorv. 

3 1 much suspect that tliis pecuniary fine on the marnageb of villams produced the famous, 
Rod often fabulous^ right, de cuissage, marqwttOf &c. 
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quarterly allowance to the clergj’, to his domestics, to the monasteries, 
the churches, the places of burial and the alms-houses, and the hos- 
pitals of Rome, and the rest of the diocese. On the first day of every 
month, he distributed to the poor, according to the season, their stated 
portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, 
clothes, and money ; and his treasurers vrere continually summoned to 
satisfy, in his name, the extraordinary demands of indigence and merit. 
The instant distress of the sick and helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, 
was relieved by the bounty of each day, and of every hour; nor would 
the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast, till he had sent the dishes 
from his own table to some objects deserving of his compassion. The 
misery of the times had reduced the nobles and matrons of Rome to 
accept, without a blush, the benevolence of the church : three thousand 
virgins received their food and raiment from the hand of their bene- 
factor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped from the barbarians to the 
hospitable threshold of the Vatican. Gregory might justly be styled 
the Father of his Country ; and such was the extreme sensibility of his 
conscience, that, for the death of a beggar who had perished in the 
streets, he interdicted himself during several days from the exercise 
of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfortunes of Rome involved the 
apostolical pastor in the business of peace and war; and it might be 
doubtful to himself, whether piety or ambition prompted him to sup- 
ply the place of his absent sovereign. Gregoty awakened the emperor 
from a long slumber, exposed the guilt or incapacity of the exarch 
and his inferior ministers, complained that the veterans were with- 
drawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto, encouraged the Italians 
to guard theii cities and altars; and condescended in the crisis of dan- 
ger, to name the tribunes, and to direct the operations of the provincial 
troops. But the martial spirit of the pope was checked by the scru- 
ples of humanity and religion : the imposition of tribute, though it was 
employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and op- 
pressive; whilst he protected against the imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the soldiers who deserted a military for a monastic life. 
If we may credit his own declarations, it would have been easy for 
Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by their domestic factions, with- 
out leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation 
,'rom the vengeance of their foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred 
the salutary offices of peace ; bis mediation appeased the tumult of 
arms ; but he was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, and the 
passions of the Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the ob- 
servance of the truce. Disappointed in the hope of a general and 
lasting treaty, he presumed to save his country without the consent 
of the emperor or the exarch. The sword of the enemy was sus- 
pended over Rome ; it was averted by tlie mild eloquence and season- 
able gifts of the pontiff, who commanded the respect of heretics and 
Barbarians. The merits of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine 
court with reproach and insult ; but in the attachment of a grateful 
people, he found the purest reward of a citizen, and the best right of 
a sovereign.' 

'..The temponl reign of Gregory I. ii ably exposed hySigoaiiu in toetSnt book dsSecaa 
tub*. Works, ii. 44— 75 . 
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Rtveluticns of Persia the Death of Chosroes or Nushirvan. — tiis 

San Hormouz, a Tyrant, is deposed. — Usurpation of Bahrain. 
— Flight and Restoration of Chosroes II. His gratitude to the 
Romans . — The Chagatt of the Avars. — Revolt of tiie Army against 
Maurice. — His Death . — Tyranny of Phocat. — Elevation of Her a- 
clius. — The Persian War. — Chosroes subdues Syria, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor. — Siege of Constantinople by the Persians and Avars. 
— Persian Expeditions . — Victories and Triumph of Heraclius. 

The conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged from the death- of 
Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience of 700 years might 
convince the rival nations of the impossibility of maintaining their 
conquests beyond the fatal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet 
the emulation of Trajan and Julian was awakened by the trophies of 
Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious hope 
of restoring the empire of Cyrus.' Such extraordinary efforts of power 
and courage will always command the attention of posterity ; but the 
events by which the fate of nations is not materially changed, leave a 
faint impression on the page of history, and the patience of the reader 
would be exhausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, under- 
taken without cause, prosecuted without glory, and terminated without 
effect. The arts of negociation, unknown to the simple greatness of 
the senate and the Caesars, were assiduously cultivated by the Byzan- 
tine princes ; and the memorials of their perpetual embassies ’ repeat, 
with the same uniform prolixity, the language of falsehood and de- 
clamation, the insolence of the Barbarians, and the servile temper of 
the tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of materials, 
I have studied to compress the narrative of these uninteresting trans- 
actions : but the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of 
Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson Chosroes prepared 
the revolution of the East, which was speedily accomplished by the 
arms and the religion of the successors of Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations, that precede and justify the quarrels of 
princes, the Greeks and the Barbarians accused each other of violating 
the peace which had been concluded between the two empires about 
four years before the death of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and 
India aspired (A.D. 570, &c.) to reduce under his obedience the province 
6f Yemen or Arabia ^ Felix, the distant land of myrrh and frankincense, 

* Miltis qui . . . reposcerent . . . reteres Persanim ac Macedonum teminoB, aeq^ui 
iovasunim possessa Cyro et post Alexandra, per vaniloquentiam ac minus jaciebat Tacit. 
AonaL vi. \x. Such was the lan^n^ of Attdcidds : I have repeatedly marked the lofty 
claims of the Sossamant. 

* S«e the embassies of Menander, extracted and preserved in the xth century by the order 
of Constantine Porphyroijenitus. 

^ * The general inaependence of the Arabs, which cannot be admitted without tnany limita- 
tions, is blindly asserted in a separate dissertation of the authors of the U&ivmr. Hist. xx. 196. 
A perpetual miracle is supposed to have guarded the prophecy in favour of the posterity of 
Isnmael ; and these learned bigots are not nfrajd w risk the truth of Chiistiaiuty on this frail 
and lipiery foundation. 
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which had escaped, rather than opposed, the conqueror? of. the East. 
After the defeat of Abrahah under the w^ls of Mecca, the discord oi 
his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians : they 
chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea ; and a native 
prince of the ancient Homerites was restored to the throne as the 
vassal or viceroy of the Great Nushirvan.' But the nephew of Justinian 
declared his resolution to avenge the injuries of his Christian ally the 
prince of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent pretence to discontinue 
the annual tribute, which was poorly disguised by the name of pension. 
The churches of Persarmenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit 
of the Magi ; they secretly invoked the protector of the Christians, and 
after the pious murder of their satraps, the rebels were avowed and 
supported as the brethren and subjects of the Roman emperor. The 
complaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Byzantine court; 
Justin yielded to the importunities of the Turks, who offered an alli- 
ance against the common enemy ; and the Persian monarchy was 
threatened at the same instant by the united forces of Europe, of 
^Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the age of fourscore, the sovereign of 
the East would perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his 
glory and greatness : but as soon as war became inevitable, he took 
the field (a.D. 572) with the alacrity of youth whilst the aggressor 
trembled in the palace of Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, 
conducted in person the siege of Dara ; and although that important 
fortress had been left destitute of troops and magazines, the valour of 
the inhabitants resisted above five months the archers, the elephants, 
and the military engines of the great king. In the mean while his 
general Adarman advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, ptissed 
the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the 
city of Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his master, 
whose perseverance in the midst of winter at length subverted the 
bulwark of the East. But these losses, which astonished the provinces 
and the court, produced a salutary effect in the repentance and abdica- 
tion of the emperor Justin : a new spirit arose in the Byzantine coun- 
cils ; and a truce of three years was obtained by the prudence of 
Tiberius. That seasonable interval was employed in the preparations 
of war ; and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the world, that from 
the distant countries of the Alps and the Rhine, from Scythia, Massia, 
Pannonia, Illyriciim, and Isaiiria, the strength of the Imperial cavalry 
was reinforced with 1 50,000 soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, without 
fear, or without faith, resolved to prevent the attack of the enemy : 
again passed the Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassadors of 
Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to await his arrival at Csesarea, 
the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The two annies 
encountered each other in the battle of Melitene: the Barbarians, who 
darkened the air with a cloud of arrows, prolonged their line, and 
extended their wings across the plain ; while the Romans, in deep and 
solid bodies, expected to prevail in closer action, by the weight of their 

* P’HerbcIot, Biblio. Orien. p. 477. Pocock, Specimen Hist Arabnm, p. 64. Father 
Pag! (Critica, ii. 646.) has proved that, after 10 years’ peace, the Fergana war, which con. 
tmued 20 years, was renewed a.D. 571. Mahomet was born a.D. 560, in the year ttf the 
elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah (Gagnier, Vie de Mahom. i. 89. 98.) ; and tobant 
allows two years for the conquest of Yemen. 
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swords smd lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their right 
wing, suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked their rear- 
guard in the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst of the 
camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a train 
of camels with the spoils of Asia, cut his way through the Persian 
host, and returned with songs of victory to his friends, who had con- 
sumed the day in single combats, or ineffectual skirmishes. The 
darkness of the night, and the separation of the Romans, afforded the 
Persian monarch an c'^rportunity of revenge ; and one of their camps 
was swept away by a rapid and itnoetuous assault. But the review of 
his loss, and the consciousness or nis danger, determined Chosroes to 
a speedy retreat; ho burnt, in his passage, the vacant town of Meli- 
tene ; and, without consulting the safety of his troops, boldly swam the 
Euphrates on the back of an elephant. After this unsuccessful cam- 
paign, the want of magarines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, 
obliged him to disband or divide his forces; the Romans were left 
masters of the field, and their general Justinian, advancing to the 
relief of the Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard on the banks 
of the Araxes. The great Pompey had formerly halted within three 
days’ march of the Caspian:’ that inland sea was explored, for the 
first time, by an hostile fleet,’ and 70,000 captives were transplanted 
from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the return of spring, Justi- 
nian descended into the fertile plains of Assyria, the flames of war 
approached the residence of Nushirvan, the indignant monarch sunk 
(a.d. 579) into the grave, and his last edict restrained his successors 
from exposing their person in a battle against the Romans. Yet the 
memoty of this transient affront was lost in the glories of a long reign ; 
and his formidable enemies, after indulging their dream of conquest, 
again solicited a short respite from the calamities of war,’ 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled (A.D. 579—590) by 
Hormouz, or Hormisdas, the eldest or the most favoured of his sons. 
With the kingdoms of Persia and India, he inherited the reputation 
and example of his father, the service, in every rank, of his wise and 
valiant officers, and a general system of administration, harmonized 
by time and political wisdom to promote the happiness of the prince 
and people. But the royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable bless- 
ing, the friendship of a sage who had presided over his education, and 
who always preferred the honour to the interest of his pupil, Itis 
interest to his inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and Indian 
philosophers, Buzurg ’ had once maintained, that the most grievous 


'He had vanquished the Albanians, who brought into the field ia,ooo horse and 60,000 
foot: out he dreaded the multitude of venomous repulcs, whose caistence mayadmit of some 
doubt, as well is that of the neiehbouniig Amazons. Plutarch, in Pompeio, ii. 1165. 

In the history of the world I can only perceive two navies on the Caspian ; i. Of the 
Macedonians, when Patrocka, the admiral of the kings of Syria, Sclcucus and Antiochus, 
de^nded most probably the river Oxus, from the confines of India (Plin. Hist. Natur. vl 
ai.). 3. Of the Russians, when Peter the First conducted a fleet and army from the neich- 
t^urhood of Mo^w to the coast of Perria (Bells Travels, ii. p. 325.). He justly obser^s, 
that Such maituu pomp had never been displayed on the Volga, 

3 For these Persi^ wars and treaties, see Menander, in Excerpt. Legat, p, na. Theo* 
phau Bj^nt apud Phouum, cod. btiv, 77, 80. Ev»g, 1 . v. c. 7-15. 'flieophylact, 1 . iil. c. 
9— Agathia^ 1 . iv, 140. * r* / 1 

♦ Biirur^ Mihiw may be considered, in his character and station, as the Seneca of the East ; 
out la, VI .1 a„u ins fiiut',. are Ic«. known thin those of the Roman, who appears 
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misfortune of life is old age without the remembrance of virtue ; and 
our candour will presume that the same principle compelled him, 
during three years, to direct the councils of the Persian empire. His 
zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility of Hormouz, who ac- 
knowledged himself more indebted to his preceptor than to his parent ; 
but when age and labour had impaired the strength and perhaps the 
faculties of this prudent counsellor, he retired from court, and aban- 
doned the youthful monarch to his own passions and those of his 
favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of human affairs, the same scenes 
were renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been exhibited in Rome after 
the death of Marcus Antoninus. The ministers of flattery and cor- 
ruption, who had been banished by the father, were recalled and 
cherished by the son ; the disgrace and exile of the friends of Nushir- 
van established their tyranny ; and virtue was driven by degrees from 
the mind of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the government of 
the state. The faithful agents, the eyes and ears of the king, informed 
him of the progress of disorder, that the provincial governors flew to 
their prey with the fierceness of lions and eagles, and that their rapine 
and injustice would teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the 
name and authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advice 
was punished with death, the murmurs of the cities were despised, 
their tumults were quelled by military execution; the intermediate 
powers between the throne and the people were abolished; and the 
childish vanity of Hormouz, who affected the daily use of the tiara, 
was fond of declaring, that he alone would be the judge as well as the 
master of his kingdom. In every word, and in every action, the son 
of Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His avarice 
defrauded the troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps : the 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were stained with the 
blood of the innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and 
execution of 13,000 victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he some- 
times condescended to observe, that the fears of the Persians would 
be productive of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in re- 
bellion ; but he forgot that his own guilt and folly had inspired the 
sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the event which he so 
justly apprehended. Exasperated by long and hopeless oppression, 
the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania erected the standard 
of revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia refused the 
customary tribute to the unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms 
of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the 
frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria ; one of their generals professed 
himself the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers were animated by a 
miraculous image of Christ, whose mild aspect should never have 
been displayed in the front of battle.* At the same time, the eastern 

to have been muc'n more loquacious. The Persian saee was the person who imported from 
India the game of chess ana the fables of Pilpay. Su(^ has been the fame of hi& wisdom and 
virtues, that the Christians claim him as a believer in the gos[M[ ; and the Mahometans reven 
Buturg as a premature Mtissulman. D’Herbelot, Biblio. Oiien. p. 318. 

‘ See the imitation of Scipio in Theophylact, 1. L c. 14 .; the image of Christ, 1. ii. c. a* 
Hereafter 1 shall speak more amply of the Christian imager— 1 had almost said idclt. This* 
if I am not mistaken, is the oldest axctpowotirroc of divine aanuCacture ; but in die nmxt 
A>usand vear^ many othen issued from the same workshop. 
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nminces of Persia were invaded by the great khan, who passed the 
Oxos at the head of three or four hundred thousand Turks. The im- 
prudent Hormour accepted their perfidious and formidable aid; the 
cities of Khorasan or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates j 
march of the Barbarians towards the mountains of Hyrcania, 
revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman arms ; and 
their union must have subverted the throne of the house of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king; it was saved by an hero. After his 
revolt, Varanes or Bahram is stigmatized by the son of Hormouz as an 
ungrateful slave ; the proud and ambiguous reproach of despotism, 
since he was truly descended from the ancient princes of Rei,* one of 
the seven families whose splendid, as well as substantial, prerogatives 
exalted them above the heads of the Persian nobility." At the siege of 
Dara (a.d. 590), the valour of Bahram was signalized under the eyes 
of Nushirvan, and both the father and son successively promoted him 
to the command of armies, the government of Media, and the superin- 
tendence of the palace. The popular prediction which marked him as 
the deliverer of Persia, might be inspired by his past victories and 
extraordinary figure : the epithet Giubin is expressive of the quality of 
dry woodj he had the strength and stature of a giant, and his savage 
countenance was fancifully compared to that of a wild cat. While the 
nation trembled, while Hormouz disguised his terror by the name of 
suspicion, and his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask 
of fear, Bahram alone displayed his undaunted courage and apparent 
fidelity, and as soon as he found that no more than 12,000 soldiers 
would follow him against the enemy, he prudently declared, that to 
this fatal number heaven had reserved the honours of the triumph. 
The steep and narrow descent of the Pule Rudbar^ or Hyrcanian 
kick, is the only pass through which an army can penetrate into the 
territory of Rei and the plains of Media. From the commanding 
heights, a band of resolute men might overwhelm with stones and 
darts the myriads of the Turkish host ; their emperor and his son 
were transpierced with arrows ; and the fugitives were left, without 
(Counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an injured people . The pa- 
wiotism of the Persian general was stimulateii by his affection for the 
city of his forefathers ; in the hour of victory every peasant became a 
soldier, and every soldier an hero ; and their ardour was kindled by 
the goigeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy 

* or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit as already flourishing, 700 

yean before Christ, under the Assyrian empire. Under the foreign names of Europus and 
Arsacia, this city, 500 stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was successively embellished 
by the Macedonians and Farthians (btrabo, L xl 796). Its grandcurand popnlousness in the 
txth century, is exaggerated beyond the bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined 
by wars and the unwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, Voy. cn Ferse, i. 279. D’Herbelot, 
*iiblio. Orien. p. 714. 

® Theophylact, 1 . ili. c. 18. The story of the seven Persians is told in the third book of 
Herodotus ; and their noble descendants are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of 
Ctesias. Vet the independence of Otanes (Hcrodot. 1 . lii. c. 83, 84 ) is hostile to the spirit of 
despotism, and it may not seem probable that the seven families could survive the revolutions 
of 1 100 years. They might however be represented by the seven ministers (Brisson, de Regno 
Persico, 1 . i. » and some Peraan nobles, like the kings of Fontus (Folyb. 1 . v. 540.I and 
Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul 1 . xxxi. ii. 517.), might claim their descent from the bold com- 
panions of Darius. 

3 See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius (Voy. en Perse, p. 997.), who 
ascended it with much difficulty and danger 10 his return from Ispalwa to the Caspian sea. 
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gold, the spoils of Asia, and the lui^ry of the hostile camp. A prince 
of a less malignant temper could 'not easily have forgiven his bene- 
factor, and the secret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed by a ma- 
licious report, that Bahram had privately retained the most precious 
fruits of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a Roman army on 
the side of the Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile and 
to applaud; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with the per- 
mission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and discipline 
more formidable than a Scythian multilude. Elated by his recent 
success, he dispatched an herald with a bold defiance to the camp of 
the Romans, requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to chuse 
whether they would pass the river themselves, or allow a free passage 
to the arms of the great king. The lieutenant of the emperor Maurice 
preferred the safer alternative, and this local circumstance, which 
would have enhanced the victory of the Persians, rendered their 
defeat more bloody and their escape more difficult. But the loss of 
his subjects, and the danger of his kingdom, were overbalanced in the 
mind of Hormouz by the disgrace of his personal enemy; and no 
sooner had Bahram collected and reviewed his forces, than he re- 
ceived from a royal messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spin- 
ning-wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. Obedient to the 
will of his sovereign, he showed himself to the soldiers in this un- 
worthy disguise : they resented his ignominy and their own ; a shout 
of rebellion ran through the ranks, and the general accepted their 
oath of fidelity and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who had 
been commanded to bring the rebel in chains, was trampled under the 
feet of an elephant, and manifestos were diligently circulated, exhort- 
ing the Persians to assert their freedom against an odious and con- 
temptible tyrant. The defection was rapid and universal : his loyal 
slaves were sacrificed to the public fury; the troops deserted to the 
standard of Bahram ; and the provinces again saluted the deliverer 
of his country. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hormouz could only compute 
the number of his enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience, 
and the daily defection of those who, in the hour of his distress, 
avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obligations. He proudly displayed 
the ensigns of royalty; but the city and palace of Modain had already 
escaped from the hand of the tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, 
Bmdoes, a Sassanian prince, had been cast into a dungeon : his fetters 
were broken by the zeal and courage of a brother ; and he stood before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards, who had been chosen as 
the ministers of his confinement, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed 
by the hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, Hormouz 
looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance ; discovered that 
his strength consisted in the obedience of others, and patiently yielded 
to the single arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne to the 
same dungeon in which he himself had been so lately confined. At 
the first tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped 
from the city ; he was persuaded to return by the pressing and frieii^y 
invitation of Bmdoes, who promised to seat him on his father’s throne, 
and who expected to reign under the name of an inexperienced youth. 
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In the just assurance, that his accomplices could neither formve nor 
hope 'to be forgiven, and that every Persian might be trusted as the 
judge and enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public trial without a 
precedent and without a copy in the annals of the East. The son of 
Nushirvan, who had requested to plead in his own defence, was intro* 
duced as a criminal into the full assembly of the nobles and satraps.' 
He was heard with decent attention as long as he expatiated on the 
advantages of order and obedience, the danger of innovation, and the 
inevitable discord of those who had encouraged each other to trample 
on their lawful and hereditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to 
their humanity, he extorted that pity which is seldom refused to the 
fallen fortunes of a king ; and while they beheld the abject posture 
and squalid appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the 
marks of ignominious stripes, it was impossible to forget how recently 
they had adored the divine splendour of his diadem and purple. But 
an angry murmur arose in the assembly as soon as he presumed to 
vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the victories of his reign. He 
defined the duties of a king, and the Persian nobles listened with a 
smile of contempt ; they were fired with indignation when he dared to 
vilify the character of Chosroes ; and by the indiscreet offer of resign- 
ing the sceptre to the second of his sons, he subscribed his own con- 
demnation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent favourite. The 
mangled bodies of the boy and his mother were exposed to the people; 
the eyes of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle ; and the punish- 
ment of the father was succeeded by the coronation of his eldest son. 
Chosroes had ascended the throne without guilt, and his piety strove 
to alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch ; from the dungeon 
he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, supplied with 
liberality the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and patiently endured 
the furious sallies of his resentment and despair. He might de- 
spise the resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but the tiara 
was trembling on his head, till he could subvert the power, or acquire 
the friendship, of the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice 
of a revolution, in which himself and his soldiers, the true repre- 
sentatives of Persia, had never been consulted. The offer of a gene- 
ral amnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, was answered 
by an epistle from Bahram, friend of the gods, conqueror of men, and 
enemy of ti i ants, the satrap of satraps, general of the Persian armies, 
and a prince adorned with the title of eleven virtues." He commands 
Chosroes, the son of Hormouz, to shun the example and fate of his 
father, to confine the traitors who had been released from their chains, 
to deposit in some holy place the diadem which he had usurped, and 
to accept from his gracious benefactor the pardon of his faults and the 
government of a province. The rebel might not be proud, and the 
king most assuredly was not humble; but the one was conscious of 
his strength, the other was sensible of his weakness ; and even the 

The Orientals su(>pose that Bahrain convened this assembly and proclaimed Chosroes; 
btit Theophylact u, in this instance, more distinct and credible 
* See the words of Theophylact, 1. iv. c. 7 . BapafA 0tXo« rat? Bioif, eiri« 

^ctVfjS) *Tvpawmv oarpaTTf)? fiiyioTavtoPf tijv Iltp<rtKr)9 apxoop SvifafitwVf 

&c. In this answer, Chosroes styles himself Tq pvkti iffipaTa .... 0 tov^ 

Aotsuo? (the senii) ;ii<r 6 oi u«i»o«. This is genuine Oriental bombast 
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modest language of his reply still left room for treaty and reconcile 
ation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves of the palace and the 
populace of the capital: they beheld with terror the banners of a 
veteran army ; they were encompassed and surprised by the evolutions 
of the general ; and the satraps who had deposed Hormouz, received 
the punishment of their revolt, or expiated their first treason by a 
second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The life and liberty of 
Chosroes were saved, but he was reduced to the necessity of imploring 
aid or refuge in some foreign land; and the implacable Bmdoes, 
anxious to secure an unquestionable title, hastily returned to the 
palace, and ended (A.D. 590), with a bow-string, the wretched existence 
of the son of Nushirvan.' 

While Chosroes dispatched the preparations of his retreat, he de- 
liberated with his remaining friends,"' whether he should lurk in the 
valleys of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or solicit 
the protection of the emperor. The long emulation of the successors 
of Artaxerxes and Constantine increased his reluctance to appear as a 
suppliant in a rival court ; but he weighed the forces of the Romans, 
and prudently considered, that the neighbourhood of Syria would 
render his escape more easy and their succours more effectual. At- 
tended only by his concubines, and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly 
departed from the capital, followed the banks of the Euphrates, 
traversed the desert, and halted at the distance of ten miles from Cir- 
cesium. About the third watch of the night, the Roman praefect was 
informed of his approach, and he introduced the royal stranger to the 
fortress at the dawn of day. From thence the king of Persia was con- 
ducted to the more honourable residence of Hierapolis ; and Maurice 
dissembled his pride, and displayed his benevolence, at the reception 
of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson of Nushirvan. They 
humbly represented the vicissitudes of fortune and the common interest 
of princes, exaggerated the ingratitude of Bahram the agent of the 
evil principle, and urged, with specious argument, that it was for the 
advantage of the Romans themselves to support the two monarchies 
which balance the world, the two great luminaries by whose salutary 
influence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was 
soon relieved by the assurance, that the emperor had espoused the 
cause of justice and royalty; but Maurice prudently declined the 
expence and delay of his useless visit to Constantinople. In the 
name of his generous benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the 
fugitive prince with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold ; a powerful 
army was assembled on tlie frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the 
command of the valiant and faithful Narses,^ and this general, of his 

* Theophylact ( 1 . iv. c. 7.) imputes the death of Hotmoui to his son, by whose command 
he was beaten to death witli clubs. I have followed the milder account of Khondemir and 
Eutychius, and shall always be content with the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime ol 
parricide. 

^ After the battle of Pharsalia, the Poiupey of Lucan ( 1 . viii, 35^—455;) holds a atnulv 
debate. He was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians ; but his companions abhorred die 
unnatural alliance ; and the adverse prejudices might operate as forcibly as Chosroes and his 
companions, who could describe, with the same vehemence, the contrast of laws, religioo, 
and mannera, between the East and W^t. 

^ In this a^e there were three warriors of the name of //arses, who have been often con* 
founded (Pagt, Critica, ii. 640.) : 1, A Persarmenian, the brother of Isaac and .^matms, who^ 
lifter a successful action against Belisarius, deserted from hU Persian sovereign, and 
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owji nation, and his own choice, was directed to pass the Tigris, and 
nfver to sheath his sword till he had restored Chosroes to the throne 
trf his ancestors. The enterprise, however splendid, was less arduous 
than it might appear. Persia had already repented of her fatal rash- 
ness, which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition 
of a rebellious subject ; and the bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate 
his usurpation, compelled Bahram to assume the sceptre, regardless of 
the laws and prejudices of the nation. The palace was soon distracted 
with conspiracy, the city with tumult, the provinces with insurrection ; 
and the cruel execution of the guilty and the suspected, served to irri- 
tate rather than subdue the public discontent. No sooner did the 
grandson of Nushirvan display his own and the Roman banners beyond 
the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the increasing multitudes 
of the nobility and people; and as he advanced, he received from 
every side the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and the heads 
of his enemies. As soon as Modain was freed from the presence of 
the usurper, the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of Mebodes 
at the head of only 2000 horse, and Chosroes accepted the sacred and 
precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge of their truth and a 
presage of his approaching success. After the junction of the Imperial 
troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to prevent, the contest was 
decided by two battles on the banks of the Zab, and the confines of 
Media, The Romans, with the faithful subjects of Persia, amounted 
to 60,000, while the whole force of the usurper did not exceed 40,000 
men ; the two generals signalized their valour and ability, but the 
victory was finally determined by the prevalence of numbers and dis- 
cipline. With the remnant of a broken army, Bahram fled towards 
the eastern provinces of the Oxus : the enmity of Persia reconciled 
him to the Turks ; but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the 
most incurable of poisons; the stings of remorse and despair, and the 
bitter remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern Persians still com- 
memorate the exploits of Bahram ; and some excellent laws have pro- 
longed the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and execu- 
tions ; and the music of the royal banquet was often disturbed by the 
groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A general pardon might have 
diffused comfort and tranquillity through a country which had been 
shaken by the late revolutions ; yet, before the sanguinary temper of 
Chosroes is' blamed, we should learn whether the Persians had not 
been accustomed either to dread the rigour, or to despise the weakness, 
of their sovereign. The revolt of Bahram, and the conspiracy of the 
satraps, were impartially punished by the revenge or justice of the con- 
(meror ; the merits of Bindoes himself could not purify his hand from 
the guilt of royal blood ; and the son of Hormouz was desirous to as- 
sert his own innocence, and to vindicate the sanctity of kings. During 
the vigour of the Roman power, several princes were seated on the 
throne of Persia by the arms and the authority of the first Caesars. 

wards served in the Italian war —2. The eunuch who conquered Italy.— 3. The restorer of 
Chosroes, who is celebrated ui the poem of Corippus ( 1 . iii. aao.) as cxcelsus super omnia ver- 
U^a agmina .... habitu modestus .... morum probitate placens, virtute verendus ; ful- 
&i;. 
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But their new subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues 
which they had imbibed in a foreign land ; the instability of their do* 
minion gave birth to a vulgar observation, that the choice of Rome 
was solicited and rejected with equal ardour by the capricious levity 
of Oriental slaves.' But the glory of Maurice was conspicuous in the 
long (A.D. 59J — 603) and fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A 
band of 1000 Ronaans, who continued to guard the person of ChoSroes, 
proclaimed his confidence in tlie fidelity of the strangers ; his growing 
strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular aid, but he steadily 
professed the same gratitude and reverence to his adopted father ; and 
till the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of the two empires 
were faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of the Ro- 
man prince had been purchased with costly and important gifts : the 
strong cities of Martyropolis and Dara were restored, and the Pers- 
arnienians became the willing subjects of an empire, whose eastern 
limit extended, beyond the example of former times, as far as the 
banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood of the Caspian. A pious 
hope was indulged, that the church as well as the state might triumph 
in this revolution : but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Chris- 
tian bishops, the impression was crazed by the zeal and eloquence Of 
the Magi : if he was armed with philosophic indifference, he accommo- 
dated his belief, or rather his professions, to the various circumstances 
of an exile and a sovereign. The imaginary conversion of the king 
of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious veneration for 
Sergius, “ one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and 
appeared to him in dreams ; he enriched the shrine with offerings of 
gold and silver, and ascribed to this invisible patron, the success of 
his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian and the best 
beloved of his wives.J The beauty of Sira, or Schirin,* her wit, her 
musical talents, are still famous in the history or rather in the ro- 
mances of the East : her own name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, 
of sweetness and grace ; and the epithet of Parviz alludes tothe charms 
of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared the passion which she in- 
spired, and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that 
while he possessed her person, she had bestowed her affections on a 
meaner favourite.® 

* Experimentis fognUum cst Barbaros malic Rom 4 petcre rege» quam habere. These ex- 
perlmcnts arc admirably reprcbcnlcd m the inYitation and expuUion of Vonones (Aiinal. u. i 
—3.), 'iindates (Annal. vu 33.1, and Meherdates (Annal. xi. 10. xii. 10^x4.). Ihceyeof 
T.icuas hccins to tiavc transpierced the camp of the IWthians and the walls of the haram. 

■* Scrgiub and his companion Bacchus, who are said to have sufTered in the persecution of 
Maxiinun, obtained diMiie honour m France, Italy, Constaatmopie, and the East. Their 
tomb at Ra'iaphc wai famous for miracles, and that Syrian town acquired the more hoaoui;> 
able name of ber^nnpolis. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. v. 491. Butler’s Saints, x. 155. 

i Lrag. ( 1 . vi. c. J and Thcophvlacl ( 1 . v. c. 13, 14.) have preserved the originaJ lexers of 
Chobroub, written in Grech, signed with his own hand, and afterwards inscribed on croasi^ 
and tables of gold, which were deposited m the church of SeigiopoUs. They had beeqai^ 
to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

Tile Greeks only desenw her as a Roman by birth, tt Christian by religion ; but she ia 
represented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice in the ^ersiap and Turkish romanoaSi 
which celebrate the love of Khosrou f^or Schirin^ pf S^tri^ for yer bfd j tha most 
youth of the East. D’Herbelot, Biblio. Orien. p. 7^ 997. 

S The whole series of the tyranny of Hormoua. the revolt of Bqhram, qpd the ^htand 
restoration ul Chosroes, is related by two contemporary Greelqr^mOTe conetwy by^yag. (f. 
VI. c. x6, 17, 18, 19.)— and most diffusely by Theophylact Slmocatta {1. iiL c. 6—1^ 

t— id. 2. V. c. 1—15.) ; siicceedingcompilers, Zon.anaCedren.,caoo|ilycritDscribeandabTvlge, 
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While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the East, the 
prospect of Europe is less pleasing and less glorious. By the de- 
parture of the Lombards, and the ruin of the Gepidae, the balance of 
power was destroyed on the Danube ; and the Avars (a.D. 570 — 600) 
spread theh permanent dominion from the foot of the Alps to the sea- 
coast of the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brightest aera of their 
monarchy; their chagan, who occupied the rustic palace of Attila, ap- 
pears to have imitated his character and policy;* but as the same 
scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a minute representation of 
the copy would be devoid of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, and Maurice, was humbled 
by a proud Barbarian, more prompt to inflict, than exposed to sufler, 
the injuries of war ; and as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian 
arms, Europe was oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly 
friendship, of the Avars. When the Roman envoys approached the 
presence of the chagan, they were commanded to wait at the door of 
his tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve days, he condescended 
to admit them. If the substance or the style of their message was 
offensive to his ear, he insulted, ^ith a real or afiecte3 fury, their own 
dignity, and that of their prince ; their baggage was plundered, and 
their lives were only saved by the promise of a richer present and a 
more respectful address. But /tis sacred ambassadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded licence in the midst of Constantinople ; they 
urged, with importunate clamours, the increase of tribute, or the resti- 
tution of captives and deserters ; and the majesty of the empire was 
almost equally degraded by a base compliance, or by the false and 
fearful excuses, with which they eluded such insolent demands. The 
chagan had never seen an elephant ; and his curiosity was excited by 
the strange, and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful animal. 

At his command, one of the largest elephants of the Imperial stables 
was equipped with stately caparisons, and conducted by a numerous , 
train to the royal village in the plains of Hungary. He surveyed the . 
enormous beast with surprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror ; 
and smiled at the vain industry of the Romans, who, in search of such 
useless rarities, could explore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, 
at the expense of the emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The jvealth 
of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of her^irtists, were in- 
stantly devoted to the gratification of his caprice ; but when the work 
was finished, he rejected with scorn a present so unworthy the majesty 
of a great king. — Theophylact, 1. L c. 5, 6. These were the casual 

llie Christian Arabs, Eutych. (Annal. li. aoo.) and Abulpharag- (Dynast, p. 96 ), appear to 
have consulted some particular memoirs The great Persian liibtorians of the xvth century, 
Mirkhoad and Khondemir, are only known tu me by the iinpurfect extracts of Schikard 

I Tarikh, p. 150.), Texeira, or rather Stevens (Hist, of Persia, p. 182.), a Turkish MS. trans- 
ated bv Uie AbM Fourmont (Hist, de i’Acad des Inscrip. vii. 325.), and d’Herbclot (aux 
mots, Hertnouz, p. 457. Bahram, p, 174. Khosrou Parviz, p. qq 6.). Were I perfectly 
aatisned of their authority, I could wish these Oriental materials haa been more copious. 

A general idea of the pride and power of thcciiagan may be taken from Menan. (Excerpt. 
Legat. p. IJ7.) and Theophylact (1. 1. c. 3. 1. vii. c. 15.), whose eight book.s .are much more 
honourable to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of Baian had tasted the 
Uberali^of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice (Buat, Hist, des Peup Barbares, xi. 
545.). Tlte chag^ who invaded ItaW A.D. 611 (Muraton, Annali, v. 305.) was tlienjuvenili 
oetate Ahrenietn (nul Warnefrid, de Gest. Latigobard.L v, c. 38.)i the son, perhaps, or the grand 
BOiit of Baian. 
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Bailies of Ws pride, but the avarice of the chagan was a more steady 
and tractable passion : a rich and regular supply of silk appaiel, fur- 
niture, and plate, introduced the rudiments of art and luxury among 
the tents of the Scythi^s ; their appetite was s&nulatdd by the pepper 
and cinnamon of India;' the annual subsidy or tribute was raised 
from 80,000 to 120,000 pieces of gold; and after each hostile inter- 
ruption, the payment of the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was 
always made the first condition of the new treaty. In the language of 
a Barbarian, without guile, the prince of the Avars affected to com- 
plain of the insincerity of the Greeks,’ yet he was not inferior to the 
most civilized nations in the refinements of dissimulation and perfidy. 
As the successor of the Lombards, the chagan asserted his claim to 
the important city of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian 
provinces.^ The plains of the Lower Hungary were covered with the 
Avar horse, and a fleet of large boats was built in the Hercynian 
wood; to descend the Danube, and to transport int;> the Save the 
materials of a bridge. But as the strong garrison of Singidunum, 
which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, might have stopped 
their passage and baffled his designs, he dispelled their apprehensions 
by a solemn oath, that his views were not hostile to the empire. He 
swore by his sword, the symbol of the god of war, that he did not, as 
the enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. “ If I violate 
“ my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, “ may I myself, and the last of 
“ my nation, perish by the sword ! may the heavens, and fire, the deity 
“of the heavens, fall uport our heads! may the forests and mountains 
“ bury us in their Tuins ! and the Save returning, against the laws of 
“ nature, to his sourch, overwhelm us in his angry waters ! ” After this 
barbarous imprecation, he calmly inquired, what oath was most 
sacred and venerable among the Christians, what guilt of perjury it 
was most dangerous to incur. The bishop of Singidunum presented 
the gospel, which the chagan received with devout reverence. “ I 
“ swear,” said he, “ by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that 
“ I have neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in my heart.” 
As soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated the labour of the 
bridge, and dispatched an envoy to proclaim what he no longer wished 
to conceal. “Inform the emperor,” said the perfidious Baian, “that 
“ Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise his prudence to withdraw 
“ the citizens and their effects, and to resign a city which it is now im- 
“ possible to relieve or defend." Without the hope of relief, the defence 
of Sirmium was prolonged above three years : the walls were still 
untouched ; but famine was inclosed within the walls, till a merciful 
capitulation allowed the escape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. 
Singidunum, at the distance of 50 miles, experienced a more cruel 

‘ Even in the field, the chagan delighted In the use of these aromatics. He solicited, as a 
gift, IvdiKai Kapvx^<^^, received 'trt’wtpi xai <f>vWoy lui^uiVy Kaaiav tc Kai to * 
\tyopivov KOOTov. Theophylact, I. vii. c. 13. The EuroMans of the ruder ages consumed 
more spices in their meat and drink than is c^unpatihle with the delicacy of a modem palate. 
Vie Pnv6e des Francois, ii. xdz. 

^ Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 6. 1. vii. c. xs< The Gmek historian confesses the truth and justioo 
of his reproach. 

5 Menan. (in Excerpt. Legat. p. xs6-“-i33. 174.) describes the perjury of Baian and the wif* 
render of Sirmium. We have lost hU account of the siege, which u commended by Xheoph^Mt* 
Li.c.3. To d’ oirti>« Mivai/dpie srcpi^avtceratfKsc dufyoptwrat. 
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fete : the buildings were razsd, and the vanquished people ^s eon* 
demned to servitude and exfle. Yet the rums of SSralium are no 
bmger visible; the advantageous situation of Singidunaili soon at- 
tracted a new colony of Sclavonians, and the conflux of the Save and 
Danube is still guarded ^ the fortifications of Belgrade, or the White 
City, so often and so obstinately disputed by the Christiah and Tuiidsli 
arms.’ From Belgrade to the wails of Constantinople a line may be 
measured of 6oo miles : that line was marked with flames and with 
blood ; the horses of the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine 
and the Adriatic ; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed by the approach of 
a more savage enemy,* was reduced to cherish the Lombards as the 
protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, whom his country re- 
fused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the invention and practice of 
military engines,’ but in the first attempts, they were rudely framed, 
and awkwardly managed ; and the resistance of Diocletianopolis and 
Beraea, of Philoppopolis and Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill and 
patience of the tesiegers. The warfare of Baian was that of a Tartar, 
yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and generous sentiment ; he 
spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had restored the health of 
the best beloved of his wives; and the Romans confess, that their 
starving army was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. His 
empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth 
of the Danube to that of the Oder;* and his new subjects were di- 
vided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the conqueror.’ >The 
eastern regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by the emi- 
gration of the Vandals, were replenished with Sclavonian colonists ; 
the same tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic 
and of the Baltic, and with the name of Baian himself, the Illyrian 
cities of Neyss and Llssa are again found in the heart of Silesia, tn 
the disposition both of his troops and provinces, the chagan exposed 
flie vassals, whose lives he disregarded,* to the first assault ; and the 
swords of the enemy were blunted before they encountered the native 
valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the defence 
pf Europe ; and Maurice, who had supported (a.d. 595—602) ten years 


* D’Anville, in Mem. de VAcad. dcs Inscrip. xjcviii. 41a. The Sclavonic name of Bel^adt 
mentioned in Che xCh century by Constantine Poiphyrogenitus ; the Latin appeUanon of 

Ai(f* Gryxca is u^nd by the Franks 10 the b^nnin? of the jxth (p. 4x4 ). 

* Daror. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 600, No. 1. Paul Wamcfrid (1. iv. c. 38.) relates their irrup- 
tion into Prfuli, and (c ) the captivity of his ancestors, about a.d. 632. The Sclavi travrrsi^ 
Che Adriatic, cum muiatudioe nayiam, and made a descent in Che territory of fiipontum 

(C. 47.). 

3 Even the helepolis, or movable turret Theophylact, I. il, x6, 17. 

4 The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbourhood of a we^em sea, 
15 moQthK’ journey from Constantinople. The emperor Maurice conversed with some rttner- 
ant barpers from that remote country, and only seems to have mistaken a trade for a nation. 
Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 2 

5 Ttu» IS one of the most probable and luminous conjectures of the learned Count de Buat 
(Hist, des Peap Barbar. xl. 54^). The Tsechi andSerbiare found together near mount Cau- 
casus, in lllyricum, and on the Lower Elbe. Evpo the wildest tradinossof the Bohemians, 
itc. afford some colour to tus hypothesis. 

6 Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, ii. 433. Baian did not conceal his proud insensi- 

Mity. ^ Oti TotovTous (not 'roB-otrrevT, according to a foofa'sh emendation) tGraipriam Tp 
Pv/taifcp, die ti Kaiavfifiain yt dauaru dXotvaif a\V e/tot VC fifj 
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Ihe insolence of the chagan, declared Ms resolution to inarch in per- 
son against the Barbarians. In the space of two centuries, none of 
the successors of Theodosius had appeared in the field, their lives were 
supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople ; and the Greeks could 
no longer understand, that the name of emperor, in its primitive sense, 
denoted the chief of the armies of the republic. The martial ardour of 
Maurice was opposed bythe grave flattery of the senate, the timid super- 
stition of the patriarch, and the tears of the empress Constantina ; and 
theyall conjured him to devolve on some meaner general the fatigues and 
penis of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the 
emperor boldly advanced ' seven miles from the capital ; the sacred 
ensign of llie cross was displayed in the front, and Maurice reviewed, 
with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of the veterans who had 
fought and conquered beyond the Tigris. Anchialus was the last 
term of his progress by sea and land; he solicited, without success, a 
miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers ; his mind was confounded 
by the death of a favourite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm 
of wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and he forgot 
that the best of omens is, to unsheath our sword in the defence of our 
country.’ Under the pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, 
the emperor returned to Constantinople,' exchanged the thoughts of 
war for those of devotion, and disappointed the public hope by his 
absence and the choice of his lieutenants. The blind partiality of 
fraternal love might excuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who 
fled with equal disgrace from the Barbarians, from his own soldiers, 
and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, if we may 
credit the resemblance of name and character, was the famous Azi- 
muntium,’ which had alone repelled the tempest of Attila. The ex- 
ample of her warlike youth was propagated to succeeding generations ; 
and they obtained, from the first or the second Justin, an honourable 
privilege, that their valour should be always reserved for the defence 
of their native country. The brother of Maurice attempted to violate 
this privilege, and to mingle a patriot band with the mercenaries of 
his camp ; they retired to the church, he was not awed by the sanctity 
of the place ; the people rose in their cause, the gates were shut, the 
ramparts were manned ; and the cowardice of Peter was found equal 
to his arrogance and injustice. The military fame of Commentiolus* 
is the object of satire or comedy rather than of serious history, since 
he was even deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of personal 
courage. His solemn councils, strange evolutions, and secret orders, 
always supplied an apology for flight or delay. If he marched against 

* Sec the march and return of Maurice, in Thcophjlact, h v. c. i6. 1 . vu c. t, «, 3. If ho 
^re a writer of taste or genius, wc might suspect him of an elegant irony ; but I'heophylact 
is surely harmless. 

® ’Eu oiuivo 9 apitrrot apvvivdai Trtpi. TrarpijR. Iliad xii. 343. 
lliis noble verse, which unites the spirit of an hero with the reason of a sage, may prove tha t 
Homer was in every light superior to his age and country. 

3 Theophybet, 1 . vu. c. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which had not occurred to 
memory, the candid reader will correct and excuse a note in p. 075 of this volume, 
hastens the decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium : another century of patriotism and valotf is 
dreamy purchased bv such a confession. 

* See the shameful conduct of Commenttolus, in Theophylact, 1 . iL c. icr— L vu. C, 13^14, 
L viii. Cr a 4, 
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the enemy, the oleasant valleys of mount Haemus opposed an insupwr- 
able barrier ; but in his retreat, he explored, with fearless curiosity, 
the most difficult and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped the 
memory of the oldest native. The only blood which he lost was drawn, 
in a real or affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon ; and his health, 
which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of the Barbarians, 
vas uniformly restored by the repose and safety of the winter season. 
A prince who could promote and support this unworthy favourite must 
derive no glory from the accidental merit of his colleague Priscus. 
— Exploits of Priscus, 1 . viii. c. 2, 3. In five successive battles, which 
seem to have been conducted with skill and resolution, 17,200 Barba- 
rians were made prisoners ; near 60,000, with four sons of the cha- 
gan, were slain ; the Roman general surprised a peaceful district of 
the Gepidte, who slept under the protection of the Avars ; and his 
last trophies were erected on the banks of the Danube and the Teyss. 
Since the death of Trajan, the arms of the empire had not penetrated 
so deeply into the old Dacia : yet the success of Priscus was transient 
and barren ; and he was soon recalled, by the apprehension that 
Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited forces, was preparing to 
avenge his defeat under the walls of Constantinople.' 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of Caesar and 
Trajan, than to those of Justinian and Maurice.’ The iron of Tuscany 
or Pontus still received the keenest temper from the skill of the Byzan- 
tine workmen. The magazines were plentifully stored with every 
species of offensive and defensive arms. In the construction and use 
of ships, engines, and fortifications, jhe Barbarians admired the 
superior ingenuity of- a people whom they so often vanquished in the 
field. The science of tactics, the order, evolutions, and stratagems of 
antiquity, was transcribed and studied in the books of the Greeks and 
Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of the provinces could no 
longer supply a race of men to handle those weapons, to guard those 
walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the theory of war into 
bold and successful practice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses 
had been formed without a master, and expired without a disciple. 
Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor general superstition, could animate 
the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who had succeeded to the 
honours of the legions : it was in the camp alone that the emperor 
should have exercised a despotic command ; it was only in the camps 
that his authority was disobeyed and insulted : he appeased and 
inflamed with gold the licentiousness of the troops ; but their vices 
were inherent, their victories were accidental, and their costly main- 
tenance exhausted the substance of a state which they were unable to 
defend. After a long and pernicious indulgence, the cure of this 
inveterate evil was undertaken by Maurice ; but the rash attempt, 

* The general detail of the war against the Avars, may be traced in Books i, 2 . 6. 7 , fl. of 
Hist, of the Emp. Maurice, by Tlieophylact Simocatta. As he wrote in the reign of Heiac- 
Uus, he had no tempiation to flatter ; but his want of judgment renders him diffuse in trifles 
and concise in the most interesting facts. 

Maurice himself composed xu books on the military art, which are still extant, and have 
b^n published (Upsal. by John Scheffer at the end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabric. 
Biblio. Gneca, I. iv. c, & tii. a78.)» who promises to speak more fully of his work in its pro* 
per piece. 
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which drew destruction on his own head, tended only to aggravate the 
disease. A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of interest, 
and he must possess the confidence and esteem of those whom he 
proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice might listen to the voice 
of a victorious leader; they disdained the admonitions of statesmen 
and sophists, and when they received an edict which deducted from 
their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they execrated the 
avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers and fatigues from which 
he had escaped. The camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated 
with frequent and furious seditions;' the enraged soldiers of Edessa 
pursued, with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling 
generals : they overturned the statues of the emperor, cast stones 
against the miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected the yoke 
of all civil and military laws, or instituted a dangerous model of 
voluntary subordination. The monarch, always distant and often 
deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting according to the 
exigence of the moment. But the fear of a general revolt induced him 
too readily to accept any act of valour, or any expression of loyalty, as 
an atonement for the popular offence ; the new reform was abolished 
as hastily as it had been announced, and the troops, instead of punish- 
ment and restraint, were agreeably surprised by a gracious proclama- 
tion of immunities and rewards. But the soldiers accepted without 
gratitude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emperor; their insolence 
was elated by the discovery of his weakness and their own strength ; 
and their mutual hatred was inflamed beyond the desire of forgiveness 
or the hope of reconciliation. The historians of the times adopt the 
vulgar suspicion, that Maurice conspired to destroy the troops whom 
he had laboured to reform ; the misconduct and favour of Commen- 
tiolus are imputed to this malevolent design ; and every age must 
condemn the inhumanity or avarice ’ of a prince, who, by the trifling 
ransom of 6000 pieces of gold, might have prevented the massacre of 
12,000 prisoners in the hands of the chagan. In the just fervour of 
indign.ition, an order was signified to the army of the Danube, that 
they should spare the magazines of the province, and establish their 
winter- quarters in the hostile country of the Avars. The measure of 
theii grievances was full ; they pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, 
expelled or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, under the command 
of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned (a.d. 602. Oct.) by hasty 
marches to thejieighbourhood of Constantinople. After a long series 
of legal succession, the military disorders of the third century were 
again revived; yet such was the novelty of the enteiprise, that the 
insurgents were awed by their own rashness. They hesitated to invest 
their favourite with the vacant purple, and while they rejected aU 
treaty with Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspondence with 
his son Theodosius, and with Germanus the father-in-law of the royal 
youth. So obscure had been the former condition of Phocas, that the 

' See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Tbeophylact, 1 . iu. c. t — ^4. 1 , vi. c. r, I. lo, 
1 . vU. c. I. L vLii. c. 6, &c. 

^ Theopbylact aod Theophanes se«m ignorant of the conspiracy and avarice of Afaitrice. 
These charges, so xinfavourabie to the memory of that emperor, are hrst mentioned 
author of the Paschal Chron. (p. 379.) ; from whence Zon. (iC \. xiv. 77.) has transcribttl 
Cedreoe (p. 399O has followed another computation of the raiisum* 
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. emperQr was ignorant of the name character of his rival : but as 
soon a$ he learned, that the centurion, though bold ip sedition, was 
timid in the face of danger, “Alas I” cried the desponding prince, “ if 
“ he is a coward, he will surely be a murderer.” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderet 
plight have spent his fury against the walls; and the rebel army 
would have been gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence 
of the emperor. In the games of the circus, which he repeated with 
unusual pomp, Maurice disguised with smiles of confidence the 
anxiety of his heart, condescended to solicit the applause of the fac- 
tions, and flattered their pride by accepting from their respective 
tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen hundred greens, whom 
be affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his throne. Their treacher- 
ous or languid support betrayed his weakness and hastened his fall ; 
the green faction were the secret accomplices of the rebels, and the 
blues recommended lenity and moderation in a contest with their 
Roman brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had 
long since alienated the hearts of his subjects ; as he walked barefoot 
in a religious procession, he was rudely assaulted with stones, and his 
guards were compelled to present their iron maces in the defence of 
his person. A fanatic monk ran through the streets with a drawn 
sword, denouncing against him the wrath and the sentence of God, 
and a vile plebeian, who represented his countenance and apparel, 
was seated on an ass, and pursued by the imprecations of the multi- 
tude.' The emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus with the 
soldiers and citizens; he feared, he threatened, but he delayed to 
strike ; the patrician fled to the sanctuary of the church ; the people 
rose in his defence, the walls were deserted by the guards, and the 
lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine of a nocturnal 
tumult. In a small bark, the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife and 
nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of the 
wind compelled him to land at the church of St. Autonomus ' near 
Chalcedon, from whence he dispatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to 
implore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian monarch. Foi 
himself, he refused to fly; his body was tortured with sciatic pains,' 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently awaited the event 
of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and public praj er to the 
Almighty, that the punishment of his sins might bo inflicted in this 
world rather than in a future life. After the abdication of Maurice, 
the two factions disputed the choice of an emperor; but the favourite 

* In their clamours a^inst Maurice, the people of Constantinople branded him with the 
name of Marcionite or Marcionist ; a heresy (says Theophylact, ( 1 . viii. c. 9 ), fiETa Tivos 
fliepat tvXaffEiae, icnt icaTayiXao-Tot. Did tlicy only cast out a vague re- 

proach — or had the emperor really listened to some obscure teacher of those ancient Gnostics ? 

“ The ^urch of St. Autonomus (whom I have not the honour to know) was 150 stadia from 
Constantinople (Theophylact, 1 . viii, c. 9.), The port of Eutropius, where Maurice and liis 
children, were murdered, is described by Gyllius (de Bosphoro Tnracio, 1 . iii. c. xi.; as one ol 
the two harbours of Chalcedon. 

3 The inhaMtants of Constantinople were generally subject to the voo-oi apBprfTtSiE, and 
Tlieophylact insmuates ( 1 . viii. c 9.), that if it were consistent with the rules of history, he 
could assign the medical cause. Yet such a digression would not have been more impertinent 
than his inquiry ( 1 . vii. c. 16, 17.) into the annual mundations of the Nile, and all the opinions 
•r the Greek philosophers on that subject. 
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the bltt^s was rpiected by the jealousy of their antagonists, an4 
C^nnanus himself was hurried along by the crowds, who rushed to 
palace of Hebdomen, seven miles from the city, to adore.the majesty 
of Phocas the centurion. A modest wish of resting the purple to 
the rank and merit of Geimaaus was opposed by Ait resolution, more 
obstinate and equally sincere : the senate and clergy obeyed his sum- 
mons, and as soon as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox belief, 
he consecrated the successful usurper in the church of St. John the 
Baptist On the third day, amidst the acclamations of a thoughtless 
people, Phocas made hie public entry in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses : the revolt of the troops was rewarded by a lavish donative, 
and fhe new sovereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from bis throne 
the games of the hippodrome. In a dilute of precedency between 
tbe two factions, his partial judgment inclined in favour of the greens. 
“ Remember that Maurice is still alive,” resounded from the opposite 
side ; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished and stimu- 
lated the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of death wgre dispatched 
to Chalcedon : they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary : and thii 
five sons of Maurice were successively murdered before the eyes of 
their agoniiing parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he 
found strength to rehearse a pious ejaculation : “ Thou art just, Q 
“ Lord, and thy judgments are righteous.” And such, in the last 
moments, was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that he re- 
vealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse who presented 
her own child in the place of a royal infant* The tragic scene was 
finally closed by the (a. D. 602. N ov. 27) execution of the emperor himself, 
in the twentieth year of his reign and the sixty-third of his age. The 
bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into the sea, their 
heads were exposed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of the 
multitude, and it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared, 
that Phocas connived at the private burial of these venerable remains. 
In that grave, the faults and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. 
His fate alone was remembered; and at the end of twenty years, in 
the recital of the history of Theophylact, the mournful tale was inter- 
rupted by the tears of the audience.’ 

Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassion would 
have been criminal, under the (a-D. 602. Nov. 23 — A.D. 610 Oct. 4) 
reign of Phocas, who was peaceably acknowledged in the provinces 
of the East and W#i6t The images of the emperor and his wife 
I^ontia were exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the cleis^ 
and senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the palace of tbtt 
Csesars, between those of Constantine and Theodosius. As a subject 
and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the 
established government, but the joyful apfflause with which he salutes 
the fortune of the assassin, has sullied, with indelible disgrace; the 

* From this ftenerous attempt, CocuwUa has dsducsd the intricate weh of his tragedy of 
Htraclius, which mquires mors than om repceseaution to be dearly iindentood (ConimiK 
de Voltaire, v. 300.) ; asd sdiich. after an interval of some years, is said to have pursted the 
author himself lAnecdot. Diamatimtte, h 43% h 

* The revsdtof Phoeas aad death o^^urke ara told hy Theory lact Simocatta (h vlU. « 
7— ta.), the Paschal Chron. (p. 37p.),Theephaa. (Chroao# p.oVs.), Zon. (ii, 1. xiv. p. 77.^ 
and Cedien. (p. 39}.). 
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elamcter of the saint The successor of the apostles might have in' 
cttlcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, and the necessity of 
repentance : he is content to celebrate the deliverance of the people 
and the fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that the piety and benignity 
of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the imperial throne ; to 
pray that his hands may be strei^thened against all his enemies ; and 
to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and triumph- 
ant reign, he may he transferred from a temporal to an everlasting 
kingdom.' I have already traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, 
in Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven and earth ; and Phocas does not 
appear less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisition of power. 
The pencil of an impartial historian has delineated the portrait of a 
monster;’ his diminutive and deformed person, the closeness of his 
shaggy eye-brows, his red hair, his beardless chin, and his cheek dis- 
figured and discoloured by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of 
laws, and even of arms, he indulged in the supreme rank a more ample 
privilege of lust and drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were sither 
injurious to his subjects or disgraceful to himself. Without assuming 
the office of a prince, he renounced the profession of a soldier ; and the 
reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace, and Asia 
with desolating war. His savage temper was inflamed by passion, 
hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight 
of Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by a rapid 
pursuit, or a deceitftil message; he was beheaded at Nice, and the 
last hours of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion 
and the consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom disturbed the 
repose of the usurper; a whisper was circulated through the East, 
that the son of Maurice was still alive: the people expected their 
avenger, and the widow and daughters of the late emperor would have 
adopted as their son and brother the vilest of mankind. In the mas- 
sacre of the Imperial family the mercy, or rather the discretion, of 
Phocas had spared these unhappy females, and they were decently 
confined to a private house. But the spirit of the empress Constan- 
tina, still mindful of her father, her husband, and her sons, aspired to 
freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped to the sanc- 
tuary of St. Sophia ; but her tears, and the gold of her associate Ger- 
manus, were insufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice : but the patriarch obtained 
and pledged an oath for her safety; a monastery was allotted for her 
prison, and the widow of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of 
his assassin. The discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, 
dissolved the engagements and rekindled the fury of Phocas. A 

' Gregor. L xt. epist. 38, indict, vi. Benignitatem vestrae pietarig ad Imperialc fastigium 
gaudemuh. Laeteiitur coeli et exultet terra, et de vestns beoignis acubus umverss 
rei}>ubUca» populus nunc usque vebementer afllictus hilarescat, &c. This base Aattery, the 
tepic of i^rotestant invective, is justly censured by the philosopher Bayle (Diet. Cnt. Grtg, I. 
Not. H. ^ 597.). Cardinal Baronius jusdhes the pope at the expence of the fallen emperor 
* Tlie images of Phocas were destroyed : but even the malice of his enemies would suiTer 
one copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedren. p. 404.) to escape tht flames. 

3 The family of Maurice is represented by Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 106.) : his eldest sou 
Theodosius had been crowned emperor when he was no more than four years and a half old, 
and he IS always joined with his father in the salutations of Gregory. With the Christian 
tffluighteisi Anastasia and Thepctcste, I act surprised ^d pagan name of Cleopatra 
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matroti who commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the 
daughter, wife, and mother of emperors, was tortured like the vilest 
malefactor, to force a confession of her designs and associates ; and 
the empress Constantina, with her three innocent daughters, was be- 
headed at Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been stained 
with the blood of her husband and five sons. After such an example, 
it would be superfluous to enumerate the names and sufferings o£ 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was seldom preceded by the 
forms of trial, and their punishment was embittered by the refine- 
ments of cruelty : their eyes were pierced, their tongues were torn 
from the root, the hands and feet were amputated; some expired 
under the lash, others in the flames, others again were transfixed with 
arrows; and a simple speedy death was mercy which they could 
rarely obtain. The hippodrome, the sacr«d asylum of the pleasures 
and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with heads, and limbs, 
and mangled bodies ; and the companions of Phocas were the most 
sensible, that neither his favour, nor their services, could protect them 
fi-om a tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of the 
first age of the empire.' 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to the 
patrician Crispus,’ and the royal images of the bride and bridegroom 
were indiscreetly placed in the circus, by the side of the emperor. The 
father must desire that his posterity should inherit the fruit of his 
crimes, but the monarch was offended by this premature and popular 
association ; the tribunes of the green faction, who accused the officious 
error of their sculptors, were condemned to instant death : their lives 
were granted to the prayers of the people ; but Crispus might reasonably 
doubt, whether a jealous usurper could forget and pardon his involun- 
tary competition. The green faction was alienated by the ingratitude 
of Phocas and the loss of their privileges ; every province of the empire 
was ripe for rebellion ; and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, persisted above 
two years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who 
disgraced the throne of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of 
Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch was solicited to save 
and to govern his country : but his ambition was chilled by age, and 
he resigned the dangerous enterprise to his son Heraclius, and to 
Nicetas, the son of Gregory his friend and lieutenant. The powers of 
Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed that 
the one should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constantinople, 
that the other should lead an army through Egypt and Asia, and that 
the imperial purple should be the reward of diligence and success. 
A faint rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, 
and the wife and mother of the younger Heraclius were secured as the 
hostages of his faith : but the treacherous art of Crispus extenuated 
the distant peril, the means of defence were neglected or delayed, and 

' Some of the cruelties ofPhocas are marked by Theophylact, 1 . viii, c. 13, X4, 15, Georga 
of Fiddia, the poet of Heraclius, styles hiiu (BeU. Avaricuiu, p. Rome, 1777) Tije TVpaif. 
miot h tvrKadtKTot irai /Sioc^rdopoc Spaxwi/. The latter epithet is just— but the cor- 
rupter of life was easily vanquished, 

“ In the writers, and in the cimies of those writers, there is such hesitation between tho 
names of Fmc»r and CWre»r (Uucange, Fam. Byzant. p. xii.). that I have been tempted’ 
to identify the son-in-law of Phocas with the hero avo times victorious over the Avan, 
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Gie tyirast supinely slept tUl the African navy cast anchor in the 
leswMit. Their standard was joined at Abidos by the fiigitives and 
exiles wlft) thirsted for revenge , the ships of Heraelius, whose Ig&jf 
masts were adorned with the holy symbols of religion,* steered their 
triumphant course through the Propontis j and Phocas beheld from 
the windows of the palace, his approaching and inevitable fate. The 
green fection was tempted, by gifts and promises, to oppose a feeble 
and fruitless resistance to the landing of the Africans ; but the people, 
atid even the guards, were determined by the well-timed defection of 
Crispus i and the tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly 
invaded the solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, 
clothed in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in 
a small boat to the Imperial galley of Heraelius, who reproached him 
with the crimes of his abominable reign. “ Wilt thou govern better?" 
were the last words of the despair of Phocas. After suffering each 
variety of insult and torture, his head was (A.D. 6io. Oct. 4) severed 
from his body, the mangled trunk was cast into the flames, and the 
same treatment was inflicted on the statues of the vain usurper and 
the seditious banner of the green faction. The voice of the clergy, 
the senate, and the people, invited Heraelius to ascend the throne 
which he had purified from guilt and ignominy ; after some graceful 
hesitation, he (a.d. 610. Oct. 5 — a.d. 642. Feb. ii) yielded to their 
entreaties. His coronation was accompanied by that of his wife Eu- 
doiia; and their posterity, till the fourth generation, continued to 
reign over the empire of the East The voyage of Heraelius had been 
easy and prosperous, the tedious march of Nicetas was not accom- 
plished before the decision of the contest : but he submitted without a 
murmur to the fortune of his friend, and his laudable intentions were 
rewarded with an equestrian statue, and a daughter of the emperor. 
It was more difficult to trust the fidelity of Crispus, whose recent serv- 
ices were recompensed by the command of the Cappadocian army. 
His arrogance soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude 
of his new sovereign. In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law of 
Phocas was condemned to embrace the monastic life ; and the sentence 
was justified by the weighty observation of Heraelius, that the man 
who had betrayed his father, could never be faithful to his friend.’ 

Even after his death the republic was nfflicted by the crimes of 
Phocas, which armed with a pious cause the most formidable of her 
enemies. According to the friendly and equal forms of the Byzantine 
and Persian courts, he announced his exaltation to the throne; and 
his ambassador Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of 
Maurice and his sons, was the best qualified to describe the circum- 
stances of the tragic scene.^ However it might be varnished by fiction 

* According to Theophanes, KifioiTia, and tiKoua dcu^aijTEpoc. Cedrenus adds an 
a)(fetpdTfoi^|Toi» eiKoya row Kupiou, whicU Heraelius bore as a banner in the first Persian 
expedition. George Pifid, Across I. 140. The manufacture seems to have flourished ; but 
Pog^ini, die Roman editor (p. 36.), is at a lose to determine whether this future was an 
or^nat or a copy. 

the tyranny of Phocas and the elevation of Heraelius, in Chron. Paschal, p. 380. 
Theophan. p. 242. Nicephor. p. 3—7. Cedretu p. 404. Zooar. ii. 1 . xiv. 80. 

3 Thei^hylacti I. viti. c. 15. The Life of Maurice was composed about the year 628 viii. 
9 * by Theophylact Simocatta, exprsefecc, a native of £g]^t, Photius, who gives an 
ampleexiract of the (god. Uv. fii.), gently reproves the aifectatioa and alh^ory ofihs 
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or sophistry, Chosroes tt^ed with horror from the assassin, injprisoned 
the pretended envoy, disclaimed the usurper, and ^D. 603) declared 
himself the avenger of his £a.ther and benefactor. The sentiments of 
grief and resentment which humanity would feel, and honour would 
dictate, promoted, on this occasion, the interest of the Persian king ; 
and his interest was powerfully magnified by the national and religious 
prejudices of the Magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, 
which assumed the language of freedom, they presumed to censure the 
excess of his gratitude and friendship for the Greeks ; a nation with 
whom it was dangerous to conclude either peace or ^liance ; whose 
superstition was devoid of truth and justice, and who must be inca- 
pable of any virtue, since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of 
crimes, the impious murder of their sovereign.' For the crime of an 
ambitious centurion, the nation which he oppressed was chastised with 
the calamities of war ; and the same calamities, at the end of twenty 
years, were retaliated and redoubled on the heads of the Persians.* 
The general who had restored Chosroes to the throne still commanded 
in the East ; and the name of N arses was the formidable sound with 
which the Assyrian mothers were accustomed to terrify their infants. 
It is not improbable, that a native subject of Persia should encourage 
his master and his friend to deliver and possess the provinces of Asia. 
It is still more probable, that Chosroes should animate his troops by 
the assurance that the sword which they dreaded the most would 
remain in its scabbard, or be drawn in their favour. The hero could 
not depend on the faith of a tyrant ; and the tyrant was conscious bow 
little he deserved the obedience of an hero: Narses was removed 
from his military command ; he reared an independent standard at 
Hierapolis in Syria: he was betrayed by fallacious promises, and burnt 
alive in the market-place of Constantinople. Deprived of the only 
chief whom they could fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to 
victory were twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, 
and pierced by the arrows of the Barbarians ; and a great number of 
the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by the sentence (rf 
the victor, who might justly condemn these seditious mercenaries as 
the authors or accomplices of the death of Maurice. Under the reign 
of PhocaSjthe fortifications of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa,were 
successively besieged, reduced, and destroyed, by the Persian monarch : 
he passed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, 
and Berihaea or Aleppo, and (A.D. 61 1) soon encompassed the walls of 
Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of success discloses 
the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the disaffection 
of his subjects; and Chosroes provided a decent apology for their 


itylc. His preface is a dialogue between Philosophy and History ; they seal themselVeS 
under a plane-tree, and the latter touches her lyre. 

^ Chrlstianis nuc pactum esse, nec Rdem nec feedas .... quod si uUa illis iides fiusset^ 
regem suum non occidlssent. Eutych. Annal. ii. air. vers. Pocock. 

“We must now, for some ^es, take our leave of contemporary historians, and descendg il 
it be a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude simplicity of chronicles and 
abridgments. Those of Theophan. (Chronog. p, 244 — »7p.) and Nicephor. (p. 3 — 16.) su|^|»iy 
a regular, but imfierfect, series of the Persian war ; ana for any additional ihets t quote my 
spocial authorities. Theophanes, a courtier who became a monk, was bom a. X>. 748) 
lucphorus, patriarch of Con.stantinople, who died a.d. 820, was somewhat youngetf: they 
both suffered in the cause of images. Hankius de ScriptoriSus Bysantioisi p. 
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•ubmission or revolt, by an impostor who attended his camp, as the 
son of Maurice’ and the lawful tieir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which Heraclius received,” was 
that of the loss of Antioch ; but the aged metropolis, so often over- 
turned by earthquakes and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but a 
small and langfuid stream of treasure and blood. The Persians were 
equally successful and more fortunate in the sack of Caesarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia ; and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of 
the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found a less obstinate 
resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of Da- 
mascus has been adorned in every age with a royal city: her ob- 
scure felicity has hitherto escaped the historian of the Roman empire : 
but Chosroes reposed his troops in the paradise of Damasctis before 
he ascended the hills of Libanus, or invaded the cities of the Phoeni- 
cian coast The conquest of Jerusalem,’ which had been meditated 
by Nushirvan, was achieved (a.D. 614) by the zeal and avarice of his 
grandson ; the ruin of the proudest monument of Christianity was ve- 
hemently urged by the intolerant spirit of the Magi ; and he could 
enlist, for this holy warfare, an army of 26,000 Jews, whose furious 
bigotry might compensate, in some degree, for the want of valour and 
discipline. After the reduction of Galilee, and the region beyond the 
Jordan, whose resistance appears to have delayed the fate of the capi- 
tal, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, 
and the stately churches of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, 
or at least damaged, by the flames ; the devout offerings of three hun- 
dred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch Zachariah, 
and the true cross, were transported into Persia ; and the massacre of 
90,000 Christians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs who swelled the 
disorder of the Persian march. The fugitives of Palestine were enter- 
tained at Alexandria by the charity of John the archbishop, who is 
distinguished among a crowd of saints by the epithet of alms^ivcr:* 
and the revenues of the church, with a treasure of ^300,000, were re- 
stored to the true proprietors, the poor of every country and every de- 
nomination. But Egypt itself, the only province which had been ex- 
empt, since the time of Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, 
was (a-D. 616) again subdued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, 
the key of that impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry of the 
Persians : they passed, with impunity, the innumerable channels of the 
Delta, and explored the long valley of the Nile, from the pyramids of 

* The Persian historians have been themselves deceived; butTheophan. (p. 244.) accuses 
Chosroes of the fraud and falsehood; and Eutychius believes (Annal. U. 211 ) that the 
«on of Maurice^ who was saved from the assassins, lived and died a monk on mount Sinai. 

* Eutychius dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of Phocas, an error which 
saves the honour of Heraclius, whom he brings not from Carthage, but Salonica, with af(^et 
laden with v^etabiesi for the relief of Constantinople (Annal. ii. a^-}. The other Christians 
of the East Barhebrxus ^apud Asseman, Biblio. Onen. iii. 412 ), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen p. 
1^.), Abulpharagiub (Dynast p. 98.), are more sincere and accurate. The years of the Per* 
wui war are disposed m the chronology of Pagi. 

3 On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the church, see the Annals ol 
Eutwh. (ii. 2X2.) and the lamentations of the monk Antiochus (apud Baronium, Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 614, No. 16 — 26.}, whose xag homilies are still extant, ii what no one reads may 
be said to be extant. 

* The Life of this worthy saint is Composed by Leontius, a contemporary bishop ; and I find 
in ll.Troii (A in'll Eccles. a.d ^10. No. 10, &c.' and Fleury (vuL 235.) sufficient extracts 
Shis edifying work. 
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M«niphis to the confines of ^Ethiopia, Alexandria might have been 
relieved by a naval force, but the archbishop and the praefect em- 
barked for Cyprus ; and Chosroes entered the second city of the em- 
pire, which still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry and commetce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Carthage,' but in 
the neighbourhood of Tripoli: the Greek colonies of Cyrene were 
finally extirpated ; and the conqueror, treading in the footsteps of 
Alexander, returned (a.d. 6i6, &c.) in triumph through the sands of 
the Libyan desert. In the first campaign, another army advanced 
from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus ; Chalcedon sur- 
rendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above 
ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The sea-coast of Pontus, 
the city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the 
last conquests of the great king : and if Chosroes had possessed any 
maritime power, his boundless ambition would have spread slavery 
and desolation over the provinces of Europe. 

From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
reign of the grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the 
Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. 
But the provinces, which had been fashioned by the habits of six 
hundred years to the virtues and vices of the Roman government, 
supported with reluctance the yoke of the Barbarians. The idea of a 
republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the writings, 
of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of Heraclius had been 
educated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it has always 
been the pride and policy of Oriental princes, to display the titles and 
attributes of their omnipotence; to upbraid a nation of slaves with 
their true name and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel and in- 
solent threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. The Christians 
of the East were scandalized by the worship of fire, and the impious 
doctrine of the two principles : the Magi were not less intolerant than 
the bishops, and the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had de-^ 
serted the religion of Zoroaster,' was conceived to be the prelude of 
a fierce and general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, 
the adversaries of the church were made the enemies of the state ; the 
alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites, had contributed to the 
success of Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries provoked 
the hatred and fears of the Catholic clergy. Conscious of their fear 
and hatred, the Persian conqueror governed his new subjects with an 
iron sceptre ; and as if he suspected the stability of his dominion, he 
exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, 
despoiled or demolished the temples of the East, and transported to 
his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the precious marbles, the 

* The error of Baronius, and many others who have carried the firms of Chosroes to Car* 
thage instead of Chalcedon, i.s founded on the near resemblance of the Greek words 
%t\d in the text of Theophanes, &c., which have been sometimes 

confounded by transcribers and sometimes by critics. 

^ The genuine acts of St. Anastasias are published in those of the viith general cous^L 
from wh^ce Baron. (Annal. Eccles. a . d . 6x4. 026, 627.) and Butter (Lives of the SaintSj i. 84 a 4 
have taken their accounts. The holy martyr deserted the Persian to tl)e Roman anaya 
became a monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the worship of the Magii which was dkoi 
established at Casarea in Palestine. 
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arts, and the artists of the Asiatic rities. In the obscure picture of ftw 
eaiamities of the empire,* it is not easy to discern the figure Chosroes 
hhnseif, to separate his actions from those ot his lieutenants, or to 
aseertain his personal merit in the general blare of §^017 and magnifi- 
«nce. He enjoyed with ostentation the fniits of victory, and fre- 
quently retired from the hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. 
But in the space of twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition 
or resentment from approaching the gates of Ctesiphon ; and his 
favourite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the 
Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the capital.' The adjacent 
pastures were covered with flocks and herds : the paradise or park 
was replenished with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and 
wild boars, and the noble game of lions and tigers was sometimes 
turned loose for the bolder pleasures of the chase. Nine hundred and 
sixty elephant^ were maintained for the use or splendour of the great 
king ; his tents and baggage were carried into the field by 12,000 great 
camels and 8000 of a smaller size and the royal stables were filled 
with 6000 mules and horses, among whom the names of Shebdir and 
Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace gate ; the service of the interior 
apartments was performed by 12,000 slaves, and in the number of 3000 
wgins, the fairest of Asia, some happy concubine might console her 
master for the age or the indifference of Sira. The various treasures 
of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aromatics, were deposited in an'hundred 
subterraneous vaults ; and the chamber Badaverd denoted the acci- 
dental gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils of Hernclius into 
one of the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of flattery, and 
perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute the 30,000 rich hangings 
that adorned the walls; the 40,000 columns of silver, or more pro- 
bably of marble, and plated wood, that supported the roof j and the 
thousand globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the motions 
of the planets and the constellations of the zodiac.* While the Persian 
monarch contemplated the wonders of his art and power, he received 
an epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet as the apostle of God. He rejected the invitation, and 
tore the epistle. “ It is thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, “ that 
“ God will tear the kingdom, and reject the supplications of Chosroes.” s 
Placed on the verge of the two great empires of the East, Mahomet 
observed with secret joy the progress of their mutual destruction, and 

• Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 99. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. xi. 

• D’Anville, Mem. del’Acad. dcs Inscrip xxxu. 568. 

3 The difference between the two racc'i consist's in one or two humps ; the dromf'fiary has 
only one ; the size of the proper camel is larger ; the country he comes from, Tuikesian or 
Bactnana ; the dromedary is confined to Arabia and Africa. BuHon, Hist. Natui xi six. 
Arjstot. Hist Animal, i. 1 . ii. c. 1. 11. 185. 

• Theophan. Chronog. p. 268. D’Hcrbelot, Biblio, Orien, p 997. The Greeks describe 
the decay, the Persians the splendour, of Dastagerd ; but the former speaJe from the modest 
ndtncia of the the latter from the vague report of the ear. 

S The historians of Mahomet, Abiilfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, p, ga.) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mahomet} ii. date this embassy in the viith year of the H^ra, which commences a o. 
6a8, May xi. ^eir chronology is erroneous, since Chosfoesi di^ in February of the same 
,VW Critica, li. Boulainvilllers (Vie de Mahom. p 3*7.) places this embassy 

ftooat A t>. 6 x 3 * soon After the conquest of Fslestine. Vet ManomeT would scarcely havi| 
ventured so soon oa so bold q step. 
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%j the midst of the Persian triumphs, he ventured to foretell, that be* 
ibre many years should dapse, victory would again return to the 
banners of the Romans.' 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, no 
prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, since the 
first twelve years (a.d. 6io — 622) of Heraclius announce the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the empire. If the motives of Chosroes had 
been pure and honourable, he must have ended the quarrel with the 
death of Phocas, and he would har-e embraced as his best ally, the 
fortunate African who had so generously avenged the injuries of his 
benefactor Maurice. The prosecution of the war revealed the true 
character of the Barbarian ; and the suppliant embassies of Heraclius, 
to beseech his clemency, that he would spare the innocent, accept a 
tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with contemptuous 
silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces of Asia, 
were subdued by the Persian arms, while Europe, from the confines 
of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was oppressed by the Avars, 
unsatiated with the blood and rapine of the Italian war. They had 
coolly massacred their male captives in the sacred field of Pannonia; 
the women and children were reduced to servitude, and the noblest 
virgins were abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the Barbarians. 
The amorous matron who opened the gates of Friuli passed a short 
night in the arms of her royal lover; the next evening, Romilda was 
condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars, and the third day the 
Lombard princess was impaled in the sight of the camp, while the 
chagan observed, with a cruel smile, that such a husband was the fit 
recompence of her lewdness and perfidy.’ By these implacable 
enemies, Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and besieged : and the 
Roman empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the 
remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, from 
Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After the loss of Egypt, the 
capital was afflicted by famine and pestilence ; and the emperor, 
incapable of resistance and hopeless of relief, had resolved to transfer 
his person and government to the more secure residence of Carthage. 
His ships were already laden with the treasures of the palace, but his 
flight was arrested by the patriarch, who armed the powers of religion 
in the defence of his country, led Heraclius to the altar of St. Sophia, 
and extorted a solemn oath, that he would live and die with the people 
whom God had entrusted to his care. The chagan was enc^ped in 
the plains of Thrace, but he dissembled his perfidious designs, and 
solicited an interview with the emperor near the town of Heracles. 
Their reconciliation was celebrated with equestrian ^ames, the senate 
and people in their gayest apparel resorted to the festival of peace, and 
the Avars beheld, with envy and desire, the spectacle of Romaii 
luxury. On a sudden, the hippodrome was encompassed by the 
Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret and nocturnal march: 

’ XXXth chapter of the Koran, entitled Grvtks, Our honest and leaned trHAsIltlQI 
fairly sutes this conjecture, ^ess, ws«ec, of Mahiomet; but BoulamvUUsntp* 
3ap.). with wicked intentions, labours to estabii^ tab evident prophecy of a littaea aveM^ 
whiw must, in his opinion, embarrass the Christian poleoua. 

* Paul Wme&id, do Gratis X^angobardoruia, 1. tv. 9. 3B. 44. Muxatori, AanaU d’UaUai 
V. 309* 
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the tremendous sound of the chagan’s whip gave the signal of tha 
assault; and Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his arm, was 
saved, with extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. So rapid 
was the pursuit, that the Avars almost entered the golden gate of Con- 
stantinople with the flying crowds but the plunder of the suburbs 
rewarded their treason, and they transported beyond the Danube 
^270,000 captives. On the shore of Chalcedon, the emperor held a safer 
conference with a more honourable foe, who, before Heraclius de- 
scended from his galley, saluted with reverence an^l pity the majesty 
of the purple. The friendly offer of Sain the Persian general, to con- 
duct an embassy to the presence of the great king, was accepted with 
the warmest gratitude, and the prayer for pardon and peace was 
humbly presented by the praetorian praefect, the prsefect of the city, 
and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church." But the 
lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken the intentions of his 
master. “ It was not an embassy,” said the tyrant of Asia, “ it was 
“the person of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he should have 
“ brought to the foot of my throne. I will never give peace to the 
“ emperor of Rome till he has abjured his crucified God, and embraced 
“ the worship of the sun.” Sain was flayed alive, according to the 
inhuman practice of his country ; and the separate and rigorous con- 
finement of the ambassadors, violated the laws of nations and the faith 
of an express stipulation. Yet the experience of six years at length 
persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, and to specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman em- 
pire; 1000 talents of gold, 1000 talents of silver, 1000 silk robes, 1000 
horses, and 1000 virgins. Heraclius subscribed these ignominious 
terms, but the time and space which he obtained to collect such 
treasures from the poverty of the East, was industriously employed in 
the preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is one of 
the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first and last years of 
a long reign, the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, 
or of superstition, the careless and impotent spectator of the public 
calamities. Bht the languid mists of the morning and evening are 
separated by the brightness of the meridian sun ; the Arcadius of the 
palace, arose the Caesar of the camp ; and the honour of Rome and 
Heraclius was (a. D. 621) gloriously retrieved by the exploits and 
trophies of six adventurous campaigns. It was the duty of the By- 
zantine historians to have revealed the causes of his slumber and vigil- 
ance. At this distance we can only conjecture, that he was endowed 
with more personal courage than political resolution ; that he was de- 
tained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of his niece Martina, with 
whom, after the death of Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous mar- 
riage ; ’ and that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, who 

* The Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes introduces fragments of history into a barren 
list of Barnes and dates, gives the best account of the treason of the Avars, p. 38^ 
The number of captives is added by Nicephorus. 

” Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Roman ambassadors (p. 386. ), like- 
wise constitute the merit of the Paschal Cbrosicle, which was composedj perhaps at Alex- 
andna, under the reign of Heraclius. 

* Nicephor. (p, zo.}, who brands this mairiage with the names of and 
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urged as a fundamental law, that the life of the emperor should never 
be exposed in the field.' Perhaps he was awakened by the last inso- 
lent demand of the Persian conqueror; but at the moment whei 
Heraclius assumed the spirit of an hero, the only hopes of the Romans 
were drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, which might threaten the 
proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must be favourable to those who 
had attained the lowest period of depression.' To provide for the ex- 
pences of war, was the first care of the emperor ; and for the purpose 
of collecting the tribute, he was allowed to solicit the benevolence of 
the Eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer flowed in the 
usual channels, the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by his 
power; and the courage of Heraclius was first displayed in daring to 
borrow the consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn vow of 
restoring, with usuiy, whatever he had been compelled to employ in 
the service of religion and of the empire. The clergy themselves 
appear to have sympathized with the public distress, and the discreet 
patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the precedent of sacrilege, 
assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or seasonable revelation of a 
secret treasure.’ Of the soldiers who had conspired with Phocas, only 
two were found to have survived the stroke of time and of the Barba- 
rians;* their loss, even of these seditious veterans, was imperfectly 
supplied by the new levies of Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary 
united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, and languages of the 
East and West. He would have been content with the neutrality of 
the Avars ; and his friendly entreaty that the chagan would act, not as 
the enemy but as the guardian of the empire, was accompanied with a 
more persuasive donative of 200,000 pieces of gold. Two days after 
the festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for the sim- 
ple garb of a penitent and warrior,’ gave the signal of his departure 
To the faith of the people Heraclius recommended his children ; the 
civil and military powers were vested in the most deserving hands, 
and the discretion of the patriarch and senate was authorized to save 

is happy to observe that of two sons, its incestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence 
with a Stiff neck, the younger With the loss of hearing. , . . 

* George of Pisidia (Acroas i. 113—125 p. 5.), who states the opinions, aquits the pusil- 
lanimous counsellors of any sinister views. Would he have exedSed the proud and con- 
temptuous admonition of Crispus? ETTit^caTTra^wi/ ovk / 3 aeri\ei i<pa<rKs Kara- 

XijUTravciy /SaaiXcia, icai tois -Troppw ^i>vau«riv, 

* Et ras eir’ anpov 

Eo^aX/ieyar Xtyovaiv qvk air€»KOTu}^ 

Kcco'da) To Xotvov tu KOKot^ Ta 

AvTiarpotpw^ dE,&c. George Pisid. Acroas. i. &c. p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude ; and I remember somtf 
story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Polycrates of Samos. 

3 Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation, of barrels, not of honey* 

but of gold (Annaf. Ecclcs. a.d. 630. No. 3, &c.). Yet the loan was arbitrary, since it 
was collected by soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alexandria no more 
than one hundred pounds of gold. Nicephor jp. ii.), two hundred years afterwu^* 
speaks with ill-humour of this contribution, which the church of Constantinople mighi 
•till feel. ^ ' 

4 Theophylact Simocat^ 1 , viii. c. xa. Tnis circumstance need not excite our surpnae. 
Tile mosterroU of a regiment, even in time of peace, as renewed in less than ao or 
years. 

5 He changed his pnrpU, for hlack^ buskins, and dyed them red in the blood of the Fen. 
lianF (Georg. Pibid. Acroas. ui. 118. 12T. Notes of Fogg'ini, p 33.). 
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or surrender the city, if they should be oppressed ip his absence by the 
superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents and 
arms : but if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led (a.d. 
622) to the attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constan- 
tinople might have been the last day of the Roman empire. As im- 
prudent would it have been to advance into the provinces of Asia, 
leaving their innumerable cav.alry to intercept his convoys, and con ■ 
tiiiually to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the 
Greeks were still masters of the sea; a fleet of gallics, transports, and 
storeships, was assembled in the harbour, the Barbarians consented to 
embark; a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont; the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left-hand; the 
spirit of their chief was first displayed in a storm; and even the 
eunuchs of his train were excited to suffer and to work by the example 
of their master. He landed his troops on the confines of Syria and 
Cilicia, in the gulf of Scandcroon, where the coast suddenly turns to 
the south ; ' and his discernment was expressed in the choice of this 
important post.’ From all sides, the scattered garrisons of the mari- 
time cities and the mountains might repair with speed and safety to 
his Imperial standard. The natural fortifications of Cilicia protected, 
and even concealed, the camp of Heraclius, which was pitched near 
Issus, on the same ground where Alexander had vanquished the host 
of Darius. The angle which the emperor occupied, was deeply indented 
into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces ; 
and to whatsoever point of the circumference ha should direct his 
attack, it was easy for him to dissemble his own motions, and to pre- 
vent those of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Roman general 
reformed the sloth and disorder of the veterans, and educated the new 
recruits in the knowledge and practice of military virtue. Unfolding 
the miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revenge the holy 
altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of fire; addressing 
them, by the endearing appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored 
the public and private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a 
monakih were persuaded that they fought in the cause of freedom; 
and a similar enthusiasm was communicated to the foreign mer- 
cenaries, who must have viewed with equal indifference the interest of 
Ro * ** iie and of Persia. Pleraclius himself, with the skill and patience 
of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of the school of tactics, and the 


* Oeorg of Pisidia (Acrois. h'. 10 p. 8.) has fixed this important point of the Syrian and 

Cilician gates. They are eligaiitly described by Xenophon, who marched through them 
a thousand years before. A narrow pass of three stadia between steep high rocks (TreTpat 
ifKifiaTui) and the MediLerr.uiga4i, was closed at each end by strong gates, impregnable to 
the land ('TrapsXOsti/ ovk rjU accessible by sea (Anabasis, I. i. p. 35, 36. with Hut- 

chiu^'n’s Geographical Di*sci tauon, p. vi.). T he gates were thirty-five parasangs, ox leagues, 
froiB Tarsus (Anabasis, ], 1. p. 33, 31.), and eight or ten fioui Antioch. (Compart Itmerac 
Wefceling, p. 580, 581. Schiiltens, Indpc Geograph, ad calccm Vit. Saladin, p, 9. Voy. eu 
Turquie et cn r^rsc, par M, Otter, i. 78.), 

* Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero : *' Caftra habuimus ea 

** ipsa qu* contra Darium habuerat apud Issum Alexander, imperator baud paul^o roelicir 

quam aut tu aut ego.'* Ad Atticiim, v. ao. Issqs, a rtch and cUy in tha 

timo of Xenophon, was ruined by the prosperity of Al^vniy^ r tu Qg ScAOdflMRMit oti 
Othftr side of the bay. 
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filers we aasHuously teamed iji the use of their weapons, and the 
cjcereises and evolutions of the field. The cavalry and infantry in 
light or heavy armour were divided into two parties; the trumpets 
were fixed in the centre, and their signals directed the march, the 
charge, the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep 
or extended phalanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the operations 
of genuine war. Whatever hardship the emperor imposed oa the 
troops, he inflicted with equal severity on himself; their labour, their 
diet, their sleep, were measured by the inflexible rules of discipline ; 
and, without despising the enemy, they were taught to repose an im- 
plicit confidence in their own vsJour and the wisdom of their leader. 
Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian arms; but their 
cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of mount Taurus, till they were 
circumvented by the evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained 
their rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in order of battle.. 
By a false motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them, 
against their wishes, to a general action. They were tempted by the 
artful disorder of his camp ; but when they advanced to combat, the 
ground, the sun, and the expectation of both armies, were unpro- 
pitious to the Barbarians; the Romans successfully repeated their 
tactics in a field of battle,' and the event of the day declared to the 
world, that the Persians were not invincible, and that an hero was in- 
vested with the purple. Strong in victoty and fame, Heraclius boldly 
ascended the heights of mount Taurus, directed his march through the 
plains of Cappa&cia, and established his troops for the winter season 
in safe and plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Halys.’ His 
Mul was superior to the vanity of entertaining Constantinople with an 
imperfect triumph : but the presence of the emperor was indispensably 
required to sooth the restless and capacious spirh of Ihe Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise has 
been attempted t^n that which (A.D. 623, 624, 625) Herachus 
achieved for the deliverance of the empire.^ He permitted the Persians 
to oppress for a while the provinces, and to insult with impunity the 
capital of the East ; while the Roman emperor explored his perilous 
way through the Black sea,^ and the mountains of Armenia, penetrated 
into the heart of Persia,^ and recalled the armies of the great king to 


* Foggini (Annout. p. 31.) suspects that the Perswns were deceived by the 
weerXiiy/xeirt] of JElian (Tactic, c 4S ), an intricate spiral motion of the army He observed 
(p. 38.) that the mthtary descoptuios of George oT Pnidm me tmosenbed m the Tactics of the 
emperor Leo. 

” Geor^ of Hstdia, aa eye>witae«» {Jkaoax u xea.)^ deepribed* in three turwueis-ot easto^ 
the nrst e^dition of Hecaobu, The poem hat beea bulv (1777) published at Rome ; but 
9 ^ <feclftmatory praise ia far coo r esao n dmg with saaauAe hotm 0# 
Pegi. D AnviUe, &c. 


M. nasptven tA« jooo men, with mere proeatUe station of Trebtcood 
* From Co^tantmople to Trobizond, with a fsm widd, 4 w 5 tUys ; from thence to Er* 
tecom, 5 1 to Envan. xa ? to Taune, *0 ; in att, Such ia hipenwy of Tavernier (VoVs 
V perfect^ cofivenaot with Ihe road* rftiW IVMinicfort, who 


weracliu* ^nt^eroa is finely lUostrated by M. d’Anville 4 m 
<!« lasia-ip. wtvui. 459.). tki iawvas tbe Mtuation of Gandsaca, ThetaoiiS^^! 
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the defence of their bleeding country. With a sel^ band of jooa 
soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; assembled 
his forces which had wintered in the Pontic regions; and from the 
mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his subjects and 
allies to march with the successor of Constantine, under the faithful 
and victorious banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucullus 
and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they blushed at their easy 
victory over the natives of Armenia. But the long experience of war 
had hardened the minds and bodies of that effeminate people; their 
zeal and bravery were approved in the service of a declining empire ; 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house of Sassan, and 
the memory of persecution envenomed their pious hatred of the 
enemies of Christ The limits of Armenia, as it has been ceded to 
the emperor Maurice, extended as far as the Araxes ; the river sub- 
mitted to the indignity of a bridge,* and Heraclius, in the footsteps of 
Mark Antony, advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gan^aca,” the 
ancient and modern capital of one of the provinces of Media. At tlie 
head of 40,000 men, Chosroes himself had returned from some distant 
expedition to oppose the progress of the Roman arms; but he re- 
treated on the approach of Heraclius, declining the generous alterna- 
tive of peace or of battle. Instead of half a million of inhabitants, 
which have been ascribed to Tauris under the reign of the Sophys, the 
city contained no more than three thousand houses ; but the value of 
the royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition, that they were the 
spoils of Croesus, which had been transported by Cyrus from the 
citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended 
only by the winter season; a motive of prudence, or superstition, ^ 
determined his retreat into the province of Albania, along the shores 
of the Caspian; and his tents were most probably pitched in the 
plains of Mogan,^ the favourite encampment of Oriental princes. In 
the course of this successful inroad, he signalized the zeal and revenge 
of a Christian emperor : at his command, the soldiers extinguished 
the fire and destroyed the temples of the Magi ; the statues of Chos- 
roes, who aspired to divine honours, were abandoned to the flames ; 
and the ruin of Thebarma or Ormia,^ which had given birth to Zoro- 

DasUgerd, &c. with admirable skill and learning; but the obscure campaign of 624, ho 
paim over in silence. 

i £t Fontem indignatus Araxes. Virgil, /£neid viii. 728. 

The river Araxes is noisy, rapid* vehemeot, and, with tlie melting of the snows, irresistible : 
the strongest and most massy bridges are swept away by the current ; and its indipiation is 
attested by the rttins of many arches near the old town of Zulfa. Voy. de Chardin, i. 252. 

* Chi^in, i. 255. With the Onentals (d'HerbcIot, Biblio. Orien. p. 834.), he ascribes the 
foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to Zobeide, the wife of the famous Khalit Haroun Alrashid ; 
but it appears to have been more ancient, and the names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are ex- 
prossive of the royal treasure. The number of 550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Cardin 
from z,xoo,ooo, the popular estimate. 

3 He opened the gospel^nd applied or interpreted the first casual passage to the name 
and situation of Albania. Theophan. p. 258. 

* The heath of Mogan, between the Cvrus and the Araxes, is 60 parasangs in lei^h and 
90 in breadth (Olearius, p. 2023, X034.), aooundlng in waters and fruitful pastures (Hist, de 
Nader Shah, translated oy Mr. Jones from a Persian MS. part iL 2.]. See the encamp- 
ments of Timur (Hist, par Sker^eddin Ali, 1 . v. c. 37. 1 . vi. c. 13.^ ana the coronation of 
Nader Shah (Hist. Persanne, p. 3—13. and the English Life by Mr Jones, p. 64.). 

S Thebarma and Urmia, near the lake Spauta, are proved to be the same city by D'Anville 
de TAcad xwiii. 564.'. It is honoured as the birth-place of Zoroaster, according 
ietbe Pnraiaaa (SrJiuUens. Ziuiex Gcog. p. 48 .) ; llbeir txaditioi) is fortified by Perron 
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tater himself made some atonement for the injuries of the holy sepul- 
chre. A purer spirit of religion was shown in the relief and deliver- 
ance of 50,000 captives. Heraclius was rewarded by their tears and 
grateful acclamations ; hut this wise measure, which spread the fame 
of his benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the Persians against the 
pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is almost 
lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians.' From the 
spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor appears to follow 
the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to descend into the province of 
Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as far as the royal 
cities of Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a 
Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the powers 
of Chosroes were already recalled from the Nile and the Bosphorus, 
and three formidable armies surrounded, in a distant and hostile land, 
the camp of the emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to desert his 
standard ; and the fears of the bravest veterans were expressed, rather 
than concealed, by their desponding silence. “ Be not terrified,” said 
the intrepid Heraclius, “ by the multitude of your foes. With the aid 
“ of Heaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand Barbarians. 
“ But if we devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall 
“ obtain the crown of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be 
“liberally paid by God and posterity.” These magnanimous senti- 
ments were supported by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the 
threefold attack of the Persians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, 
and, by a w'ell-concerted train of marches, retreats, and successful 
actions, finally chased them from the field into the foifified cities of 
Media and Assyria. In the severity of the winter season, Sarbaraza 
deemed himself secure in the walls of Salban ; he was surprised by the 
activity of Heraclius, who divided his troops and performed a laborious 
march in the silence of the night. The flat roofs of the houses were 
defended with useless valour against the darts and torches of the 
Romans ; the satraps and nobles of Persia, with their wives and 
children, and the flower of their martial youth, were either slain or 
made prisoners. The general escaped by a precipitate flight, but his 
golden armour was the prize of the conqueror; and the soldiers of 
Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which they had so nobly 
deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor traversed in seven 
days the mountains of Curdistan, and passed without resistance the 
rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the weight of their spoils 
and captives, the Roman army halted under the w^ls of Amida; and 
Heraclius informed the senate of Constantinople of his safety and suc- 
cess, which they had already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. The 
bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the Persians ; but as soon 
as the emperor had discovered a ford, they hastily retired to defend 

d’Anquetil {Memoire de I'Acad. des Inscription* xxxi. 375.), with some texts fcontAu, Ot'/Aetr, 
Zendavesta. 

^ 1 canaot fiad, andiwbat is much inore)M. d'AnviHe does not attempt to seeV, theSan)«a« 
Tarantum, territory or the Huns, &c. mentioned by Theophan. (p. Eutyth. ( Aunfl , 

ii 231.), an insufficient author, names Asp^han ; and C^bin is most probably the city o| 
S.tpor. Iqiahaii is 84 days* Journ^ 6om Taun^aad CasbiuhaJi iray between taeai(V'<d 9 ^de 
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the banks of the Saras,' in Cilicia. That river, an impettrous torrent 
«ras about 300 feet broad, the bri^ was fortified with strong turrets, 
and the banks were lined with Barbarian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans prevailed in the 
assault, and a person of gigfantic size was slain and thrown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the femperor himself. TTie enemies were dis- 

S d and dismayed; Heraclius pursued his Inarch to Sebaste in 
adocia ; and at the expiration of three years, the same coast of 
ttie* feuxine applauded his return from a long and victorious expedition." 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, me two mtmarchs who dis- 
puted the empire of the East aimed their desperate strokes at the 
heart of their rival. 'The military force of Persia was wasted by the 
marches and combats of twenty years, and many of the veterans, who 
had survived the perils of the sword and the climate, were still detained 
in the fortresses of Egypt and Swia. But the revenge and ambition 
of Chosroes exhaust^ nis kinraom ; and the new levies of subjects, 
strangers, and slaves, wrere divided into three formidable bodies.* 
The first army of 50,000 men, illustrious by the ornament and title 
of the golden spears, was destined to march against Heraclius; the 
second was stationed to prevent his junction with the troops of his 
brother Theodoras ; and the third was commanded to besiege Con- 
stantinople, and to second the operations of the chagan, with whom 
the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Satbar, 
the general of the third army, penetrated throu^ the provinces of 
Asia to the well-known camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with 
the destruction of the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic 
suburbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian 
friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth 
of June, 30,000 Barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long 
wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, 
citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand* of his native subjects, 
and of the vassal tribes of Gepidae, Russians, Bulgarians,»and Sclavo- 
nians, advanced under the standard of the chagan; a month was 
spent m marches and negociations, but the whole city was invested on 
the thirty-first of July, from the suburbs of Pera and Galata to the 
Blachemse and seven towers ; and the inhabitants descried with terror 
the flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In the mean 
while the magistrates of Constantinople repeatedly strove to purchase 
the retreat of the chagan ; but their deputies were rejected and in- 
sulted ; and he suffered the patricians to stand before his throne, while 
the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were seated by his side. “ You see,” 
said the haughty Barbarian, “tte proofs of my perfect union with the 


* At 10 puruaaits feom Tarsus, the army of the younger Cyrus eas»d the Saras, a eledira 
m breadth : the Fytaauis, a sudtum ia breadth, ran 5 yaiasanga farther to the oaM (Aenoph. 
Anabas. 1 . i. 33.), 

“ George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 846—265. p. 40 ) celebrates with truth the persevering 
courage rf the three campaigns (rptit irtpidponvvc} against the Persians. 

* Petavius (Aonotat. ad Ricephor. p. 6a, 63, 64.) discriminates the names and actions of 
live ^mian geheials who were successively sent a^inst Hcrachus. 

* rnis number of eight myriads is speemed by George of Pisidia (Bell. Abar. 219 ). The 

Met (^o— SS.i clcaidr tedicates that the Old chagaa lived tijl the rSgn of HOia^us, and that 
lusilbu and successor was born of a foreign mother. Vet Foggiai (AdUotat. p. yr.j haagivcg 
lUrothey interpretation to this passage, ^ 
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“'great king ; and his lieutenant is ready to send into my camp a select 
“ band of 3000 warriors. Presume no long^er to tempt your master 
“ with a partial and inadequate ransom ; your wealth and your city 
“ are the only presents worthy of my acceptance. For yourselves, 

“ I shall permit you to depart, each with an under-garment and a 
“ shirt ; and, at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not refuse a passage 
“ through his lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or a 
“ fugitive, has left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you escape the 
“ arms of the Avars and Persians, unless you could soar into air like 
“ birds, unless like fishes you could dive into the waves.”’ During 
ten successive days, the capital was assaulted by the Avars, who had 
made some progress in the science of attack ; they advanced to sap 
or batter the wall, under the cover of the impenetrable tortoise ; their 
engines discharged a perpetual volley of stones and darts ; and twelve 
lofty towers of wood exalted the combatants to the height of the 
neighbouring ramparts. But the senate and people were animated by 
the spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their relief a body of 
12,000 cuirassiers; the powers of fire and mechanics were used with 
superior art and success in the defence of Constantinople ; and the 
gallies, with two and three banks of oars, commanded the Bosphorus, 
and rendered the Persians the idle spectators of the defeat of their 
allies. The Avars (A.D. 626) were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian 
canoes was destroyed in the harbour; the vassals of the chagan 
threatened to desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after burning 
his engines, he gave the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. The 
devotion of the Romans ascribed this signal deliverance to the virgin 
Mary ; but the mother of Christ would surely have condemned their 
inhuman murder of the Persian envoys, who were entitled to the rights 
of humanity, if they W'ere not protected by the laws of nations.’ 

After the division of his army, Heraclius prudently retired tb the 
banks of the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war 
against the 50,000 gold spears of Persia. His anxiety was relieved by 
the deliverance of Constantinople; his hopes were ' confirmed by a 
victory of his brother Theodonis ; and to the hostile league of Chos- 
rocs with the Avars, the Roman emperor opposed the useful and hon- 
ourable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invitation, the horde 
of Chozars ^ transported their tents from the plains of the Volga to 
the mountains of Georgia; Heraclius received them in the neighbour- 
hood of Teflis, and the khan with his nobles dismounted from their 
horses, if we may credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, 
to adore the purple of the Caesar. Such voluntai’y homage and im- 
portant aid were entitled to the warmest acknowledgments ; and the 

* A bird, a frog, a inouse, and five arrows, had been the present of the Scythian king to 
Darius (Hcrodot. 1 . iv. c 131, 133.). Substituez unc lettre A ccs signes (says Rousseaui 
with much good taste) plus elle sera menagante moms clle effrayera : ce ne sera qu’une fan* 
fanonade dont Darius n’eut fait que rlie (Einllc, iii. 146.). Vet 1 much question whether the 
senate and people nf Constantinople lnughtd at this message of the chagan. 

*_The Paschal Chron^ (p. 393.) gives a minute and authentic narrative of the awge «nd 
deliverance of Constantinople. Ineophan. (p. 364.) adds some circumstances; and a ftint 
light may be obtained from the smoke of Geoji^e of Pisidia, who has composed a p9^ ide 
Bello ATOrico,p. 45.) to commemorate this auspicious event. " 

3 The po'»er of the Chozars prevailed in the viith, viiitii, and ixth centimes. 
to the Greeks, the Arabs, and. under the name of Koio, to the Oun^ 

Pe 6 tu gnea » Hist, des Huns, ii. part li. 5^. 



Sia THIRD EXPEDITION AND VJCTOSIES OF HERACUUS. 

emperor, taking ofThis own diadem, placed it on the head of the Turkish 
prince, whom he saluted with a tender embrace and the appellation 
of son. After a sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel with the 
plate and ornaments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been 
used at the Imperial table, and, writh his own hand, distributed rich 
jewels and ear-rings to his new allies. ' In a secret interview, he pro- 
duced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia,* condescended to flatter 
the Barbarian with the promise of a fair and august bride, obtained 
an immediate succour of 40,000 horse, and negociated a strong diver- 
sion of the Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus.’ The Persians, in 
their turn, retreated with precipitation ; in the camp of Edessa, Hera- 
clius reviewed an army of 70,000 Romans and strangers ; and some 
months were successfully employed in the recovery of the cities of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been 
imperfectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the important station of 
Chalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, 
soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from the service of 
his king and country. A messenger was intercepted with a real or 
fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, or second in command, dii'ccting 
him to send, without delay, to the throne, the head of a guilty or un- 
fortunate general. The dispatches were transmitted to Sarbar him- 
self; and as soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he dexter- 
ously inserted the names of 400 officers, assembled a military council, 
and asked the cadarigan, whether he was prepared to execute the 
commands of their tyrant. The Persians unanimously declared, that 
Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a separate treaty was concluded 
with the government of Constantinople ; and if some considerations 
of honour or policy restrained Sarbar from joining the standard of 
Heraclius, the emperor was assured, that he might prosecute, without 
interruption, his designs of victory and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest support, and (a. D. 627) doubtful of the 
fidelity of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous 
in its ruins. The number of 500,000 may be interpreted as an Oriental 
metaphor, to describe the men and arms, the horses and elephants, 
that covered Media and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. 
Yet the Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and 
the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to follow them by forced 
marches through a desolate country, till he received a peremptory 
mandate to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward ol 
the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of Mosal, the great Nineveh had 
formerly been erected the city, and even the ruins of the city, had 

* Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of Heraclius and his first wife Eudocia, was 
bom at Constantinople on Jvily 7, A.i>. 611, baptized August 15, and crowned (in the 
oratory of St. Stephen in the palace) October 4 of the same year. At this time she was about 
6fteen. Eudocia was afterwards sent to her Turkish husband, but the news of death 
stopped her journey (Ducange, Famil. Byzan. p. 118.). 

^ Eimacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13.) gives some airious and probable facts : but his numbers 
are rather too high — 300, 000 Romans assembled at Edessa — 500,000 Persians killed at Hineveh. 
The abatement of a cypher is scarcely enough to restore his sanity. 

3 Ctesias ^ap. Diodor. Sicul. tom. 1. 1 , ii. 115. ed. Wesseh) assli^s 480 stadia (perhaps only 
9* miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. Jonas talks of three days’ journey: the 
t^oao persons described by the prophet as incapable of discerning their tight hand fron 
tfaeir oiay afford about 700^000 persons of all ages for the inhabitants « that anrient 
g l pto l (G«gQ^ Origuet ta Loii^ ftc. ui. put i paO which ceased to cust 6go jeut blto* 
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long since disappeared:* the vacant space afforded a spacious field 
for the operations of the two armies. But these operations are neg- 
lected by the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of epic poetry 
and romance, they ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, 
but to the personal valour, of their favourite hero. On this memor- 
able day (Dec. i), Heraclius, on his horse Phallas, surpassed the 
bravest of his warriors : his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed 
was wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and victori- 
ous through the triple phalanx of the Barbarians. In the heat of the 
action, three valiant chiefs were successively slain by the sword and 
lance of the emperor ; among these was Rhazates himself ; he fell like 
a soldier, but the sight of his head scattered grief and despair through 
the fainting ranks of the Persians. His armour of pure and massy 
gold, the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and belt, 
the saddle and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Heraclius, and if he 
had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion of Rome 
might have offered the fourth opime spoils to the Jupiter of the Capi- 
tol.“ In the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought from day- 
break to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight standards, beside those which 
might be broken or torn, were taken from the Persians ; the greatest 
part of their army was cut in pieces, and the victors, concealing their 
own loss, passed the night on the field. They acknowledged, that on 
this occasion it was less difficult to kill than to discomfit the soldiers 
of Chosroes ; amidst the bodies of their friends, no more than two 
bow-shots from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood 
firm till the seventh hour of the night ; about the eighth hour they re- 
tired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and dispersed on 
all sides, from the want of orders rather than of resolution. The dili- 
gence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory ; by a 
march of 48 miles in 24 hours, his vanguard occupied the bridges of 
the greater and the lesser Zab ; and the cities and palaces of Assyria 
were open for the first time to the Romans. By a just gradation of 
magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagerd, 
and, though much of the treasure had been removed, and much had 
been expended, the remaining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. Whatever could not 
be easily transported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anguish of those wounds, which he had so often inflicted on 
the provinces of the empire ; and justice might allow the excuse, if 
the desolation had been confined to the works of regal luxury, if na- 
tional hatred, military license, and religious zeal, had not wasted with 
equal rage the habitations and the temples of the guiltless subject. 
The recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance 


Oirist. The western su'hurh still subsisted, and is mentioned under the name of Mosul In the 
first a.^e of the Arabian khalifs. 

* Niebuhr (Voy. en Arabic, &c. ii. a86.) passed over Nineveh without perceiving it. He 
mistook fora ridge of hills the old rampart of bnck or earth. It is said to have l^n xoo feet 
high, flanked with 1500 towers, each of the height of zoo feet. 

^ Rex rena arma fero (says Romulus, in the first consecration) .... bina postea (continuet 
Livy, L xa) inter tot bella, opima ^rta sunt spolia, adeo rara ejus fortuna decoris. If Vam 
(apud Pomp. Festum, p. 306. e<L Dacier) justafy his Uberaluy in granting thft 

spoils even to a common soldier who had slain the king or geaeral or the eneiBy. ths SSa 
wooMb&Ttt beta much mora choapaad coauaon. 
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of the numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a para 
glory on the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagerd, he 
jwirsued his march within a few miles of Modain, or Ctesiphon, till 
he was stopped, on the banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of the pass- 
age, the ngour of the season, and perhaps the fame of an impregna- 
ble capital. The return of the emperor is marked by the modem 
name of the city of Sherhzour ; he fortunately passed mount Zara be- 
fore the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days, and the citizens 
of Gandzaca, or Tauns, were compelled to entertain his soldiers and 
their horses with an hospitable reception.' 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his 
hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of shame, 
should have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of 
Nineveh, his courage might have taught the Persians to vanquish, or 
he might have fallen with honour by the lance of a Roman emperor. 
The successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect 
the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire by mea- 
sured steps before the march of Heraclius, till (a.d. 627. Dec. 29) he 
beheld with a sigh the once loved mansions of Dastagerd. Both his 
fnends and enemies were persuaded, that it was the intention of 
Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the city and palace : and 
as both might have been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch of 
Asia, with Sira, and three concubines, escaped through an hole in the 
wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans. The slow and 
stately procession in which he showed himself to the prostrate crowd, 
W.1S changed to a rapid and secret journey ; and the first evening he 
lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble door would scarcely 
give admittance to the great king.' His superstition was subdued by 
fear: on the third day, he entered with joy the fortifications of Ctesi- 
pbon ; yet he still doubted of his safety till he had opposed the river 
Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his flight 
agitated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the camp of 
Dastagerd ; the satraps hesitated whether they had most to fear from 
their sovereign or the enemy ; and the females of the harem were 
astonished and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the jealous hus- 
band of 3000 wives again confined them to a more distant castle. At 
his command, the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp : the 
front was covered by the Arba, and a line of 200 elephants ; the troops 
of the more distant provinoes successively arrived, and the vilest 
domestics of the king and satraps were enrolled for the last defence 
of the throne. It was still in the power of Chosroes to obtain a 
reasonable peace ; and he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers 
of Heraclius, to spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve an 
humane conqueror from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword 

' In desmbinj this last expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the places, and the dates of 
Theoph^ (p. 265.) are so accurate and authentic that he must have followed the original 
letters of the emperor, of which the Paschal Chroo. has preserved (p. 398.) a very cunous 
tpecuneo. 

■* The words of Theophanes are remarkabie : eitTrjOe Xocpotfv ete oikov 

ov mv rjf tqvtoo dvpa, nv eaxarov 'HpaxXeto* 

BVaMafft (p. ^69.). Young princes who discorw a propeasityto war should rcoeatedlv 
transcribe and translate such sslutary text®. * 
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threagh the fairest cotmtries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian 
had not yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he derived a momentary 
confidence from tlie retreat of the emperor ; he wept with impotent 
rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too long 
the risingmurmurs of the nation, who complained that their lives and 
fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That un- 
happy old man was himself tortured with the sharpest pains both of 
mind and body ; and, in the consciousness of his approaching end, 
he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of Merdaza, the most favoured 
of his sons. But the will of Chosroes was no longer revered, and 
Siroes, who gloried in the rank and merit of his mother Sira, had con- 
spired with the malcontents to assert and anticipate the rights of 
primogeniture.” Twenty- two satraps, they styled themselves patriots, 
were tempted by the wealth and honours of a new reign: to The 
soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised an increase of pay; to the 
Christians, the free exercise of their religion; to the captives, liberty 
and rewards; and to the nation, instant peace and the reduction 
of taxes. It was determined by the conspirators, that Siroes, with 
the ensigns of royalty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enter- 
prise should fail, his escape was contrived to the Imperial court. 
But the new monarch was saluted with unanimous acclamations; the 
flight of Chosroes (yet where could he have fled ?) was rudely ar- 
rested (a.D. 628. Feb. 25)^ eighteen sons were massacred before his 
face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expiied on the fifth 
day. The Greeks and modern Persians minutely describe how Chos- 
roes was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by the command of an 
inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example of his father : but at 
the time of his death, what tongue would relate the story of the parri- 
cide? what eye could penetrate into the toiver of darkness f Accord- 
ing to the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk without 
hope into a still deeper abyss ; “ and it will not be denied, that tyraats 
of every age and sect are the best entitled to such infernal abodes. 
The glory of the house of Sassan ended with the life of Chosroes : 
his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his crimes; 
and in the space of four years, the regal title was assumed by nine 
candidates, who disputed, with the sword or dagger, the fragments of 
an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and each city of Persia, 
was the scene of independence, of discord, and of blood, and the state 
of antU’chy prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs.^ 
As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received 

‘ The authentic narrative of the fall of Chosroes ts contained in the letter of Heraclius 
(Chron. Paschal, p. 39S.) and the histo^of Thcophan. Qp. S7i.}. 

^ On the first tunxour of the deatli ot Chosroes> an HeracUad in tvro cantos was instantly 
published at Constantinople by George of Pisidia (p. 97.). A prie&t and a poet might very 
properly exult in the damnation of the public enemy ei/ Tcprapto, v. 56.) 5 

but su(^ mean revenge is unworthy of a King and a conqueror ; and 1 am sorry to find fto 
much black sqperstition (deo/uaxos Xoo-po»iv c^cre icat tirrwfjia €ip ra KaT«- 

y 0 ovia . . . CIS <ro •rvp axarao’/SscTToif, &c.) in the letter of Heraclius : he almost 
^uds the parridde of Siroes as an act of piety and justice. 

^ llie best Oriental accounts of this last period Of the Sassanian kin^ are found in EtdtVliilL 
(AimaLJi 151.}, who dissembles the panretde of Siroet^ d’Herbelot (BibUo. Onea. p. 
and ^ssenianni ^Biblio, Oiicn. iii. 415.)! ^ 
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ihe welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of 
Chosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. 
The authors of the revolution, eager to display their merits in the 
court or camp of Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who 
delivered the letters of their master to his brother the emperor of the 
Romans.' In the language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes 
his own crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his equal 
majesty, he offers (a.d. 628. Mar.) to reconcile the long discord of the 
two nations, by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass 
or iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and faith- 
fully executed. In the recovery of the standards and prisoners which 
had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated the 
example of Augustus : their care of the national dignity was cele- 
brated by the poets of the times, but the decay of genius may be 
measured by the distance between Horace and George of Pisidia ; the 
subjects and brethren of Heraclitis were redeemed from persecution, 
slavery, and exile ; but, instead of the Roman eagles, the true wood 
of the holy cross was restored to the importunate demands of the suc- 
cessor of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of enlarging 
the weakness of the empire ; the son of Chosroes abandoned without 
regret the conquests of his father ; the Persians who evacuated the 
cities of Syria and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier, 
and a war which had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, pro- 
duced no change in their external and relative situation. The return 
of Heraclius from Tauris to Constantinople, was a perpetual triumph ; 
and after the exploits of six glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed 
the sabbath of his toils. After a long impatience, the senate, the 
clergy, and the people, went forth to meet their hero, with tears and 
acclamations, with olive branches and innumerable lamps he entered 
the capital in a chariot drawn by four elephants ; and as soon as the 
emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of public joy, he 
tasted more genuine satisfaction in the embraces of his mother and 
his son." 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very different 
kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy sepulchre, Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the identity of the 
relic was verified by the discreet patriarch,^ and this august ceremony 
has been commemorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of the 
cross. Before the emperor presumed to tread the consecrated ground, 
he was instructed to strip himself of the diadem and purple, the pomp 
and vanity of the world : but in the judgment of his clergy, the perse- 


* The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 403.) imfortunately ends before he pro* 
ceeds to business. The treaty appears in its execuUon in the histones 'Theophahes 
and Ntcephorus, 

® The burthen of Comeille^s song;. 


*'Montr62 Hcr^clms au pcuplt qui /'attend,” 

triumph in Thcophan. (p. a7a.)ftt>4 
c?*® another and tenderness of the son arc attest^ by 
p. ^9 ). The metaphor of the Sablmth is used, some- 
»mat profanely, bv these Byaantine Christians. 

D No, 1-4.) Eutych. (AunaL ii. *4^), NtewAuf, (Bwr. 
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£ution of the Jews was m 6 re easily reconciled with the precepts of the 
gos^L He again ascended his Arone to receive the congratulations 
of the ambassadors of France and India : and the fame of Moses, 
Alexander, and Hercules,’ was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by 
the superior merit and glory of the great Heraclms. Yet the deliverer 
of the East was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the most 
valuable portion had been expended in the war, distributed to the sol- 
diers, or buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. 
The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by the obligation of re- 
storing the wealth of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their own 
defence : a perpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable 
creditors ; the provinces, already wasted by the arms and avarice of 
the Persians, were compelled to a second payment of the same taxes ; 
and the arrears of a simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were 
commuted to a fine of 100,000 pieces of gold. The loss of 200,000 
soldiers’ who had fallen by the sword, was of less fatal importance 
than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population, in this long and 
destructive war : and although a victorious army had been formed 
under the standard of Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have 
exhausted rather than exercised their strength. While the emperor 
triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the 
confines of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces 
some troops who advanced to its relief : an ordinary and trifling oc- 
currence, had it not been the prelude of a mighty revolution. These 
robbers were the apostles of Mahomet; their fanatic valour had 
emerged from the desert ; and in the last eight years of his reign, 
Heraclius lost to the Arabs, the same provinces which he had rescued 
from the Persians. 


CHAPTER XLVII, 
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andria and Constantinople. — St. Cyril and Nestorius. — Third 
General Council of Ephesus. — Heresy of Eufyches. — Eourih Cenerat 
Council of Chalcedon. — Civil and Ecclesiastical Discord. — Intoler- 
ance of Justinian. — The Three Chapters. — The Monothelite Con^ 
troversy. — State of the Oriental Sects: I. The Nestorians. II. 
The Jacobites. III. The Maronites, IV. The Armenians. V, 
The Copts and the Abyssinians. 

After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the principle of di»- 

* George of Hsidia, Acroas. iii. de Expedit. contra Peraa^ 415, &c. and Heracletd. Acroa&. 
i. 65— -138. I neglect the meaner parallels of Daniel^ Timotneus, &e. Chosroes and cha 
dbagan were of course compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, &c. 

^ Suidas (ir. Excerpt. Hist. Byzant. p. 46.) gives this number ; but either the Persian ouiaK 
ha read for the Jsaurian war, or this passage does not belong to the emperor Heraclius. 
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cord was alive in their bosom, and they werelnore solicitotts to explore 
the nature, than to practise the laws^ of their founder. I have a^ady 
observed, that the disputes of the Trinity were succeeded, by tWsc 
of the Incarnation ; alike scandalous to the church, alike pernicious 
to the state, still more minute in their origin, still more durable in 
their effects. It is my design to comprise in the present chapter, 
a religious war of two hundred and fifty years, to represent the eccle- 
siastical and political schism of the Oriental sects, and to introduce 
their clamorous or sanguinary contests, by a modest inquiry into the 
doctrines of the primitive church.' 

I. A laudable legard for the honour of the first proselytes, has 
countenanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebionites, or at 
least the Nazarencs, were distinguished only by their obstinate perse- 
verance m the piaciice of the Mosaic rites. Their churches have dis- 
appeaied, their books arc obliterated ; their obscure freedom might al- 
low a latitude of faith, and the softness of their infant creed would be 
variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred years. 
Yet the most charitable criticism must refuse these sectaries any know- 
ledge of the pure and proper Divinity of Christ. Educated in the 
school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, they had never been taught 
to elevate their hopes above an human and temporal Messiah.’ If 
they had courage to hail tlicir king when he appeared m a plebeian 


* By what means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which I have studied to cir- 
cumscribe and compress ?— If I persist in supportiup: each fact or reflection by its proper auk 
special evidence, every line would demand a string of testimonies, and every note would 
iW€l! to a critical dissertation But the numberless passages of antiquity which I have seen 
with my own eyes, are compiled, digested, and illustrated, by Petavius and L« Cl*>£y 
bv Beausobre and Mo^kewt, I shall be content to fortify my narrative by the names and 
characters of these respectable guides and m the contemphtion of a minute or remote object, 
I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest glasses i '1 he Do^iata Tkeologtca 
of Petavius. are a work of incredible labour and compass the volumes which relate solely 
to the incarnation ffolios, 5 and^ 837 pages eachl, arc divided into x6 books— the first of history, 
the remainder of controversy and doctrine The Jesuit’s learning is copious and correct, his 
latuiity IS pure, hes method clear, his aigument profound and well connected . but he is 
the slave of the fathers, the scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and candour as 
often as they are inimical to the Catholic cause a The Armmian Le Clerc, who has com- 
posed in a ato vol (Amsterdam, 1716) the ecclesiastical history of the two first centuries 
was free both in his temper and situation , his sense is clear, but his thoughts are narrow , he 
reduces the reason or folly of ages (o the standard of his private judgment, and his impar- 
bality IS sometimes quickened, jiid sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the fathen. 
See the heretics (Corinthians, 80 Fbionitcs, 103 Carpocraiians, 170 Valentinians izi 
Basilidians, 123 Marcionites, 141, &c ) under their proper dates 3. The Histoire Cmmiie 
^ Mamcneisme (Amsteidam, 1734, 1739, a vols 4I0, with a pobihumous dissertation surles 
Wazarenes, Lausanne, *745) of M de Beair-obrc, is a treasure of ancient philosophy and 
taTOlogy, L he learned hu,tonan spius with incomparable art the syi^temauc thread of opmton 
and transforms himscJf by turns into the person of a sunt, a sage, or an heieuc. Yet his re- 
firiement is sometimes excessive he betrays an amwble partiahij m favour of the weaker 
Side, and, while he guards against calumny, he does not allow sufficient scope for superstition 
and fanaticism. A copious tabic of contents will direct iht reader to any point that £e wishes 
to examine 4 Less profound than Pelaiius, less indtpendent than Le Clerc, less lUKcnious 
thui Beausobre, the historian Moshewn is full, rational, correct, and moderate In hjs 
learned work, De Kebus Christ anis ante Coiistantuium (Hclinstadt, 1742. 4to). see the 
and p 172-179 328-Z32 The Guo.tics in general, p 179, &c 

Carpoc.aWs.p 363. Valenunua. p. 37s WL, p 

» Kat jap iram-tv I'lpeis tou XpiVTov av9puirov «£ aueptsTinv vpaaboittaafv 

P M? of hi» country men. 

»nd the modem Jews the few who divert their thoughta from monev to rdWon. still hold the 
*•••• Wasnage, and aWege the luersti sttsc of the proph^ili. ^ 
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garb, their grosser apprehensions were incapable of discerning their 
God, who had studiously dis^ised his celestial character under the 
name and person of a mortal.* The familiar companions of Jesus of 
Nazareth conversed with their friend and countryman, who, in all the 
actions of rational and animal life, appeared of the same species with 
themselves. His progress from infancy to youth and manhood, was 
mai ked by a regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and after a pain- 
ful agony of mind and body, he expired on the cross. He lived and 
died for the service of mankind : but the life and death of Socrates 
bad likewise been devoted to the cause of religion and justice; and 
although the stoic or the hero may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, 
the tears which he shed over his friend and country may be esteemed 
the purest evidence of his humanity. The miracles of the gospel 
could not astonish a people who held, wiih intrepid faith, the more 
splendid prodigies of the hlosaic law. The prophets of ancient days 
had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, 
and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the metaphorical style 
of the Hebrews might ascribe to 'a saint and martyr, the adoptive title 
of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites, a 
distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded 
'the generation of Christ in the common order of nature, and the 
less guilty schismatics, who revered the virginity of his mother, and < 
excluded the aid of an earthly father. The incredulity of the former 
was countenanced by the visible circumstances of his birth, toe 
legal marriage of his reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his linc.tl 
claim to the kingdom of David and the inheritance of Judah. But 
the secret and authentic history has been recorded in several copies 
of the Gospel according to St Matthew,* which these sectaries long 
preserved in the original Hebrew’ as the sole evidence of their 
faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, conscious of his own 
chastity, were dispelled by the assurance (in a dream) that his wife 
was pregnant of the Holy Ghost : and as this distant and domestic pro- 
digy could not fall umler the personal observation of the historian, 
he must have listened to the same voice which dictated to Isaiah the 
future conception of a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated by 
the ineffable operation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without ex- 
ample or resemblance, superior in every attribute of mind and body 

* Chrysost. (Basnage, Hist, des Tuifs, v, c. 9. p. 183 ) and Atharas. (Petav. Dogmas. 
Theolog V. I 1, c. 2. p. 3.) aic ouhgcd to confetts that the Diviaity of Christ is rarely 
mentioned by himbelf or his apostles 

® 'ITie two first chapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite copies (Epmhap. 
Hxres. xxx. 13.) ; and the miraculous conception is one of the last articles which Dr. 
Priestley has cui tailed from his scanty creed. 

3 It IS probable enough that the first of the gospels for the use of tlie Jewish converts, was 
composed m the Hebrew or Syriac idiom : the fact^ is attested by a chain of fathers—PapiaSi ^ 
Irenseus, Origen, Jerom, &c. It is devoutly bcUeeed by the Catholics, and admitted by 
Casaubon, Orotius, and Isaac Vussius, among the Protestant critics. But this Hebrew^ Go* 
of St. Matthew is most unaccountably lost; and wc in^y accuse thedibgence or fidelity q| 
^e primitive churches who have preferred tlie unauthorised version of some nameless GreelC^ 
Erasmus and his followers, who respect our Greek text as the original Gospel, deprive the^ 
selves of the cvlderjce which declares it to be the work of an apostle. Simon, Hi$t Ci£u 
&c. ill. c. 5—9. p. 47—101. and the Ptalegom<;na of Mill and Wetstem to the N«w Tettamcn^ 
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to the children of Adam. Since the introdudfion of the Greek or Qial- 
dean philosophy,' the Jews* were persuaded of the pre-existence, 
transmigration, and immortality of souls ; and Providence was justi- 
fied by a supposition, that they were confined in their earthly prisons 
to expiate the stains which they had contracted in a farmer state.’ 
But the degrees of purity and corruption are almost immeasurable. 
It might be fairly presumed, that the most sublime and virtuous of 
human spirits was infused into the offspring of Mary and the Holy 
Ghost ; ‘ that his abasement was the result of his voluntary choice ; 
and that the object of his mission was to purify, not his own, but the 
sins of the world. On his return to his native skies, he received 
the immense reward of his obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under 
the carnal images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. Omnipo- 
tence could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the extent of 
his celestial office. In the language of antiquity, the title of God has 
not been severely confined to the first parent ; and his incomparable 
minister, his only begotten Son, might claim, without presuniption, 
the religious, though secondary, worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and 
ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the 
happier climes of the Gentiles; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, 
who never beheld the manhood, were the more readily disposed to 
embrace the Divinity, of Christ. The polytheist and the philosopher, 
the Greek and the Barbarian, were..alike accustomed to conceive a 
long succession, an infinite chain of angels or dtemons, or deities, or 
»ons, or emanations, issuing from the throne of light. N or could it 
seem strange or incredible, that the first of these aeons, the Logos, or 
Word of God, of the same substance with the Father, should descend 
upon earth to deliver the human race from vice and error, and to 
conduct them in the paths of life and immortality. But the prevailing 
do •.trine of the eternity and inherent pravity of matter, infected the 
primitive churches of me East. Many among the Gentile proselytes, 
refused to believe that a celestial spirit, an undivided portion of the 
first essence, had been personally united with a mass of impure and 
contaminated flesh ; and, in their zeal for the Divinity, they piously 
abjured the humanity of Christ. While his blood was still recent on 

* The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tiisculan, I. i) and Maximus of 
Tyre (Disseitat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, which sometimes amuse, and often 
perplex, the readers of the Phaedrust the PkeedoHy and the Laws of Plato. 

^ The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have sinned before he was horn 
Uohn ix. 2.), and the Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous Souls (Joseph, de Bell. 
Judaico, 1 . u. c. 7.) ; and a modem Rabbi is modestly assured that Hermes, Pyth^tgoras, 
Plato. &C. derived their metaphysics from his illustrious countrymen. 

3 Four different opinions have been entertained concerning the origin of human souls, i. 
That tiiey are eternal and divine, a. That they were created, in a separate state of existence, 
t>efore their union with the body. 3, That they have been propagated from tlie original 
stock of Adam, who contained in himself the mental as well a&||A corporeal seed of his pos- 
terity. 4. That each soul is occasionally created and emHfl^ in the moment of con- 
c^ion.— The last of these sentiments appears to have prevailed among the modems 
and our spiritual history is grown less sublime, without becoming more intelligible. 

4 *Ort 4 rov \f/vxr]» Ada^u t?**— was one of the fifteen heresies imputed 

to Origen and denied by his apologist (Photius, Biblio. cod. cxvii. 2^.}. Some of tbo 
Kabbis attribute one and the same soiu to the persons of Adam* David, and the Messt^ 
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mount Calvary,* the Doties, a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, 
invented thfe phantastic system, which was afterwards propagated by 
the Marcionites, the Maitichseans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresy.’ They denied the truth and authenticity of the 
Gospels,. as far as they relate the conception of Mary, the birth of 
Christ, and the thirty years that preceded the exercise of his ministry. 
He first appeared on the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect 
manhood ; but it was a form only, and not a substance ; an human 
figure created by the hand of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties 
and actions of a man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the senses 
of his friends and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated on the ears of 
the disciples ; but the image which was impressed on their optic nerve, 
eluded the more stubborn evidence of the touch; and they enjoyed 
the spiritual, not the corporeal, presence or the Son of God. The rage 
of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phantom; and the 
mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit 
of mankind. If it were urged, that such ideal mimicry, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with 
too many of their orthodox brethren in the justification of pious false- 
hood. In the system of the Gnostics, the Jehovah of Israel, the 
creator of this lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant 
spirit. The Son of God descended upon earth to abolish his temple 
and his law; and, for the acconiplislnnent of this salutary end, he 
de.xterously transferred to his own pci son the hope and prediction of 
a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Mnnichaean school, has 
pressed the danger and indecency of supposing, that the God of the 
Christians, in the state of an human fictus, emerged at the end of nine 
months from a female womb. The pious horror of his antagonists 
provoked them to disclaim all sensual circumstances of conception 
and delivery; to maintain, that the Divinity passed through Mary like 
a sun-beam through a plate of glass; and to assert, that the seal of 
her virginity remained unbroken even at the moment when she be- 
came the mother of Chi ist. But the rashness of these concessions has 
encouraged a milder sentiment of those Uocetes, who taught, not that 
Christ was a phantom, but that he was clothed with an impassible and 
incorruptible body. Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system he 
has acquired since his resurrection, and such he must have always 
possessed, if it were capable of pervading, without resistance or injury, 
the density of intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential pro- 
perties, it might be exempt from the attributes and infirmities of the 
llesh. A foetus that could increase from an invisible point to its full 


* Apostolis adhuc in secnlo superstitibin., apud Judacam Cliristi sanguine recente, PllAN- 
Tasma domini corpus asscrebatur, Ilitronym. advcis. Lucifer, c. 8. 'i he epcstle of Ignatius 
to the Smycuceans.and even the Gospel according to St John, are levelled against the growing 
error of the Docetes, who had obtained too miioi ctedit in the world (i John iv. i^sj. 

About the year aoo of the Christian sera, Irenseos and Hippolytus refilled the thuty*two 
sects, rtjv \lftvda)VVfiov yi/ayaeuiVf which had multiplied to fourscore in the time of Epiphan. 

i PhoT. Bihlio. cod. exx, exxt, cxxii.). The five books of Irenaeus exist only in barbaurcr^ 
<atin : but the origioal might perhaps be found in some moiustery of Greece. 
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|naturity; a child that Could attain the statare of perfect menhood, 
without deriving any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might 
continue to exist without repairing a daily waste by a daily apply of 
external matter. Jesus might share the repasts of his disciples, with- 
out being subject to the calls of thirst or hunger; and his virgin punty 
was never sullied by the involuntary stains (rf sensual concupiscence. 
Of a body thus singularly constituted, a question would arise, by what 
means, and of what materials, it was originally framed ; and our 
sounder theology is startled by an answer which was not peculiar to 
the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance proceeded from 
the Divine essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- 
ment of modern philosophy ; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the 
ancients to human souls, celestial .beings, and even the Deity him- 
self, does not exclude the notion of extended space ; and their imagin- 
ation was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or aether, in- 
comparably more perfect than the grossness of the material world. If 
we define the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity. Our 
experience, perhaps our vanity, represents the powers of reason and 
virtue under an human form. The Anthropomorphites, who swarmed 
among the monks of Eg)'pt and the Catholics of Africa, could produce 
the express declaration of Scripture, that man was made after the 
imag§ of his Creator.' The venerable Serapian, one of the saints of 
the Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, his darling pre- 
judice; and bewailed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, which 
had stolen away his God, and left his mind without any visible object 
of faith or devotion.' 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A more sub- 
stantial, though less simple hypothesis, was contrived by Ccrinthus of 
Asia, 3 who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. Placed on the 
confines of the Jewish and Gentile world, he laboured to I'econcile the 
Gnostic with the Ebionite, by confessing in the same Messiah the 
supernatural union of a man and a God : and this mystic doctrine was 
adopted with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, Basilides, 
and Valentine,* the heretics of the Egyptian school. In their eyes 

* The pilgrim Cassian, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the vili century, observes and 
laments tnc reign of anthropomorphism among the monks, who were not conscious that they 
embraced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. Dcor. u i8. 34.). Ab uiiiverso propenio- 
dojn genere raonachorum, qui per totam provinciam Egyptum niurabantur, pro simphcitatis 
errorc susceptum est, ut e contrario memoratum poati/icem fTheophilus) veJat hmresi giav is« 
fiimi depravatum, pars maxima seniorum ab universo frateriiitalis corpora decernerct detes- 
tandum (Cassian, Cohat. x. 2,). As long as St. Augustin remained a Manichaean, he was 
acandalized by the anthropomorphism of the vulgar (^tholics. 

* Ita est in oratione senex mente confusus, co quod illam andpcavofiop^oi^ imaginem 
Ddtatis, quam proponerc sibi £n oratione consueverat aboleri de suo corde sentiret, ut in 
amanfi»mo 5 fletus, crebrosque singultus repents prorumpens, in terrain prostratus, cum 
cjulatd widissimo prodamaret ; Heu me miscrum I ” tulerunt a me Dcum meum, ct quciii 
nunc teneam non habeo, vcl quem adorem, aut interpellem jam ncscio Cassian Collat, x. a. 

. ® Ccrinthus (a.d. 80. Cleric. Hist. Eedes. p. 493.} accidcnlaJly met i« the pubJjc 

bath of Ephesus; but the apostle fled from the bereue, lest the building should tumble 
on their heads. Ihis foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Middleton (MUcelUn. Works, ii.), is 
related hilNr^er by Irenasus (iu. 3.), oi^e evidence of Polycaro, and was probably suited to 
the time and rcHoence of Ccrinthus. The obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of i Jolui 
iv. TOP in<roup — alludes to thje double nature of that primitive heretic. 

^ The Vaientinians embraced a complex, and almost incoherent, system, j. Both Clinst 
and Jesus were aonfl, though of different degrees ; the one acting as the rational soul, 
the other as the divmc spirit of the Saviour* a. At (he time of the pasjuon. they both retired* 
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Jesus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Jose^ih 
and Mary ; but he was the best and wisest of the human race, selected 
as the worthy instrument to restore upon earth the worship of the true 
and supferHe Deity. When he was baptized in the Jordan, the Christ, 
the first of the aeons, t^e Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in 
the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind and direct his actions during 
the allotted period of his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered 
into the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew back to the plcroma or 
world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and 
to expire. But the justice and generosity of such a desertion are 
strongly questionable ; and the fate of an innocent martyr, at first im- 
pelled, and at length abandoned, by his divine companion, might pro- 
voke the pity and indignation of the profane. Their murmurs were 
variously silenced by the sectaries who espoused and modified the 
double system of Cennthus. It was alleged, that when Jesus was 
nailed to the cross, he was endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind 
and body, which rendered him insensible of his appaicnt sufferings. 
It was affirmed, that these momentary, though real pangs, uould be 
abundantly repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years reserved 
for the Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insinu- 
ated, that if he suffered, he dcseivcd to siilTer; that human nature is 
never absolutely perfect; and that the cross and passion might sciwe 
to expiate the venial transgressions of- the son of Joseph, before bis 
mysterious union with the Son of God,‘ 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a specious 
and noble tenet, must confess, fiom their present experience, the 
incomprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar union is not 
inconsistent with a much higher, or even with the highest, degree of 
mental faculties; and the incarnation of an con or archangel, the 
most perfect of created spirits, docs not involve any positive contradic- 
tion or absurdity. In the age of religious ficcdom, which was deter- 
mined by the council of Nice, the dignity of Clirist was measured by 
private judgment according to the indefinite rule of Scripture, or reason, 
or tradition. But when his pure and proper Divinity had been estab- 
lished on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catholics trembled on 
the edge of a precipice where it was impossible to recede, dangerous 
to stand, dreadful to fall ; and the manifold inconvenicncies of thei^ 
creed were aggravated by the sublime character of tlteir theology. 
They hesitated to pronounce; that God himself, the second person of 
an equal and consubstanlial Trinity, was manifested in the flesh that 

and left only a sensitive soul and an luimaji body. 3. Even tkax body was IBS^real, and 
perhaps apparent, — Such are the laborious conclusions of Mosheun, But I much doubt 
whether the Latin translator understood Irenanis. and whether Irenscus and the Valentiniass 
understood themselves, 

' The heretics abused the passionate eaclamation of “ My God, my God. why hast thou 
*' forsaken me?" Jn the Messiah, such senUm^ts could be only appatbnt ; and such ill- 
sounding words are pi oporly explained as the application of a psalm and propheew. 

“ This strong expression might be justified by the language of St. Paul (i Xim. uL 16.) \ 
but we are deceived by, mir modem Bibles. Theword o was altered to 6co« (God) 

at Constantinople in the beginning of the vith century ; the true reading, which is visible in 
the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the leasoning of the Greek, well as of 
the Latin fathers ; and this fraud, with that of the iktve witnesses of Si. John, is admiralty 
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a, being ivlio pervades tire nni verse, had been confined in the womb o( 
Mary; that his eternal duration had been marked by the days, and 
months, and years of human existence ; that the Almighty had been 
scourged and crucified ; that his impassible essence had felt pain and 
anguish ; that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance ; and 
that the source of life and immortality expired on mount Calvary. 
These alarming consequences were affirmed with unblushing simplicity 
by Apollinaris,' bishop of Laodicca, and one of the luminaries of the 
church. The son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all the 
sciences of Greece ; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous 
in the volumes of Apollmaiis, were humbly devoted to the service of 
religion. The worthy friend of Athan.asius, the worthy antagonist of 
Julian, he bravely wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, 
though he affected the rigour of geometrical demonstration, his com- 
mentaries revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. 
A mystery which had long flo.ated in the looseness of popular belief, 
was defined by his perverse diligence in a technical form; and he first 
proclaimed the memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of Christ,” 
which are still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, 
Egypt, and Ailtbiqpia. He taught that the Godhead was united or 
mingled with the body of a man; and that the Logos, the eternal wis- 
dom, supplied in the flesh the place and office of an human soul. Yet 
as the profound doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apollin- 
aris was heard to mutter sjme faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the Greek philosophers, between 
the rational and sensitive soul of man ; that he might reserve the 
Logos for intellectual functions, and employ the subordinate human 
principle in the meaner actions of animal life. With the moderate 
Docctes, he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather than as the carnal, 
mother of Christ, whose body cither came from heaven, impassible and 
incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were transformed, into the 
essence of the Deity. The system of Apollinaris was strenuously 
encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose schools are hon- 
oured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by 
those of Diodorus, Theodore, and Destorius. But the person of the 
aged bishop of Laodicca, his character and dignity, remained invio- 
late; and his rivals, since we may not suspect them of the weakness 
of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, 
and diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic church. Her judg- 
ment at length inclined in their favour; the heresy of Apollinaris was 
condemned, and the separate congregations of his disciples were pro- 
scribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles were secretly enter- 
tained in the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred of 
Theophilus and Cyril the successive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

delected by Sir leeac Newton. (See his two Letters translated by M. de Missy, Jonm. 
Bntannique, xv. 148 — 19a 351 — 390,) X have weighed the .'irgiiments, and may yield to 
the authori^ of tbe first of philosophers, who was deeply skilled m critical and theological 
studies, 

* For ApoUiiiana and his sect, see Socr. 1 ii. c. 46, 1 . iii. c. 16. Soz. I. v c 18. 1 vi. c. 95. 

Theodor. 1 . v. 3. 10, 11. Tillemont, Mem Eccles. vii. ^2, Not. p. 789—794. 410. 
Venise, 1732. The contemporary saints always mention the bishop of Laodtcea as a friend 
and brother. The style of the more recent historians is harsh and hostile ; yet Philostorgius 
compares him ( 1 . viit. c. 11—15.} to Basil and Gregory. 
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V. The grovelling Ebionite, and the phantastic Docetes, were re- 
jected and forgotten ; the recent zeal against the errors of Apollmaris, 
reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the double nature 
of Cerinthus. But instead of a temporary and occasional alliance, 
they established, and we still embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, 
and everlasting union of a perfect God with a perfect man, of the 
second person of the Trinity with a reasonable soul and human flesh. 
In the beginning of the fifth century, the vniiy of the two natures was 
the prevailing doctrine of the church. On all sides, it was confessed, 
that the mode of their co-existence could neither be represented by 
our ideas nor expressed by our language. Yet a secret and incurable 
discord was cherished, between those who were most apprehensive of 
confounding, and those who were most fearful of separating, the 
Divinity and the humanity of Christ. Impelled by religious frenzy, 
they fled with adverse haste from the error which they mutually 
deemed most destructive of truth and salvation. On cither hand they 
were anxious to guard, they were jealous to defend, the union and the 
distinction of the two natures, and to invent such forms of speech, 
such symbols of doctiiae, as were least susceptible of doubt or ani- 
biguity. The poverty of ideas and language tempted them to ransack 
art and nature for c\'cry possible comparison, and each comparison 
misled their fancy in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. In 
the polemic microscope, an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each 
jiarty was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions 
that might be extorted fiom the principles of their advensaries. To 
escape from each other, they w.andcred through many a dark and de- 
vious thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid phantoms of 
Cennthiis and Apollmaris, who guarded the opposite issues of the 
theological labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight of sense 
and heresy, they stai ted, measured back their steps, and were again 
involved in the gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. 'J'o purge them- 
selves from the guilt or reproach of damnable error, they disavowed 
their consequences, explained their principles, excused their indiscre- 
tions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. 
Yet a latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among the embers 
of controversy ; by the breath of prejudice and passion, it was quickly 
kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal disputes ‘ of the Oriental 
sects have shaken the pilLirs of the church and state. 

The name of CvRII. of Ale.xandria is famous in controversial story, 
and the title of saint is a mark that his opinions and his party have 
finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, the archbishop Theo- 
philus, he imbibed (A.D. 412. Oct. 18 — A.D. 444. June 27) the orthodox 
lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth were profit- 
ably spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of 
the Abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesiastical studies, with 

* I appeal to the confes*.lim of two Oriental prelates, Gregory Abulpharaglui the Jaeobita 
primate of the East, and Ellas the Nestorian metropolitan of Oamasctls (A-sseiii.an. Biblio. 
Onen. ii. apt. iii. 514, &c.h that the Mclehites, J.icobites, Nestorians, &c. agree in the 
doctrine, and differ only in the expression. Ourmost learned and rational divines — Basnafie, 
Ee CIpre, Beausobre, La Crore, Mosheim, Jablonski — are inclined to favour this rlarltaola 
judgment ; but the real of Petavius U laud and angry, and the modcrattoti of liupia is 
conveyed in a whisper. 
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such indefatigable ardour, that in the course of me sleepless night, Tie 
has perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, and the epistle to 
the Romans. Origen he detested : but the writings of Clemens and 
Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually in his hands : 
by the theory and practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed and his 
wit was sharpened ; he extended round his cell the cobwebs of scholas- 
tic theology, and meditated the works of allegoiy and metaphysics, 
whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably slumber by the 
side of their rivals.' Cyril prayed and fasted in the desert, but his 
thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend)’ were still fixed on the world; 
and the call of Theophilus, who summoned him to the tumult of cities 
and synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring hermit. With tlte 
approbation of his uncle, he assumed the office, and acquired the fame, 
of a popular preacher. His comely person adorned the pulpit, the 
harmony of his voice resounded in the cathedral, his friends were 
stationed to lead or second the applause of the congregation, ^ and the 
ij, hasty notes of the scribes preserved his discourses, which, in their 
effect, though not in their composition, might be compared with those 
of the Athenian orators. The death of Theophilus expanded and 
realized the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of Alexandria was di- 
vided ; the soldiers and their general supported the claims of the 
archdeacon ; but a resistless multitude, with voices and with bands, 
asserted the cause of their favourite ; and, after a period of thirty-nine 
years, Cyril was seated on the throne of Athanasius. ■* 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from 
the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patriarch, as he 
was now styled, of Alexandria had gradually (a.d. 413, 414, 415, &c.) 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. Tlie public and 
private charities of the city were m.anagcd by his discretion; his voice 
inflamed or appeased the passions of the multitude; his commands 
were blindly obeyed by his numerous and fanatic parabolani,^ familiar- 
ized in their daily office with scenes of death ; and the praefccts of 
Egypt were awed or provoked by the temporal power of these Chris- 
tian pontiffs. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril auspiciously 
opened his reign by oppressing the Novations, the most innocent and 
harmless of the sectaries. The interdiction of their religious worship 

* La Crnzc (Hist, du ChrlstJanismcdes Indcs, i. 24.) avows his cotitemptfor the genius and 
writings of Cvnl, iJe lous les ouvmgci dcs anciens, il y on a peu qu'on Jise avee uioins 
dH\tvlu€ : and 'Dupin (UibiLo. IbcUcs iv. 43.), in words of respect, teaches us to despise them. 

* Of IsIHore of Peliisium (1 i epjst- 25. p. 8.). As the letter is not of the most cicditahle 
.sort, Tillcmont, kss sincere than ihe liollanjists, aftecls a doubt \\'hether this Cyril L the 
nephew of 1 heophil, (iMem Eccles- xiv. 26S.). 

^ A grammarian is named by Socr. (I. vii. 13) ^iairvpo’s afCnoarjjB rov titiCtKOVUM 
KojoiXVou tfadtcTToiS', k<u irtpi to npoTOv^ iv Tnt? dtoacKoXtat? avTov fyttpftv 
rju (nrov 6 aiOTOTOt. 

^ See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socr,^ (1. vii. c. 7.) and Hen.sndot (Hist. Patri- 
arch Alexan. p. 106 ). Kenmdot drew his inateflaU from the Arabic history of Severus, 
bishop of Heiinopolis Magna, or Ashmimcin, in the xfli century, who can never be trusted, 
unless our assent is extorted by the internal evidence of facts. 

5 The Varnholani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted dunng the plagtie 
of Gallicnus to visit the sick and to bury the dead. They gradually enlarged, abused, and sold 
the privileges of tlicir order. 'I heir outrageous conduct under the reign of Cyril provoked 
the emperor to deprive the patri.irch of their nomination, and to re.strain their number to five 
or six hundred. Kut these rcstr.sinls M'ere transient and ineffectual. Tbeod. Cod?, }, nyi, 
tli. U, and 'Xillemont, Mem. Eccles. Jttv. ^76. 
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appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act; and he confiscated 
their holy vessels, without apprehending the guilt of saci-ilege. The 
toleration, and even the privileges of the Jews, who had multiplied to 
the number of 40,000, were secured by the laws of the Csesars and 
Ptolemies, and a long prescription of 700 years since the foundation 
of Alexandria. Without any legal sentence, without any royal man- 
date, the patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to 
the attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews 
were incapable of resistance ; their houses of prayer were levelled with 
the grovmd, and the episcopal warrior, after rewarding his troops with 
the plunder of their goods, expelled from the city the remnant of the 
unbelieving nation. Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their 
prosperity, and their deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood they 
had recently shed in a malicious or accidental tumult. Such crimes 
would have deserved the animadversion of the magistrate ; but in this 
promiscuous outrage, the innocent were confounded with the guilty, 
and Alexandria was impoverished by the loss of a wealthy and indus- 
trious colony. The zeal of Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the 
Julian law; but in a feeble government, and a superstitious age, he 
was secure of impunity, and even of praise. Orestes complained ; but 
his just complaints were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of 
Theodosius, and too deeply remembered by a priest who affected to 
pardon, and continued to hate the prefect of Egypt. As he passed 
through the streets, his chariot was assaulted by a band of 500 of the 
Nitrian monks; his guards fled from the wild beasts of the desert; 
his protestations that he was a Christian and a Catholic, were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered with blood. 
The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; he instantly 
satisfied his justice and revenge against the monk by whose hand he 
had been wounded, and Ammonius expired under the rod of the lictor. 
At the command of Cj ril, his body was raised from the ground, and 
transported, in solemn procession, to the cathedral ; the name of Am- 
monius was changed to that of Thaumasius the 'ivonderful ; his tomb 
was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch 
ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity of an assassin and 
a rebel. Such honours might incite the faitliful to combat and die 
under the banners of the saint ; and he soon prompted, or accepted, 
the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and 
cultivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daugliter of Theon 
the mathematician,* was initiated in her father’s studies ; her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and Diophantus, 
and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturity 
of wisdom, the modest maid refused her lovers and instnacted her 
disciples ; the persons most illustrious for tlieir rank or merit were im- 
patient to visit the female philosopher; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous , 

* For Tlieon, and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabric. Bihlio. viii. 210. Her article in the 
Lexicon of Suidas is curious and original. Hesychius (Meursii Oper.a, vii, 295.) observes, that 
she was prosecuted itn vTrsp^aWovtron ao^tav ; and an epigram in the Greek Antho* 
(I. i, c. 76, p. 159. ed. Brodati) celebrates her knowledge and eloquence, fihe is honour- 
ably mentioned (Epist. to. 15, 16. 33 — 80. 12^. 1^5. 153.) by her friend ;uid disciple the pbilpi 
Sophie bishop Synesius. 
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eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded the door of 
her academy. A rumour was spread among the Christians, that the 
daughter of Theon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
praefect and the archbishop ; and that obstacle was speedily removed. 
On a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her 
chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the church, and inhumanly 
butcheied by the hands of Peter the reader, and a troop of savage and 
merciless fanatics ; her flesh was scraped from her bones with sliarp 
oyster-shells,' and her quivering limbs were delivered to the flames. 
The just progress of inquiry and punishment was stopped by season- 
able gifts; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain 
on the character and religion of Cyril of AVexandna." 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood of a 
virgin, than the banishment of a saint ; and Cyril had accompanied 
his uncle to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When the memory of 
Chrysostom was restored and consecrated, the nephew of Theophilus, 
at the head of a dying faction, still maintained the justice of his sen- 
tence ; nor was it till after a tedious delay and an obstinate resistance, 
that he yielded to tlie consent of the Catholic world. ^ His enmity to 
the Byzantine pontiffs'* was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion : 
he envied their fortunate station in the sunshine of the Imperial court ; 
and he dreaded their upstart ambition, which oppressed the metropo- 
litans of Europe and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the limits of the empire. 
The long moderation of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of 
Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of the eastern patriarchs; but 
Cyril was at length awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthy 
of his esteem and hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisin- 
nius bishop of Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of the emperor, wiio, on this occasion, 
consulted the voice of fame, and (a.D. 42k April lo) invited the merit 
of a stranger. Ncstoriiis,’ a native of Gennanicia, and a monk of 
Antioch, was recommended by the austerity of his life, and the elo- 
quence of his sermons ; but the first homily which he preached before 
the devout Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of his 
zeal. “ Give me, O Cmsar,” he exclaimed, “ give me the earth purged 
“ of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the kingdom of heaven. 
“ Exterminate with me, the heretics ; and with you, I will exterminate 

* 0 /TTpaKote aU£l\ov, koi jueXijSoi/ Sia&iraffavris, ttec. Oyster-^Tiells were ptenti- 
fuUv strewed on the sea-bench before the Cscsarcum. I may therefore prefer the literal sense, 
without rejecting the metaphorical version of tegnl/r, tiles, which..is used by M. de Valois. I 
am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their victim was yet alive. 

■' These exploits of St. Cyril arc recorded tiy Socr. (1. vii c. 13, 14, 15.) ; and the most re- 
luctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia 
avopte TO {ppotfijfia tvtitppoi. At the mention of that injured name, I am pleased to ob- 
serve a blush even on the check of Baron. (a.d. 415. No. 48 ). 

3 He was deaf to the entreancs of Atticus of Constantinople, and of Isidore of Peliisium, 
and yielded only (if we may believe Nicephoius, 1 xiv. c. 18.) to the personal intercession ol 
the Virgin. Yet m his last years he still muttered that John Chrysostom had been justly 
condemned [Tlllemont, Mem. Eccles. xiv. 378. Baron. Annal. F.ccles. a.u 412, No. 46 — 64.). 

. ^ See their characters in the history of Socr. (I. vit c.25 — 38.), their powet and pretensions, 
ui the huge compilation of I'homassin (Discip. de I'Eglise, i. 80.). 

5 His elevation and conduct are described by Socr. (1. vii. c. 39. jt.l; and Marccl’inuS 
isenu to have applied the loquentis satis, sapieutia; patum, of S.allusf. 
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“ the Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been already 
signed, the patriarch of Constantinople discovered, surprised, and 
attacked a secret conventicle of the Arians : they preferred death to 
submission ; the flames that were kindled by their despair, soon spread 
to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius was clouded 
by the name of incendiary. On either side of the Hellespont, his epis- 
copal vigour imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline ; a chro- 
nological error concerning the festival of Easter was punished as an 
offence against the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and 
Miletus, were purified with the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans ; 
and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch* enumerates 
three and twenty degrees and denominations in the guilt and punish- 
ment of heresy.' But tlie sword of persecution, which Nestorius so 
furiously wielded, was soon turned against his own breast. Religion 
w.as the pretence; but, in the judgment of a contemporary saint, .am- 
bition was the genuine motive of episcopal warfare.” 

In the Syrian school, Nestorius had been taught (a.d. 4^9 — 43i) 
to abhor the confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
the humanity of his master Christ from the Divinity of the Jesus.’ 
The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but his ears 
were offended with the rash and recent title of mother of God,* which 
had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the Arian controversy. 
From the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and after- 
wards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against the use, or 
the abuse, of a word’ unknown to the apostles, unauthorized by the 
church, and which could only tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead 
the simple, to amuse the profane, and to justify, by a seeming re- 
semblance, the old gene.alogy of Olympus.* In his calmer moments 
Nestorius confessed, that it might be tolerated or excused_ by the 
union of the two natures, and the communication of their idioms:'' 
but he was exasperated, by contradiction, to disclaim the worship of 

' Cod. 'i’hcod. I. xvi, tit V. leg. 65 with the illustrations of Caron, {a.d. 428, No. as*), 
Gotlt;frt»y (ad loc.), and Pagi (Crmca, n. 208 ). . 

® Ibidore of PcUisium ( 1 . iv. epi^t. 57 ). His words are strong and scanda\ous Tt 

It KOI 'Trtpi TTpay/ia ^etov Aoyt'V KptiTTvi/ 6 ta<ptov£Hf TrpotriroiouvTat 
VTTo <fii\up'^iu 9 tf\( 3 tfiiy^fuofifvot. Isidorc in a saint, but he never became a bishop ; and 
I half suspect th.al llie pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato. 

3 La Croze (Chnstiaiusmc des liidcs, i 44. Thesaurus Lpistul. LaCrozianus, lu. 270.) has 
delected the use of o Sto-iroTii^, and 6 Kvpio^ li/irows, which, in the ivth. vlh, and vith 
centuries, discnnniiatc the school of Diodorus of Tarsus and his Ncstonan disciples. ^ 

** Deotoa'o? — Dcipay'a ; as in zoology we familiarly speak of oviparous and_ viviparous 
animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, which La Cro^c (Chnstiamsme des 
Indes, i 16.] ascribes to Eusebius of Ca;sarea and the Ariaus. The orthodox testimonies are 
piudiiced by Cyril and Petavuis (Dog. Thcolog- v. 1 . v. c. *5 P- * 54 » “C.) ; but the veracity 
of the saint is questionable, and the epithet of ^eoToxos so easily slides from the margin to 
tin. tevt ol a Catholic MS. ^ _ v t i. 

5 Lasuage, in Hist, dc rEglise, a work of controversy (i. 505 justifies the mother, by the 
blood of God (Acts xx. 28. with Mill’s various readimrs ). But the Greek MSS are far from 
unanimous ; and the primitive style of the blood of Christ is preserved in the Syriac vemioi,, 
even m those coptc.s which were used by the Christians of St. I'hoina.s on the coast of Malalxir 
(La Croze, Christianisinc des Indes, i. 347.). 'I'he Jealousy of the Nestonans and Monophy* 
Sites has guarded the purity of their text. , , . ,, -j 1 • 

^ The Pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the Christians (Isidyr. 1. i. 
cpist. 54.1 ; a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to ridicule the theology of her assas« 
Bin (SynoJicon, c. 216. in iv. Concii. 484.)- In the article of N estori us, Bayle has scalUr&l 
some loose philosophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

? The of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the idioms or propeiwa <h 
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a new-bom, an infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes from 
the conjugal or civil partnerships of life, and to describe the man- 
hood of Christ, as the robe, the instrument, the tabernacle of his 
Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the sanctu- 
ary were shaken. The unsuccessful competitors of Nestorius indulged 
their pious or personal resentment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly 
displeased with the intrusion of a stranger ; whatever is superstitious 
or absurd, might claim the protection of the monks ; and the peo- 
ple was interested in. the glory of their virgin patroness.' — Ducauge, 
C. P. Christiana^ 1. i. 30. The sennons of the archbishop, and 
the service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clamour ; his 
authority and doctrine were renounced by separate congregations; 
every wind scattered round the empire the leaves of controversy; and 
the voice of tlie combatants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the 
cells of Palestine and Egy'pt, It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten 
the zeal and ignorance of his innumerable monks ; in the school of 
Alexandria, he had imbibed and professed the incarnation of one 
nature ; and the successor of Atb.anasius consulted his pride and am- 
bition, when he rose in arms against another Arius, more formidable 
and more guilty, on the second throne of the hierarchy. After a short 
correspondence, in which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in 
the hollow language of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria denounced to the prince and people, to the East and to the West, 
the damnable errors of the B)’zantinc pontiif. P'rom the East, more 
especially from Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toler- 
ation and silence, which were addressed to Ijoth parties wliilc they 
favoured the cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open 
arms the messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Cclestinc wns flat- 
tered by the appeal; and the p.artial version of a monk decided the 
faith of the pope, who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the 
language, the arts, and the theology of the Greeks. At the head of 
an Italian synod, Celestine weighed the mci its of the cause, approved 
the creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, 
degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignitj', allowed a respite of 
ten days for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the 
execution of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of 
Alexandria, whilst he darted the thunders of a god, c.xposed the errors 
and passions of a mortal : and his twelve anathemas ‘ still torture the 
oithodov slaves, who adore the memory of a saint, without forfeiting 
(heir allegiance to tlic .synod of Cli.dcedon. These bold assertions are 
indelibly tinged ivith the' colours of the Apolliiiarian heresy: but the 
serious, and perhaps the sincere, professions of N cstorius have satis- 
fied the wiser and less partial theologians of the present time.’ 

each nature to the other — of mfinity to man, passibility to God, &c. Twelve rules on this 
nicest of subjects compose the '1 hcolo<;ical Grammar of Petavlus (Do^j. Theolog. tom. v. 1 . iv. 
c. 14, 15. p. 209, &c.) 

* Concil. iii. 943. They have never been directly approved the church (Tillemont, 
l\fem. Fccles. xiv. 368 }. I almost pity ihc agony of rage and sophistry with wJijch Pctavius 
seems to be agitated in the vith booh of his Dog. Thcologica. 

* Such as the rational Ba-^nagc (i. Variar. Lection. Canisii in Pricfat. c. ii. Ji.) and 
Croitc, the universal .scholar (Chn’stjanisme dcs Indes, i. id. De rEihiopic, p. 26. 7 ’hesaur. 
^ibt. p. 176, fire. 283.). Hjs free sentence is confirmed by that of his fiiends Jablonski 
''vJiesaur Epist i ro^.) and Mo^heim ^■lem. p. 304. ^ie^tonutn crinnne caruisse est et 
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. Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were disposed 
to obey the mandate of an Italfan priest ; and a synod of the Catholic, 
or rather of the Greek church, was unanimously demanded as the sole 
remedy that could appease or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel.' 
Ephesus, on all sides accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the 
place (A.D. 431. June — Oct.), the festival of Pentecost for the day, of 
the meeting : a writ of summons was dispatched to each metropolitan, 
and a guard was stationed to protect and confine the fathers till they 
should settle the mysteries of heaven, and the faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a judge ; he depended on 
the weight rather than the number of his prelates, and his sturdy slaves 
from the baths of Zeuxippus were armed for every service of injury or 
defence. But his adversary Cyril was more powerful in the weapons 
both of the flesh and of the spirit. Disobedient to the letter, or at 
least to the meaning, of the royal summons, he was attended by fifty 
Egyptian bishops, who expected from their patriarch’s nod the inspir- 
ation of the Holy Ghost. He had contracted an intimate alliance 
with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. The despotic primate of Asia dis- 
posed of the ready succours of thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd 
of peasants, the slaves of the church, was poured into the city to sup- 
port with blows and clamours a metaphysical argument ; and the peo- 
ple zealously assci ted the honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed 
within the walls of Ephesus.' Tlie fleet which had transported Cyril 
from Alexandria 'vas laden with the riches of Egj'pt ; and he disem- 
barked a numerous body of manners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted 
with blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark and the mother of 
God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council were awed by 
tills martial array ; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were insulted in 
the streets, or threatened in their houses ; his eloquence and liberality 
made a daily increase in the number of his adherents ; and the Egypt- 
ian soon computed that he might command the attendance and the 
voices of two hundred bishops.-* But the author of the twelve anathe- 
mas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, who with 
a small, though respectable, train of metropolitans and divines, was 
advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the East. Im- 
patient of a delay which he stigmatized as voluntary and culpable,^ 

’•ententia) j and iVircc more respectable will not easily be found. Asseman, a leaincd 

and ntadcit slave, can hardly disccui (U'lbUo. Oricn. iv. 190.) the guilt and error of the 
Kcstoniin.s, 

‘ 'i'lic origin and progress of the Ncstorian controversy till the synod of Epliesus, maybe 
fnimd in Socr. ( 1 . vii. c. 32.), Evag. (I. 1. c. i, 2.1, laberatiis \I'rev. c. 1—4.}, the original AcU 
(Cuiicil. uj. 55i*-99i- ed. Vcmse, 1728', the Amials of liaronius and Fagi, and the fauiiful 
collections of I'illeinont (Mem. Ecclcs. xiv. 283 — 377.), 

^ 'I’lie Chnsiians of the four first centuries were ignorant of tJir death and burial of Mary 
The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod o OfoAo-yos Iwayoijv, Kai ri 

^toTOKov i] ayia 'Mapia. Concil. ili 1102); yet it has been superseded by 

the claim of Jerusalem ; and her sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, produced 

the fable of her resuriection and assiiniption, in which the Greek and Latin churches 
have piously acquiesced. Laron. (Annal. Eccles. A. u. 48, No. 6, &c.) and Tiilemont (Mem. 
Eccles. L 467-). 

^ The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. iv. 1405.) exhibit a lively picture of the blind, obstinatP 
servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patriarch. 

* Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch till May 18. Ephesus was 
at the distance of 30 days’ journey; and lo days more may be fairly allowed for accidents 

d repose. The march of Xenophon over the same ground enjimerates above 260 parasangn 
leagues; and (his measure uug}i( be illustrated froir) ancient and ntodc.n itineraries, 
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Cyril announced the opening of the synod siitteen days after the festi- 
val of Pentecost. Nestorius, who depended on the near approach of 
his Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor Chrysostom, to dis- 
claim the jurisdiction and to disobey the summons of his enemies : 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of judg- 
ment. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended 
his cause by a modest and temperate protest ; they were excluded 
from the counsels of their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor’s 
name, requested a delay of four days: the profane magistrate was 
driven with outrage and insult from the assembly of the saints. The 
whole of this momentous transaction was crowded into the compass 
of a summer’s day; the bishops delivered their separate opinions ; but 
the uniformity of style reveals the influence or the hand of a master, 
who has been accused of corrupting the public evidence of their acts 
and subscriptions.' Without a dissenting voice, they recognized in the 
epistles of Cyril, the Nicene creed and the doctrine of the fathers : but 
the partial extracts from the letters and homilies of Nestorius were in- 
terrupted by curses and anathemas : and the heretic was degraded 
June 22) from his episcop.al and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, 
maliciously inscribed to the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in 
the streets of Ephesus : the weary prelates, as they issued from the 
church of the mother of God, were saluted as her champions ; and her 
victory was celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and the tumult 
of the night. 

On the fifth day (June 37, &c.) the triumph was clouded by the 
arrival and indignation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the 
inn, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch 
gave audience to Candidian the imperial minister ; who related his 
ineffectual efforts to prevent or to annul the hasty violence of the 
Egyptian. With equal haste and violence, the Oriental synod of 
fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon from their episcopal 
honours, condemned, in the twelve anathemas, the purest venom of 
the Apollinarian heresy, and described the Alexandrian primate as a 
monster, born and educated for the destruction of the church.' His 
throne was distant and inaccessible; but they instantly resolved to 
bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful shepherd, lly 
the vigilance of Memnon, the churches were shut against them, and a 
strong garrison was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, under the 
command of Candidian, advanced to the assault ; the outguards were 
routed and put to the sword, but the place was impregnable : the be- 
siegers retired ; their retreat was pursued by a vigorous sally ; they 
lost their horses, and many of the soldiers were dangerously wounded 
with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the Virgin, was defiled with 

if 1 knew how to compare the spce^l of an army, a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch 
is reluctantly .acquitted by Tilleinont himself (Mem. Eccles. xiv. 386 ). 

* Me/iipo/Ltfifov ju»/ Ku-rn to diov ra rv H<pt<rw Twi/retljjj/at viro^mj^ara ‘Jravovpyiu 

ie Kut Tii>i Kutvorcfiia KoptWov TixyaV^vro^. Evag, 1 i. c. 7. The .same 

imputation was urged by count Irenacus (iii. 1240.) ; and the orthodox critics do not find it an 
easy task to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of the Acts. 

* 'O St tir’ oXtdpip Twv tKK\i^<Titav Km Tpa 0 et». After the coalition of John 

and Cyril, these invectives were mutually forgotten. The style of declamation must never 
be confounded with the genuine sense winch respectable enemies enfitain of each other’s 
merit iConcil. iii. 1244.). 
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rage and clamour, with sedition and bipod ; the rival synods darted 
anathemas and excommunications from their spiritual engines ; and the 
court of Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and contradictory 
narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions. During a busy period 
of three months, the emperor tried every method, except the most 
effectual means of indifference and contempt, to reconcile this theo- 
logical quarrel. He attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders 
by a common sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he invested 
his representatives at Ephesus with ample power and military force ; 
he summoned from either party eight chosen deputies to a free 
and candid conference in the neighbourhood of the capital, far 
from the contagion of popular frenzy. But the Orientals refused 
to yield, and the Catholics, proud of their numbers and of their Latin 
allies, rejected all terms of union or toleration. The patience of the 
meek Theodosius was provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal 
tumult, which at the distance of thirteen centuries assumes the vener- 
able aspect of the third oecumenical council.’ “ God is my witness,” 
-said the pious prince, “ that I am not the author of this confusion. His 
“ providence vvill discern and punish the guilty. Return to your prov- 
“ inces, and may your private virtues repair the mischief and scandal of 
“ your meeting." They returned to their provinces ; but the same pas- 
sions which had distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the 
Eastern world. After three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of 
Antioch and Cyril of Ale.xandria condescended to explain and embrace : 
but their seeming re-union must be imputed rather to prudence than 
to reasctfi, to the mutual lassitude rather than to the Christian charity 
of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had (A.n. 431 — 4.3;) instilled into the royal 
car a baleful prejudice against the character and conduct of his 
Egyptian rival. An epistle of menace and invective,^ which accom- 
panied the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and envious 
priest, who pciplexed the simplicity of the faith, violated the peace 
of the church and state, and, by Ins artful and separate addresses to 
the wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, 
the seeds of discord in the Imperial family. At the stern command 
of his sovereign, Cj-ril had repaired to Ephesus, where he was resisted, 
threatened, and confined, by the magistrates in the interest of Nestori- 
us and the Orientals; who assembled the troops of Lydia and Ionia 
to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. With- 
out c.xpecting the royal license, he escaped from his guards, pre- 
cipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and retired to his 

’ See the Actsef the Synod of Kpbe'us, in the original Greek, arid a Latin version almost 
contemporary tConcil. in. (jqi — lyap wilh the Sytiodicon adversus ir^gicdiam Irensei, iv. 235 
~4fJ7 ), Ihe Ecclesiastical Histones of Socr. (1. vii. c. 34) and Evag. {I. 1. c. 3, 4, s.J, 
and the IJreviary of Libeiat. (in Concil. vi. 419—459- c- 5 . 6.), .and Mem. Eccles. of lillemont 

Tapa^^ijn (says the emperor in pointed I.tr.gitagc) to ye eart o-auTrn, Kai yojpiirnof 
Toit tKK\t)(riatt , . . . oiv Upaavripat opuvt irpt iroinriis naWop i| 

aKpiPtiai .... 401 iroiinAias paXKon tootiop nMiv opicouiriit i|irep o-TrXortrrOT 
• . . iraVTOt paWovv .... to T 4 'rail/ ekkAht'oiv, to ts toiv ^airiktap 

utWtn 0 av\ia^ai, tit pvk ovtrtjt atpopfiiit erepat eoooKiuijffwt. 

I should be cunous to know how much Nestoritts paid for theso expressions, so mortifying ts 
hia rival. 
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episcopal fortress of safety and independence. But his artful emis- 
saries, both in the court and city, successfully laboured to appease the 
resentment, and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. The feeble 
son of Arcadius was alternately swayed by his wife and sister, by the 
eunuchs and women of the palace : superstition and avarice were 
their ruling passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were assiduous in their 
endeavours to alarm the former, and to gratify the latter. Constan- 
tinople and the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, and 
the holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,' had devoted their zeal and 
fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity of 
Christ. From the first moment of their monastic life, they had never 
mingled with the world, or trod the profane ground of the city. But 
in this awful moment of the danger of the church, their vow was 
superseded by a more sublime and indispensable duty. At the head 
of a long order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers 
in their hands, and chaunted litanies to the mother of God, tliey pro- 
ceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The people was edified 
and inflamed by this extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling 
monarch listened to the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who 
boldly pronounced, that none could hope for salvation, unless they em- 
braced the person and the creed of the orthodox successor of Athana- 
sius. At the same time every avenue of the throne was assaulted 
with gold. Under the decent names of eulogies and benedictions^ the 
courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to the measure of their 
power and rapaciousness. But their incessant demands despoiled the 
sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and the authority of 
the patriarch was unable to silence the Just muiTnur of his clergy, that 
a debt of £fio,ooo had already been contracted to support the expence 
of this scandalous corruption.’ Pulchcria, who relieved her brother 
from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy ; and 
so intimate was the alliance between the thunders of the synod and the 
whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured of success if he could 
displace one eunuch, and substitute another in the favour of Theodo- 
sius. Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive 
victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his 
promise of protecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; and 
Cyril softened his anathemas, and confessed, with ambiguity and re- 
luctance, a twofold nature of Chnst, before lie uas permitted to 
satiate his revenge against the unfortunate Nestoriiis.3 

’ Eutyches, the hercsiarchiEutyches. is honourably named by Cyril as a friend, a saint, 
find the btreiiuoub defender of the His brother, the abbot C.iliiiattus, is likewise ctii" 

ployed to bind the emperor and all lus cbainbcrUuns tgrrtbih cottjurattone, Synodicon, c. 
aoi. in ConciL iv. 467. 

Cterici qui hie sunt contristantur, qvod ecclcbia Alcxancirina nudata sit hujus caua4 tur« 
bclai : et debet prater dla quse hinc tratismissa siut auri libms tuille quingintas, Et nunc 
Cl scriptum est ut prxstct; sed de tud. ecclesia prai^ta avantiac qiioruru nosti, &c. ThU 
curious and original letter, from CyriFs archdeacon to his cicature tlic new bishop of Con- 
rtantmople, has been unaccountably preserved in old Latin vcisiun (Synodicon, c. 203. 
Lolictl. IV. 465*)' Ihe mask is almost dropped, and thcsaiul^ speak the honest lanzuaite of 
interest and confederacy. 

f 'I'he tedious negocLi tions that «;ucceeded the synod of Ephesus are diffusely related in the 
ortginai Acts i,ConciI. in. i 339 ~i 77 i- ad iin, voL and the byuodicoti, in iv.), Soon d. vii. c. 
«• 3 S. 4*.), Evag. (I. h c. 6 , 7, 8, 12.), Liberat. (c. 7—10 ), 'I'lUemont (Mem. Eccles. adv. 

4b7-^76.), Ihe most patient leader wiU thank me for compressing so much non'sense snd 
falsehood 111 a few 
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The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the synod, ras 
oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly supported by 
his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation prompted 
him, while it was yet time (A.D. 435), to affect the glory of a voluntary 
abdication : * his wish, or at least his request, was readily granted ; he 
was conducted with honour from Ephesus to his old monastery of 
Antioch ; and, after a short pause, his successors, Maximian and 
Proclus,,were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of Constantinople, 
liut in the silence of his cell, the degraded patriarch could no longer 
resume the innocence and security of a private monk. The past he 
regretted, he was discontented with the present, and the future he 
had reason to dread ■. the Oriental bishops successively disengaged 
their cause from his unpopular name, and each day decreased the 
number of the schismatics who revered Nestorius as the confessor of 
the faith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, the hand of 
Theodosius subscribed an echct,° which lanked him with Simon the 
magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, condemned his writ- 
ings to the flames, and banished his person first to Petra in Arabia, and 
at length to O.asis, one of the islands of the Libyan desert,^ Se- 
cluded from the church and from the world, the exile was still pur- 
sued by the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe of the 
lilemmycs, or Nubians, invaded his solitary prison : in their retreat 
they dismissed a crowd of useless captives ; but no sooner had Nes- 
tortus reached the banks of the Nile, than he would gladly have 
escaped from a Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of 
the savages. His flight was punished as a new crime; the soul of the 
patriarch inspired the civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the 
magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured the enemy of 
Christ and St. Cyril; and, as far as the confines of .(Ethiopia, the 
heretic was alternately dragged and recalled, till his aged body was 
broken by the hardships and accidents of these reiterated journeys. 
Yet his mind wms still independent and erect; the president of The- 
bais was awed by his pastoral letters ; he survived the Catholic 
1 ) rant of Alexandri.i, and, after sixteen years’ banishment, the synod of 
Chalcedon would perhaps have restored him to the honours, or at 
least to the communion, of the church. The death of Nestorius pre- 
rented his obedience to their welcome summons;’ and his disease 


’ Avtoii T£ av(5e7j0EVTO9, f7rfxp«7ri; hfiTfi TO oiKiiov rTTara^Euirni ponaffTijptoii. 
!. i, C 7. Tile oriiiiii.iI Jcttersjn llic S>iioilicoii (c. 15 24> 2S» ) justify the 

ouci' vf 11 voiunfai'y resigiwlioii, which is fisbcrlcd by libed-JchU/ a ^ cstorian writer, apud As* 
bciiianj r>ibViot. Oilejital. Ju. p J99 302. . ••• \ rri. 

See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Sj*notl of Ephesus {Concil. lu. 1730.I. 
odious name o( SitJ/Minns, winch was affixed to Hic disciples of this repartaBovs oiow 
huXia?, was designed ws otieiSeiri aiwviou inrofxevoiiif riuiopviav 

Tian iifxapTiifxuTcou^ Kat jU>|Te Ti|ixoi»piap> /liits BuifolfTav aTifxiav lktov 

OTrapvgii/, Yet these were Christians ! who dificied only in names and in .shadows. 

3 'J’he metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civilians (Pandect. 1. ^iviii. lit. 22. leg, 
f. to those happy spots which arc discrhniiiatcd by water and verdure from the Liby^ sarri«t 
Three of these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahat : x. ihe temple of Juwtw 
Ammon, e. The middle Oasis, three days’ journey to the west of Lycopolis. ^ 3. The 
sniithern, where Ntrhtorius was banished, in the first climate, and only three days journey 
fiom the confines of Nubai, See a learned Note of Michaelis (ad Desenpt, iEgypt. Abulfed*, 


^ ^ Th^nvitation of Nestorius to the synod of Chakedon, is related by ZaCharia^ bi^op of 
Melitcne (Evag. 1. iL c. 2. Asbcman, Uiblio. Oricn. u. 55.), and the famous Xenaus or 
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might afford some colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, the 
organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the worms. He was buried 
in a city of Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Pano- 
polis, or Akmim but the immortal malice of the Jacobites has per- 
severed for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate 
the foolish tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, 
which equally descends on the lighteou^nd the ungodly,’ Humanity 
may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorms: yet justice must observe 
that he suffered the persecution which he had approved and inflicted.^ 
The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty-two 
years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and the 
abuse of victory.* The ^nonophysiie doctrine (one incarnate nature) 
was rigorously preached in the churches of Egypt and the monasteries 
of the East; the primitive creed of Apolhnaris was protected by 
the sanctity of Cyril; and the name of Eutyches (a.d. 44S), his ven- 
erable friend, has been applied to the sect most adveisc to the 
Syrian heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or 
archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks, but the opinions 
of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired in the cell, where 
he had slept above seventy years, if the resentment or indiscretion 
of Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the 
eyes of the Christian world. His domestic synod was instantly 
convened, their proceedings were sullied with clamour and artifice, 
and the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming confession, that 
Christ had not derived his body from the substance of the Virgin 
Mary, From their partial decree, Eutyches appealed to a general 
council; and his cause was vigorously asserted liy his godson Chrysa- 
phius, the reigning eunuch of the palace, and his accomplice Diosco- 
rus, who had succeeded to the throne, the creed, the talents, and the 
vices of the nephew of Theophilus. By the special summons of Theo- 
dosius, the second synod of Ephesus (a. U. 449. Aug. 8 — 1 1) was 
judiciously composed of ten metropolitans and ten bishops from each 
of the six dioceses of the Eastern empire: some exceptions of favour 
or merit enlarged the number to one hundred and thii ty-fi\ c ; and the 
Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and represcnlaiive of the monks, was 
invited to sit and vote with the successors of the apostles. But 


Philovemis, bishnpof Ulcrapohs (As^icman, Dthlio. Onen ii 40'. denied Uj- Kvaijriiis ami 
^seman, and siotilly maintained by La Cro/c iThesanr. KpisiuL lii. 181.) Tlie fact is nut 
improbable; yet ic«as the intcre.st uf the Moiiuphysiio to spread the invidious report ; ami 
Eiitych (n, 12 ) affirms, that >icstorais» died after an exile of 7 years, and conbcqueiitly 10 
years before the synod of C'halcedon 

‘ Consult d’Anville (Mein, sur I’E^pte, p igr 1 , Pocock (Descrip of the East, i 76.), 
Abulfeda (Descript. /Ei,-ypt, p. 14.) and commentator Michaelis (Not, p. 78. )» and the 
Nubian Geographer (p. 4.2 }, who nicntions^ in ihc xiitli century, the ruin.s and the siiffar- 
canes of Akniim. 

® Eutych. (.Annal. ii. 12 1 and. Grepory Bar-Hcbraius, or AljulpUarag. (Asseman. li. 316.J, 
represent the credulity of the xth and xiiiih centuries. 

^ We are obliged to Evag. d. i. c. 7,) for some extracts from the letters of Nestorius ; but 
the lively picture of hi« suhenrigs is treated with insult by the hard and stupid fanatic. 

^ Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctontate suft effecisse, ne Eutychianismus et Monophy'i* 
tanim error in nervum euiinperet ; idque vcruiu puto . . . aliquo . . . honcsto modo 
vaXivtuSiav cecinerat. 'Ihe learned but cautious Jablonski did not always speak the who'e 
truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius oinnmo egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei hujus probe gnaris el 
cquis rerum s-stimatoribus scrtnoites privatos conftrrem. ( 7 'hesaur, EpUt. X<a Crocian* L 
S97O An excellent key to hi& dissertations on the f^estoriau controversy ' 
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tbe dCMOtism of the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the free- 
dom of debate : the same spiritual and carnal weapons were again 
drawn from the arsenals of Egypt ; the Asiatic veterans, a band ot 
archers, served under the orders of Dioscorus ; and the more formid- 
able monks, whose minds were inaccessible to reason or mercy, be- 
sieged the doors of the cathedral. The general, and, as it should seem, 
the unconstrained voice of the fathers, accepted the faith and even 
the anathemas of Cyril ; and the heresy of the two natures ivas form- 
ally condemned in the persons and writings of the most learned 
Orientals. “ May those who divide Christ, be divided with the sword, 
“ may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt alive ! were the 
“ charitable wishes of a Christian synod.”' The innocence and sanctity 
of Eiityches were acknowledged without hesitation ; but the prelates, 
more especially those of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to depose 
their patriarch for the use or even the abuse of his lawful jurisdiction. 
They embraced the knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threaten- 
ing aspect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive 
the offences, and to respect the dignity, of his brother. “ Do you 
“ mean to raise a sedition ?” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. “ Where 
“ are the officers ? ” At these words a furious multitude of monks and 
soldiers, with staves, and swords, and chains, burst into the church : 
the trembling bishops liid themselves behind the altar, or under the 
benches, and as they' were not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, 
they successively subscribed a blank paper, vihich was afterwards 
filled with the condemnation of the llyzantinc pontiff. Flavian was 
instantly delivered to the vvild-bcasts of this spiritual amphitheatre : 
the monks were stimulated by the voice and example of Harsumas to 
avenge the injuries of Christ it is said that the patriarch of Alex- 
andria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled his brother of 
Constantinople : ' it is certain, that the victim, before he could 
reach the place of his exile, expiied on the third day. of the wounds 
and bruises which he had received at Ephesus. Tins second synod 
has been justly branded as a gang of robbers .and assassins ; yet the 
accusers of Dioscorus would magnify his violence, to alleviate the 
cowardice and inconstancy of their own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed : but the vanquished p.arty was 
supported by the same pope who cncountcied witliout fear the hos- 
tile rage of Attila and Ccnscric. The theology of Leo, his famous 
/oMe or epistle on the mystery of the incarnation, had been disregarded 
by the synod of Ephesus ; his authority, and tliat of the Latin church, 
was insulted in his legates, wdio escaped from slavery and death to re- 

' H dyta trvvooov eiviv, apov, havaov ol'tos ^utl/ Ka^ OUTOV eLV Svo 

ytuni-ai, wT tpepia-e pfptrrtfrj . ... tt 'ris \€yci duo autz&epa. At the request of 
Diosccrus, those who were not able to roar 03 otl<rat), stretchetl otil their hands,' At Chalce- 
don, the Orientals diselanntd these exclamations ; but the Egyptians mote consistently 
declared TaiiTaxat' TOT£ tiiropiv Kui vvu Xiyojufv (Concil. iv. toiz ). 

’ EXfye de (Euseb. bishop of Dorjdajum) Tor Kai dtiXoiios oroiptdiirai 

srpoB AiooKopov loOovpivou T£ Kut Kaicri^ofitvoi/ ; and this testimony of Eyag. (h it. c. 
ii.) is atnylilied by the liistoriau Zon. (li. I. xiii. 44.), who afhrnis that Dioscorus kicked hke a 
wild ass. But the language of Liherat. (Brev. c. la. in Concil, vi. 43S,) is more catitiotts ; 
and the Acts 0/ ChalceJon, which lavish the names of homicide, Cain, &c. do not justify so 
pointed a charge. The monk Barsumas is more particularly accused — eo-ijiafe Tor uux'a« 
piQv i\auiavoy ai/rot earr/Ke K-ai tXiyi, o^afor (ConeU. iv. 1413.). 

** * 11 
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kte the melancholy tale of the tyranny of Diosconis-and the itrartyri 
dom of Flavian. His provincial synod annulled the irregular proceed-‘ 
ings of Ephesus; but as this step was itself irregular, he solicited the 
convocation of a general council in the free and orthcrfox provinces of 
Italy. From his independent throne, the Roman bishop spoke and 
acted without danger, as the head of the Christians, and his dictates 
were obsequiously transcribed by Placidia and her son Valentinian ; 
who addressed their Eastern colleague to restore the peace and unity 
of the church. But the pageant of Oriental royalty was moved with 
equal dexterity by the hand of the eunuch ; and Theodosius could pro- 
nounce, without hesitation, that the church was already peaceful and 
triumphant, and that the recent flame had been extinguished by the 
just punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the Greeks would be still 
involved in the heresy of the Monophysites, if the emperor’s horse had 
not fortunately stumbled ; Theodosius expired ; his orthodox sister, 
Pulcheria, with a nominal husband, succeeded to the throne ; Chrysa- 
phiuswas burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles rvere recalled, and 
the iome of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of a Latin council: he 
disdained to preside in the Greek synod, which was speedily assem- 
bled at Nice in Bithynia; his legates required in a peremptory tone 
the presence bf the emperor; and the weary fathers were transported 
to Chalcedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of 
Constantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus, 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the siimrnit of a gentle though 
lofty ascent ; the triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy of art, 
and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might have raised the 
mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of the universe. 
Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in order in the nave of 
the church; but the patriarchs of the East were preceded by the le- 
gates, of whom the third was a simple priest ; and the place of honour 
was reserved for twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank. The 
gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule of faith 
was defined by the Papal and Imperial ministers, who moderated 
the thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon.' (a.D. 451. Oct. 8 
— Nov. I.) Their partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts 
and execrations, which degraded the episcopal gravity; but, on the 
formal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to descend 
from his throne to the rank of a criminal, already condemned in the 
opinion of his judges. The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius 
than to Cyril, accepted the Romans as their deliverers : Thrace, and 
Pontus, and Asia, were exasperated against the murder of Flavian, and 
the new patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their places 
by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of Palestine, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, were attached to the faith of Cyril; but in the 

' The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. iv. 761—2071.) comprehend those^ of 
.Ephesus (p. Sgo — iiSg.), which again comprise the synod of Constantinople under EUvian 
ip. 930 — 107a.) ; and it requires some attention to disengage this double involulioii. The 
whole business of Eutyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by Evag. ( 1 . i. c. 9— t*. and L 
ii. c. r, 2, 3, 4,) and Liberat. (Brev. c. ir, la, so, 14,). Once more, and almost for the last 
lime, 1 appeal to the diligence of Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. atv. 479 — 719.). The Annais of 
Baronius and Eagi will accompany me much turtber on ray long andiabonousjoumeyr 
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face of the synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their ob- 
sequious train, passed from the right to the left wing, and dec\ded the 
victory by this seasonable desertion. Of the seventeen suffragans 
who sailed from Alc.-tandria, four were tempted from their allegiance, 
and the thirteen, falling piostrate on the ground, implored the mercy 
of the council with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if 
they yielded, they should be massacred on their return to Egypt by 
the indignant people. A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or cn'or of the accomplices of Dioscortis ; but their sms were 
accumulated on his head ; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and 
the moderation of those who pleaded for a general amnesty, was 
drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To save the re- 
putation of his late adherents, some pasoiial offences were skilfully 
detected; his rash and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his 
contumacious refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to attend the 
summons of the synod. Witnesses were introduced to prove the 
special facts of his pride, ,'vvaiicc, and cniclty. 

For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by the synod, 
and banished by the emperor; but the purity of his faith was declared 
in the presence, and with the tacit approbation, of the fathers. Their 
piaidencc supposed rather than pronounced the heresy of Eiityches, 
who was never summoned before their tribunal ; and they sat silent 
and abashed, when a bold Monophysitc, casting at their feet a volume 
of Cyril, challenged them to anathematize m his person the doctrine 
of the saint. If we fairly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are re- 
corded by the orthodox part}',' we shall find that a great majority of 
the bishops embraced the simple unity of Chiist; and the ambiguous 
concession, that he was formed OF OR FROM two natures, might imply 
either their previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or some 
dangerous interval between the conception of the man and the assump- 
tion of the Cod. The Roman theology, more positn’c and precise, 
.adopted the term most ofiensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that 
Christ existed IN two natures; and this momentous particle'' (which 
the memory, rather than the understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. T he totne of Leo had 
been lespectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed : but they protested, 
in two successive debates, that it was neither expedient nor lawful to 
tvinsgress the sacred landmarks which had Iseen fixed at Nice, Coti- 
stanlinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture and tra- 
dition, At length they yielded to tlie importunities of their masters, 
but their infallible decree, after it had been ratified with deliberate- 
votes and vehement acclamations, was overturned in the next session 


' Those who reverence the inrallibihty of synods, may try to ascertain their sense. The 
leading bishops were attended by partial or careless scribes, who dispersed their copies round 
the world. Our Greek MSS. are sullied with the false luid proscribed reading of SK toio 
(pvffiuv (Conefl. iii. 1460.) : the authentic translation of pope Leo I. does not seem to tave 
been e«ecuted ; and the old Latin versions materially differ from the present Vulgate, wluctt 
was revised (a.d. sso) by Rusticus, a Roman priest, from the best MSS. of the A^iptlTol 
at Constantinople (Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 . iv. 151.), a famous monastery of Latins, 
Greeks, and Syrians. Condi, iv. 1959. and Pagi, Critica, 11. ja6, ftc. 

“ It 18 darkly represented in the microscope of Petav. (v. 1 . m. c. 5.) ; yet the subtle theo- 
logian is himself afraid— ne quis fortasse sopervacaneam, et minis anxiam putot hujusaioat 
Tocularmn inquisicionem, et ab institiiti theologici gravitate alienam (p. 124.). 
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by the opposition of the legates and their Oriental friends. It was in 
vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, “ The 
“definition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable! The heretics 
“are now discovered! Anathema to the Nest orians ! Let them de- 
“part from the synod! Let them repair to Rome!”' The legates 
threatened, the emperor was absolute, and a committee of eighteen 
bishops prepared a new decree, which was imposed on the reluctant 
assembly. J n the name of the fourth general council, the Christ in 
one person, but in two natures, was announced to the Catholic world ; 
an invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the 
faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a 
razor, was suspended over the abyss by the master-hand of the theo- 
logical artist. During ten centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe 
received her religious opinions from the oracle of the Vatican ; and 
the same doctrine, already varnished with the rust of antiquity, was 
admitted without dispute into the creed of the reformers, who dis- 
claimed the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. The synod of Chal- 
cedon still triumphs m the Protestant churches ; but the ferment of 
controversy has subsided, and the most pious Christians of the present 
day are ignorant or careless of their own belief concerning the mystery 
of the incarnation. 

Far different wa,s the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under the 
orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced 
(A.n. 451—482) with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith and 
it was declared by the conscience or honour of five hundred bishops, 
that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully supported, 
even with blood. The Catholics observed with satisfaction, that the 
same synod was odious both to the Nest orians and the Monophysites 
but the Nestorians were less angry, or less powerful, and the East 
was distracted by the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of the Monophy- 
sites. Jerusalem was occupied by an amty of monks ; in the name of 
the one incarnate nature, tiiey pillaged, they burnt, they murdered ; 
tlie sepulchre of Christ was defiled with blood ; and the gates of the 
city were guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the troops of the 
emperor. After the disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, the Egyptians 
still regretted their spiritual father; and detested the usurpation of his 
successor, who was iiUrocUiccd by the fathers of Chalcedon. The 


' 11 0 6 fJO« ^'f)aT£tTclJ i| ... 01 aim\E 7 ow'rE 5 cpavipoi 

yf.uoM^Tui, OL avTiXiyovTii 'SttTTOpiavoi etvtv. 01 awTi\eyojiT£s tin Ptopiip airtA.- 
tloJiriv (Ccinci! iv. p 1419.). Evaffrilis and Liberatu.'i present only the placid face of the sy- 
uod, avid dUcvvfcdy slide ovet these embers supposito'- cmcre doloso. 

® Apj>eiidi.\ t.Jine Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation of the svnod by Marcian (Concil. 
iv. 17S1.) ; liU Icucis to the monks of Alexandria (p. 1791 ), of Mount Siuat (p. 1793.I, of 
Jerusalem and P.ilcstiiie (p. 1798.) ; his laws against the Kutychians {p. 1809. j8ii. 1831 ) ; 
the coricspondciicc of Leo with the provinciai synods on the revolution. of Alexandria (p. 

^ J’hoiius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine passage, the specious 
Cviloiir of tills double ch.irgc against pope Leo and his synod of Chalcedon (Bibliot. cod. 
Ci.\Kv. 7G3 ). He waged a double wat against the enemies of the i:hUTch, and wounded either 
fin; ^vilh ihe darts of his adversary — xaToX\»j\oiS /SsXfCt Toor ai/Ti-TraXoi/s enTpuo-KS, 
Nestorius He seemed to introduce the of the Monophysiles ; against Eu- 

fvrhes Ite appealed to countenance the v^otrTatrta^v diaepopa the Nestorians^ The 
a{*«>lt)ni.,i claims a th.iritable interpretation for the saints : if the fame had been extended to 
the hcicucs, the sou/uf of the coutroversy would have been lo&t in the air. 
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throne of Proterins was supported by a guard of two thousand soldiers j 
he waged a five years’ war against the people of Alexandria ; and on 
the first intelligence of the death of Marcian, he became the victim of 
their zeal. On the third day before the festival of Easter, the patriarch 
was besieged in the cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. The 
remains of his mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, and his 
ashes to the wind : and the deed was inspired by the vision of a pre- 
tended angel ; an ambitious monk, who, under the name of Timothy 
the Cat,' succeeded to the place and opinions of Dioscorus. This 
deadly superstition was inflamed, on either side, by the principle and 
the practice of retaliation ; in the pursuit of a metaphysical quarrel, 
many thousands' were slain, and the Christians of evei'y degree were 
deprived of the substantial enjoyments of social life, and of the in- 
visible gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Perhaps an extra- 
vagant fable of the times may conceal an allegorical picture of these 
fanatics, who tortured each other, and themselves. “ Under the con- 
“sulship of Venantius and Celer,” says a grave bishop, “the people 
“ of Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a strange and dia- 
“bolical frenzy: great and small, slaves and freedmen, monks and 
“ clergy, the natives of the land, who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, 
“ lost their speech and reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their 
"own teeth, the flesh from their hands and arms .”3 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced (a.d. 482) the 
famous Henoticon* of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in 
that of Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the East, under the 
penalty of degradation and exile, if they rejected or infringed this 
salutary and fundamental law. The clergy may smile or groan at the 
presumption of a layman who defines the articles of faith ; yet if he 
stoops to the humiliating task, his mind is less infected by prejudice 
or interest, and the authority of the magistrate can only be maintained 
by the concord of the people. It is in ecclesiastical story that Zeno 
appears least contemptible; and I am not able to discern any Mani- 
cliaian or Eiitychian guilt in the generous saying of Anastasius, That 
it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the worshippers of Christ 
and the citizens of Rome. The Hcnoticon was most pleasing to the 
Egyptians; yet the smallest blemish has not been described by the 
jealous, and even jaundiced, eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and it 
accurately represents the Catholic faith of the incarnation, without 
adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile 
sects. A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nestorius and 
Eutyches ; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, or con- 
founded, or reduced to a phantom. Without defining the number or 

* AiXoupot, fioin his noctiimal expeditions. In darkness and disjinise he crept round tho 
ccHs of the monastery, and 'vlHspcrcJ the revelation to ins sUinibeniig brethren (Theodor. 
Lector, 1 . i.). 

= T* ToXfitjGi|i/ai fivpiov^y atfuaTutv *TrXT)G4i jtioXvt'Grjvnt fit} fjiovov Tf|y yrjv 

aXAa Kai uuroi/ tov aipa. Such is the hyperbolic lan^age of the Hcnoticon. 

3 Chronicle of Victor Tunnunenhis, in the Lcciioncs Ajitiqua of Canisius, republished by 
Basnage, i. 326. 

* The Hcnoticon is transcribed by Evag. ( 1 . Hi. c. 13.), ami translated by Liberal, (Brev. c. 
18.). Pagi (Cniica, u. 411.} and Asseman (Bibbo. Often, i. 343.) are satisfied that it is free 
from heresy \ but Petav, (Dog. Thcolog, v, 1 . i. c. 23. p, ^,) most unaccountably affirmf 
Cbalcedonensem ascivit. An adversary would prove tliat be had never read the Henoticon 
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the artkie of the word na/ure, the pure system of St. Cyril, the 
faith 6f Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully confirmed; 
but, instead of bowing at the name of the fourth council, the subject 
is dismissed by the censure of all contrary doctrines, if any such 
have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalccdon. Under this 
ambiguous expression, the friends and the enemies of the last synod 
might unite in a silent embrace. The most reasonable Christians 
acquiesced in this mode of toleration; but their reason was feeble 
and inconstant, and their obedience was despised as timid and servile 
by the vehement spirit of their brethren. On a subject which en- 
grossed the thoughts and discourses of men, it was difficult to preserve 
an. exact neutrality ; a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame 
of controversy; and the bonds of communion were alternately broken 
and renewed by the private animosity of the bishops. The space be- 
tween Ncstorius and Eutyches was filled by a thousand shades of 
language and opinion ; the ofcphali' of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, 
of equal valour, though of unequal strength, may be found at the two 
extremities of the theological scale. ■ The accphali, vvithoul a king or 
a bishop, were separated above three hundred years from the patri- 
archs of Alexandria, who h.ad accepted the communion of Constantin- 
ople, without exacting a formal condemnation of the synod of Chal- 
cedon. For accepting the comiminion of Ale.xandri.a, without a formal 
approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Constantinople were 
anathematired by the popes. Their inflexible despotism involved the 
most orthodox of the Greek churches in this spiritual contagion, denied 
or doubted the validity of their saciamcnts,’ and fomented, thirty-five 
years, the schism of the East and West, till they finally abolished the 
memory of four Ilyzantine pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the 
supremacy of St. Petcr.^ Before that period, the precarious truce of 
Constantinople and Egypt had been violated by the zeal of the rival 
prelates. Macedonius, who was su ected of the Nestorian heresy, 
asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod of Ch.alcedon, while the suc- 
cessor of Cyril would have purchased its overthrow with a bribe of two 
thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times (a.D. 508—518) the sense, or rather the 
sound, of a syllable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. 
The Trisagion-* (thrice holy), “Holy, holy, holj-, Lord God of Hosts ! ” 

* Renaudut (Hi-st. Palrinrch. Alex. p. lej 131 143 193 247.). They were reconciled by 
the care of Mark I. (a.D. 7% — 819) ; he promoted their chiefs lo the bishoprics of Athribis 
and 1 alba {perhaps lava. D’Anville, p 82.), and supplied tha sacraments, which had failed 
for WAnt of an episcopal ordin.ition. 

“ Dc his quob uiptizaMt, qnos oidinavit Acacius, majorum tradilione confectam et veram, 
prKcipue reli^ios.Te sohcitudim congniam pr^cbemus sme dvfllcultatc mcdicanam (Gal.i'.iiis, in 
epist. V. ad E,upliv:mium, C0nc.1l v. 286 ) The ofl’er of a mcdicme proves the disease, and 
perished before the arrival of the Roman physician. TiUcmont himself 
(.Menu Lcclcs. xvi, 372, 642.) is shocked at the proud uncharvlAblc temper of the popes ; they 
aie now glad, says he, to in\ okc St, 1 ‘lavian of Antioch, St Iblias of Jerusalem, &c. to whom 
they rwi^cd corairxumou whiUt upon earth. But cardinal Uaronius U firm and hard as the 
rock of St. Peter. 

Their names were era.sed from the diptych of the church .* ex venerabili diptycho, in quo 
1*^6*')**'*'^”* c®lum liabcnttum episcoporum vocabuia continentur {ConcU. iv. 

* Peiav. (Dog. Theolog. v.\. v. c. 3, 3, 4 p. 217 — 235 ) and Tilleinont (Mem. Ecclcs. xiv. 
713, «c. 799:1 represent the historv and doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve centuries 
^uveen l-saiah and St. rrocius’s Doy, who was taken up into heaven before the bishop and 
people of Constantinople, the song was considerably improved. 
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is supposed, by the Greeks, to he the identical hymn which the angels 
and cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of Cod, and whicli, 
about the middle of the fifth century, was miraculously revealed to the 
church of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, 
“ who was crucified for us !” and this grateful address, either to Christ 
alone, or to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theo- 
logy, and has been gradually adopted by the Catholics of the East and 
West. But it had been imagined by a Monophysite bishop;' the 
gift of an enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous blas- 
phemy, and the rash innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anas- 
t.isius his throne and his life.’ The people of Constantinople were 
devoid of any rational principles of freedom ; but they held, as a law- 
ful cause of lebellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or the colour 
of a mystery in the schools. The Trisagion, with and without this 
obnoxious addition, was chaunted in the cathedral by two adverse 
choirs, and, when their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the 
more solid arguments of sticks and stones : the aggressors were pun- 
ished by the emperor, and defended by the patriarch ; and the crown 
and mitre were staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. 
The streets were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, 
women, and children ; the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head. “Christians! this is the day 
“of martyrdom; let us not desert our spiritual father; anathema to 
“ the Manichman tyrant ; he is unworthy to reign.” Such was the 
Catholic cry ; and the galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before 
the palace, till the patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed 
the waves of the troubled multitude. The triumph ol Macedonius 
was checked by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his flock was again 
e.\aspcrated by the same question, “ Whether one of the Trinity had 
“been crucified.?” On this momentous occasion, the blue and green 
factions of Constantinople suspended their discord, and the civil and 
military powers were annihilated in their presence. The keys of the 
city, and the standards of the guards, were deposited in the forum of 
Constantine, the principal station and camp of the faithful. Day and 
night they were incessantly busied cither in singing hymns to the 
honour of their God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of 
their prince. The head of his favourite monk, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a 
spear ; and the fire-brands whicli had been darted against heretical 
structures, diffused the undistinguishing flames over the most orthodox 
buildings. The statues of the emperor were broken, and his person 
u as concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of three clays, he dared to 
implore the mercy of his subjects. Without his diadem, and in the 
posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared on the throne of the 
circus. The Catholics, before his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisa- 
gion ; they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed by the voice of a 

* Peter Gnapheus, fuller (a trade vhich he had exercised in his monastery), patriarch 
of Antioch His tedious story is discussed m the Anuals of Pagi (AsD. 477 — 4Q0) and a Dis- 
sertation of M. dc Valois at the end of his Evagnus. 

® The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from the CUroniclcs ol 
Vidor, Marcellinus, and Thcophanes. As the last was not published in the tunc of i]ax> 
nius, his critic Pagi is more copious, as well as more conect. 
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hefald, of abdicating the purple; they listened to the admonition, that 
since ail could not reign, they should previously agree in the choice of 
a sovereign ; and they accepted the blood of two unpopular ministers, 
whom their master, without hesitation, condemned to the lions. These 
furious but transient seditions were encouraged by the success of 
Vitalian, who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the most 

? art idolaters, declared himself the champion of the Catholic faith. 

n this pious rebcJlion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constantin- 
ople, e.’ctcrmmatcd 65,000 of his fcllow-Cliristians, till he obtained the 
recall of the bishops, the satisf.iction of the pope, and the establish- 
ment of the council of Chakedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly 
signed by the dying Anastasuis, and more faithfully performed by the 
uncle of Justinian. And such was the event of theyfrrf (a.d. 514) of 
the religious wars.' 

Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a prince, a 
conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian' still remains, and it 
•affords an unfa^'ourable prejudice, that his theology should form a 
very prominent feature of his portrait. The sovereign (a.d. 519 — 565) 
sympathized with his subjects in their superstitious reverence for 
living and departed saints ; his Code, and inoie especially his Novels, 
confirm and enlarge the privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute 
between a monk and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to pio- 
nounce, that truth, and innocence, and justice, were .always on the side 
of the church. In his public and private devotions, the emperor was 
assiduous and c.xcnijd.try ; his prayers, vigils, and fasts displayed the 
austere pcnaucc of a monk; his fancy was amused by the hope, or be- 
lief, of personal inspiration ; he had secured the patronage of the 
Virgin and St. Michael the aichangd; and his recovery from a 
dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous succour of tlie holy 
martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The capil.il and the provinces of the 
East were decorated with the' monuments of his religion [Procop. de 
Rdifidis, 1. i. C. 6, 7, passim) ; and, though the far greater part of these 
costly structures m.ay be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeai 
of the royal architect was probably quickened by a genuine sense of 
love and gratitude towards liis invisible benef ictors. Among the titles 
of Imperial greatness, the name of Pious was most pleasing to his 
ear; to piomotc the temporal and spiiitual interest of the church, was 
the serious business of his life; and the duty of father of his country 
M as often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies 
of the times wcie congenial to his temper and understanding; and the 
theological professors must inwardly deride the diligence of a stranger, 

* TUc ^cncr.a histon', from the coimcil of Chsltedou to the <lo,tth of Anotts-.\nr, may be 
found HI the lirct l ny of Llborat (c, 14 — 19 1 , thetid nld lionkMif Evokuus, tlic Abstract of 
ibe two boohs of 'J’hcodore the IsLaodcr, the Acts of ilio byiuMl., .and tlic t pistles of the I'lipes 
(Concil. V.). Tile senes is coiitiiiticd with some disorder 111 the .\s-lli and .ssith tomes of Mem. 
I.ccles. of Tillenioill. And here 1 most take leave for cser of ili.at incomparable piiide — wliosc 
bi^tntry is ovcrbabtuccd by the menls of enidition, dilii^encc, veracity, .rod scrupulous miuute- 
ness. Ke was prevented by dc.uh from conipletiiig, as he designed, the vith century of the 
ehiirch and empire 

' The strain of the Anecdotes of Procop, (c, it. 13. rS. 27, zS ), with the Icamerl reniaihs 
of Alemanniis. is confirmed, r.athcr th.in contradicted, by tlic acts of the Councils, tile foiii til 
booh of Ev.igruis, and the complaints of the African h'aciindus in his aiith book— de li ibus 
capituhs, "cum videti cloctiis appetit importune . , . spontaneis qumslionibua cculcsum 
turbat," PjocoD. de Hell. Goth, 1 . iii, c. 
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who cultivated their art and neglected his own. “ What can ye fear," 
said a bold conspirator to his associates, “ from your bigoted tyrant ? 
“ Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet, debating 
“with reverend grey-beards, and turning over the pages of ecclesi- 
“ astical volumes." ‘ The fruits of these lucubrations were displayed 
in many a conference, where Justinian might shine as the loudest and 
most subtle of the disputants; m many a sermon, which, under the 
name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to the empire the theology of 
their master. While the Barbarians invaded the provinces, while the 
victorious legions marched under the banncis of I’elisarius and Narses, 
the successor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, ivas content to van- 
quish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to these synods a dis- 
interested and rational spectator, Justinian might have learned, that 
“religious controversy is the offspiing of arrogance and folly; that 
•‘true piety is most l.iudably expressed by silence and submission; 
“ that ma.n, ignorant of his own nature, should not presume to scrutinize 
“the nature of his God; and, that it is sufficient for us to know, that 
“power and benevolence are the perfect attributes of the Deity.’’" 

Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence to rebels 
has seldom been the virtue of princes. But when the prince descends 
to the narrow and peevish character of a disputant, he is easily pro- 
voked to supply the defect of argument by the plenitude of power, 
and to chastise without mercy the perverse blindness of those who 
wilfully shut their eyes against the light of demonstration. The reign 
of Justinian was an unifoim, yet various scene of persecution; and he 
appears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, both in the con- 
triv.ance of his laws and the rigour of their execution. The insuffi- 
cient term of three months was assigned for the conversion or exile of 
all heretics ; 3 and if he still connived at their precaiious sta-", they 
were deprived, under his iron )oke, not only of the benefits of society, 
but of the common birth-iiglit of men and Chiistians. At the end of 
four hundred years, the Montanisls of Bluygia'' still breathed the wild 
enthusiasm of perfection and piophccy, which they had imbibed 
from their male and female apostles, the special organs of the Para- 
jclete. On tlic approach of the Catholic piiests and soldiers, they 
grasped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom ; the conventicle and 
the congregation perished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics 
were not extinguished thicc hundred years after the death of their 
t 5 'rant. Under the protection of the Gothic confederates, the church 
of the Arlans at Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws; 

* *0? OE KuOij-rfii atfjuXaKrov 17 an Tiva^ awpt ifVKTWl, o/xov T0t7 Twt/ 

ttpfO}}jyfpnv(Tiv avHK'i/KXf (i/ Tfc XoitTTiai'wy \f>yi« (fttovci^v Procop. 

dc Bell Gotii I 111 c 32 In the Life of St. Eutydi ( ipud Aleman, ad Procop. Arcan. c. 
38 ), the snmc clnractcr i*? given with a design lo praise Justinian. 

® For these wise and modulate sentiments. Procop {de Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 3.) is scourged ua 
the Preface of Alcmannus, who ranks him among the/oA/tCrt/ Christians— sed loiige veriui 
htnresum omnium sentmas, prorsusque Atheos (ad Hist. Arcan. c. 13 ). 

3 This alternative, a precious circumstance, is preserved by John Malala (ii. 63. ed. Venet. 
i733)> who deserves more credit as he draws towards his end. After numbering the heretics, 
Nestorians, Eutychians, &c. ne expectent, s.Tys Justinian, ut digni vciuA judiccntur : jube* 
mus enini ut . . . convict! et apcrti hasrctici justs et idones aiiimadversiom subjicuntur* 
Baronius copies and applauds this edict of the Code (a.d. 527, No. 39, 40.}. 

See the character and principles of the Montani&ts, in Mosheim. de Rebus Christ a^tO 
CoTibUntinum, p. 410—424. 
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their clergy ec^ualled the wealth and magnificence of the senate ; and 
the gold and silver which were seized by the rapacious hand of Jus- 
tinian might perhaps be claimed as the spoils of the provinces and the 
trophies of the Barbarians. A secret remnant of Pagans, who still 
lurked in the most refined and the most rustic conditions of man- 
kind, excited the indignation of the Christians, who were perhaps un- 
willing that any strangers should be the witnesses of their intestine 
quarrels. A bishop was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his 
diligence soon discovered in the court and city, the magistrates, law- 
yers, physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the superstition of 
the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they must chuse with- 
out delay between the displeasure of Jupiter or Justinian, and that 
tlieir aversion to the gospel could no longer be disguised under the 
scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. The patrician Photius 
perhaps alone was resolved to live and to die like his ancestors : he 
enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant 
the poor consolation of exposing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of 
the fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, 
underwent the ceremony of baptism, and laboured, by their extraor- 
dinary zeal, to craze the suspicion, or to expiate the guilt, of idolatry. 
The native country of Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan vrar, still 
retained the last sparks of his mythology .• by the care of the same 
bishop, 70,000 Pagans were detected and converted in Asia, Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Caria; 96 churches were built for the new proselytes; and 
linen vestments, bibles, and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, 
were supplied by the pious munificence of Justinian.' The Jews, who 
had been gradually stripped of their immunities, were oppressed by a 
vexatious law, which compelled them to observe the festival of Easter 
the same day on which it was celebrated by the Christians.' And 
they might complain with the more rc.ason, since the Catholics them- 
selves did not agree with the astronomical calculations of their sove- 
reign ; the people of Constantinople delayed the beginning of their 
Lent a whole week after it had been ordained by authority; and they 
had the pleasure of Listing seven d.iys, while meat was exposed for 
sale by the command of the emperor. The Samaritans of Palestine ^ 
were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the 
Pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians as idolaters. 
The abomination of the cross had already been planted on their holy 
mount of Gerizim,'* but the persecution of Justinian offered only the 


* Thcophan. Cliron p 15^ John the Monophyshc bishop of Ada, is a more authentic wif- 
of tins transaction, 111 >\lin,h he wab himbclf cinplojeU by ihc entjjeror (Assenian. Bib. 

Uiiciit It 85 1 

“ Compare Procop (Hist. Arcan c. 28 and Alcman*j> Notes) with Theophan (Chron p. 
190,). The covincil of Nice }\,\-> cninistcri the i>atnarch, or lathcr the astronomers, pf Alex- 
andria, with the annual prnclaniaLion of £astcr; and we still read, or nither we do not read, 
many of the Paschal episilcs <tf St. Cyril. Since the reign of Monophytism in Egypt, the 
Catholics were perplexed by such a foolish prejudice as lh.at which so long opposed, among the 
Protc'itaiits, the reception of the Gregorian style. 

3 For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnage, Histoire des Juiis, a 
learned and impartial work. 

* Sichem, Neapolis, Naploii^, the .ancient and modern seat of the Samaritans, is situate in 
A valluy between Uie barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing, to the north, and the fruitful Geri^ 
xtm, or mountain of blessing, to the south, to or n hours^ travel from Jerusalem* Maundreli 
.lourncy from Aleppo, eStc. 59, 
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alternative of baptism or rebellion. They chose the latter : under the 
standard of a desperate leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their 
wrongs on the lives, the property, and the temples of a defenceless 
people. The Samaritans were finally subdued by the regular forces 
of the East : 20,000 were slain, 20,000 were sold by the Arabs to the 
infidels of Persia and India, and the remains of that unhappy nation 
atoned for the crime of treason by the sm of hypocrisy. It has been 
computed that 100,000 Roman subjects were extirpated in the Samar- 
itan war,’ which converted the oncc-fruitful province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness. But in the creed of Justinian, the guilt of 
murder could not be applied to the slaughter of unbelievers ; and he 
piously laboured to establish with fire and sword the unity of the 
Christian faith.° 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be 
always in the right. In the first years of his administration, he 
signalized his zeal as the disciple and patron of orthodoxy: the recon- 
ciliation of the Greeks and Latins established the iome of St. Leo as 
the creed of the emperor and the empire; the Ncstorians and Euty- 
chians were exposed, on cither side, to the double edge of persecution ; 
and the four synods, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
were ratified by the code of a C.itholic lawgiver.^ But while Justinian 
strove to maintain the uniformity of faith and worship, his wife Theo- 
dora had listened to the Monophysite teacheis; and the open or 
clandestine enemies of the chuich revived and multiplied at the smile 
of their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the nuptial bed, 
were torn by spiritual discord ; yet so doubtful was the sincerity of the 
royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement was imputed by many 
to a secret and mischievous confederacy against the religion and 
happiness of their people.* The famous dispute (a.d. 532—698) of 
the THREE CHAPTERS , 5 which has filled more volumes than it de- 
serves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle and disingenuous spirit. 
It was now 300 years since the body of Origen'^ had been eaten by the 
worms ; his soul, of which he held the pie-cxistchce, was in the hands 

* Procop. Anecdot c. ii. Iheophan Chron. p. 152. John Malala, Chron. li 62 I re- 
member an observation, half phtlosophicaU half superstitious, thit the province v/luch had 
been ruined by the bigotry of Ju^ctnian was the same through which the Mahonmlans pene- 
trated into the empire. 

® The expression of Procopius is remarkable: ow yap ot eioxet tpouo^ avdpmitov tivatj 
ifV ye pri ttj avrou do^i} 01 reXtvraurre nrvxouv ovtcj. Anecdot. c. 13. 

3 Chronicle of Victor, p. 328 and the original CMdcucc of the laws of Justinian, During 
the fiist years of his reign, I’aionius himself is in cMrcnic good liiimour with the emperor^ 
who courted the popes till he got them into his power. 

^ Procop. Anec. c. 13. Lvag 1 . iv. c 10. If the ccclesiasilcal never read the secret 
historian, ihcir common suspicion piovts at least the general h ilred. 

5 On the subject of the three ch iplcrs, the onginal aeis of the vth general council of Con- 
stantinople supply much useless, iliough autheniic, knowledge (Cone 1 . vi. 1—419.). The 
Greek Evagrius less copious and conect ( 1 . iv c. ^8 ) than the thieo zealous Africans^ 
Facundus (m his 12 books, dc tubus cnpUulis, which arc n.ost coricctly published by Sir- 
mond), Liberat. (in his Brev. c. 22, 23, 24 ), and Victor Tununensis in his Chion. (i. Antkj, 
liCCt. Canisii, p. 330 ). The Liber Poiitificalis, or Anastasms (in Vigilio, Pelagio, &C.) is 
original, evidence. The mode/n reader will deni e some inlormation from Dupm 

(Biblio. Eccles. v. 189.) and Basnage (Hist, dc 1 ‘Eglisc, i. 519.) ; yet the latter is too firmly 
resolved to depreciate the authority .-ird character of the popes. 

^ Ongen had indeed too groat a pro|icHSity to mutate the 'TrXai'i] and of th« 

old philosophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. vi. 356.). His moderate opiiiioni were 
too repugnant to the zeal of the chuich. 
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of its Creator, but his ■writings -were eagerly perused by the mor.ks of 
Palestine. In these writings, the piercing eye of Justinian descried 
more than ten metaphysical errors ; and the primitive doctor, in the 
Company of Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the 
eternity of hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under the 
cover of tliis precedent, a treacherous blow was aimed at the council 
of Chalcedon. Tire fathers had listened without impatience to the 
praise of Theodore of Mopsuestia;' and their justice or indulgence 
had restored both Thcodoret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa, to the 
communion of the church. Hut the characters of these Oriental 
bishops were tainted with the reproach of heresy; the first had been 
the master, the two others were the friends, of Nestoriiis: their most 
suspicious passages were accused under the title of the three, chapters \ 
and the condemnation of their memory must involve the honour of a 
synod, whose name was pronounced with sincere or affected reverence 
by the Catholic world. If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, 
were annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not probably be 
awakened by the clamour, which after an hundred years was raised 
over their grave. If they were already in the fangs of the dsmon, 
their torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human 
industry. If in the company of saints and angels they enjoyed the 
rewards of piety, they must have smiled at the idle fury of the theological 
insects who still crawled on the surface of the earth. The foremost of 
these insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and dis- 
tilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives of 
Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer 
subject to his power, and the vehement style of his edicts could only 
proclaim their damnation, and invite the clergy of the East to join in 
a full chorus of curses and anathemas. The East, with some hesita- 
tion, consented to the voice of her sovereign : the fifth general council 
{a.d. 553. May 4 — June 2), of three patriarchs and one hundred and 
sixty-live bishops, was held at Constantinople ; and the authors, as 
well as the defenders, of the three chapters were separated from the 
communion of the saints, and solemnly delivered to the prince of 
darkness. But the Latin churches were more jealous of the honour of 
Leo and the synod of Chalcedon; and if they had fought as they 
usually did under the standard of Rome, they might have prevailed in 
the cause of reason and humanity. But their chief was a prisoner in 
the hands of the enemy; the throne of St. Peter, which had been dis- 
graced by the simony, was betrayed by the cowardice, of Vigilius, who 
yielded, after a long and inconsistent struggle, to the despotism of 
Justinian and the sophist^ of the Greeks. His apostasy provoked 
the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two bishops could be 
found wlio would impose their hands on his deacon and successor 
Pclagius. Vet the perscvcnance of the popes insensibly transferred to 
their adversaries the appellation of schismatics : the Illyrian, African, 
and Italian churches, were oppressed by the civil and ecclesiastical 

Basnage (Prsefat. P ’ * — *4 i Antiq Lect. Caois.) has fairly ■weighed the gwilt and in- 
nwence of Theodore of Mopsuestia If he composed 10,000 volumes, as many errors would 
oe a charitable allov^nce. In all the subsequent catalogues of beresiarchs, he alone, 
Without his two brethren, is included ; and it it the duty of Assetnan (Bibho, Orien, iv. 
*03.) to justify the sentence. 
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powers, not without some effort of military force;' the distant bar-' 
barians transcribed the creed of the Vatican, and in the period of a 
century, the schism of the three chapters expired in an obscure angle 
of the Venetian province." But the religious discontent of the Italians 
had already promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and the Ro- 
mans themselves were accustomed to suspect the faith, and to detest 
the government, of their Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice process of 
fixing his volatile opinions and those of his subjects. In his youth, 
he was offended by the slightest deviation from the orthodox line ; in 
bis old age (a.d. 564), he transgressed the measure of temperate 
heresy, and the Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, were scandal- 
ized by his declaration, that the body of Christ was incorruptible, and 
that his manhood was never subject to any wants and infirmities, 
the inheritance of our mortal flesh. This phantastic opinion was an- 
nounced in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at the moment of his 
seasonable departure, the clergy had refused to subscribe, the prince 
was prepared to persecute, and the people were resolved to suffer or 
resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the limits of his power, 
addressed the monarch of the East in the language of authority and 
affection. “Most gracious Justinian, remember your baptism and 
“your creed! Let not your grey hairs be defiled with heresy. Re- 
“ call your fathers from exile, and your followers from perdition. You 
“ cannot be ignorant that Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, already 
“ deplore your fall and anathematize your name. Unless, without de- 
“ lay, you destroy what you have taught ; unless you exclaim with a 
“ loud voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, 
“ anathema to Eutyches, you deliver your soul to the same flames 
“ in which they will eternally burn.” He died, and made no sign.^ 
His death restored in some degree the peace of the church, and the 
reigns of his four successors, Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, 
are distinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesi- 
astical history of the East.' 

The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of acting on 
themselves ; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, the soul to the 
thought ; yet we think, and even feel, that one will, a sole principle of 
action, is essential to a rational and conscious being. When (A.D. 629) 
Heraclius returned from the Persian war, the orthodox hero consulted 

* See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, and the exhortations of pope Pclagius to tho 
conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma .... per potentates publicas opprimatur, &c. 
(Concil. vi. 467.1. An anny was detained to suppress the sedition of an Illyrian city 
Procop. (de Bell. Goth. 1 . iv. c. 25.) : oav irip iviKa trtpiaiv avroivbi \pi<rriavoi dia* 
fiaxoi/Tai, He seems to promise an ecclesiastical hii>tory. It would have been curious and 
impartial. 

® The bishops of the patnarchate of Aquileia were reconciled by pope Honorius, a d. 638 
(Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, v. 376.) but they aj^aui relapsed, and the schism was not hnalTy 
extinguished till 698. Fourteen years before, the church of Spain had overlooked the vth 
general council with contemptuous silence (xiii Concil. Toletan. in Concil. vii 4S7.) 

3 Nicetius bishop of Treves (Concil. vi. 511.I : he himself, like most of the Galilean pre- 
lates (Gregor. £pist. 1 . vii. ep. 5. in Concil. vl. 1007.), was separated from the communion of 
the four patriarchs by his refusal to condemn the three chapters. Baroniusalniosc pronounces 
the damnation of Justinian (a.d. 565, No 6.). 

4 After relating the last heresy of Justinian ( 1 . iv. c. 40, 41.) and the edict of his suo- 
ce.ssor (I. v. c. 3.), the remainder of the history of £vagnus is filled with civil, instead 
uf ecclesiastical, events. 
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ida tushops, whether the Christ whom he adored, of one person, but 
of two natures, was actuated by a single or a double will. They re- 
jdkd in the singular, and the emperor was encouraged to hope that 
the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be reconciled by the profess- 
ion of a doctrine, most certainly hannicss, and most probably true, 
since it was taught even by the Nestorians themselves.^ The experi- 
ment was tried without effect, and the timid or vehement CaUiolics 
condemned even the semblance of a retreat in the presence of a subtle 
and audacious enemy. The oithodox (the prevailing) party devised 
new modes of speech, and argument, and interpretation ; to either na- 
ture of Christ, they speciously applied a proper and distinct energy ; but 
the difference was no longer visible when they allowed that the human 
and the divine will were invariably the same.’ The disease was at- 
tended with the customary symptoms ; but the Greek clergy, as if satiate 
with the endless controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing 
counsel into the ear of the prince and people. 'I'licy declared them- 
selves MONOTJIeLItes (asserters of the unity of will), but they treated 
the words as new, the questions as supcrlluous ; and recommended a 
religious silence as the most agreeable to the prudence and charity of 
the gospel. This law of silence was successively imposed by the ec- 
tkesis (a.D. 639) or exposition of Heraclius, the type (A.D. 648) or model 
of his grandson Constansj^ and the Imperial edicts were subscribed 
with alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, Constantin- 
ople, Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Jerusa- 
lem sounded the alarm ; in the language, or even in the silence, of the 
Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent heresy ; and the obedience 
of pope Honorius to the commands of his sovereign was retracted and 
censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. They condemned 
the execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, who revived 
the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c. ; they signed the 
sentence of excommunication on the tomb of St. Peter; the ink was 
mingled with the sacramental wine, the blood of Christ ; and no cere- 
mony was omitted that could fill the superstitious mind with horror 
and affright. As the representative of the western church, pope Marlin 
and his Lateran synod anathematized the perfidious and guilty silence 
of the Greeks : one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most part 
the subjects of Constans, presumed to reprobate his wicked typeaxid the 


* This extraordinary, nnd perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of the Ncstoriant:, had been ob- 
lerved by La Croze (Christianisime dcs Indes, i 19.^ and is more fully exposed by Abulpharag. 
(Itjblio. Orient, 11. «9a. Hist, Dynast p. 91. vers. Latm, Pocockl and Aiseman himself (iv. 
81S.), They seem ignorant that they might allege the positive authority of the ccihesis, 
O HEtr’Topioe ^io.iputv Ttfv Btiav tov Kupipi/ Eifuit 0 pw 7 rt]iriVi koi doo 

turaywif vious (the common reproach of the Monophysitesi}, duo 6t\}ifiaTa toutu^u 
ciirciu ovK £ToXp.Yjvc, TovvavTiOv dc 'rav'To /jovXiau t(i>u .... duo irfiotrwTruiV 
(Concil. vii. 205 ). 

the orthodox faith in Petav. (Dog. Theolog, v, !. ix. c. 6—10. p. 433 — 447.) : all the 
depths of this controversy are founded in the Greek dialogue between Maximus and Pyrrhus 
(ad calcem viii. Annal. Baron, p. 755— 794.), which relates a real conference, and produced as 
short-lived a conversion. 

3 ImpuTsimam ecthesim .... scelerosuni typum (Concil. vli. 366.} diabolic* operationii 
Cenimina (fors, ^enuina, or else the Greek yei^ijyuaTa, m the original. Concil. p. 363, 
are the CKpressions of the xvtuih anathema. The epistle of Pope Martin to 
>ii»andus, a Gallicaa bishop, siigiTutizcs the Monothelites and their heresy with equal 
Tindence (p. 39a.). 
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impious ecihesis of his grandfather, and to confound the authors and 
their adherents with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates 
from the church, and the organs of the devil. Such an insult under the 
tamest reign could not pass with impunity. Pope Martin ended his 
days on the inhospitable shore of the Taiiric Chersonesus, and his 
oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised by the amputation 
of his tongue and his right hand.* But the same invincible spirit sur- 
vived in their successors, and the triumph of the Latins avenged 
their recent defeat, and obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. 
The synods of Rome were confirmed by the sixth general council of 
Constantinople, in the palace and the presence of a new Constantine, a 
descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert (A.D. 680. Nov. 7) con- 
verted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of the bishops;" the dis- 
senters, with tlieir chief, Macarius of Antioch, were (a.d. 681. Sept, 
16) condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of heiesy; the 
East condescended to accept the lessons of the West ; and the creed 
was finally settled, which teaches the Catholics of every age, that 
two wills or energies are harmonized in the person of Christ. The 
majesty of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by two 
priests, one deacon, and three bishops ; but these obscure Latins had 
neither arms to compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor language to 
persuade ; and I am ignorant by what arts they could determine the 
lofty emperor of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, 
and to persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople^ were favourable to the Latcran creed, which 
is indeed the least favourable of the two: and the suspicion is coun- 
tenanced by the unnatural moderation of the Greek clergy, who ap- 
pear in this quarrel to be conscious of their weakness. While the 
synod debated, a fanatic proposed a more summary decision, by rais- 
ing a dead man to life : the prelates assisted at the trial, but the 
acknowledged failure may serve to indicate, that the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of the Mono- 
thelites. In the next generation, when the son of Constantine was 
deposed and slain by the disciple of Macarius, they tasted the feast 
of revenge and dominion t the image or monument of the sixth council 
was defaced, and the original acts were committed to the flames. But 
in the second year, their patron was cast headlong from the throne, 
the bishops of the East were released from their occasional conform- 
ity, the Roman faith was more firmly replanted by the orthodox suc- 
cessors of Bardanes, and the fine problems of the incarnation were 

’ The Sufferings of Martin and Maximus are described with pathetic slmphcity- in the 
original letters and acts (Concil. vii. 63. Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 656, No. a. et annos 
subsequent.). _ Yet the chastisement of their disobedience, e^opia and esejuaTOV ecifct(r/uo9, 
had been previously announced m the Type of Constans (Concil. vii. 240.). 

® Eutych. (Annal. ii, 368.) most erroneously supposes that the 194 bishops of the Koman, 
synod transported themselves to Constantinople ; and by adding them to the z68 Greeks, thus 
composes toe sixth council of 292 fathers. 

3 The Monothelite CcMistans was hated by all Sia TOi Tavra (Theophan. Chron. p. 29s.), 
4 r<f»odj>a xapc xovtopi/* When the Monothelite monk failed in his miracle, the 
people shouted, o \ao9 WE/ 3 pi}crc (Condi. Wi. 103a.). But this was a natural and tran^em 
emotion ; and I much fear that the latter is an aotidpation of orth^oxy in the good people 
of Constantinople. 
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forgotten in the more popular and visible quarrel of the worship of 
images.' 

liefore the end of the seventh century, the creed of the incarnation, 
which had been defined at Rome and Constantinople, was uniformly 
preached in the remote islands of Britain and Ireland the same 
ideas were entertained, or rather the same words were repeated, by all 
the Christians whose liturgy was performed in the Greek or the Latin 
tongue. Their numbers, and visible splendour, bestowed an imperfpet 
claim to the appellation of Catholics: but in the East, they were 
marked with the less honourable name of Melchites or Royalists;’ of 
men, whose f.iilh, instead of resting on the basis of Scripture, reason, 
or tradition, had been established, and was still maintained, by the 
arbitrary power of a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantinople, who profess them- 
selves the slaves of the king; and they might relate, with malicious 
joy, how the decrees of Chalccdon had been inspired and reformed by 
the emperor Marcian and his virgin bride. The prevailing faction 
will naturally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is it less natural 
that dissenters should feel and assert the principles of freedom. Under 
the rod of persecution, the Nestorians and Monophysites degenerated 
into rebels and fugitives; and the most ancient and useful allies of 
Rome were taught to consider the emperor not as the chief, but as the 
enemy, of the Christians. Language, the leading principle which 
unites or separates the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the 
sectaries of the East, by a peculiar and perpetual badge, which abol- 
ished the means of intercourse, and the hope of reconciliation. The 
long dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and, above all, their elo- 
quence, had propagated a language doubtless the most perfect that 
has been contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, 
both in Syria and Egypt, still persevered in the use of their national 
idioms; with this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined to 

* 7 'he history of Monothchtiim m^y be fotiixl m the Acts of the Synods of Rome (vii. 77— 
395. 601— 6 j8 .) and Ci>niUniinop{« (p. O09 — 1429.) Uaionius extracted some original docu- 
ments fiom the Vatican library . and his chronolocy is rectified by the diligence of P.igu 
Even Diipin (Biblio. Kccles. vi. 57 )aiid liasnage ^Hist. de I’KgHse, i. 541.) afford a tolerable 
abridgment. 

* In the Ijaieran synod of 679, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Savon bishop, subscribed pro oniiii Aqiil* 
lonati parte Britannia: et Hibernix, <piae ab Ancloruiii et Brittonum. necnon Scotorum ef 
PictoTvun gcntibus ciilebantur (Eddnis, »n Vit St. Wilfrid c ji. apud Pagi, Critica, in 83 ). 
*1 heoilore (magiias iiT>viLc Jjritaiini;c.Trchiepiscopus ct philosopnus) was long expected at Rome 
(Concil. vii. 714.); but lie contented humelf with hnldiug (a d. 680I his piovincval synod of 
Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of pope Martin and the first JaTteran council 
against the Monothclues (Conoil vn. 597.). Theodoie, a monk of 'J’arsus in Cilicia, had been 
named to the primacy of Britain by pope Vilahan (a d 66S iB.ironuis and Pagi), whose 
esteem for his learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of his national chjiracter — ne 
quid conlraruim veritan fidci, OraccoTum more, in ecclesiam cui pra;cssct introduceret. The 
Cilician was sent from Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an African guide ^licJxHist, 
F.cdes, Angiorum, 1 . iv c i ). He adhered to the Roman doctrine ; and the same creed of 
the inoCimatiOn ha& been iiiufonnly transmitted from 7 'heodore to the modern primates, 
whose fcound undci standing is perhaps seldom engaged with th.it abstruse mystery. 

* This name, unknown till the xih century, appears to be of bynac origin. It was invented 
by the J.icobiles, and eacjerlv adopted by tlie Nestorians and Mahometans; but it was. 
accepted ivithout shame by the Catholics, and is frequently used in the Annals of Eutych. 
(Asseman. Bibho. Orien. 11. 507, in, 355. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 119.). 
Uptie dovXoi Tpv haffiXtut'ty was the acclamation of the fathers of ConstantinoDl# 
tCoacd. vii. 763 }. 
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the rude and illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,' from the 
mountains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher 
topics of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
by the speech or learning of the Greeks ; and their Barbaric tongues, 
which have been revived in the studies of modern Europe, were unin- 
telligible to the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac and 
the Coptic, the Armenian and the ASthiopic, are consecrated in the 
service of their respective churches; and their theology is enriched by 
donjestic versions" both of the Scriptures and of the most popular 
fath'erh. After a period of 1360 years, the spark of controversy, first 
kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still burns m the bosom of the East ; 
and the hostile communions still maintain the faith and discipline of 
their founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, poverty, and serv- 
itude, the Nestorians and Monophysites reject the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish rhasters, which 
allows them to anathematize, on one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of 
Ephesus ; on the other, pope Leo and the council of Chalccdon. The 
■weight which they cast into the downfall of the Eastern empire de- 
mands our notice, and the reader may be amused with the various 
prospect of, I. The Nestorians. II. The Jacobites.’ III. The Ma 
ronites. IV. The Armenians. V. The Copts ; and, VI. The Abys- 
sinians. To the three former, the Syriac is common ; but of the latter, 
each is discriminated by the use of a national idiom. Yet the modern 
natives of Armenia and Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing 
with their ancestors ; and the Christians of Egypt and Syria, who re- 
ject the religion, have adopted the language of the Arabians. The 
lapse of time has seconded the sacerdotal arts; and in the East, as 
well as in the West, the Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue, un- 
known to the majority of the congregation. 

I. Both in his native and his episcopal province, the heresy of the 
unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The Oriental bishops, 
who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the arrogance of Cyril, were 
mollified by his tartly concessions. The same prelates, or their suc- 
cessors, subscribed, not without a murmur, the decrees of Chalcedon ; 
the power of the Monophysites reconciled them with the Catholics in 
the conformity of passion, of interest, and insensibly of belief; aVid 


* The Syriac, which the natives revere as the primitive language, was divided into three; 
dUIects. 1 The /Jmweyrtw, as It was refined at Edessa and the cities of Mchopotanua. 7. 
The FaUstiiw, which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the re.st of Syria. 3. The 
/Vadai/iaafij the rustic idiom of the mountains of Assyria and the villages of Irak (Gregor. 
Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast, p. 11.). On the Syriac, see Kbed-Jesu (Asseman. lii. 326.), wliosc 
prejudice ^one could piefer it to the Arabic. 

I shall not enrich iny ignorance with the spoils of Simon. Walton, Mill, Wetsieln, Assc- 
luatinus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom I have consulted with some care. It appears, 1, 'I hat 
of all the versions which are celebrated by the fathers, it is doubtful whether any aic now 
extant in their pristine integrity, 2. TAn/ the Syriac ha'i the best claim; and that the consent 
of the Oriental sects is a proof that is more ancient than their schism. 

3 On the account of the Monophysites and Nestorians, 1 am deeply indebted to the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clcmeiitmo-Vaticana of Joseph Simon Assemannus. That learned 
Maronite was dispatched in the year 1715, by pope CJcUient XI. to visit the monasteries of 
Egypt and Syria, in search of MSS. His four folio volumes published at 1^011101719—1728, 
contain a part only, though perhaps the mo«rt valuable, of his extensive project. .a nallv« 
and as a scholar, he possessed the Syiiac literature ; and, though a dcpciiaciit 0^ Kome, tie 
wishe.s to be moderate and candid. 

* * * 
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their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of the threii 
chapters. Their dissenting brethren, less moderate, or more sincere, 
were crushed by the penal laws ; and as early as the reign of Justinian, 
it became difficult to find a church of Nestorians within the limits of 
the Roman empire. Beyond those limits they had discovered a new 
world, in which they might hope for liberty and aspire to conquest. 
In Persia, notwithstanding the resistance of the Magi, Christianity 
had struck a deep root, and the nations of the East reposed under its 
salutary shade. The cath-olk, or primate, rcbided in the capital : in 
kis synods, and in their dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, and 
clergy, represented the pomp and order of a regular hierarchy : they 
rejoiced in the increase of proselytes, who were converted from the 
Zendavesta to the Gospel, from the secular to the monastic life; and 
their zeal was stimulated by the presence of an artful and formidable 
enemy. The Persian church had been founded by the missionaries of 
Syria ; and their language, discipline, and doctrine, were closely in- 
terwoven with its original frame. The catholics were elected and 
ordained by their own suffragans; but their filial dependence on the 
patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons of the Oriental church.' 
In the Persian school of Edessa,” the rising generations of the faithful 
imbibed their theological idiom ; they studied in the Syriac version 
the 10,000 volumes of Theodore of Mopsucstia, and they revered the 
apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Neslorius, whose 
person and language were equally unknown to the nations beyond the 
Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas bishop of Edcssn, taught 
them to execrate the Egyptians, who, in the synod of Ephesus, had 
impiously confounded tlie two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice e.xpelled from the Athens of 
Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries inflamed by the double zeal 
of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, 
who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded the thrones 
of the East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of freedom, to avow 
a moral, rather than a physical, union of the two persons of Christ. 
Since the first preaching of the gospel, the Sassanian kings beheld 
with an eye of suspicion, a race of aliens and apostates, who had 
embraced the religion, and who might favour the cause, of the here- 
ditary foes of- their country. The royal edicts had often prohibited 
their dangerous correspondence with the Syrian clergy; the progress 
of the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes, and he 
listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted Nestorius 
as the friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity of his 
Christian subjects, by granting a just preference to the victims and 

* See the Arabic canons of Nice in the translation of Abraham Ecchelensis, No. 37, 38, 39, 

40. Conci!. ii. 335. ed. Venet. These vulgar titles, and Arabic^ aie both apocrypKal. 

The council of Nice enacted no more than 20 canons rilieudoret, Hist. Eccies. 1. i. c. 8.) ; 
and the remainder, 70 or 80, « ere collected from the synods of the Greek church. 'J'he Syriac 
edition of Mamthas is no longer extant (Asseman. Uiblio. Orien. i. 195. iii, 74.), and the 
Arabic version i.s mnrked with many recent intercalations. Yet this code contains many 
curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline ; and sii^ it is equally revered by all the extern 
communions, it was probably finished before the schism of the Nestorians and Jacobites 
(Fabric. Biblio. Grac. xL 363.). 

* Theodore the reader U. n, c. 5. 49. ad calcem Hist, Eccies.) has noticed this Persian 
school of Bdessa. Its ancient splendour, and the two sras of its downfall (a.d. 431 and 489), 
are clearly discussed by Asscmanui (Biblio. Orien. ii, 402. ill. 376, iv. 70. 9«4.). 
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eriemks of the Roman tyrant. The Nestorians composed a large 
majority of the cleigy and people : they were encouraged by the 
smile, and armed with the sword, of despotism; yet many of their 
weaker brethren were startled at the thought of breaking loose from 
the communion of the Christian world, and the blood of 7700 Mono- 
physites or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity of faith and discipline 
in the churches of Persia.’ Their ecclesiastical institutions are dis- 
tinguished by a liberal principle of reason, or at least of policy : the 
austerity of the cloystcr was relaxed and gradually forgotten ; houses 
of charity were endowed for the education of orphans and foundlings ; 
the law of celibacy, so forcibly recommended to the Creeks and Latins, 
was disregarded by the Persian clergy; and their number Was multi- 
plied (a.D. 500I by the public and reiterated nupti.als of the priests, the 
bishops, and even the patriarch himself. To this standard of natural 
and religious freedom, myriads of fugitives resorted from all the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was 
punished by the emigration of his most industrious subjects ; they 
transported into Persia the arts both of peace and war ; and those who 
deserved the favour, were promoted in the service, of a discerning 
monarch. The arms of Nushirvan and his fiercer grandson, were 
assisted with advice, and money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries 
who still lurked in their native cities of the East; their zeal was re- 
warded with the gift of the Catholic churches : but when those cities 
and churches were recovered by Hcrachus, their open profession of 
treason and heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm of 
their foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the Nestorians was 
often endangered, and sometimes overthrown, They were involved, 
in the common evils of Oriental despotism : their enmity to Rome 
could not always atone for their attachment to the gospel : and a 
colony of 300,000 Jacobites, the c.aptives of Apamea and Antioch, was 
permitted to erect an hostile altar in the face of the catholic, and in 
the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty, Justinian introduced 
some conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the toleration of 
Christianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the rights of con- 
science, was incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics who denied 
the authority of the holy synods : but he flattered himself that they 
would gradually perceive the temporal benefits of union with the 
empire and the church of Rome ; and if he failed in exciting their 
gratitude, he might hope to provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. 
In a later age, the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris and protected 
in Germany, by the superstition and policy of the most Christian 
kii^. 

From the conquest of Persia the priests carried their spiritual arms 
(a.D. 500 — 1200) to the north, the east, and the south ; and the sim- 
plicity of the gospel was fashioned and painted with the colours of the 
Syriac theology. In the sixth century, according to the report of a 

* A dissertation on the soxe of the Nestomns has swelled in the hands of Assemannl tfta 
folio volume of 050 page», and his learned researches are digested in the most lucid ordar. 
Besides this ivtn volume of ^e Bibliothec» Oriantalu, the extracts in the three precedWg 
tomea (i. S03, ii. 321— 463. iii. 64— 70* 378—395, &c, 403—408. 580—589.) majr be usefuUj* 
consults. 
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Nestotiaa traveller,' Christianity was successfully preached to the 
Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, 
the Medes, and the Elamites : the Barbaric churches, from the gulf of 
Persia to the Caspian sea, were almost infinite ; and their recent faith 
was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their monks and 
martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of the ocean, 
Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing multitude of 
Christians, and the bishops and clergy of those sequestered regions 
derived their ordination from the cathoLc of Babylon. In a subsequent 
age, the zeal of the Ncstorians overleaped the limits which had con- 
fined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians. 
The missionaries of Balch and Sainarcand pursued without fear the 
footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the 
camps of the valleys of I mans and the banks of the Selinga. They 
exposed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate shepherds : to those 
sanguinary warriors, they recommended humanity and repose. Yet a 
khan, whose power they vainly magnified, is said to have received at 
their hands the rites of baptism, and even of ordination ; and the fame 
of Prester or Presbyter J ohn= has long amused the credulity of Europe. 
The royal convert was indulged in the use of a portable altar ; but he 
dispatched an embassy to the patriarch, to inquire how, in the season 
of Lent, he should abstain from animal food, and how he might cele- 
brate the Eucharist in a desert that produced neither corn nor wine. 
In their progress by sea and land, the Ncstorians entered China by 
the port of Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the 
senators of Rome, who assumed with a smile the characters of priests 
and augurs, the mandarins, who affect in public the reason of philoso- 
phers, are devoted in private to every mode of popular superstition. 
They cheiislicd and they confounded the gods of Palestine and of 
India; but the propagation of Christianity awakened the jealousy of 
the state, and after a short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the 
foreign sect expired in ignorance and oblivion.^ Under the reign of 
the caliphs, the Ncstorian church was diffused from China to Jerusa- 

• Topog. Christ, ot Cosnias, surnamed Indicoplcustc, or the Indian navigator, 1 . iii. 17S 1 . xi. 
337. The enure work, of which some curious extracts may be found in Photius (cod, xxxvL a. 
ed. Hoeschel), Theveaot (in the ist Part of his Relations des VoynKcs, &c.), and Fabric, (Bibho. 
(Jraec. 1 . ui, c 25. 11. 603.), has been published by father Monif.iucon at Paris, 1707, in tlie 
Nova CoIIectio Palruiu (u. It was the design of the author to confute the impious 

heresy of lh<3<se who maintain that the earth is a globe, and not a flat oblong table, as it is re- 
presented in ihe Scriptures (I. iw 138 ). But the nonsense of the moik is mingled with the 
practical knowledge of the traveller, who performed his voyage ad. 522, and publibhed his 
book at Alexandria A. D. C47 (I. «. 140, Montfaucon, Prasfat. c. 2.). The Neslorianism of 
CoBmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, 
i. ao.h and is confirmed by Assemanni (Bibho. Onen. iv. 605.). * 

in hs long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, &.c. the story of Prester John 
evaporated in a monstrous table, of which some features have been borrowed from the Lama 
ofThibet (Hist- Geiieal. des 'J'atarcs, P. ii 42. Hist.de Gengiscan.p. 31.), and were ignor- 
antly transferred b« the Poitiigucsc to the emperor of Abyssinia (Ludolph. Hist. iBlhiop. 
Comment. 1 . ij. c. i ). Yet u is probable that in the xith and xiith centuries, Nestorian 
Christianity was professed in the horde of the Keraites {d’Herbelot. p. 256. ois oro Asse- 
ma^ iv. 468 ). V » V 

^ Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thirteenth century, is invincibly 
jwved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence (Assemanni, Biblio. 

^ Acad, des Inscnpt. xxx. p. 80a.). The inscription of Siganfu, 
which describes the fortunes of the Nesionaa church from the first mission a.d. 636, to Ae 
current year 781, is accused of forgery by La Croze, Voltaire, &c. who become the dupes ol 
their own cunning, while they are afraid of a Jesuitical frau^ 
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lern and Cyprus ; and their numbers, with those of the Jacobites, were 
computed to surpass the Greek and Latin communions.' Twenty-five 
metropolitans or archbishops composed their hierarchy, but several of 
these were dispensed, by the distance and danger of the way, from the 
duty of personal attendance, on the easy condition that eveiy six years 
they should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or patri- 
arch of Babylon, a vague appellation, which has been successively 
applied to the royal seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These 
remote branches are long since withered, and the old patriarchal trunk' 
is now divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the representatives, almost in 
lineal descent, of the genuine and primitive succession, the Josephs of 
Amida, who are reconciled to the church of Romc,^ and the Simeons 
of Van or Orraia, rvhose revolt, at the head of 40,000 families, was 
promoted in the sixteenth century by the Sophists of Persia. The 
number of 300,000 is allowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, 
who, under the name of Chaldarans or Assyrians, are confounded with 
the most learned or the most powerful nation of Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in 
India by St. Thomas.'* At the end (a.d. 883) of the ninth century, his 
shrine, pet haps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly visited 
by the ambassadors of Alfred, and their return with a cargo cf pearls 
and spices rewarded the zeal of the English monarch, who entertained 
the largest projects of trade and discovery.* When the Portuguese 
first opened the navig.ation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had 
been seated for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the difference of 
their character and colour attested the mixture of a foreign race. In 
arms, in arts, and possibly in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hin- 
dostan : the husbandmen cultivated the palm-tree, the merchants were 
enriched by the pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles 
of Malabar, and their hereditary privileges were respected by the 
gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. 
They acknowledged a Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even 
in temporal concerns, by the bishop of Angamala. He still asserted 
his ancient title of metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 

* jacobitre Ct Ncstoilanrc plurcs qiiam Crwcl ct Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol, 

1 vv. c 76 p loQi m the (jc-sta Dei per Francos, 'ihc numbers are given by Thomai>svn, 
Disc Ip. de I’Egliso, 1. 172. 

“ 'J'ho division of the p.Ttriarchate may be tiaced in the Biblio. Oricn of Assemanni, i 

523. li. 457. 111. 603. p. 621—623 IV 164 — J69. p. 423. p. 622 — 629. 

3 I'he pompons language of Knmc on the •>iibiiiission of a Ncstorian patriarch, i.*? elegantly 
represented 111 the viuh book of Fia-Paola, Dab>loti. Nineveh, Arbela, and the trophies m 
A lexander, lauris, and Kchatana, thc'iigiis and Indus. 

♦ The Indian missionary St. Thomas, an apostle, a Manichxan, or an Armenian merchant 

(La Croze, ChnH'ti.'inisnic dcs Zndcs, 1 57 — 70 ), was fnrnous, however, as early as the time of 
Jciom (ad IMaiccllam 148.) hfarcoPolo wasinformedon thespot that hesufTered martyr- 

dom in the city of Maabar, or Mchapour, a league only from Madras (d'Ativille, Eclaircisse- 
mens sur I'fndc, p. 125 ), where the Portuguese founded an episcopal chinch under the name 
of bt. I'hoine, and where the saint perlurnied an annual miracle, till he was silenced by the 
profane neighbourhood of the English (La Cro/c, ii. 7.}. 

5 Neither the author of the Saxon Chron. (a.d. 883) nor William of Malmsbury (dc Gest, 
Reg. Anghse, 1. n. c. 4 p 4a } were capable, in tlie twelfth century, of inventing this ex- 
traordinary fact ; they are incapable of explaining the motives and measures of Alfred ; and 
ihcir hasty notice serves only to provoke our curiosity. 'William, of Malmsbury fecks the 
diiTiciiltieii of the enterprise, quod qums m hoc ssccuto miretur; and 1 almost .suspect that 
the £np;lish ambassadors collected their cargo and legend m Egypt. The royal author ha» 
not ennehud his Orosius (Barruigton’s Misculanies) wi^ an Indian, as well as a ScandiaaviaA 
vuvage* 
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exercised in 1400 churches, and he was entrusted with the care of 
200,000 souls. Their religion would have rendered them the firmest 
and most cordial allies of the Portuguese (A.n. 1500), but the inquisi- 
tors soon discerned in the Christians of St. Thomas the unpardonable 
guilt of heresy and schism. Instead of owning themselves the subjects 
cjf the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch of the globe, 
they adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of the Nestorian 
patriarch ; and the bishops whom he ordained at Mosul, traversed the 
dangers of the sea and land to reach their diocese on the coast of 
Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy, the names of Theodore and Nestori- 
us were piously commemorated ; they united their adoration of the 
two persons of Christ ; the title of Mother of God was offensive to their 
ear, and they measured with scnipuloiis avarice the honours of the 
Virgin Mary, w'hom the superstition of the Latins had almost exalted 
to the rank of a Goildcss. When her im.agc was first presented to the 
disciples of St. Thom.rs, they indignantly exhumed, “ Wc arc Chris- 
“tians,not idolaters ! ” and ihcir simple devotion was content with the 
veneration of the cross. 'I'hcir separation from the western world had 
left them in ignorance of the improvements or corruptions of a thou- 
sand years; and their conformity with the faith and practice of the 
fifth century, would equally disappoint the prejudices of a Papist or a 
Protestant. It was the first care of the ministers of Rome to intercept 
all correspondence with the Nestorian patriarch, and several of his 
bishops expired in the prisons of the holy offiee. The flock, without a 
shepherd, was assaulted by the power of the Portuguese, the arts of 
the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, in 
his personal visitation of the coast of Malabar. The synod of Diam- 
per, at which he presided, consummated the pious work of the reunion, 
and rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline of the Roman 
church, without forgetting auricular confession, the strongest engine 
of ecclesiastical torture. The memory of Theodore and Ncstonus 
was condemned, and Malabar was reduced under the dominion of the 
pope, of the primate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see of Anga- 
mala or Cranganor. Sixty years (a.u. 1599 — 1663) of servitude and 
hypocrisy were patiently endured ; but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was sh.akcn by the courage and industry of the Dutch, the 
Nestorians asserted, with vigour and effect, the religion of their fathers. 
The Jesuits were incapable of defending the power which they had 
abused ; the arms of 40,000 Christians were pointed against their fall- 
ing tyrants ; and the Indianarchdeaconassumcdthecharacter of bishop, 
till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could be 
obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. Since the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, the Nestorian creed is freely professed on the coast of 
Malabar. The trading companies of Holland and England are the 
friends of toleration ; litit if oppression be less mortifying than con- 
tempt, the Christians of St. Thomas have reason to complain of the 
cold and silent indifference of their brethren of Europe.' 

* Conccraing the Chrii-tians of St. 'I'homas, see Assemannus, Biblio. Orient, iv. p. 391 — 407. 
4 p — 451 . Geddes’s Church History of Malabar; and, above all. La Croze, Histoirc du 
Cnustianisiae de3 Indes, 3 vols. izino, lai Haye. 1758, a learned and agreeable work. Xlicy 
have drawn from the same source, the Portuguese and Italian narratives ; and the prejudices 
oft! 3 Icsuits arc sufficiently corrected by those of the Protestants. 
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II. The histofy of the Monophysites is less copious and interesting 
than that of theiNestorians. Under thereigns of Zeno and Anastasius, 
their artful leaders surpnsed the ear of the ptince, usurped the thrones 
of the East, and crushed on its native soil the school of the Syrians. 
The rule of the Monophysite faith was defined with etquisite discre- 
tion by Severus patriarch of Antioch ; he condemned, m the style Of 
the Henoticon, the adverse hciesies of Nestonus and Eutyches, main- 
tained against the latter the reality of the body of Christ, and con- 
strained the Greelcs to allow that he ivas a liar who spoke truth.* But 
the approximation of ideas could not abate the vehemence of passion ; 
each party was the more astonished that then blind antagonist could 
dispute on so trifling a difference ; the tyrant of Syria enfoi ced the 
belief of his creed, and his reign was polluted with the blood of 350 
monks, who weie slam (a.d. 51S), not perhaps without provocation or 
resistance, under the walls of Apamea.’’ The successor of Anastasius 
replanted the orthodox standard m the East ; Sev crus fled into Egypt ; 
and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,’ who had escaped from the Nes- 
tonans of Persia, was suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paphlagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept fiom their thi ones, 800 
ecclesiastics were cast into prison,* and notwithstanding the ambiguous 
favour of Theodora, the Oriental flocks, deprived of their shepherds, 
must insensibly have been either famished or poisoned. In this spirit- 
ual distress, the expiring faction was revned, and united, and per- 
petuated, by the labours of a monk ; and the name of James Baradaius* 
has been preserved in the appellation of Jacobites, a familiar sound 
which may startle the ear of an English reader, Fiona the holy con- 
fessors in their prisop of Coiist.antinople, he leeeived the powers ot 
bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and the ordination of 80,000 
bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived from the same inexhaustible 
source. The speed of the rcalous missionary was promoted by the 
fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of the Arabs ; the doctrine and 
discipline of the Jacobites wcie secretly established m the dominions 
of Justinian; and each Jacobite was compelled to violate the laws and 
to hate the Roman legislator. The successors of Seveiats, while they 

* Oloit fj'TTcii' \//tu5ttA5j0i|S IS the expicssion of nieodorc, ill his treatise of the Incar- 
nation, p 245 247 ashc IS quoted by La Crore (Hist duChnstiani<?med’Lthiopic etd’Aimenie, 
P 35 }» wlio exclaim'^, perhaps Coo hastily, **Quel pitoynble raisozineinuit ' ’ Renaudot has 
touched (Hist Patriarch Alex p 127 — 138 ) the Oriental accounts nf Severus and his 
authentic creed may be found in the epistle of John the Jaco'uie palriaicli of Antioch, m the 
xth century, to his brother Menms of Alcxindrii (Ashman IJihho Oricii ii j^a ) 

' Lpist Aichimandi itarum ct Alonachoium Syria. ^u.undde ad I'apaiii Iloimisdani, Coned. 
V 598 1 he courage of .St Sibas, ut leo ammosus justify the suspicion that the arms of 

these monks were not always spiritual or defensive (Baron a i> 513. No 7, &c ) 

3 Asscinanm (Bibho Oncti 11 10) and La Croze (ChnsiuniMue d Lthiopie^ p 36 ) will 
supply the history of Xciuias, or Philoxcnus, bishop of M ibug, or Hierapulib, in Syiia, 
lie was a perfect master of the Syriac langu.«ge, and the author or editor of a version of tho 
New 1 cslamciit 

< The names and titles of 54 bishops who were exiled by Justin are preserved in the Chrnn 
of Dionysius (apud 4 ^eman com ii 54 ) Severus was pcrgonally summoned to ConstiiUin- 

— for his trial, s.Tys Liberat (Brev c 19) — that his tongue might be cut out, 'inj s 
Lva.i'iiiis n IV c IV ) The prudent patriarch did not stay to examine the difference. This 
ecIcsiislicTl revolution is fixed by Pagi to Sept A d 518 (Cntica, 11 506 ) 

3 I'he obscure history of James, or Jacobus liartulasus, or Zaiizalus, may be gathered from 
Eutych (Annal 11 144 k Rennudot (Hist Partiarch Alex p 133 ), and Asseinanuus (Bibiio 
Onen 1. p 424 11 p 02 — Oq 324 — 332 p 414. m p 385 — 388 ) He seems to be unknown 
to the Greek') 'Ihc Jacobites themselves had rather deduce their name and iH.digic« 
from St James the apostle. 
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Iiirkcd in convents or villages, while they sheltered their proscribed 
heads in the caverns of hermits, or the tents of the Saracens, still as- 
serted, as they now assert, their indefeasible right to the title, the 
rank, and the prerogatives of patriarch of Antioch : under the milder 
yoke of the infidels, they reside about a league from Merdin, in the 
pleasant monastery of Zapharan, which they have embellished with 
cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The secondary, though honourable, 
place, is filled by the mnphrian, who, in his station at Mosul itself, 
defies tlie Ncstonan cntholk with whom he contests the supremacy of 
the East. Under the patriarch and the maphrian, 150 archbishops 
and bishops have been counted in the different ages of the Jacobite 
church ; but the order of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and the 
greater part of their dioceses is confined to the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which are 
often visited by the patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants and 
industrious mechanics, but the multitude derive their scanty susten' 
r.nce from their daily labour : and poverty, as well as superstition, may 
impose their excessive fasts; five annual Icnts, during which, both the 
clergy and laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, but even from the 
taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their present numbers are esteemed 
from 50,000 to 80,000 souls, the remnant of a populous church, which 
has gradually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. 
Yet in that long period, some strangers of merit have been converted 
to the Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius' 
primate of the East, so truly eminent both in his life and death. In 
his life, he was an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a 
poet, physician, and historian, a subtle philosopUei, and a moderate 
divine. In his death, his funeral was attended by his rival, the Nes- 
torian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who forgot 
their disputes, and mingled their tears over the grave of an enemy. 
The sect which was honoured by the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, 
however, to sink below the level of their Ncstorian brethren. The 
superstition of the Jacobites is more .abject, their fasts more rigid,' 
their intestine divisions are more mimcrous, and their doctors (as far 
as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) arc more icmote from the 
precincts of reason. Something may possibly be allowed for the 
rigour of the Monophysite theology; much more for the superior in- 
fluence of the monastic order. In Syria, in Egypt, in /Ethiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by the austerity of their 
penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or dead they are 
worshipped as the favourites of the Deity; the crosier of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands ; and they assume the 
government of men, while they are yet recking with the habits and 
prejudices of the cloyster.^ 


The account of Ins person and writings is perh-nps the roost curious article in the Eiblio- 
theca of Asscinsnuus (ii. p 244—331. under the name of Cr/gorius Uar-Hebnens). La Crore 
(Ctinstianisme d'Etluopie, p. 5,3—63.) ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards against the 
j€tt ish blood which secretly defile.s their church and state. 

1 his excessive abstinence is censured by Xa 0*020 (p. 352 and even by llie Syrian 
Assetnannus (1. aa6, ii 304 ) 

^1 he state of the Monophysiics is excellently illustrated in a dissertation at the beginning 
cf the ud. volume of Assemannus, which contains 14a pages. The Syriac Chronicle (rf Gr^ory 
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III. In the style of the Oriental Qiristians, the Monothelites of ever* 
age are described under the appellation of Maronite^,^ a name whicK 
has been insensibly transferred from an hermit to a monastery, from a 
monastery to a nation. Maron, a saint or savage of the fifth century, 
displayed his religious madness in Syria; the rival cities of Apamea 
and Emesa disputed his relics, a stately church v/as erected on his 
tomb, and 600 of his disciples united their solitary cells on the banks 
of the Orontes. In the controversies of the incarnation, they nicely 
threaded the orthodox line between the sects of N estorius and Eutyches ; 
but the unfortunate question of one will or opeiation in the two natures 
of Christ, was generated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the 
emperor Heraclius, was rejected as a Maronite from the walls o( 
Emesa ; he found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren ; and theii 
theological lessons were repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of this venerable school were pro- 
pagated among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by 
Macarius patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the synod of Con- 
stantinople, that sooner tlian subscribe the two wills of Christ, he 
would submit to be hewn piece-meal and cast into the sea.“ A similar 
or a less cruel mode of persecution soon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, while the glorious title of Mardaites^ or rebels, 
was bravely maintained by the hardy natives of mount Libanus. 
John Maron, one of the most learned and popular of the monks, as- 
sumed the character of patriarch of Antioch ; his nephew Abraham, 
at the head of the Maronites, defended their civil and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. The son of the orthodox Constantine 
pursued, with pious hatred, a people of soldiers, who might have stood 
the bulwark of his empire against the common foes of Christ and of 
Rome. An army of Greeks invaded Syiia; the monastery of St. 
Maron was destroyed with fire; the bravest chieftains were betrayed 
and murdered, and 12,000 of their followers were transplanted to the 
distant frontiers of Ariiicnia and Thrace. Yet the humble nation of the 
Maronites has survived the empire of Constantinople, and they still 
enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free religion and a mitigated 
servitude. 1 heir domestic governors are chosen among the ancient 
nobility; the patriarch in his monastery of Canobin, still fancies him- 
self on the throne of Antioch; 9 bishops compose his synod, and 150 
priests, who retain the liberty of marriage, aio entrusted with the care 
of 100,000 souls. Their country extends from the ridge of mount 
Libanus to the shores of Tripoli; and the gradual descent affords, in 
a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, from the Holy Cedars, 

Bar-Heljrxu>i, nr Abulplumg. (Itiblio. Oiien. ii. 321—463.), pumues ibe double scries of lh« 
Nestorian catholics and the fnaphnans of the Jacobite*;. 

* The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from Eutj’cli. (Annal. ii. 191. ad?. 
332.) ; and many similar passages which may be found in the methodical table of Pocock. He 
was not actuated by any prejudice again;>t the Maronittii of the xth cciuiiry ; and wc may 
believe a Melclutc, whose testimony is confirmed by ihc Jacobites and Latins. 

® Concil. VII. 780. The I^lonotheLte catibc was supported with firmness and subtlety by 
Constantine, a Syrian pnest of Apamea fp 1040 ). 

3 Thcophan, (Chron. p. 205. 300. 302. 306.) and Cedrcnus(p. 437. 440,) relate the exploits of 
the RJardaites : the name (Mard, in Syriac reM/avi/Jis explained by La Roque (Voyage de 
la Syrie, ii. 53.] ; the dates arc fixed by Pagi (a.d, 676, No. 4—14 a i\ 685, No. 3 , 4.) ; and 
even the obscure story of the patriarch John Maron (Asscinan. Libhot. Onen, i 496.) 
trates> from the year 686 to 707, tlie troubles of mount Libanus. 
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erect Under the weight of snow,' to the vine, the mulberry, and the 
olive trees ,of the fruitful valley. In the i2th century, the.Maronites, 
abjuring the Monothelite error, were reconciled to the Latin churches 
of Antioch and Rome,“ and the same alliance has been frequently re- 
newed by the ambition of the popes and the distress of the Syrians. 
But it may reasonably be questioned, whether their union has ever 
been perfect or sincere ; and the learned Maronites of the college of 
Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from the guilt 
of heresy and schism.^ 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians < had signalized 
their attachment to the religion and empire of the Christians. The 
disorders of their country, and their ignorance of the Greek tongue, 
prevented their clergy from assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and 
they floated 84 years ^ in a state of indifference or suspense, till their 
vacant faith was finally occupied by the missionaries of Julian of 
Halicarnassus,*^ who in Egypt, their common exile, had been van- 
quished by the arguments or the influence of his rival Severus, the 
Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians alone are the 
pure disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, who has been re- 
nounced by the greater part of his spiritual progeny. They alone per- 
severe in the opinion, that the manhood of Christ was created, or ex- 
isted without creation, of a divine and incorruptible substance. Their 
adversaries reproach them with the adoration of a phantom ; and they 
retort the accusation, by deriding or execrating the blasphemy of the 
Jacobites, who impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, 
even the natural efl'ects of nutrition and digestion. The religion of 
Armenia could not derive much glory from the learning or the power 
of its inhabitants. The royalty expired with the origin of their schism, 
and their Christian kings, who arose and fell in the thirteenth century 
on the confines of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins and the vassals 

* IntUe last century so large cedars stjll remained (Voj’a^c de la Roque, i, 68 ) ; at prc‘’enl 
they arc reduced to 4 oi j (Volney, i 26*.). 'I’hcsc tiecs, so/amous m Sciipture, were gnat 'led 
by cxconiinunicatioii : the wood was sparingly borrowed for small crosses, &:c. ; ati annual 
mass was chaunted under their shade, and tliey were endowed by the Syrians with a sens* 
itive power of erecting tlieir branches to repel the snow, lo which mount Libamis is less 
faithful than it is painted by lacitus: inter aiJoics opaciim hdumque mvibus — a daiinc incta* 
[ilior (Hist. V. 6,). 

“ The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gcsiis Dei per Fiancos, 1 . xxii. c. 8. p. 1022.) 
IS copied or confiimcd by Jacques de Viira (Hist Hierosolym 1 . ii. c 77 p. 1093,). Hut this 
unnatural league c>r)ired wjth the power of the Franks: and Abulpharaguis (who ditd in 
12S6] considers the Naroiutes as a sect of Monothelites (HibUo. Oricn u. 292.) 

3 1 find a description and history oftheMaroiiilcs in ihcVoy dc la Syne et duMont Liban 
par la Roque (a voU in aamo, Amsterdam, 17:* 5. paniculaily i p 4.2—47. p. 174—154. ii. p. 
ic^iao.) . In the ancient part he copies the piejudices of Nairon and the other Maronites of 
Rome, which Abscinanmis is afiaid to renounce, and ashamed to sirpport. Jablonski (Iiislitut. 
Hist. CiirLst. Ill x86.), Niebuhr {Voyage dc I Aiabie, &c. ii. 34(1, 370—381.), and, above all, 
the judicious Volnev (Voy. cn F.aypte et eu Syne, h 8 — 31. Paris, 1787b maybe consulted. 

^ ^ The religion of the Armenians is briefly dcbciibcd by La Cro^e (Hist, du Christ, de 
.'Eihiope et dc I’Amenie, p. 269—402.). He refers to the great Arinenun History of Gala- 
jius (3 vols. in fol. Rome, 1650—1661). and comtiicnds the state of Ariiienia m vol. 3 of Nouv. 
Mem. dea Miss, du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must have sterling merit when it is 
praised by La Croic. 

® The schism of the Armenians is placed 84 ycaTs after the council of Chalcedon (Pagi, 
Cntica, ad a.d. 535L It was consummated at the end of 17 years ; and it is from the year of 
Christ 552 that we date the ara of the Armenians (I'Aft de verifier les Dates, p. xxxv ). 

1 he sentinrents and success of Julian of Halicarnassus may be seen in Liperat. (Brev, c. 
■ 9 -'» Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. AIca. p. 132. 303.), and Aaseniannus (Biblio. Orien. ii. Dis* 
icit. de Monoph}^iti% viii. 986 ]. 
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of the Turkish sultan of I6onium. The helpless nation has seldoiB 
been permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of servitude. From the 
earliest period to the present hour, Armenia has been the theatre of 
perpetual war ; the lands between Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled 
by the cruel policy of the Sophies ; and myriads of Christian families 
were transplanted, to perish or to propagate in the distant provinces 
of Persia. Under the rod of oppression, the zeal of the Armenians is 
fervent and intrepid : they have often preferred the crown of martyr- 
dom to the white turban of Mahomet; they devoutly hate the error 
and idolatry of the Greeks; and their transient union with the Latins 
is not less devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops whom their pa- 
triarch offered at the feet of the Roman pontiff.' The catholic or 
patriarch of the Armenians resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, 
three leagues from Lrivan. Forty-seven archbishops, each of whom 
may claim the obedience of four or live suffragans, arc consecrated by 
his hand ; but the far g-rcater part are only titular prelates, who dignify 
with their presence and service the simplicity of his court. As soon 
as they have performed the liturgy, they cultivate the garden ; and 
our bishops will hear with surprise, that the austerity of their life in- 
creases in just proportion to the elevation of their rank. In the 80,000 
towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the patiiarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fifteen ; but the 
annual amount of 600,000 crowns is insufficient to supply the incessant 
demands of charity and tribute. Since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative share of the 
commerce of the East : in their return from Europe, the caravan 
usually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars are enriched 
with the fruits of their patient industry; and the faith of Eutyches is 
preached in their recent congregations of Barbary and Poland,® 

V. In the icst of the Roman empire, the despotism of the prince 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. But 
the stubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained their opposition to 
the synod of Clialcedon, and the policy of juslinian condescended to 
expect and to seize the opportunity of discord. The Monophysite 
church of Alexandria ^ was torn by the disputes of the corruptibles 
and incorruptihles, and on the death of the patriarch, the two factions 
upheld (a.d. 537 — 568) their respective candidates.* Gaian was the 
disciple of Julian, Theodosius had been the pupil of Severus: the 
claims of the former were supported by the consent of the monks and 
senators, the city and the province ; the latter depended on the priority 
of his ordination, the favour of the empress Theodora, and the arms 
oltlie eunuch Narses, which might have been used in more honourable 

* See a remarkable fact of llie xiilli cenluiy in the Hlstoiy of Nicelas Choniates (p. 258.) 
Yet 300 years before, I’hnt (Epihtol 11. 49. cd. Montacul) Jiad gloried m the conversion of toe 
Armenians — A-UTpeutt ay)fxtpon 

“ The travelling Armenians arc m the way cf every traveller, and their mother church U 
on the hi^h'ioad between Con.stantinople and Ispahan : for their present state, Fabric. (Lux 
E\angehi, &c c. xxxviii. 40.), Olcarxus ( 1 . iv. c. 40.), Chardin (ii, 23a.}, Tournefort (lettr® 
XX ), and, above all, Tavernier (l 28 — 37. 510 — 5x8.}, that rambling jew^er, who bad read 
iiotlniig*, blit had seen so much and so well. 

3 'The liiAtory of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioscoi'us to Benjoinis, is talecJO frcMD 
Keuaudot (p. 114 — 164.), and Annals of Kuiychius, v. 2, 

^ Liberal. Jlrcv. c. 20 23. Victor. Chron. p. 339, 33a Procop. Aiiecdot. c. 27. 
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warfare. The exile of the ptmular candidate to Carthage and Sar- 
dinia, inflamed the ferment of Alexandria ; and after a schism of 170 
years, the Gaianites still revered the memory and doctrine of their 
founder. The strength of numbers and of discipline was tried in a 
desperate and bloody conflict ; the streets were fiUed with the dead 
bodies of citizens and soldiers; the pious women, ascending the 
roofs of their houses, showered down every sharp or ponderous 
utensil on the heads of the enemy; and the final victory of N arses 
was owing to the flames, with which he wasted the third capital of 
the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian had not conquered 
in the cause of an heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily though 
gently removed ; and Paul of Tanis, an orthodox monk, was raised 
(a.D. 538) to the throne of Athanasius. The powers of government 
were strained in his support; he might appoint or displace the dukes 
and tribunes of Egypt; the allowance of bread which Diocletian had 
granted, was suppressed, the churches were shut, and a nation of 
schismatics was deprived at once of their spiritual and earn.!! food. 
In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated by the zeal and revenge 
of the people; and none except his servile Mclchites would salute 
him as a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet such is the blindness of 
ambition, that, when Paul was expelled on a charge of murder, he 
solicited, with a bribe of 700 pounds of gold, his restoration to the 
same station of hatred and ignominy. His successor Apoilinans en- 
tered (a.D. 551) the hostile city in military array, alike qualified for 
prayer or for battle. His troops, underarms, were distributed through 
the streets; the gates of the cathedral were guarded, and a chosen 
band was stationed in the choir to defend the person of their chief. 
He stood erect on his throne, and throwing aside the upper garment of 
a warrior, suddenly appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the 
robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment held them mute ; 
but no sooner had Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than 
a volley of curses, and invectives, and stones, assaulted the odious 
minister of the emperor and the synod. A charge was instantly 
sounded by the successor of the apostles ; the soldiers waded to their 
knees in blood ; and 200,000 Christians are said to have fallen by the 
sword : an incredible account, even if it be extended from the slaughter 
of a day to the 18 years of the reign of Apollinaris. Two succeeding 
patriarchs, Eulogius ‘ (a.d. 580) and John" (a.d, 609), laboured in the 
conversion of heretics, with arms and arguments more worthy of their 
evangelical profession. The theological knowledge of Eulogius was 
displayed in many a volume, which magnified the errors of Eutyches 
and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of 
St. Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the f.ithers of Clial- 

* Euloghis, who had been j monk of Antiocli, was more conspicuous for subtlety than elo- 
quence He proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gnianiies and Theodosinns, ought nol 
to be reconciled : that the same proposition may be orthodox in the mouth of St Cyril, here- 
tical in that of Sevenis ; that the oppo.site assertions of St. Leo are equally true, &c His 
wntings are no longer extant, except m the Extracts of Pnutius, who had perused them 
with care and satisfaction, cod. ceviu. eexxv, ccxxvi, ccxxvii ccxxx. cclxxx. 

“ Life of John the eleemosynary by his Contemporary Leontius, bishop of NeapoUs in Cy- 
prtis, who.ie Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflect^ in the Latin version of Baron (a d. 
6x0, No, 9, A.D C'2o, No. 8.). (Critica, ii. 763.) and Fabric. fJ v. c. ii. vii. 434.} have 

Mde some critical observations. 
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cedon. The bounteous alms of John tlie eleemosynary were dictated 
by superstition, or benevolence, or policy. Seven thousand five hun- 
dred poor were maintained at his expence ; on his accession, he found 
8000 pounds of gold in the treasury of the church; he collected 
10,000 from the liberality of the faithful ; yet the primate could boast 
in his testament, that he left behind him no more than the third part 
of the smallest of the silver coins. The churches of Alexandria were 
delivered to tire Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was pro- 
scribed in Egypt, and a law was revived which excluded the natives 
from the honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Egyptian chuich. Theodosius had resisted 
the threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit of an apostle or 
an enthusiast. “ Such,” replied the patriaich, “ were the offers of the 
*• tempter when be showed the kingdoms of the earth. But my soul 
“ is far dearer to me than life or dominion. The churches are m the 
“ hands of a prince who can kill the body ; but my conscience is my 
“ own ; and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will stedfastly adhere to the 
“ faith of my holy predecessors, Athanasius, C^rii, and Dioscorus. 
“ Anathema to the tome of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon ! Ana- 
“ theina to all who embrace their creed ! Anathema to them now and 
“forevermore! Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, naked 
“ shall I descend into the grave. Let those who love God, follow me 
“ and seek their salvation.” After comforting his brethren, he em- 
barked for Constantinople, and sustained, in six successive interviews, 
the almost irresistible weight of the royal presence. His opinions 
were favourably entertained in the palace and the city; the influence 
of Theodora assured him a safe conduct and honourable dismission ; 
and he ended liis days, though not on the throne, yet in the bosom, ol 
his native country. On the news of his death, Apollinaris indecently 
feasted the nobles and the clergy; but his joy was checked by the in- 
telligence of a new election; and while he enjoyed the wealth of 
Alexandria, his rivals reigned in the monasteries of Thebais, and 
were maintained by the voluntary oblations of the people. A per- 
petual succession of patriarchs arose from the ashes of Theodosius ; 
and the Monophysitc churches of Syria and Egypt were united by 
the name of Jacobites and the communion of tlie faith. But the 
same faith, which has been confined to a narrow sect of the Syrians, 
was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation ; who, 
almost unanimously, rejected the decrees of the s> nod of Chalcedon. 
A thousand years were now elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a 
kingdom, since the conquerors of Asia and Europe had trampled on 
the ready necks of a people, whose ancient wisdom and power ascends 
beyond the records of history. The conflict of zeal and persecution 
rekindled some sparks of their national spirit. They abjured, with a 
foreign heresy, the manners and language of the Greeks : every Mel- 
chite, in their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the alli- 
ance of marriage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a 
deadly sin ; the natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor ; and 
his orders, at a distance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under the 
pressure of military force. A generous effort might have redeemed 
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the religion and liberty of Egypt, and Tier 600 monasteries might have 
poured forth their myriads of holy rvarriors, for whom death should 
,have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But experience 
has proved the distinction of active and passive courage ; the fanatic 
who endures without a groan the torture of the rack or the stajee, 
would tremble and fly before the face of an armed enemy. The pusil- 
lanimous temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a change of 
masteis; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his 
reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precarious respite. The vic- 
tory of Hcraclius renewed and aggravated the persecution, and the 
patriarch again escaped from Alexandria to the desert. In his flight, 
Benjamin (A.n. 625 — 6&1) was encouraged by -a voice, which bade him 
expect, at the end of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, marked 
like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient rite of circumcision. 
The character of these deliverers, and the nature of the deliverance, 
will be hereafter explained ; .and I shall step over the interval of eleven 
centuries to observe the present misery of the Jacobites of Egypt. 
The populous city of Cairo affords a residence or rather a shelter for 
their indigent patriarch, and a remnant of ten bishops : forty monas- 
teries have survived the inroads of the Arabs ; and the progress of 
servitude and apostasy has reduced the Coptic nation to the despic- 
able number of 25,000 or 30,000 families;' a race of illiterate beg- 
gars, whose only consolation is derived from the superior wretchedness 
of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive congregation.’ 

VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Caesars, or a slave to the 
khalifs, still gloried in the filial oltedience of the kings of Nubia and 
^Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magnifying their greatness ; 
and it was boldly asserted that they could bring into the field 100,000 
horse, with an equal number of camels tlmt their hand could pour 
or restrain the waters of the Nile and the peace and plenty of Egypt 
was obtained, even in this world, by the intercession of the patriarch. 
In exile at Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to liis patroness 
the conversion of the black nations of Nubia, 5 from the tropic of 


* Thi«i number is taken from the curiaus Rccherchcs sur Ic-S Egyptiens et les Chinois (li, 

192.), and appears more probable ih.in the 600,000 ancient, or 15,000 modem, Copts of Ge- 
melli Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Protestant p.itriarch of ConstfinUnoplc, laments that those 
heretics were ten tunes, moic numerous than. Ins orthodox Greeks, ingeniously applying the 
TToWai Kfv 6 i\ioia'To oivoxoio of Homer (Iliad il. 128.), the most perfect expres- 

sion of contempt (Fabric. Lu.v Evangehi, 740 1 . 

* 'I'he liL'.tory of the Copts, their religion, manners, &c. may be found in the Abb6 Renau- 
dot's motley work, neither a translation nor an original ; the Chron. Orient, of Petei , a Jaco^ 
itc; in the two versions of Abraham Ecchcllensis, Paris, 1651; and John Simon Asseman, 
Venet. 1729. These annals descended no lower than the xiiith century. The more recent 
accounts must be seuiclied for in the travellers into Egypt, and the Noiiv. Mem. des Miss de 
Levant. In the last century, Joseph Abudaenus, a native of Cairo, published at Oxford, in 
thirty pages, a slight Hlsloria Jacofcitaruin, 147 post 150. 

3 About the year 737. Kciiaudot, Hist. Patruirch. Alex. p. 221, 222. Elmacin, Hist. 
Saracen, p. 99. 

Ludolph, Hist. ASthlopic. ct Comment. 1 . i. c. 8. Renaudot, Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 480. 
This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice of tlie Copts, the pride of the 
Abyssmians, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, has not even the semblance of 
truth. The rams of ACthiopu do not. in the increase of the Nile, consult the will of the 
monarch. If the river appnjaches, at Napata, within three days’ journey of the Red Sea 
(d’Aoville's Maps), a canal that should divert its course ivould demand, and most probably 
surpaw, the power of the Caesars. 

5 The Abyssinians, who still prc.serve the features and olive complexion of the Arab.s, afford 
0 proof that eooo years arc not sufficient to change the colour of the human race. The Nu« 
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Cancer, to the confines of Abyssinia. Her design was suspected and 
emulated by the more orthodox emperor. The rival missionaries, a 
Melchite and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time ; but the empress, 
from a motive of love or fear, was more effectually obeyed; and the 
Catholic priest was detained by the president of Thebais, while the 
king of Nubia and his court were hastily baptized in the faith of Dios- 
corus. The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour ; but when he accused the heresy and treason of the Egyptians, 
the negro convert was instructed to reply that he would never abandon 
his bretllren the true believers, to the persecuting ministers of the synod 
of Chalcedon. — Assetnan. Bibliot. Orient, i. 329. During several ages, 
the bishops of Nubia were named and consecrated by the Jacobite 
patriarch of Alexandria : as late as the twelfth century, Christianity 
prevailed ; and some rites, some ruins, are still visible in the savage 
towns of Sennaar and Dongola.' But the Nubians at length executed 
their threats of returning to the worship of idols ; and they hatte finally 
preferred the triumph of the Koran to the abasement of the Cross. A 
metaphysical religion may appear too refined for the capacity of the 
negro race : yet a black or a parrot might be taught to repeat the 
“words of the Chalccdonian or Monophysitc creed. 

Christianity was (a.d, 530, &c.) more deeply rooted in the Abyssin- 
ian empire; and, although the correspondence has been sometimes 
interrupted above 70 or 100 years, the mother-church of Alexandria 
retains her colony in a state of perpetual pupillage. Seven bishops 
once composed the Ethiopic synod : had their number amounted to 
ten, they might have elected an independent primate, and one of their 
kings was ambitious of promoting his brother to the ecclesiastical 
throne. But the event was foreseen, the increase was denied ; the 
episcopal office has been gradually confined to the abunn,‘ the head 
and author of the Abyssinian priesthood; the patriarch supplies each 
vacancy with an Egyptian mor.k; and the character of a stranger 
appears more venerable in the eyes of the people, less dangerous 
in those of the monarch. In the sixth century, when the schism of 
Egypt w'as confirmed, the rival chiefs, with their patrons, Justinian 
and Theodoia, strove to outstrip each other in the conquest of a remote 
and independent province. The industry of the empress was again 
victorious, and the pious Theodora has established in that sequestered 
church the faith and discipline of the Jacobites.^ Encompassed on 

bians, an Af-Ic.an race, are pure necroes, as black as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat 
ii jses, thick Ups, and woolly hair (lluffon. Hist. Natvir. v. 117. 143, 144. 166 aro, ed. 1 «no, 
V ins, 1769). “I he nncicnts beheld, without much attention, the extraoidiuary phsenohiftnon 
winch has exercised the philosophers and theolopfians of modern times 

^ The Christianity of the N ibnns ^ d. 1153. attested by the sherif a! Edrisi, falsely 
described under the name of the Nubian f^eogiapher (p 18 who represents them as a nation 
of Jacobites. 'Ihe rays of historical light that twinkle in the history of Renaudot (p. 178-. 
2^0—224. 281—286. 405. 434. 451. 464.) are all previous lo this sera. See the modern stale in 
the Lettres Edifiantes (Rccueil, iv ) and Biisching (ix. 152 par Bercngcr), 

. . abuna Is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of patriarch. The Abys- 
sinians acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their chief is no more than a metropolitan 
or national primate (Ludolph, Hist, ,®lhiopic. et Comment. 1 , iii. c. 7.). The seven bishops ol 
Kenaudot (p. str-), who existed a d 1131, are unknown to the historian. 

3 I know not why Assemannns (Bibho, Orien 11. 384.) should call in question these prob* 
able missions of Theodora into Nubia and i^ithiopia. The slight notices of Abyssinia tiU the 
year 1500 are supplied by Jienaudot ip. 33^-34*. 38a. 405. 443, &c. 45s. 456. 463. 475. 

4^ Sii* 525* 559— 5^4.} from the Coptic writers. The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect 
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all sides by the enemies of their religion, the Ethiopians slept near 
looo years, forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotten. ITiey 
were awakened by the Portuguese, who (a.d. 1525 — i 55 o)> turning the 
southern promontory of Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, 
as irthey had descended through the air from a distant planet. In 
the first moments of their intertdew, the subjects of Rome and Alex- 
andria observed the resemblance, rather than the difference, of their 
faith ; and each nation expected the most important benefits from an 
alliance with their Christian brethren. In their lonely situation, the 
Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 
which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed.to navigate the rivers 
of Africa; the ruins of Axuine were deserted, the nation was scattered 
in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, was content, both in 
peace and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. Conscious 
of their own indigence, the Abyssinians had formed the rational pro- 
ject of importing the arts and ingenuity of Europe;' and their am- 
bassadors at Rome and Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony of 
smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, 
for the use of their country. But the public danger soon called for 
the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers to defend an unwar- 
like people from the Barbarians who ravaged the inland country, and 
the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the sea-coast in more formid- 
able array. Ethiopia was saved by 450 Portuguese, who displayed 
in the field the native valour of Europeans, and the artificial powers 
of the musquet and cannon. In a moment of terror, the emperor had 
promised to reconcile himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith ; a 
Latin patriarch reprcaanted the supremacy of the pope;“ the empms, 
enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to contain more gold 
than the mines of America ; and the wildest hopes of avarice and zeal 
were built on the willing submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted, were forsworn on the return 
of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken constancy 
to the Mono])hysite faith; their languid belief was inflamed by the 
exercise of dispute ; they branded the Latins with the name of Arians 
and Nestpiians, and imputed the adoration of /ozir gods, to those 
who separated the two natures -of Christ. Fremona, a place of wor- 
ship, or rather of exile, w.as (a.d. 1557) assigned to the Jesuit mission- 
aries. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their theological 
learning, and the decency of their manners, inspired a barren esteem ; 
but they were not endowed with the gift of miracles,’ and they vainly 
solicited a reinforcement of European troops. The patience and dex- 

‘ Ludolph. Hist jElhiop, t iv. e. s. the most necessary arts are now exercised by the 
Jews, and the foreign trade is in the hands of the Armenians. What Gregory principally 
admired and envied w.is ilie n’ ‘•try of Europe — artes et opificia. 

® John Bermudez, whose reluion, printed at Lisbon, i^ 6 g, was translated into English bV 
Purchase (Pilgrims, I.mi.c 7.p. 1 149.), arid from thence into Frertch by La Croze (Chnsiiun. 
d’Ethiopie, p. 02 — 265 The piece is cunous ; but the author may be suspected of deceiv- 
ing Abyssinia, Kome, and Portugal. His title to the rank of patriarch is dark and doubtful 
(Ludolph. Comment No lox. p 473). 

3 Religio Romuna .... nec precibus patrum nec miraculis ab ipsls edilis sufFulcIebatur, is 
the imconlradicled assurance of the devout emperor Susneus to his patriarch Mender (Ludolph. 
Comment. No. 136. p. 539 ; : and such assurances should be preciously kept as an antidoto 
agaii.&t any marveUons u-gendf. 
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terlty of 40 years, at length obtained a more favourable audience, and 
two emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded that Rome could ensure 
the temporal and everlasting happiness of her votaries. The first of 
these royal converts lost his crown and his life ; and the rebel army 
was sanctified by the abuna, who hurled an anathenA at the apostate 
and absolved his subjects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of 
Zadenghel was revenged by the courage and fortune of Susneus, who 
ascended the throne under the name of Segued, and more vigorously 
prosecuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After the amusement 
of some unequal combats between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, 
the enjperor declared (a.d. 1626) himself a proselyte to the synod of 
Chalcedon, presuming that his clergy and people would embrace 
without delay the religion of their prince. The liberty of choice was 
succeeded by a law, which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of 
the two natures of Christ : the Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to 
play on the Sabbath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, re- 
nounced his connexion with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, 
Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of jEthiopia, accepted in. the 
name of Urban VI II. the homage and abjuration of his penitent. “ I 
“ confess,”said the emperor on his knecs,“ I confess that the pope is the 
“ vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of the 
“world. To him 1 swear true obedience, and at his feet 1 offer my 
“ person and kingdom.” A similar oath was repeated by his son, his 
brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the court : the 
Latin patriarch was invested with honours and w’calth j and his mis- 
sionaries erected their churches or citadels m the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal indis- 
cretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of the gospel and the 
policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome 
and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice of 
circumcision, which health rather than superstition had first invented in 
the climate of /Pithiopia.' A new baptism, a new ordination, was in- 
flicted on the natives ; and they trembled with horror when the most 
holy of the dead were torn from their graves, where the most illustrious 
of the living were excommunicated by a foreign priest. In the defence of 
their religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in arms with desperate 
but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were extinguished in the blood 
of the insurgents : two abunas were slain in battle, whole legions were 
slaughtered m the field, or suffocated in their caverns ; and neither 
merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save from an ignominious death the 
enemies of Rome. But the victorious monarch was finally subdued 
by the constancy of the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his 
most faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice of pity, of reason, 
perhaps of fear ; and his edict of liberty of conscience instantly revealed 

* I am aware how tender is the question of circumcision. Yet I wUl affirm, i. That the 
Ethiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of males, and even uf ferualea 
(Rcchcr. Philos, sut les Amcncains, «.). a. Thant was practised iii Ethiopia long before 
the introduction of Judaism or Christianity (Herodot. 1 ii. c. 104. Marsham, Canon. ChroQ. 
P- 7*1 71* )• “ Infantes circumciduni ob consuetudmein nonob Judaismum," says Gregory the 

Abyssinian priest (apud Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720.). Yet, in the heat of dispute, the 
Portuguese were somstimes branded with the name of MnctrcMmciwi (La Crozci p. lOh 
Ludolph. Hist and Comment. 1, iii. c. s.}. 

* * # 
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the tjjranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the death of his father, 
Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, and restored to the wishes of 
the nation the faith and the discipline of Egypt, The Monophysite 
churches resounded with a song of triumph, “that the sheep of Mthi- 
“ opia were now (a.d. 1632, &c.) delivered from, the hyaenas of the 
“ West ; ” and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against 
the arts, the science, and the fanaticism of Europe. * 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

F/au of the four last Volumes. — Succession and Characters of the 

Greek Emperors of Constantinople, from the Time of Heraclius to 

the Latin Conquest. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine 
to Heraclius, the regular series of the Roman emperors ; and faith- 
fully exposed the prosperous and adverse fortunes of their reigns. 
Five centuries of the decline and fall of the empire have already 
elapsed ; but a period of more than eight hundred years still separates 
me from the term of my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks. Should I persevere in the same course, should I observe the 
same measure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun through 
many a volume, nor would the patient reader find an adequate reward 
of instruction or amusement. At every step ns we sink deeper in the 
decline and fall of the Eastern empire, the annals of each succeeding 
reign would impose a more ungrateful and melancholy task. These 
annals must continue to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness 
and misery ; the natural connexion of causes and events would be 
broken by frequent and hasty transitions, and a minute accumulation 
of circumstances must destroy the light and effect of those general 
pictures which comjiose the use and ornament of a remote history. 
From the time of Heraclius, the Byzantine theatre is contracted and 
darkened : the line of empire, which had been defined by the laws of 
Justinian and the arms of Belisarius, recodes on all sides from our 
view ; the Roman name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced 
to a narrow corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople ; 
and the fate of the Greek empire has been compared to that of the 
Rhine, which loses itself in the stinds, before its waters can mingle 
with the ocean. The scale of dominion is diminished to our view by 
the distance of time and place ■. nor is the loss of external splendour 

The three Protestant hi*.torians, Ltidolphus (Hi«t iEthiopica, Finiicofurt. i68r; Com* 
mentarius, 1691 ; Relatio Nova, &c. 1693, fol.), Geddes (Church llist of iEthio. Ixindon, 
1696, 8vo), and Oo7e (Hist, du Christian. d’Ethiopic et d'Armenie, La Haye, i 739 > r2ino), 
have drawn their principal materials from the Jesuits, esfiecially from the General History of 
Teller, published lu Portuguese at Coimbra, 1660. We might be surprised at their frankness ; 
but their most fla;gii;ous vice, the spirit of persecution, was m their eyes the most meritorious 
virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, though a slight, advantage from the kEthiopic language, 
and the person^ conversation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abyssinian priest, whom he invited 
from Rome to the court of Saxe-Goiha. 'rheoLg. ^^hiup. of Gregory, in Fabric. Imx 
£vaiigcUi, p 716. 
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coiiqjensated by the nobler gifts of virtue ahd genius. In the last 
moments of her decay, Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and 
populous than Athens at her most flourishing aera, when a scanty sum 
of six thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens of an adult age. 
But each of these citizens was a freeman who dared to assert the 
liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions ; whose person and pro- 
perty were guarded by equal law ; and who exercised his independent 
vote in the government of the republic. Their numbers seem to be 
multiplied by the strong and various discriminations of character : 
under the shield of freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
each Athenian aspired to the level of the national dignity: from this 
commanding eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond the reach 
of a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior merit in a great and 
populous kingdom, as they are proved by experience, would excuse 
the computation of imaginary millions. The territories of Athens, 
Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed a moderate province of France 
or England : but after the trophies of Salamis and Plataea, they expand 
in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled 
under the feet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour the names both of 
Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which 
are neither softened by the weakness of humanity, nor animated by 
the vigour of memorable crimes. The freemen of antiquity might 
repeat with generous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “ that on the 
“ first day of his servitude, the captive is deprived of one half of his 
“ manly virtue.” But the poet had only seen the effects of civil or 
domestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the second moiety of man- 
hood must be annihilated by the spiritual despotism, which shackles, 
not only the actions, but even the thoughts of the prostrate votary. 
By this double yoke, the Greeks were oppressed under the successors 
of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, was degraded by the 
vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in the camp, in the schools, 
we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names and characters 
that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. N or are the defects of 
the subject compensated by the skill and variety of the painters. Of 
a space of eight hundred years, the four first centuries are overspread 
with a cloud interrupted by some faint and broken rays of historic 
light : in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice to Alexius, Basil the 
Macedonian has alone been the theme of a separate work ; and the 
absence, or loss, or imperfection of contemporary evidence, must be 
poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of more recent compilers. 
The four last centuries are exempt from the reproach of penury ; and 
with the Comnenian family, the historic muse of Constantinople again 
revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are without elegance dr 
grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, tread in each other’s foot- 
steps in the same path of servitude and superstition : their views are 
narrow, their judgment is feeble or corrupt ; and we close the volume 
of copious barrenness, still ignorant of the causes of events, the 
characters of the actors, and the manners of the times, which they 
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celebrate or deplore. The observation which has been applied to 
a man, may be extended to a whole people, that the energy of the 
sword is communicated to the pen; and it wdl be found by experi- 
ence that the tone of history will rise or fall with the spirit of the 
age. 

From these considerations, I should have abandoned without regret 
the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had I not reflected 
that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected with 
the most splendid and important revolutions which have changed 
the state of the world. The space of the lost provinces was im- 
mediately replenished with new colonies .and rising kingdoms: the 
active virtues of peace and war deserted from the vanquished to the 
victorious nations; and it is in their origin .and conquests, in their re- 
ligion and government, that wc must c.xplore the causes and effects of 
the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor will this scope of nar- 
rative, the riches and variety of these materials, be incomp.il ible with 
the unity of design and composition. As, m his daily prayers, the 
Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns his face towards the temple of 
Mecca, the historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the city of Constan- 
tinople, The excursive line may embr.ice the wilds of Arabia and Tar- 
tary, but the circle will be ultimately reduced to the decreasing limit 
of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish tlie plan of the succeeding 
volumes of the present woik. The first chapter will contain, in a re- 
gular series, the emperors who reigned at Constantinople during a 
period of six hundred years, from the days of Hcraclius to the Latin 
conquest ; a rapid abstract, winch may be supported by a ^i^ene) al ap- 
peal to the order and text of the original historians. In this introduc- 
tion, 1 shall confine myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succes- 
sion of families, the personal characters of the Greek princes, the mode 
of their life and death, the maxims and influence of their domestic 
government, and the tendency of their reign to accelerate or suspend 
the downfall of the Eastern empire. Such a chronological review will 
serve to illustrate the various argument of the subsequent cliaplcrs ; 
and each circumstance of the eventful story of the Barbarians will 
adapt itself in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. Tlie internal 
state of the empire, and the dangerous heresy of the Pauhcians, whidi 
shook the East and enlightened the West, will be the subject of two 
separate ch.aptcrs ; but these inquiries must be postponed till our far- 
ther progress sliall have opened the view of the world in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian mra. After this foundation of Byzan- 
tine history, the following nations will pass before our eyes, and each 
will occupy the space to which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, 
or the degree of connexion with the Roman world and the present age. 
I. The h'RANKS ; a general appellation which includes all the Barba- 
rians of France, Italy, and Germany, who were united by the sword 
and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of images and their 
votaries, separated Rome and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and 
prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in the West. II. The 
Arabs or SarACKMS. Three ample chapters will be devoted to this 
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cufious and inteisiting obiect In the first, after a picture of the 
country and its inhabitants, I shall investigate the character of Ma- 
homet ; the character, religion, and success of the prophet. In the, 
second I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire ; nor can I check their vic- 
torious career till they have overthrown the monarchies of Persia and 
Spain. In the third I shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe 
were saved by the luxury and arts, the division and decay, of the em- 
pire of the c.aliphs. A single chapter will include. III. The Bulga- 
rians, IV. Hungarians, and V. Russians, who assaulted by sea 
or by land the provinces and the capital; but the last of these, so im- 
portant m their present greatness, will e.xcite some curiosity in their 
oiigiiiand infancy. VI. The Normans; or rather the private ad- 
ventures of that warlike people, who founded a powciful kingdom in 
Apulia and Sicily, shook the throne of Constantinople, displayed the 
trophies of chivalry, and almost realized the wonders of lomance. 
VII. The Latins ; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, 
v\ho enlisted under the banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of 
the holy scpulchic. The Greek emperors were tcirificd and preserved 
by the myn.ids of pilgrims who maiched to Jerusalem with Godfrey 
of Bonillon and the peers of Christendom. The second and third cru- 
sades trod m the footsteps of the first: Asia and Flurope were mingled 
in a sacred war of two litindicd years; and the Christian powers were 
bravely lesistcd, and finally expelled, by Saladin and the Mamalukes 
of Egypt. In these memorable crusades, a fleet and army of French 
and Venetians were divci ted from .Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus: 
they assaulted the capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy; and 
a dynasty of Latui pnnccs was seated near threescore years on the 
throne of Constantine. VIII. The GREEKS themselves, during this 
period of captivity and exile, must be considered as a foreign nation; 
the enemies, and again the sovereigns, of Constantinople. Misfortune 
had rekindled a spark of national virtue ; and the Imperial series may 
be continued with some dignity from their restoration to the Turkish 
conquest. IX. The MOGULS and Tartars. By the arms of Zingis 
and his descendants, the globe Avas shaken from China to Poland and 
Greece : the sultans were oicrthrown : the caliphs fell, and the Caesars 
trembled on their throne. The victories of Timour suspended above 
fifty years the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already 
noticed the first appearance of the Turks, and the names of the 
fathers, of Scljuk and Othman, discriminate the two successive dy- 
nasties of the nation, which emerged in the eleventh century from the 
Scythi.in wilderness. The former established a potent and splendid 
kingdom from the banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the 
first crusade was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the dan- 
ger of (ronstantinople. From an humble origin, the Ottomans arose, 
the scourge and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged 
and taken by Mahomet IL, and his triumph annihilates the remnant, 
the image, the title of the Rom.Tn empire in the East. The schism of 
the Greeks will be connected with their last calamities, and the 
restoration of learning in the Western woild. I shall return from 
the captivity of the new, to the ruins of ancient Ko.ME : and the ven- 
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erable name, the interesting theme, will Aed a ray of glory on the con- 
clusion of my labours. 


The emperor Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended his 
throne ; and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the transient 
conquest, and irreparable loss, of the Eastern provinces. After the 
death of Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch, and violated 
the haws, by his second marriage with his niece Martina; and the 
superstition of the Greeks beheld the judgment of heaven in the dis- 
eases of the father and the deformity of his offspring. But the opinion 
of an illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen 
the obedience, of the people: the ambition of Martina was quickened 
by maternal love, and perhaps by the envy of a step-mother ; and the 
aged husband was too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal al- 
lurements. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the 
title of Augustus; but the weakness of his constitution required a 
colleague and a guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance to the 
partition of the empire. The senate was summoned (a.d. 638. July 4) 
to the palace to ratify or attest the association of Heracleonas, the son 
of Martina: the imposition of the diadem was consecrated by the 
prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators and patricians 
adored the majesty of the great emperor and the partners of his reign ; 
and as soon as the doors were thrown open, they were hailed by the 
tumultuary but important voice of the soldiers. After an interval of 
five months, the pompous ceremonies which formed the essence of 
the Byzantine state were (a.d. 639. Jan.) celebrated in the cathedral 
and the hippodrome : the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly 
displayed by the younger leaning on the arm of the elder ; and the 
name of Martina was mingled in the reluctant or venal acclamations 
of the people. Heraclius survived this association about two years ; 
his last (a.d. 641. Feb. 11 ) testimony declared his two sons the equal 
heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded them to honour his 
widow Martina as their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first (a.d. 641. Feb.) appeared on the throne with 
the name and attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though 
respectful, opposition ; and the dying embers of freedom were kindled 
by the breath of superstitious prejudice. “We reverence,” exclaimed 
the voice of a citizen, “ we reverence the mother of our princes ; but 
“to those princes alone our obedience is due; and Constantine, the 
“ elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of 
“ the sceptre. Your sex is excluded by nature from the toils of go- 
“ vernment. How could you combat, how could you answer, the Bar- 
“ barians, who, with hostile or friendly intentions, may approach the 
“ royal city ? May heaven avert from the Roman republic this national 
“ disgi-ace, which would provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia.” 
Martina descended from the throne with indignation, and sought a 
refuge in the female apartment of the palace. The reign of Constan- 
tine the third lasted only one hundred and tliree days : he expired in 
the thirtieth year of his age, and, although hie life had been a long 
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m.*t£idy, a belief was entertained that poison had been the nieans, and 
his cruel step-mother the author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped 
indeed the harvest of his death, and (a.d. 641. May 25) assumed the 
government in the name of the surviving emperor ; but the incestuous 
widow of Heraclius was universally abhorred ; the jealousy of the peo- 
ple was awakened, and the two oi'phans whom Constantine had left, 
became the objects of the public care. It was in vain that the son of 
Martina, avIio was no more than fifteen years of age, was taught to 
declare himself the guardian of his nephews, one of whom he had 
presented at tlie baptismal font : it was in vain that he swore on the 
wood of the true cross, to defend them against all their enemies. On 
his death-bed, the late emperor had dispatched a trusty servant to 
arm the troops and provinces of the East in the defence of his help- 
less children : the eloquence and liberality of V.alentin had been 
successful, and from his camp of Chalcedon, he boldly demanded the 
punishment of the assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. 
The license of the soldiers who devoured the grapes and drank the 
wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome of St. 
Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with tl>e clamours 
and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their imperious com- 
mand, Heracleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal 
orphans ; Constans alone was saluted as emperor of tlic Romans, and 
a crown of gold, which had been taken fiom the tomb of Heraclius, 
was placed on his head, with the solemn benediction of the patriarch. 
But in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church was pillaged, the 
sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews and Bar- 
barians ; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after 
dropping a protestation on the altar, escaped by a prudent flight from 
the zeal of the Catholics. A more serious and bloody task was re- 
served for the senate, who derived a teinpoiury sticngth from the con- 
sent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of Roman freedom revived 
the ancient and awful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the 
Imperial culprits were deposed and condemned as the authors of the 
death of Constantine. But tlie seventy of the conscript fathers was 
stained by the indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the 
guilty: Martina and Heracleonas were sentenced (a.d. 641. Sept.) to 
the amputation, the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and 
after this cruel execution, they consumed the remainder of their days 
in exile and oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection 
might find some consolation for their servitude, by observing the 
abuse of power when it was lodged for a moment in the hands of an 
aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years back- 
wards to the age of the Antonines, if we listen to the oration which 
Constans 1 1 , pronounced (A.D, 641. Sept.) in the twelfth year of his age 
before the Byzantine senate. After returning his thanks for the just 
punishment of the assassins who had inteiccpted the fairest hopes of 
his father’s reign, “ By the divine providence,” said the young emperor, 
“ and by your righteous decree, Martina and her incestuous progeny 
“ have been cast headlong from the throne. Your majesty and wisdom 
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“have prevented the Roman state from degenerating into lawless 
“tyranny. I therefore exhort and beseech you to stand forth as the 
“counsellors and judges of the common safety.” The senators were 
gratified by the respectful address and liberal donative of their sove- 
reign ; but these servile Greeks were unworthy and regardless of free- 
dom ; and in his mind, the lesson of an hour was quickly erazed by the 
prejudices of the age and the habits of despotism. He retained only 
a jealous fear lest the senate or people should one day invade the right 
of primogeniture, and seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. 
By the imposition of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius was dis- 
qualified for tlie purple ; but this ceremony, which seemed to profane 
the sacraments of the church, was insufficient to appease thesuspicions 
of the tyrant, and the death of the deacon Theodosius could alone 
expiate the crime of his royal birth. His murder was avenged by the 
imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of power, 
was driven from his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. Con- 
stans embarked for Greece ; and, as if he meant to retort the abhor- 
rence which he deserved, he is said, from the Imperial galley, to have 
spit against the walls of his native city. After passing the winter at 
Athens, he sailed to Tarciitum in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded 
a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by fixing his 
lesidence at Syracuse. But if Constans could fly from his people, he 
could not fly from himself. The remorse of his conscience created a 
phantom who pursued him by land and sea, by day and by night ; and 
the visionary Theodosius, presenting to his bps a cup of blood, said, 
or seemed to say, “ Drink, brother, drink a sure emblem of the 
aggravation of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the 
deacon the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. Odious to himself and 
to mankind, Constans perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, 
treason, in the capital of Sicily. A servant who waited in the bath, 
after pouring warm water on his head, struck him violently with the vase. 
He fell, stunned by the blow, and suffocated by the water ; and his 
attendants, who wondered at the tediousdelay, beheld with indifference 
the corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested 
with the purple an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and 
it might easily elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of 
the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest of 
whom had been ( a . d . 668 . Sept.) clothed in his infancy with the purple. 
When the father summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, these 
precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal in- 
formed him that they were the children of the state. The news of his 
murder was conveyed with almost supernatural speed from Syracuse 
to Constantinople; and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inherited 
his throne without being the heir to the public hatred. His sub- 
jects contributed, with zeal and alacrity, to chastise the guilt and 
presumption of a province which had usurped the rights of the 
senate and people ; the young emperor sailed from the Hellespont 
with a powerful fleet ; and the legions of Rome and Carthage were 
assembled under his standard in the harbour of Syracuse. The defeat 
of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment just, and his beauteous 
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head was exposed in the hippodrome : but I cannot applaud the clem* 
ency of a prince, who, among a crowd of victims, condemned the son 
of a patrician, for deploring with some bitterness the execution of a 
virtuous father. The youth was castrated : he survived the operation, 
and the memory of this indecent cruelty is preserved by the elevation 
of Germanus to the rank of a patriarch and saint. After pouring this 
bloody libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine returned to his capi- 
tal, and the growth of his young beard during the Sicilian voyage, ^s 
announced by the familiar surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian 
world. But his reign, like that of his predecessoi, was stained with 
fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he 
had bestowed the title of Augustus : an empty title, for they continued 
to languish without trust or power in the solitude of the palace. At 
their secret instigation, the troops of the Anatolian theme or province 
approached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal 
brothers the partition or exercise of sovereignty, .and supported their 
seditious claim by a theological argument. They were Christians 
(they cried), and orthodox Catholics; the sincere votaries of the holy 
and undivided Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in heaven, 
it is reasonable there should be three equal persons upon earth. The 
emperor invited these learned divines to a friendly conference, in which 
they might propose their arguments to the senate : they obeyed the 
summons, but the prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the 
suburb of Galata, reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign 
of Constantine. He p.ardoned his brothers, and their names were still 
pronounced in the pulilic acclamations : but on the repetition or sus- 
picion of a similar offence, the obnoxious princes were deprived of 
their titles and noses, in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were 
assembled at Constantinople in the sixth general synod. In the close 
of his life, Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the right of primo- 
geniture : the hair of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered 
on the shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by 
the pope ; but the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus and 
the assui ance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the Roman ivorld 
devolved (a.d. 685. Sept.) to Justinian II. ; and the name of a triumph- 
ant lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a bo)-, who imitated 
Ins namesake only in the expensive luxury of building. His passions 
were strong ; his understanding was feeble ; and he was intoxicated 
with a foolish pride, that his birth had given him the command of 
millions, of whom the smallest community would not have chosen him 
lor their local magistrate. His favourite ministers were two beings 
the least susceptible of human sympathy, an eunuch and a monk ; to 
the one he abandoned the palace, to the other the finances ; the fonrier 
corrected the emperor’s mother with a scourge, the latter suspended 
the insolvent tributaries, with their heads downwards, over a slow and 
smoky fire. Since the days of Commodus and Caracalla, the cruelty 
of the Roman princes had most commonly been the effect of their fear; 
but Justinian, who possessed some vigour of character, enjoyed the 
sufferings, and braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten years, till 
the measure was full, of his crimes and of their patience. In a dark 
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dangeon, Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned above tlireC 
years, with some of the noblest and most deserving of the patricians : 
he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the government of Greece j 
and this promotion of an injured man was a mark of the contempt 
rather than of the confidence of his prince. As he was followed to the 
port by the kind offices of his friends, Leontius observed with a sigh 
tljat he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and that inevitable death 
would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to reply, that glory and 
empire might be the recompense of a generous resolution; that every 
order of men abhorred the reign of a monster; and that the hands of 
200,000 patriots expected only the voice of a leader. The night was 
chosen for their deliverance ; and in the first effort of the conspirators, 
the prmfcct was slain, and the prisons were forced open : the emis- 
saries of Leontius proclaimed in every street, “ Christians, to St. 
“ Sophia ; ” and the seasonable text of the patriarch, “ This is the day 
“of the Lord !” was the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. From 
the church the people adjourned to the hippodrome : J ustinian, in whose 
cause not a sword had been drawn, was dragged before the tumultuary 
judges, and their clamours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. 
But Leontius, who was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye 
of pity on the prostrate son of his own benefactor and of so many 
emperors. The life of Justinian was spared; the amputation of his 
nose, perhaps of his tongue, was imperfectly performed ; the happy 
flexibility of the Greek language could impose the name of Rhinot- 
metus; and the mutilated tyrant was banished to Chersonas in Crim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where corn, wine, and oil were imported 
as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian still (a.d. 695 — 705) 
cherished the pride of his birth and the hope of his restoration. After 
three years’ exile, he received the pleasing intelligence that his injury 
was avenged by a second revolution, and that Leontius in his turn 
had been dethroned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed 
the more respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of lineal suc- 
cession was still formidable to a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy 
was stimulated by the complaints and charges of the Chersonites, who 
beheld the vices of the tyrant in the sphit of the exile. With a band 
of followers, attached to Ids person by common hope or common 
despair, Justinian fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of the 
Chozars, who pitched their tents between the Tanais and Borj'sthenes. 
The khan entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant : Pha- 
nagoria, once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake Moeotis, 
was assigned for his residen-ce ; and every Roman prejudice was stifled 
in his marriage with the sister of the Barbarian, who seems, however, 
from the name of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of bap- 
tism. But the faithless Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Con- 
stantinople ; and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal 
love of Theodora, her husband must have been assassinated, or betrayed 
into the power of his enemies. After strangling, with his own hands, 
the two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife to her 
brother, and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more 
faithful allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest; and 
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one of his pious companions advised him to desarve the mercy of God 
by a vow of general forgiveness, if he should be Restored to the throne. 

“ Of forgiveness?” replied the intrepid tyrant ; “ may I perish this in- 
“ stant — may the Almighty whelm me in the waves— if I consent to 
“spare a single head of my enemies!” He survived this impious 
menace, sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in 
the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbeiis, 
a Pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter and a fair partition 
of the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended to 
the coniines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Constantinople 
at the head of 15,000 horse. Apsimar was dismaj’ed by the sudden 
and hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had been promised by 
the Cho7.ar, and of whose evasion he was yet ignorant. After an ab-‘ 
sence of ten years, the crimes of Justinian were faintly remembered, 
and the birth and misfortunes of their hereditary sovereign excited the 
pity of the multitude, ever discontented with the ruling powers ; and 
by the active diligence of his adherents he was introduced into the 
city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies and recallinghis wife, Justinian (a.D. 705 — 71 1) 
displayed some sense of honour and gratitude; and Terbeiis retired, 
after sweeping away an heap of gold coin, which he measured with 
his Scythian whip. But never was vow more religiously performed 
than the sacred oath of revenge which he had sworn amidst the storms 
of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I must reserve the name of 
tyrant for the conqueror, were dragged into the hippodrome, the one 
from his prison, the other from his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in chains beneath the throne 
of the emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on each of their necks, 
contemplated above an hour the chariot-race, while the inconstant 
people shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, “ Thou shall trample on 
“the asp and basilisk, and on the lion and dragon shall thou set thy 
“foot!” The universal defection which he had once experienced 
might provoke him to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the Roman 
people had but one head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that such 
a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty 
would have been extinguished by a single blow, instead of the slow 
variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on the victims of his anger. 
His pleasures were inexhaustible : neither private virtue nor public 
service could expiate the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to 
an established government ; and during the six years of his new reign^ 
he considered the axe, the cord, and the rack, as the only instruments 
of royalty. But his most implacable hatred was pointed against the 
Chersonites, who had insulted his exile and violated the laws of hos- 
pitality. Their remote situation afforded some means of defence, or 
at least of escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople, 
to supply the preparations of a fleet and army. “ All are guilty, and . 
“ all must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian ; and the bloody exe- 
cution was entrusted to his favourite Stephen, who was recommended 
by the epithet of the savage. Yet even the savage Stephen imper- 
fectly accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. The slowness of 
his attack allowed the greater part qf the inhabitants to withdraw into 
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the country ; and the minister of vengeance contented himself with 
reducing the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting 
alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twenty in the sea, 
sxnd with reserving forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the 
mouth of the emperor. In their return, the fleet was driven on the 
rocky shores of Anatolia; and Justinian applauded the obedience of 
the ir.iixine, which had involved so many thousands of his subjects 
and enemies in a coniinon shipwreck : but the tyrant was still insati.ite 
of blood ; and a second expedition w.as commanded to extirpate the 
remains of the proscribed colony. In tlie short intci val, the Chersonites 
had returned to their city, and were prepared to die in arms ; the khan 
of the Chozars had renounced the cause of his odious brother; the 
exiles of every province were assembled m Taiiris; and Ilardanci, 
under the name of Philippicus, was invested with the pvirplc. Tiic 
Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge (if 
Justinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegiance : the licet, 
under their new sovereign, steered back a more auspicious course to 
the harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and every longue was 
prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death of the tyrant. 
Destitute of friends, he was deserted by his Barbarian guards; and 
the stroke of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had l.aken refiigc in a church; his 
aged grandmother guarded the door; and the innocent youth, sus- 
pending round his neck the most formidable relics, embraced with one 
hand the altar, with the other the wood of the true cross. But the 
popular fury that dares to trample on superstition, is deaf to the cries 
of humanity ; and the race of Hcraclius was extinguished after a reign 
of one hundred years. 

Between tlie fall of the Heraclian and tlie rise of the Isaurian dynasty, 
a short interval of six years is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, 
or Philippicus, was hailed (a.D. 71 i. Dec.) at Constantinople as an 
hero who had delivered his country from a tyrant; and he might taste 
some moments of happiness in the first transports of sincere and uni- 
versal joy. Justinian had left behind him an ample treasure, the 
fruit of cruelty and rapine: but this useful fund w.rs soon and idly 
dissipated by his successor. On the festival of his birth-day, Philip- 
picus entertained the multitude with the games of the hippodrome ; 
from thence he paraded through the streets with a thousand banners 
and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed himsclt in the baths of Zeuxippus, 
and, returning to the palace, entertained liis nobles with a sumptuous 
banquet. At the meridian hour he withdrew to his chamber, intoxi- 
cated with flattery and wine, and forgetful tliat his example had made 
every subject ambitious, and that every ambitious subject was his secret 
enemy. Some bold conspirators introduced themselves in the dis- 
order of the feast ; and the slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, 
blinded, and deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. Yet the 
traitors were deprived of their reward ; and the free voice of the senate 
and people promoted (a.D. 713. June 4.) Artemius from the office of 
secret, vi-y to that of emperor ; he assumed the title of Anastasius the 
second, and displayed in a short and troubled rcigu the virtues both 
of peace and war. But, after the extinction of the Imperial line, the 
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rule of obedience was violated, and every change diffused the seeds of 
new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple : after some 
months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre ; and the con- 
queror, Theodosius the third (A.D. 716. Jan.), submitted in his turn to 
the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and emperor of the Oriental 
troops. His two predecessors were permitted to embrace the ecclesi- 
astical profession : the restless impatience of Anastasius tempted him 
to risk and to lose his life in a treasonable enterprise ; but the last 
days of Theodosius vvere honourable and secure. The single sublime 
word “ HEALTH,” which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the con- 
ftdence of philosophy or religion ; and the fame of his miracles was 
Ion" preserved among the people of Ephesus. This convenient shelter 
of the church might sometimes impose a lesson of clemency; but it 
may be questioned whether it is for the public interest to diminish the 
perils of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly represent the 
founder of a now (a.d. 718. March 25) dynasty, who is known to pos- 
terity by the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and private 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts. Vet in 
spite of the clamours of superstition, a favourable prejudice for the 
character of Leo the Isaurian, may be reasonably drawn from the ob- 
scurity of his birth, and the duration of his reign. — I. In an age of 
manly spirit, the prospect of an Imperial reward would have kindled 
every energy of the mind, and produced a crowd of competitors as de- 
serving as they were desirous to reign. Even in the corruption and 
debility of the modern Greeks, the elevation of a plebeian from the 
last to the first ranks of society, supposes some qualifications above 
the level of the multitude. He would probably be ignorant and dis- 
dainful of speculative science : and in the pursuit of fortune he might 
absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence and justice : but 
to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of prudence and 
fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important art of gaining 
their confidence and directing their passions. It is agreed that Leo 
was a native of Isauria, and th.-it Conon was his priraitive name. The 
writers, whose awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant 
pedlar who drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to the country 
fairs ; and foolishly relate that he met on the road some Jewish fortune- 
tellers, who promised him the Roman empire, on condition that he 
should abolish the worship of idols. A more probable account relates 
the migration of his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exer- 
cised the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must have acquired con- 
siderable wealth, since the first introduction of his son was procured 
by a supply of five hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His first 
seivice was in the guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the 
notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and 
dexterity were conspicuous in the Colchian war ; from Anastasius he 
received the command of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage 
of the soldiers he was raised to the empire with the general applause 
of the Roman world. — 11 . In this dangerous elevation, Leo the third 
supported himself against the envy of his equals, the discontent of a 
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powerful faction, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. 
The Catholics, n ho accuse his religious innovations, are obliged to 
confess that they were undertaken with temper and conducted with 
firmness. Their silence respects the wisdom of his administration and 
the purity of his manners. After a reign of twenty-four years, he 
(A.£>. 741. June 18) peaceably expired in the palace of Constantinople; 
and the purple which he had acquired, was transmitted by the right 
of inheritance to the third generation. 

In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, 
Constantine the fifth, surnamed Copronymus, attacked with less tem- 
perate zeal the images or idols of the church. Their votaries have 
exhausted the bitterness of religiout gall, in their portrait of this spotted 
panther, this anti-christ, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who 
surpassed the vices of lilagabalus and Nero. His reign was a long 
butchery of whatever was most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his em- 
pire. In person, the emperor assisted at the execution of liis victims, 
surveyed their agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, without 
satiating, his appetite for blood ; a plate of noses was accepted as a 

f rateful offering, and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated 
y the royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of 
his baptismal font. The infant might be excused; but the manly 
pleasures of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute ; 
and htf" seemed to extract some unnatural delight from the objects 
most offensive to human sense. In his religion, the Iconoclast was 
an Heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, and an Atheist; and his 
belief of an Invisible power could be discovered only in his magic 
tites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the dae- 
mons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most opposite vices, 
and the ulcers which covered his body, anticipated before his death 
the sentiment of hell tortures. Of these accusations, which I have so 
patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in the 
private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the de- 
tection is more difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, 
that where mirrh is alleged, something must be true, 1 can however 
discern, that Co**stantinc the fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny 
is more prone to exaggerate than to invent ; and her licentious 
tongue is checked in some measure by the experience of the age and 
counti'y to which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the gener- 
als and magistrates, who are said to have suffered under his reign, 
the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicuous, the execution 
was public, the mutilation visible and permanent. The Catholics 
hated the person and government of Copronymus; but even their 
hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissemble the provoca- 
tions which might excuse or justify his rigour, but even these provoca- 
tions must gradually inflame his resentment, and harden his temper 
in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet the character of the fifth 
Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his government always 
deserve the curses or the contempt of the Greeks. From the confess- 
ion of his enemies, I am informed of the restoration of an ancient 
aqueduct, of the reiiemption of 2500 captives, of the uncommon plenty 
of the times, and of the new colonies with ulucli he lepeopled Coa- 
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Stnntinople , and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his 
activity and courage ; he was on horseback in the field at the head of 
his legions ; and, although the fortune of his arms was various, he 
triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil 
and Barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into the scale, to 
counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts 
revered the virtues of the prince : forty years after his death, they still 
prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was pro- 
pagated by fanaticism or fraud : and the Christian hero appeared ox* 
a milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bul- 
garia: “An absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, “since Co- 
“ pronymus is chained with the daemons in tlie abyss of hell.” 

Leo the fourth (a.d. 775. Sept. 14), the son of the fifth, and the 
father of the sixth Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of 
mind and body, and the principal care of his reign was the settlement 
of the succession. The association of the young Constantine was 
urged by the officious zeal of his subjects; and the emperor, conscious 
of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
■wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, was crowned with 
his mother Irene ; and the national consent was ratified by every cir- 
cumstance of pomp and solemnity that could dazzle the eyes# or bind 
the conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was administered 
in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to the several orders of 
the state, who adjured the holy names of the son, and mother, of God. 
“ Be witness, O Christ ! that we will watch over the safety of Con- 
“ stantine the son of Leo, expose our lives in his service, and bear true 
“ allegiance to his person and posterity.” They pledged their faith on 
the wood of the tiuc cross, and the act of their engagement was de- 
posited on the altar of St. Sophia. The first to swear, and the first 
to violate their oath, were the five sons of Copronymus by a second 
marriage; and the story of these princes is singular and tragic. The 
right of primogeniture excluded them from the throne ; the injustice 
of their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions 
sterling ; some vain titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation 
for wealth and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against their 
nephew, before and after the death of his father. Their first attempt 
was pardoned ; for the second offence they were condemned to the 
ecclesiastical state; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest 
and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, 
Christopher, Nicetas, Antheineus, and Eudoxas, were punished, as a 
milder sentence, by the amputation of their tongues. After five years’ 
confinement, they escaped to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed 
a pathetic spectacle to the people. “ Countrymen and Christians,” 
cried Nicephorus for himSelf and his mute brethren, “ behold the sons 
“ of your emperor, if you can still recognize our features in this miser- 
“able state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of our 
“ enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw our- 
“ selves on your compassion.” The rising murmur might have pro- 
duced a revolution, had it not been checked by the presence of a 
minister, who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, 
and gently drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were 
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speedily embarked from Greece, and Atkens was allotted for tbe place 
of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by the thirst for power, 
and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who ofifcred to break their prison, 
and to lead them in arms, and in the pva^ile, to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. But the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, 
prevented her justice or cruelty; and the five sons of Copronymus 
were plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a Barbarian wife, the daughter 
of the khan of the Chozars ; but in the marriage of his heir, he pre- 
ferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years old, whose sole 
fortune must have consisted in her personal accomplishments. The 
nuptials of Leo and Irene were (a.d. 780, Sept. 8) celebrated with 
royal pomp; she soon acquired the love and confidence of a feeble 
husband, and in his testament he declared the empress, guardian of 
the Roman world, and of their son Constantine the sixth, who was no 
more than ten years of age. During his childhood, Irene most ably 
and assiduously discharged, in her public administration, the duties of 
a faithful mother ; and her zeal m the restoration of images has 
deserved the name and honours of a saint, which she still occupies in 
the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained the maturity of youth ; 
the maternal yoke became more grievous ; and be listened to the 
favourites of his own age, who shared his pleasures, and were am- 
bitious of sharing his power. Their reasons convinced him of his 
right, their praises of his ability, to reign ; and he consented to reward 
the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the isle of Sicily. 
But her vigilance and penetration easily disconcerted their rash pro- 
jects ; a similar, or more severe, punishment was retaliated on them- 
selves and their advisers ; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince 
the chastisement of a boy. After this contest, the mother and the son 
were at the head of two domestic factions ; and, instead of mild 
influence and voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive and 
an enemy. The empress was overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the 
oath of fidelity which she exacted to herself alone, was pronounced 
with reluctant mprmurs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards 
encouraged a free and general declaration, that Constantifie the sixth 
was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In this character he ascended 
his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and 
repose. But her haughty spirit condescended to the arts of dis- 
simulation : she flattered the bishops and the eunuchs, revived the 
filial tenderness of the prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed 
his credulity. The character of Constantine was npt destitute of 
sense or spirit ; but his education had been studiously neglected ; and 
his ambitious mother exposed to the public censure the vices which 
she had nourished and the actions which she had secretly advised: 
his divorce and second marriage offended the prejudices of the clergy, 
and by his imprudent rigour he forfeited the attachment of the Anne- 
nian guards. A powerful conspiracy was formed for the restoration 
of Irene ; and the secret, though widely diffused, was faithfully kept 
above eight months, till the emperor,' suspicious of his danger, escaped 
from Constantinople, with the design of appealing to the provinces and 
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armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was left on the brink of the 
precipice ;^et before she implored the mercy of her son, Irene ad* 
dressed a private epistle to the friends whom she had placed about his 
person, with a menace, that unless they accomplished, she would 
reveal, their treason. Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized 
the emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the por- 
phyry apartment of the palace, where he had first seen the light. In 
the mittd of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humamty 
and nature ; and it was decreed in her bloody council, that Cohstantine 
should be rendered incapable of the throne : her emissaries assaulted 
thp sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such violence and 
precipitation into his eyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal sen- 
tence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded the annalist 
of the church that rteath was the immediate consequence of this bar- 
barous execution. The Catholics have been deceived or subdued by 
the auftiority of Baronius ; and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the 
words of a cardinal, desirous, as it should seem, to favour the pa- 
troness of irriages. Yet the blind son of Irene survived many years, 
oppressed by the court and forgotten by the world : the Isaurian 
dynasty was silently extinguished; and the memory of Constantine 
was recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with the 
emperor Michael the second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 
mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history of crimes. To 
her bloody deed (A..D. 792, Aug. 19), superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days; during which many vessels 
in mid-day were driven from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire 
so vast and so remote, could sympathize with the atoms of a revolving 
planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was left five years unpunished; 
her reign was crowned with external splendour; and if she could 
jilence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor regarded the 
reproaches of mankind. The Roman world bowed to the government 
of a female ; and as she moved through the streets of Constantinople, 
the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by as many patricians, 
who marched on foot before the golden chariot of their queen. But 
these patricians were for the most part eunuchs; and their black 
ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the popular hatred and con- 
tempt. Raised, enriched, entrusted with the first dignities of the em- 
pire, they basely conspired against their benefactress : the great trea- 
surer N icephorus was secretly invested with the purple : her successor 
was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the 
venal patriarch. In their first interview, she recapitulated with dignity 
the revolutions of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, 
insinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, 
for the throne and treasures which she resigned, solicited a decent and 
honourable retreat. His avarice refused this modest compensation ; 
and, in hex exile of the isle of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty 
subsistence by the labours of her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Nice- 
. phorus (A.D. 802. Oct. 3 1), blit none perhaps have more deeply in* 
curred the universal abhorrence of their people. His character was 
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ataised with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avarice : his want of virtue was not redeemed by any su^rior talents, 
nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and 
Unfortunate in war, N icephorus was vanquished by the Saracens, and 
sdain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his death overbal- 
anced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman army. His 
son and heir Stauracius escaped (A.D. 8ii. July 25) from the field with 
a mortal wound : yet six months of an expiring life were sufficient to 
refute his indecent, though popular, declaration, that he would in all 
things avoid the example of his father. On the near prospect of his 
decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, and the husband of 
his sister Procopia, was named by every person of the palace and city, 
except by his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre now falling 
from his hand, he conspired against the life of his successor, and 
cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the RomaiJ' empire. 
But these rash projects served only to inflame the zeal of the people 
and to remove the scruples of the candidate: Michael the first ac- 
cepted the purple, and before he sunk into the grave, the son of Nice- 
phorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael 
in an age of peace ascended (A.D. 81 1 . Oct. 2) an hereditary throne, 
he might have reigned and died the father of his people : but his mild 
virtues were adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he capable 
of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms of 
the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success 
exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the masculine spirit of 
his wife Procopia awakened their indignation. Even the Greeks of 
the ninth century were provoked by the insolence of a female, who, 
in the front of the standards, pi'esumcd to direct their discipline and 
animate their valour ; and their licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an un- 
successful campaign, the emperor left in their winter-quarters of 
Thrace, a disaffected army under the command of his enemies ; and 
their artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the dominion of 
the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, and to assert the 
right of a military election. They marched towards the capital : yet 
the clergy, the senate, and the people of Constantinople adhered to 
the cause of Michael ; and the troops and treasures of Asia might 
have protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his humanity (by the 
ambitious, it will be termed his weakness) protested, that not a drop 
of Christian blood should be shed in his quarrel, and his messengers 
presented the conquerors with the keys of the city and the palace. 
They were disarmed by his innocence and submission; his life and 
his eyes were spared ; and the Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts 
of solitude and religion above thirty-two years after he had been 
Stripped of the purple and separated from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of N icephorus, the famous and unfortunate 
Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who, 
after prognosticating his fall, announced the fortunes of his three 
principal officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and 
Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two former, the 
fruitless and fatal caternrise of the third. This prediction was veri* 
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fied,^ rather was produced, by the event Ten years afterwards, 
when the T^aciancamp rejected the husband of Procopia, the crown 
was ^A.D, 813. July It) presented to the same Leo, the first in military 
rank and the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to hesitate, 
“With this sword,” said his companion Michael, “ I will open the 
“gates of Constantinople to your Imperial sway; or instantly plunge 
“it into your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just desires of your 
“ fellow-so'diers.” The compliance of the Armenian was rewarded 
with the empire, and he reigned seven years and a half under the 
name of Leo the fifth. Educatfed in a camp, and ignorant both of 
laws and letters, he introduced into his civil government the rigour and 
even cruelty of military discipline ; but if his severity was sometimes 
dangerous to the innocent, it was always formidable to the guilty. His 
religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, but the 
Catholics have acknowledged by the voice of a saint and confessors, 
that the life of the Iconoclast was useful to the republic. The zeal 
bf his companion Michael was repaid with riches, honours, and mili- 
tary command; and his subordinate talents were beneficially employed 
in the public service. Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving 
as a favour a scanty portion of the Imperial prize which he had be- 
stowed on his equal; and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated 
in hasty discourse, at length assumed a more threatening and hostile 
aspect against a prince whom he represented as a cruel tyrant. That 
tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, and dismissed the old 
companion of his arms, till fear and resentment prevailed over grati- 
tude : and Michael, after a scrutiny into his actions and designs, was 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to be burnt alive in the furnace 
of the private baths. The devout humanity of the empress Theo- 
phano was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the 
twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution : she 
urged, that the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth would be profaned 
by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with reluctance to a 
decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast, his sleepless anxiety 
prompted him to visit at the dead of night the chamber in which his 
enemy was confined : he beheld him released from his chain, and 
stretched on his gaoler’s bed in a profound slumber : Leo was alarmed 
at these signs of security and intelligence; but, though he retired 
with silent steps, his entrance and departure were noticed by a slave 
who lay concealed in a corner of the prison. Under the pretence of 
requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed the con- 
spirators, that their lives depended on his discretion, and that a few 
hours were left to assure their own safety, by the deliverance of their 
friend and country. On the great festivals, a chosen band of priests 
and chanters was admitted into the palace by a private gate to sing 
matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who regulated with the same strict- 
ness the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was seldom absent 
from these eiarly devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, but with 
swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled with the proces- 
sion, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the signal of 
»nurder,the intonation of the first psalm by the ^mperor himself. The 
imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might have favoured his 
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escape, while their assault was pointed against an harmless priest ; but 
they soon discovered their mistake, and encompassed on au sides the 
royal victim. Without a weapon and without a friend, he grasped a 
weighty cross, and stood at bay against the hunters of his life ; but as 
he asked for mercy, “ This is the hour, not of mercy, but of veh- 
"geance,” was the inexorable reply. The stroke of a well-aimed 
sword separated from his body the right aim and the cross, and Leo 
the Armenian was slain at the foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael the second 
(a.D. 820. Dec. 25), who, from a defect in his speech, was surnamed 
the Stammerer. He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the 
sovereignty of an empire ; and as in the tumult a smith could not 
readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several hours after he 
ivas seated on the throne of the Caesars. The royal blood which had 
been the price of his elevation, was unprofitably spent : in the purple 
he retained the ignoble vices of his origin; and Michael lost his 
provinces with as supine indifference as if they had been the inherit- 
ance of his fathers. His title was disputed by Thomas, the last of 
the military triumvirate who transported into Europe 80,000 Barbari- 
ans from the banks of the Tigris and the shores of the Caspian. He 
formed the siege of Constantinople ; but the capital was defended with 
spiritual and carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of 
the Orientals, and Thomas had the misfortune, or the weakness, to 
fall alive into the power of the conqueror. The hands and feet of the 
rebel were amputated ; he was placed on an ass, and, amidst the in- 
sults of the people, was led through the streets, which he sprinkled 
with his blood. The depravation of manners, as savage as they were 
corrupt, is marked by the presence of the emperor himself. Deaf to 
the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the dis- 
covery of more accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by the 
question of an honest or guilty minister : “Would you give credit to 
“an enemy, against the most faithful of your fiiends?” After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew 
from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine the 
sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage- 
contract, that her children should equally share the empire with their 
elder brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne were 
barren ; and she was content with the title of mother of Theophilus, 
his son and successor. 

The character of Theophilus (A.D. 829. Oct. 3) is a rare example' in 
which religious zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues 
of an heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often felt by the 
enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy; but the 
valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary 
and cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against the Saracens ; 
but his five expeditions were concluded by a signS overthrow ; Amo- 
rium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled with the ground, 
and from his military toils, he derived only the surname of the Unfor- 
tunate, The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution ol 
laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems without action, 
his civil government revolves round bis centre with tlie silence ana 
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order of the planetary system. But the justice of Theophilus was 
iashioned on the model of the Oriental despots, who, in personal and 
irregular acts of authority, consult the reason or passion of the mo- 
ment, without measuring the sentence by the law or the penalty by the 
offence. A poor woman threw herself at the emperor’s feet, to com- 
plain of a powerful neighbour, the brother of the empress, who had 
raised his palace wall to such an inconvenient height, that her humble 
dwelling was excluded from light and air ! On the proof of the fact, 
instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient or ample damages 
to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to her use and benefit the 
palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus content with this ex- 
travagant satisfaction : his zeal converted a civil trespass info a 
criminal act ; and the unfortunate patrician was stripped and scourged 
in the public place of Constantinople. For some venial offences, some 
defect of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a prsefect, a 
quaestor, a captain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, or 
scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome ; and as 
these dreadful examples might be the effects of error or caprice, they 
must have alienated from his service the best and wisest of the citi- 
zens. But the pride of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of 
power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; and the people, safe in their ob- 
scurity, applauded the danger and debasement of their superiors. 
This extraordinary rigour was justified, in some measure, by its salutary 
consequences ; since, after a scrutiny of seventeen days, not a com- 
plaint or abuse could be found in the court or city ; and it might be 
alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, and 
that the public interest is the motive and law of the supreme judge. 
Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all others 
the most credulous and partial. Theophilus might inflict a tardy 
vengeance on the assassins of Leo and the saviours of his father ; but 
he enjoyed the fruits of their crime ; and his jealous tyranny sacri- 
ficed a brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. A Persian 
of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile at Constan- 
tinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian marriage. At the 
age of twelve years, the royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, and 
his merit was not unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the By- 
zantine palace, a Christian and a soldier ; advanced with rapid steps 
in the career of fortune and glory ; received the hand of the emperoPs 
sister ; and was promoted to the command of 30,000 Persians, who, 
like his father, had fled from the Mahometan conquerors. These 
troops, doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous 
of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of their 
native king : but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers, discon- 
certed their schemes, and escaped from their hands to the camp or 
palace of his royal brother. A generous confidence might have se- 
cured a faithful and able guardian for his wife and his infant son, to 
whom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was compelled to leave the 
inheritance of the empire. But his jealousy was exasperated by envy 
and disease : he feared the dangerous virtues which might either sup- 
port or oppress their infancy and weakness ; and the dying emperor 
aepiffpded the head of the Persian prince. With savage flight, be 
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recoglfi*ed the familiar features of his brother ; “ Thou art no lon^CT 
“Theophobus,” he said; and, sinking on his couch, he added, with m 
faltering voice, “Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus!’' 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest 
part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last 
century, a singular institution in the marriage of the Czar. They col- 
lected, not the virgins of every rank and of every province, a vain and 
romantic idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited 
in the palace the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed, that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials df Theophilus. With a golden 
apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of contending 
beauties : his eye was detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in the 
awkwardness of a first declaration, the prince could only observe, that, 
in this world, women had been the cause of much evil ; “ And surely, 
“sir,” she pertly replied, “they have likewise been the occasion of 
“much good.” This aft'ectation of unseasonable wit displeased the 
Imperial lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed her 
mortification in a convent; and the modest silence of Theodora was 
rewarded with the golden apple. She deserved the love, but did not 
escape the seventy, of her lord. From the palace garden he beheld a 
vessel deeply laden, and steering into the port : on the discovery that 
the precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he 
condemned the ship to the flames, witli a sharp reproach, that her 
avarice had degraded the character of an empress into that of a 
merchant. Yet his last choice entrusted her with the guardianship of 
the empire and her son Michael, who was (a.D. 843. Jan. 20) left an 
orphan in the fifth year of his age. The restoration of images, and 
the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, h.ts endeared her name to the 
devotion of the Greeks; but in the fervour of religious zeal, Theodora 
entertained a grateful regard for the memory and salvation of her hus- 
band. After thirteen years of a prudent and frugal administration, 
she perceived the decline of her influence ; but the second Irene imi- 
tated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of conspiring against 
the life or government of her son, she retired, without a struggle, 
though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring 
the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin, of the worthless 
youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy 
of pleasure. Whatever mignt have been the maternal care of Theo- 
dora in the education of Michael tlie third, her unfortunate son was a 
king before he was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to 
check the progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of 
passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the contempt and 
ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern 
the empire and himself. With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom 
retired from the court; their place was supplied by the alternate 
dominion of vice and folly; and it was impossible, without forfeiting 
the public esteem, to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
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The millions of gold and silver which had been accumulated for thfi 
service of the state, were lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered 
his passions and shared his pleasures; and in a reign of thirteen 
years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the palace and 
the churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, he delighted in 
the amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the 
accomplishments in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the 
studies of Nero in music and poetry, betrayed some symptoms of a 
liberal taste; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theo’philus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the capital : 
for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery; the three rival 
colours were distributed to his favourites, and in the vile though eager 
contention he forgot the dignity of his person and the safety of his 
dominions. He silenced the messenger of an invasion, who presumea 
to divert his attention in the most critical moment of the race ; and by 
his command, the importunate beacons were extinguished, that too 
frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. The 
most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and 
esteem; their merit was profusely rewarded ; the emperor feasted in 
their houses, and presented their children at the baptismal font; and 
while he applauded his own popularity, he affected to blame the cold 
and stately reserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which 
had degraded even the manhood of Nero, were banished from the 
world ; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the indulgence 
of love and intemperance. In his midnight revels, when his passions 
were inflamed by wine, he was provoked to issue the most sanguinary 
commands ; and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, 
with the return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience of his 
servants. But the most e.xtraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion of his country, The 
superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a philoso- 
pher : but his smile would have been rational and temperate, and he 
must have condemned the ignoiant folly of a youth who insulted the 
objects of public veneration. A buffoon of the court was invested in 
the robes of the patriarch : his twelve metropolitans, among whom the 
emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments ; they used 
or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and in their bacclianalian 
feasts, the holy communion was administered in a nauseous compound 
of vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles concealed 
from the eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the em- 
peror, with his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, 
encountered the true patriarch at the head of his clergy; and by their 
licentious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the gravity of the 
Christian procession. The devotion of Michael appeared only in 
some offence to reason or piety : he received his theatrical crowns 
from the statue of the Virgin ; and an Imperial tomb was violated for 
the sake of burning the bones of Constantine the Iconoclast. By tto 
extravagant conduct, the son of Theophilus became as contemptiUc 
as he was odious : every citiren was impatient for the deliverance of 
his country; and even the favourites of the moment were apprehea* 
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give fkat a caprice might snatch awa^ what a caprice bad bestovedL 
In the thirtieth year of his age, and m the hour of intoxication and 
sleep, Michael the third was murdered in his chamber by the founder 
of a new dynasty, whom the emperor had raised to an equality of rank 
and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (a.d. 867. Sept. 24) (if it 
be not the spurious offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine 
picture of the revolution of the most illustrious families. The 
Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the East near 
four hundred years ; a younger branch of these Parthian kings con- 
tinued to reign in Armenia ; and their royal descendants survived the 
partition and servitude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, 
Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the 
first; his bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, in the 
province of Macedonia : Adrianople was their final settlement. During 
several generations they maintained the dignity of their birth; and 
their Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian 
and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native counti-y. But 
their splendour was insensibly clouded by time and poverty; and the 
father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which he cultivated with 
his own hands : yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides 
by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a widow of Adrianople, was pleased 
to count among her ancestors, the great Constantine; and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark affinity of lineage or country with 
the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was he born, than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept away by an inundation 
of the Bulgarians : he was educated a slave in a foreign land ; and in 
this severe discipline, he acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility 
of mind which promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth or 
manhood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who 
generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the shores 
of the Euxine, defeated two armies of Barbarians, embarked in the 
ships which had been stationed for their reception, and returned to 
Constantinople, from whence they were distributed to their respective 
homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and destitute : his farm 
was ruined by the calamities of war: after his father’s death, his 
manual labour, or service, could no longer support a family of 
orphans; and he resolved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in 
which every virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of greatness. 
The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without friends or 
money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the chur^ of St. 
Diomede; he was fed by the casual hospitality of a monk • assd w|a l 
introduced to the service of a cousin and namesake of the ernperw 
Theophilus ; who, though himself of a diminutive person, was alw^’s 
followed by a train of tall and handsome domestics. Basil attaj(lcd 
his patron to the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, by his 
personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and fon^d an 
useful connexion with a wealthy and charitable matron oS^atras. 
Her spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventuwr, whom 
she adopted as her son. Danielis presented him with thirty slaves j 
god the produce of h^r bounty was expended ip the support of 
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brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. Hi9 
gratitude or ambition still attached him to the service of Theophilus : 
and a lucky accident recommended him to the notice of the court. A 
famous wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had 
defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest and most robust of the 
Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the chal- 
lenge ; and the Barbarian champion was overthrown at the first onset. 
A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung ; it was 
subdued by the dexterity and courage of the servant of Theophilus ; 
and his conqueror was promoted to an honourable rank in the Im- 
perial stables. But it was impossible to obtain the confidence of 
Michael, without complying with his vices; and his new favourite, the 
great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and supported by a dis- 
graceful marriage with a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his 
sister, who succeeded to her place. The public administration had 
been abandoned to the Cassar Bardas, the brother and enemy of 
Theodora ; but the arts of female influence persuaded Michael to hate 
and to fear his uncle ; he was drawn from Constantinople, under the 
pretence of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience, 
by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the presence of the emperor. 
About a month after this execution, Basil was invested with the title 
of Augustus and the government of the empire. He supported this 
unequal association till his influence was fortified by popular esteem. 
His life was endangered by the caprice of the emperor; and his 
dignity was profaned by a second colleague, who had rowed in the 
galleys. Yet the murder of his benefactor must be condemned as an 
act of ingratitude and treason ; and the churches which he dedicated 
to the name of St Michael, were a poor and puerile expiation of his 
guilt 

The different ages of Basil the first may be compared with those of 
Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
earliest youth to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe the 
noblest of her sons ; but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts of a 
slave ; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and grasped, 
with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he ruled with 
the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A private citizen may feel 
his interest repugnant to his duty; but it must be from a deficiency of 
sense or courage, that an absolute monarch can separate his happi- 
ness from his glory, or his glory from the public welfare. The life or 
panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and published under 
the long reign of his descendants; but even their stability on the 
throne may be justly ascribed to the superior merit of their ancestor. 
In his character, his grandson Constantine has attempted to delineate 
a perfect image of royalty : but that feeble prince, unless he had 
copied a real model, could not easily have soared so high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the most solid praise 
Cf Basil is drawn from the comparison of a ruined and a flourishing 
monarchy, that which he wrested from the dissolute Michael, and 
that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils 
which had been sanctified by time and example, were corrected by his 
mqster-hand; and he revived, if ijor the national spirit, at least Ute 
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enter and majesty of the Roman empire. His application was inde- 
fetigable, his temper cool, his understanding vigorous and decisive*, 
and in his practice he observed that rare and salutary moderation, 
which pursues each virtue, at an, equal distance between the opposite 
vices. His military service had been confined to the palace ; nor 
was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the talents of a warrior. 
Yet under his reign the Roman arras were again formidable to the 
Barbarians. As soon as he had formed a new army by discipline 
and exercise, he appeared in person on the banks of the Euphrates, 
curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous 
though just revolt of the Maiiicha;ans. His indignation against a 
rebel who had long eluded his pursuit, provoked him to wish and to 
pray, that, by the grace of God, he might drive three arrows into the 
head of Chrysochir. That odious head, which had been obtained by 
treason rather than by valour, was suspended from a tree, and thrice 
exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial archer : a base revenge 
against the dead, more worthy of the times, than of the character of 
Basil. But his principal merit was in the civil adnhnistration of the 
finances and of the laws. To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was 
proposed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor: 
his prudence abated one moiety of the restitution ; and a sum of 
200,000 was instantly procured to answer the most pressing de- 
mands, and to allow some space for the mature operations of 
economy. Among the various schemes for the improvement of the 
revenue, a new mode was suggested of capitation, or tribute, which 
would have too much depended on the arbitrary discretion of the 
assessors. A sufficient list of honest and able agents was instantly 
produced by the minister ; but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil 
himself, only two could be found, who might be safely entrusted with 
such dangerous powers ; and they justified his esteem by declining his 
confidence. But the serious and successful diligence of the emperor 
established by degrees an equitable balance of property and payment, 
of receipt and expenditure : a peculiar fund was appropriated to each 
service ; and a public method secured the interest of the prince and 
the property of the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned 
two patrimonial estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Imperial 
table: the contributions of the subject were reserved for his defence ; 
and the residue was employed in the embellishment of the capital and 
provinces. A taste for building, however costly, may deserve some 
praise and much excuse : from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, 
and some object is attained of public emolument or pleasure ; the use 
of a road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and solid; and the 
hundred churches that arose by the command of Basil, were conse- 
crated to the devotion of the age. In the character of a judge, he was 
assiduous and impartial ; desirous to save, but not afraid to strike : the 
oppressors of the people were severely chastised; but his personal 
foes, whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the 
loss of their eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The change of 
Ifinguage and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete jurispru- 
dence of Justinian : the voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, 
Code, and Hovels, was digested under forty tides, in the Greek idiom 5 
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and the Basilics, ^ich yrere improved and completed by his son and 
grandson, must be referred to the original genius of the founder of 
their race. This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the 
chase. A furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, and 
raised him from his horse ; he was rescued by an attendant, who cut 
the belt and slew the animal ; but the fall, or the fever, exhausted the 
strength of the aged monarch, and he expired in the palace, amidst the 
tears of his family and people. If he struck off the head of the 
faithful servant, for presuming to draw his sword against his sove- 
reign ; the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant in his life, re- 
vived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were amused by a flattering impostor and a 
vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content with the honours 
of a patriarch and a saint ; both Leo and Alexander were alike in- 
vested (a.d. 886. Mar. i) with the purple, but the powers of govern- 
ment were solely exercised by the elder brother. The name of Leo 
the sixth has been dignified with the title of philosophers and the 
union of the prince and the sage, of the active and speculative vir- 
tues, would indeed constitute the perfection of human nature. But 
the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce 
his passions and appetites under the dominion of reason.^ His life 
was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of his wives and 
concubines ; and even the clemency which he showed, and the peact 
which he strove to preserve, must be imputed to the softness and in- 
dolence of his character. Did he subdue his prejudices, and those of 
his subjects? His mind was tinged with the most puerile supersti- 
tion ; tire influence of the clergy, and the errors of the people, were 
consecrated by his laws; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in 
prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of 
astrology and divination. If we still inquire the reason of his sage 
appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil was less ignor- 
ant than the greater part of his contemporaries in church and state ; 
that his education had been directed by the learned Photius ; and that 
several books of profane and ecclesiastical science were composed by 
the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the reput- 
ation of his philosophy and religion was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the merit 
and holiness of celibacy, were preached by the monks and entertained 
by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a necessary means for the 
propagation of mankind ; after the death of either party, the survivor 
might satisfy, by a second union, the weakness or the strength of the 
flesh 1 buMa third marriage was censured as a state of legal fornica- 
tion ; and a fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the Chris- 
tians of the East. In the beginning of his reign, Leo himself had 
abolished the state of concubines, and condemned, without annulling, 
third marriages : but his patriotism and love soon compelled him to 
violate his own laws, and to incur the penance, which in a similar 
case be had imposed on his subjects. In his three first alliances, his 
nuptial bed was unfruitful; the emperor required a female t:oinpamoa, 
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and the empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe was introduced 
into the palace as a concubine ; and on the birth of Constantine, her 
lover declared his intention of legitimating the mother and the 
child, by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch 
Nicholas refused his blessing; the Imperial baptism of the young 
prince was obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contuma- 
cious husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the faith- 
fuL Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor 
the authority of the Latin church, nor the danger of failure or doubt 
in the succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil 
and ecclesiastical administration ; and the edict of union which was 
promulgated in the name of Constantine, condemned the futurescandal 
of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on his own birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry arc the same word : 
and as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn, that a 
dark deep ted was the I'yrian dye which stained the purple of the an- 
cients. An apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with por- 
phyry ; it was reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses ; and the 
royal birth of their children was expressed by the appellation of por- 
phyrogenite, or born (a.D. 91 1. May ii) in the purple. Several of the 
Roman princes had been blessed with an heir; but this peculiar sur- 
name was first applied to Constantine the seventh. His life and titu- 
lar reign were of equal duration; but of fifty-four years, six had 
elapsed before his father’s death ; and the son of Leo was ever the vol- 
untary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed his weakness or 
abused his confidence. His uncle Alexander, who had long been in- 
vested with the title of Augustus, was the first colleague and governor 
of the young prince : but in a rapid career of vice and folly, the brother 
of Leo already emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was 
extinguished by a timely death, he entertained a project of castrating 
his nephew, and leaving the empire to a worthless favourite. The suc- 
ceeding years of the minority of Constantine were occupied by his 
mother Zoe, and a succession of council of seven regents, who pursued 
their interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the republic, sup- 
planted each other, and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. 
From an obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to 
the command of the naval armies ; and m the anarchy of the times, 
had deserved, or at least had obtained, the national esteem. With a 
victorious and affectionate fleet, he sailed from the mouth of the Dan- 
ube into the harbour of Constantinople, and was (a.d. 919. Dec. 24) 
hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the guardian of the prince. 
His supreme office was at first defined by the new appellation of father 
of the emperor; but Romanus soon disdained the subordinate powers 
of a minister, and assumed, with the titles of Caesar and Augustus, the full 
independence of royalty, which he held near five and twenty years. 
His three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and Constantine, were success- 
ively adorned with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was de- 
graded from the first to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, 
ill the preservation of his life and crown, he might still applaud 
his own fortune and the clemency- of the usurper. The examples of 
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ancient and modern history would have excused the ambition of Ro- 
manus : the powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand ; Ae 
spurious birth of Constantine would have justified his exclusion ; and 
the grave or the monastery was open to receive the son of the con- 
cubine. But Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the 
virtues or the vices of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private 
life dissolved away in the sunshine of the throne ; and in his licentious 
pleasures, he forgot the safety both of the republic and of his family. 
Of a mild and religious character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, 
the innocence of the youth, the memory of his parents, and the attach- 
ment of the people. The studious temper and retirement of Constan- 
tine, disarmed the jealousy of powe^ : his books and music, his pen 
and his pencil, were a constant source of amusement ; and if he could 
improve a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price 
was not enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed with 
a personal talent, which few princes could employ in the hour of ad- 
versity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of 
his children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the 
two surviving brothers quarrelled with each other, and conspired 
against their father. At the hour of noon, when all strangers were 
regularly excluded from the palace, they entered his apartment with 
an armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, to a small 
island in the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious community. 
The rumour of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city; 
but Porphyrogenitiis alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the ob- 
ject of the public care ; and the sons of Lecapenus were taught, by 
tardy experience, that they had achieved a guilty and perilous enter- 
prise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of 
Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous design of assas- 
sinating her husband at the royal banquet. His loyal adherents 
were alarmed ; and the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded 
from the purple, and embarked for the same island and monastery 
where their father had been so lately confined. Old Romanus met 
them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just reproach of 
their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial colleagues with an 
equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In the fortieth year of his 
reign, Constantine the seventh obtained (a.d. 945. Jan. 27) the pos- 
session of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near 
fifteen years. But he was devoid of that energy bf character which 
could emerge into a life of action and glory ; and the studies which had , 
amused and dignified his leisure, were incompatible with the serious 
duties of a sovereign. The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct 
his son Romanus in the theory, of government; while he indulged the 
habits of intemperance and sloth, he dropt the reins of the adminis- 
tration into the hands of Helena his wife; and, in the shifting scene of 
her favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion 
of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Con- 
stantine had endeared him to the Greeks ; they excused his failings ; 
they respected his learning, his innocence, and charity, his love of 
Justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeign* 
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ed team of his subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, 
lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military 
officers, the patricians, the senate, and the clergy, approached in due 
order to ^ore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Be- 
fore the procession moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, an herald 
proclaimed this awful admonition ; “ Arise, O king of the world, and 
® obey the summons of the King of kings ! ” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison; and his son 
Romanus, who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, 
ascended (a.d. 959. Nov. 15) the throne of Constantinople. A prince 
•who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating his in- 
heritance, must have been already lost in the public esteem ; yet Ro- 
manus was rather weak than wicked ; and the largest share of the 
guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman of base origin, 
masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory 
and public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to 
the son of Constantine; and while the two brothers, Nicepliorus and 
Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which the emperor owed 
to his people were consumed in strenuous idleness. In the morning 
be visited the circus ; at noon he feasted the senators ; the greater part 
of the afternoon he spent in the spheerisUriutn, or tennis-court, the only 
theatre of his victories ; from thence he passed over to the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars of the largest site, 
and returned to the palace, proudly contentwith the labours of the day. 
In strength and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals : tall and 
straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his 
eyes sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet 
even these perfections were insufficient to fix the love of Theophano ; 
and, after a reign of four years, she mingled for her husband the same 
deadly draught which she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the younger 
left (A.D. 963. Aug. 6) two sons, Basil the second and Constantine the 
ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest sister 
was given to Otho the second, emperor of the West ; the younger 
became the wife of Wolodotnir, great duke and apostle of Russia, and, 
by the marriage of her grand-daughter with Henry the first, king of 
France, the blood of the Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, 
still flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. After the death of her 
husband, the empress aspired to reign in the name of her sons, the 
elder of whom was five, and the younger only two, years of age ; but 
she soon felt the instability of a throne, which was supported bya female 
who could not be esteemed, and two infants who could not be feared. 
Theophano looked around for a protector, and threw herself into the 
arms of the bravest soldier ; her heart was capacious ; but the de- 
formity of the new favourite rendered it more than probable that 
interest was the motive and excuse of her love. Nicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit of an hero and a 
saint In th'e former character, his qualifications were genuine and 
splendid : the descendant of a race, illustrious by their military ex- 
ploits, he had displayed, in every station and in every province, the 
Ccuv.igo of .a soldier and the conduct of a chief; and Nicephorus was 
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cimimed with recent .anrels, from the important conquest of the is^! 
of Crete. His religion was of a more ambiguous cast ; and his hair- 
cloth, his fast's, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire from the busi- 
ness of the world, were a convenient mask for his dark and dangerous 
ambition. Yet he imposed on an holy patriarch, by whose influence 
and by a decree of the senate, he was entrusted, during the minorit) 
of the young princes, with the absolute and independent command ol 
the Oriental armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the 
troops, he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, 
avowed his correspondence with the empress, and, without degrading 
her sons, assumed with the title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank 
and the plenitude of power. But his marriage with Theophano was 
refused by the same patiiarch who had placed the crown on his head: 
by his second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical penance; a bar 
of spiritual affinity was opposed to their celebration ; and some evasion 
and perjury were required to silence the scruples of the clergy and 
people. The popularity of the emperor was lost in the purple : in a 
reign of six years he provoked the hatred of strangers and subjects; 
and the hypocrisy and avarice of the first Nicephonis were revived in 
his successor. Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate; but I will 
dare to observe, that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most 
hastily arraigned, and most unmercifully condemned. In a private 
citizen, our judgment seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into his for- 
tune and expence ; and in a steward of the public treasure, frugality is 
always a virtue, and the increase of taxes too often an indispensable 
duty. In the use of his patrimony, the generous temper of Nicephonis 
had been proved ; and the revenue was strictly applied to the service 
of the state : each spring the emperor marched in person against the 
SSracens; and every Roman might compute the employment of 
his taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern 
barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, and served under 
his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and obtained 
the most eminent rewards. The stature of J ohn Zimisces was below 
the ordinary standard ; but this diminutive body was endowed with 
strength, beauty, and the soul of an hero. By the jealousy of the em- 
peror’s brother, he was degraded from the office of general of the 
East, to that of director of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised 
with disgrace and exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous 
lovers of the empress ; on her intercession, he was permitted to reside at 
Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the capital : her bounty was repaid 
in his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace ; and Theophano 
consented, with alacrity, to the death of an ugly and penurious hus- 
band. Some bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in her most 
private chambers : in the darkness of a winter night (A.D. 962. Dec. 
3S), Zimisces, with his principal companions, embarked in a small 
boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed at. the p^ace stairs, and silently 
ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the female attend- 
ants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, 
nor the tardy aid of his brother lio, nor the fortress which he had 
erecredin the palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic fba 
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at whose voice every door was opened to the assassins. As he sltpt 
on a bear-skin, on the ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, 
and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful whether 
Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign ; but he 
enjoyed the inhuman specucle of revenge. The murder was pro- 
tracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Nicephorus 
was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and tlte Armen- 
ian was emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation, he was 
stopped on the threshold of St. Sophia, by the intfepid patriarch ; who 
charged his conscience with the deed of treason and blood; and re- 
quired, as a sign of repentance, that he should*separate himself from 
his more criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust a woman 
who had repeatedly violated the most sacred obligations ; and Theo- 
phano, instead of sharing his Imperial fortune, was dismissed with 
ignominy from his bed and -palace.* In their last interview she dis- 
played a frantic and impotent rage ; accused the ingratitude of her 
lover; assaulted with words and blows her son Basil, as he stood 
silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague ; and 
avowed her oivn prostitution, m proclaiming the illegitimacy of his 
birth. The public indignation was appeased by her exile, and the 
punishment of the meaner accomplices : the death of an unpopular 
prince was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less useful to,the 
state than the avarice of Nicephorus ; but his gentle and generous be- 
haviour delighted all who approached his person ; and it was only in 
the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp and the field : 
his personal valour and activity were signalized on the Danube and 
the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman world ; and by his 
double triumph over the Russians and the Saracens, he deserved the 
titles of saviour of the empire, and conqueror of the East. In his last 
return from Syria, he observed that the most fruitful lands of his 
new provinces were possessed by the eunuchs. “And is it for them,” 
he exclaimed, with honest indignation, “that we have fought and 
“ conquered? Is it for them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the 
“ treasures of our people ? ” The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, 
and the death of Zimisces is strongly marked with the suspicion of 
poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawful 
emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently grown to the age of 
manhood. Their tender years had been incapable of dominion ; the 
respectful modesty of their attendance and salutation, was due to the 
age and merit of their guardians ; the childish ambition of those guard- 
ians had no temptation to violate their right of succession : their patri- 
mony was ably and faithfully administered ; and the premature death 
(A.D. 976. Jan. 10) of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, to^the 
sons of Romanus. Their want of experience detained them t^^elve 
years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, who ex- 
tended his reign by persuading them to indulge the pleasures of youth, 
and to disdain the labours of government. . In this silken web, the 
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•ireakness of Constantine was for ever entangled ; bat his elder brother 
felt the impulse of genius and the desire of action ; he frowned, and 
the minister was no more. Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of 
Constantinople and the provinces of Europe ; but Asia was oppressed 
by two veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately friends 
and enemies, subjects and rebels, maintained their independence, and 
laboured to emulate the example of successful usurpation. Against these 
domestic enemies, the son of Romanus first drew his sword, and they 
trembled in the presence of a lawful and high-spirited prince. The 
first in the front of battle was thrown from his horse, by the stroke of 
poison, or an arrow ; the second, who had been twice loaded with 
chains, and twice invested with the purple, was desirous of ending in 
peace the small remainder of his days. ' As the aged suppliant ap- 
proached the throne, with dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his 
two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the insolence of youth and 
power, “ And is this the man who has so long been the object of our 
“terror?” After he had confirmed his own authority, and the peace 
of the empire, the, trophies of Nicephorus and Zimisces would not 
suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and frequent 
expeditions against the Saracens were rather glorious than useful to 
the empire ; but the final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria ap- 
pears, since the time of Belisarius, the most important triumph of the 
Roman arms. Yet instead of applauding their victorious prince, hi* 
subjects detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and in the 
imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious education, which 
could not subdue his spirtt, had clouded his mind ; he was ignorant of 
every science; and the remembrance of his learned and feeble grand- 
sire might encourage his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, 
of artists and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition 
took a firm and lasting possession ; after the first licence of his youth, 
Basil the second devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the 
penance of an hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and 
armour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a 
perpetual abstinence from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, his martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a holy 
war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he was prevented by death, and 
Basil, surnamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the 
world, with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of the people. 
After his decease (a.D. 1025. Dec.), his brother Constantine enjoyed, 
about three years, the power, or rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and 
his only care was the settlement of the succession. He had enjoyed, 
sixty-six years, the title of Augustus ; and the reign of the two brothers 
is the longest, and most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one hundred and 
sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian 
d5mftsty, which had been thrice respected by the usurpers of their 
power. ;After the death (a.D. 1028. Nov, 12) of Constantine the nint^ 
the last male of the royal race, a new and broken scene presents itself, 
and the accumulated years of twelve emperors do not equal the space 
of his single reign. His elder brother had preferred his private 
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cnastity to the public interest, and Constantine himself had only three 
daughters ; Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who 
were preserved till a mature age in a state of ignorance and vir^nity. 
When their marriage was discussed in the councihof their dying father, 
the cold or pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the empire, but 
her sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at the altar. Romanus 
Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair reputation, was 
choien for her husband, and, on his declining that honour, was in- 
formed, that blindness or death was the second alternative. The 
motive of his reluctance was con3ugal affection, but his faithful wife 
sacrificed her own happiness to his safety and greatness ; and her en- 
trance into a monastery removed the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. 
After the decease of Constantine, the sceptre devolved to Romanus the 
third ; but his labours at home and abroad were equally feeble and 
fruitless. Zoe’s favourite chamberlain was an handsome Paphlagonian 
of the name of Michael, whose first trade had been that of a money- 
changer ; and Romanus connived at their criminal intercourse, or 
accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon justified 
the Roman maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her 
husband; and the death of Romanus was instantly followed by (A.D. 
1034. April ii) the scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael the 
fourth. The expectations of Zoe were disappointed : she had placed 
in her bed a miserable wretch, whose health and reason were impaired 
by epileptic fits, and whose conscience was tormented by despair and 
remorse. The most skilful physicians of the mind and body were 
summoned to his aid ; and his hopes were amused by frequent pilgrim- 
ages to toe batos, and to toe tovnbs of toe most popwlav saints', toe 
monks applauded his penance, and, except restitution, (but to whom 
should he have restored?) Michael sought every method of expiating 
his guilt While he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his 
brother, the eunuch John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the har- 
vest of a crime of which himself was the secret and most guilty author. 
His administration was only the art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe 
became a captive in the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her 
slaves. When he perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother’s 
health, he introduced his nephew, another Michael, who derived his 
surname of Calaphates from his father’s occupation in the careening 
of vessels ; at the command of the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son, 
the son of a mechanic ; and this fictitious heir was invested with the 
title and purple of the Csesars, in the presence of the senate and clergy. 
So feeble was the character of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the 
liberty and power which she recovered by the death of the Paphla- 
gonian; and at the end of four days (A.D. 1041. Dec. 14), she 
placed the crown on the head of Michael the fifth, who had protested, 
with tears and oaths, that he should ever reign the first and most 
obedient of her subjects. The only act of his short reign was his 
base ingratitude to his benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. The 
disgrace of the former was pleasing to the public ; but the murmurs, 
and at length the clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile of 
Zoe, the daughter of so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, and 
Michael was taught, that there is a period in which the patience of the 
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tamest slaves rises into fury and revenge, Thft'citizens of every degree 
assembled (A.D. 1042. April 21) in a formidable tumult which lasted 
three days ; they besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled their 
mothers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, and con- 
demned the son of Cmaphates to the loss of his eyes or of his life. 
For the first time, the Greeks beheld with surprise the two royal sisters 
seated on the same throne, presiding in the senate, and giving audipice 
to the ambassadors of the nations. But this singular union subsisted 
no more than two months ; the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, 
and adherents, were secretly hostile to each other ; and as Theodora 
was still averse to marriage, Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented (A.D. 
1042. June It) to sustain the embraces of a third husband, and the 
censures of the Greek church. His name and number were Constan- 
tine the tenth, and the epithet of Monomachus, the single combatant, 
must have been expressive of his valour and victory in some public or 
private quarrel. But his health was broken by the tortures of the 
gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the alternative of sickness 
and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accompanied Constantine 
in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in the appella- 
tion of his mistress. After his marriage and elevation, she was invested 
with the title and pomp of Augusta, and occupied a contiguous apart- 
ment in the palace. Zoe consented to this strange and scandalous 
partition ; and the emperor appeared in public between his wife ana 
his concubine. He survived them both ; but the last measures of 
Constantine to change the order of succession were prevented by the 
more vigilant friends of Theodora ; and after his decease, (a.d. 1054. 
Nov. 30) she resumed, with the general consent, the possession of her 
inheritance. In her name, and by the influence of four eunuchs, the 
Eastern world was peaceably governed about nineteen months ; and 
as they wished to prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged 
princess to nominate for her successor Michael the sixth. The sur- 
name of Stratiotiens declares his military profession ; but the crazy 
and decrepit veteran could only see w'ith the eyes, and execute with tho 
hands, of his ministers. Whilst (a.d. 1056. Aug. 12) he ascended the 
throne, Theodora sunk into the grave ; the last of the Macedonian 
or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this 
shameful and destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the 
Greeks, degraded below the common level of servitude, were trans- 
ferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two femalea 
From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, 
begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or revived the use of 
surnames, which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue ; and we 
now discern the rise, succession, and alliances of the last dynasties of 
Constantinople and Trebizond. The Comtieni, who upheld for a while 
the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the honourof a Roman origin; 
but the family had been long since transported from Italy to Asia. 
Their patrimonial estate was situate in the district of Castamona in 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; and one of their chiefs, who iiad 
already entered the paths of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps 
with regret, the modest though honourable dwelling of his fatbits. 
The first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign 
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tlia second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles 
of the East : he left in a tender age, two sons, Isaac and John, whom, 
with the consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and 
favour of his sovereign. The noble youths were carefuUy trained in 
the learning of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises 
of the camp : and from the domestic service of the guards, they were 
rapjjjly promoted to the command of provinces and armies. Their 
fraternal union doubled the force and reputation of the Comneni, and 
their ancient nobility was illustrated by the marriage of the two brothers, 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician, 
who had obtained the name of Charon from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate masters ; the elevation of 
Michael the sixth was a personal insult to the more deserving generals ; 
and their discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the emperor 
and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled in the 
sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military synod would 
have been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, if 
the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not suggested the import- 
ance of birth as well as merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Com- 
nenus was approved by general consent, and the associates separated 
without delay to aneet in the plains of Phrygia at the head of their 
respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of Michael was 
defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of the Imperial guard, 
who were aliens to the public interest, and animated only by a princi- 
ple of honour and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of the em- 
peror solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the moderation 
of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his ambassadors, 
and the latter was prevented by his friends. The solitary Michael 
submitted to the voice of the people ; the patriarch annulled their oath 
of allegiance ; and as he shaved the head of the royal monk, congratu- 
lated his beneficial exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdom of 
heaven : an exchange, however, which the priest, on his own account, 
would probably have declined. By the hands of the same patriarch, 
Isaac Comnenus was (a.d. 1057. Aug. 31) solemnly crowned: the 
sword which he inscribed on his coins, might be an offensive symbol, 
if it implied his title by conquest; but this sword would have been 
drawn against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. The 
decline of his health and vigour suspended the operation of active 
virtue; and the prospect of approaching death determined him to 
interpose some moments between life and eternity. But instead of 
leaving the empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason 
and inclination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a 
soldier, a patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an 
hereditary succession. His first modest reluctance might be the natur- 
al dictates of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and success- 
ful perseverance, however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must 
be censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
against his family and country. The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, and 
whose noble birth was adorned with the experience and reputation of 
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civil policy. In the monastic habit, Isaac recovered his health, and 
survived two years his voluntary abdication. At the command of his 
abbot, he observed the rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile 
offices of the convent : but his latent vanity was gratified by the fre- 
quent and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, who revered in 
his person the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the eleventh were indeed the subject most worthy of 
empire, we must pity the debasement of the age and nation in which 
he was chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations he sought, 
without obtaining, the crown of eloquence, more precious, in his 
opinion, than that of Rome ; and, in the subordinate functions of a 
judge, he forgot the duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far from 
imitating the patriotic indifference of the authors of his greatness, 
(a.d. 1059. ^5) Ducas was anxious only to secure, at the expence 

of the republic, the power and prosperity of his children. His three 
sons, Michael the seventh, Andronicus the first, and Constantine 
the twelfth, v/crc invested, in a tender age, with the equal title of Au- 
gustus; and the succession was (a.d. 1067. May) speedily opened by 
their father’s death. His widow, Eudocia, was entrusted with the 
administratior, j but experience had taught the jealousy of the dying 
monarch to piotect his sons from the danger of her second nuptials; 
and her solemn engagement, attested by the principal senators, was 
deposited in the hands of the patriarch. Before the end of seven 
months, the wants of Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud for 
the male virtues of a soldier : and her heart had already chosen 
Romanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the scaffold to the throne. 
The discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him to the severity 
of the laws ; his beauty and valour absolved him in the eyes of the 
impress ; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was recalled on the second 
day to the command of the Oriental armies. Her royal choice was 
yet unknown to the public, and the promise which would have 
betrayed her falsehood and levity, was stolen by a dexterous emissary 
from the ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the 
sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a whisper, that 
his brother was the future emperor, relaxed his scruples, and force^ 
him to confess that the public safety was the supreme law. He 
resigned the important paper ; and when his hopes were confounded 
by the nomination (A.D. 1067. Aug.) of Romanus, he could no longer 
regain his security, retract his declarations, nor oppose the second 
nuptials of the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the palace ; and 
the Barbarian guards had raised their battle-axes in the cause of the 
house of Ducas, till the young princes were soothed by the tears of 
their mother and the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their 
guardian, who filled the Imperial station with dignity and honour. 
Hereafter I shall relate his valiant, but unsuccessful, efforts to resist 
the progress of the Turks. His defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly 
wound on the Byzantine monarchy of the East; and after he was 
released from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and 
his subjects. His wife had been thrust into a monastery, and the 
subjects of Romanus had embraced the rigid maxim of the civil law, 
that a prisoner in the bands of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke 
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of death, of all the public and private rights of a citizer,- In the 
general consternation, the Caesar John asserted the indefeasible right 
of his three nephews ; Constantinople listened to his voice ; and the 
Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and received on the 
frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Roinanus was not more fortun- 
ate in domestic than in foreign war ; the loss of two battles compelled 
hintfro yield, (A.D. 1071. Aug!) on the assurance of fair and honourable 
treatment; but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; and, 
after the cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds were left to bleed and 
corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved from a state of misery. 
Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers 
were reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; but the eldest, the 
pusillanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman 
sceptre; and his surname of Parapiniues denotes the icproach which 
he shared with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced the price, and 
diminished the measure, of wheat. In the school of I’sellus, and 
after the example of his mother, the son of Eudocia made some pro- 
ficiency in philosiiphy and rhetoric ; but his character was degraded, 
rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and the le.irning of a 
sophist. Strong in the contempt of their sovereign and their own 
esteem, two generals, at the head of the European and Asiatic legions, 
assumed the purple at Adrianoplc and Mice. Their icvolt was in the 
same month; they bore the same name of Nicephorus; but the two 
candidates were distinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and 
Botaniates; the former in the maturity of wisdom and courage, the 
latter conspicuotis only hy the memory of his past exploits. While 
Botaniates advanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his active com- 
petitor stood in arms before the gates of Constantinople. The name 
of Bryennius was illustrious; his cause was popular ; but his licentious 
treops could not be restrained from burning and pillaging a suburb 
and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and re- 
pulsed the incendiary of his country. This change of the public 
opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of 
Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal invitation, in 
■the name of the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated 
through the streets of Constantinople ; and the general assembly, in 
the dome of St. Sophia, debated, with order and calmness, on the 
choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael would have dis- 
persed this unarmed multitude; but the feeble emperor, applauding 
his own moderation and clemency, resigned (a.D. 1078. Mar. 25) the 
ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and the 
title of archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, born 
and educated in the purple ; and a daughter of the house of IDucas 
illustrated the blood, and confirmed the succession of the Comnenian 
dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in 
peace and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife 
Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight children ; 
the three daughters multiplied the Comnenian alliances with the no- 
blest of the Greeks; of the five sons, Manuel was stopped by a pie- 
mature death ; Isaac and Alexius restored the Imperial greatness of 
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their house, which was enjoyed without toil or danger, by the two 
younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephonis. Alexius, the third and 
most illustrious of the brothers, was endowed by nature with the 
choicest gifts both of mind and body : they were cultivated by a liberal 
education, and exercised in the school of obedience and adversity. 
The youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turkish war, by the 
paternal care of the emperor Romanus ; but the mother of the Com- 
neni, with her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and banished, by 
the sons of Ducas, to an island in the Propontis. The two brothers 
.soon emerged into favour and action, fought by each other’s side 
against the rebels and B.irbanans, and adhered to the emperor Mi- 
cliael, till he was deserted by the world and by himself. In his first 
interview with Botaniates, “ Prince,” said Alc.vius, with a noble frank- 
ness, “ my duty rendered me your enemy ; the decrees of God and of 
“ the people have made me your subject. Judge of my future loyalty, 
“ joy my past opposition.” The successor of Michael entertained him 
with esteem and confidence : his valour wa.s employed against three 
rebels, who disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the em- 
pcrois. Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, were formidable by their 
numerous forces and military fame : they were successively vanquished 
in the field, and led in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever 
treatment they might receive from a timid and cruel court, they ap- 
plauded the clemency, as well as the courage, of their conqueror. But 
the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; 
nor is it easy to settle between a subject and a despot, the debt of 
gratitude, which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the 
latter to discharge by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to 
march against a fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the 
merit or memory of his past services : the favourites of Botaniates 
provoked the ambition which they apprehended and accused; and 
the retreat of the two Irothers might be justified by the defence of 
their life or liberty. The women of the family were deposited in a 
sanctuary, respected by tyrants : the men, mounted on horseback, 
sallied from the city, and erected the standard of civil war. The 
soldiers, who had been gradually assembled in the capital and the 
neighbourhood, were devoted to the cause of a victorious and injured 
leader ; the ties of common interest and domestic alliance secured the 
attachment of the house of Ducas; and the generous dispute of the 
Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who w'as 
the first to invest his younger brother with the names and ensigns of 
royalty. They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than 
besiege that impregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was 
corrupted ; a gate was surprised ; and the fleet was occupied by the 
active courage of George PalKologus, who fought against his father, 
without foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius as- 
cended (A.p. loSi. April i) the throne; and his aged competitor dis- 
appeared in a monaste^. An army of various nations was gratified 
with the pillage of the city; but the public disorders were expiated fay 
the tears and fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 

The life of the empeior Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
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daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his person and a 
lautoble zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the just sus- 
picion of her readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeatedly protests, 
that, besides her personal knowledge, she had searched the discourse 
and writings of the most respectable veterans ; that after an interval 
of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her mournful 
solitude was inaccessible to hope or fear ; and that truth, the naked 
perfect truth, was more dear and sacred than the memory of her 
parent. Yet instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins 
our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science, betrays in 
every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine character of 
Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; and the perpetual 
strain of panegyric and apology, awakens our jealousy, to question the 
veracity of the historian and the merit of the hero. \Vc cannot how- 
ever refuse her judicious and important remark, that the disorders 
of the times were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and 
that every calamity which can a.fflict a declining empire was ac- 
cumulated on his reign by the justice of heaven and the vices of his 
predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks bad spread, from 
Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of th* Koran and the Crescent ; 
the West was invaded by the adventurous valour of the Normans; 
and, in the moments of peace, the Danube poured forth new swarms, 
who had gained, in the science of war, what they had lost in the 
ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less hostile than the 
land : and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the 
palace was distracted with secret treason and conspiracy. On a sud- 
den, the banner of the cross was displayed by the Latins : Europe 
was precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople had almost been swept 
away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius steered the 
Imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the head of his armies, 
he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to 
improve his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible 
vigour. The discipline of the camp was revived, and a new generation 
of men and soldiers was created by the example and the precepts of 
their leader. In his intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient 
and artful : his discerning eye pervaded the new system of an un- 
known world ; and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy with 
which he balanced the interests and passions of the champions of the 
first crusade. In a long reign of thirty-seven years, he subdued and 
pardoned the envy of his equals : the laws of public and private order 
were restored : the arts of wealth and science were cultivated : the 
limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe and Asia; and the Com- 
nenian sceptre was transmitted to his children of the third and fourth 
generation. Yet the difficulties of the times betrayed some defects 
in his character; and have exposed his memory to some just or un- 
generous reproach. The reader may possibly smile at the lavish 
praise which his daughter so often bestows on a flying hero : the weak- 
ness or prudence of his situation might be mistaken for a want of 
personal courage ; and his political arts are branded by the Latins with 
the names of deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the male and 
female branches of his family adorned the throne and secured the 
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succession j but their princely luxury and pride offended the patri- 
cians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the misery of the people. 
Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his 
health was broken, by the cares of a public life ; the patience of Con- 
stantinople was fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and 
before Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his 
subjects. The clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred 
riches to the defence of the state ; but they applauded his theological 
learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he defended 
with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His character was degraded 
by the superstition of the Creeks ; and the same inconsistent princi- 
ple of human nature enjoined the emperor to found an hospital for 
the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of an heretic, who 
was burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of 
his moral and religious virtues was suspected by the persons who had 
passed their lives in his famdiar confidence. In his last hours, when 
he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, he raised hjs 
head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of this world. 
The indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed as an epitaph 
on his tomb, “ You die, as you have lived — AN HYPOCRITE ! ” 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving sons, 
in favour of her daughter the princess Anna, whose philosophy would 
not have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of male suO' 
cession was asserted by the friends of their country ; the lawful hei< 
drew the royal signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious 
father, and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena 
was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of 
her brother, and when the design was prevented by the fears or 
scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed, that nature had 
mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryenniiis with the soul of 
a woman. The two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the 
fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue of their race ; and the younger 
brother was content with the title of Scbastocraior, which approached 
the dignity, without sharing the power, of the emperor. In the same 
person, the claims of primogeniture and merit were (A.D. 1118. Aug.^ 
15) fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and* 
diminutive stature, had suggested the ironical surname of Calo-Jo- 
hannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more 
seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. After the discovery of 
her treason, the hfe and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the 
laws. Her life was spared by the clemency of the emperor, but he 
visited the pomp and treasures of her p.iiace, and bestowed the rich 
confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That respectable 
friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the 
gift, and to intercede for the criminal : his generous master applauded 
and imitated the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint 
of an injured brother was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. 
After this example of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never 
disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion ; feared by his nobles, beloved by 
his people, John was never reduced to the painful necessity of punish- 
ing, or even of pardoning, his personal enemies. During his govextt- 
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meat of twenty-five years, the penalty of death was abolished in 
the Roman empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the humarte 
theorist, but of which the practice, in a large and vicious community, 
is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to himself, in- 
dulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Marcus 
would not have disdained the artless virtues of his successor, derived 
from, his heart, and not borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzantine court, so op- 
pressive to the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. Under 
such a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit had every- 
thing to hope; and without assuming the tyrannic office of a censor, 
he introduced a gradual though visible reformation in the public and 
private manners of Constantinople. The only defect of this accom- 
plished character, was the frailty of noble minds, the love of arms and 
military gloiy. Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome 
may be justified, at least in their principle, by the necessity of repelling 
the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of 
Iconium was confined to his capital, the Barbarians were driven to 
the mountains, and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the tran- 
sient blessings of their deliverance. From Constantinople to Antioch 
and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious army, 
and in the sieges and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies were 
astonished by the superior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he began 
to indulge the ambitious hojic of restoring the ancient limits of the em- 
pire, as he revolved in his mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the dominion 
of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of his life and of 
the public felicity was broken by a singular accident. He hunted the 
wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in the 
body of the furious animal: but in the struggle, a poisoned arrow 
dropt from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced 
a mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Comnenian 
princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John the 
Handsome ; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment 
,or affection preferred the younger ; and the choice of their dying prince 
was (a.D. 1143. April 8) ratified by the soldiers who had applauded 
the valour of his favourite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of 1 saac in honourable con- 
finement, and purchased with a gift of two hundred pounds of silver, 
the leading ecclesiastics of St, Sophia, who possessed a decisive voice 
in the consecration of an emperor. With his veteran and affectionate 
troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople ; his brother acquiesced in 
tlie title of Sebastocrator ; his subjects admired the lofty stature and 
martial graces of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to 
the flattering promise, that he blended the wisdom of age with the ac- 
tivity and vigour of youth. By the experience of his government, they 
were taught, that he emulated the spirit, and shared the talents, of his 
father, whose social virtues were buried in the grave. A reign of 
thirt^'-seven years is filled by a perpetual though various warfare 
against the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of the wilderness be- 
yond the Danube. The arms of Manuel were exercised on mount Tau- 
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ms, in the plains of Hungary, on the coast Of Italy and Egypt, and on 
the seas of Sicily and Greece: the influence of his negociations 
extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia; and the Byzantine 
monarchy, for a while, became an object of respect or terror to the 
powers of Asia and Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of the 
East, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot 
easily be paralleled, except in the lives of Richard the first of England, 
and of Charles the twelfth of Sweden. Such was his strength and ex- 
ercise in arms, that Raymond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In 
a famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and 
overturned in his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. 
The first in the charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his 
enemies alike trembled, the former for his safety, and the latter for 
their own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, he rode forwards 
in search of some perilous adventure, accompanied only by his brother 
and the faithful Axuch,who refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen 
horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them : but the numbers of 
the enemy increased ; the march of the reinforcement was tardy and 
fearful, and Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through a 
squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hungarians, 
impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched a standard from 
the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, who passed a 
bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same country, 
after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back the boats, 
with an order under pain of death, to their commander, that he should 
leave him to conquer or die on that hostile land, In the siege of 
Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on 
the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and stones, a large 
buckler and a flowing sail, nor could he have escaped inevitable death, 
had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to respect the person 
of an hero. In one day, he is said to have slain above forty of the 
Barbarians with his own hand ; he returned to the camp, dragging 
along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his 
saddle ; he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single com- 
bat; and the gigaiitic champions, who encountered his arm, weie 
transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invinci- 
ble Manuel. The story of his exploits, which appear as a model or 
a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a reasonable sus- 
picion of the veracity of the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate their 
credit, endanger my own ; yet I may observe, that in the long series of 
their annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the subject of 
similar exaggeration. With the valour of a soldier, he did not unite 
the skill or prudence of a general : his victories were not productive of 
any permanent or useful conquest; and his Turkish laurels were 
blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which he lost his army in 
the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the generosity 
of the sultan. But the most singular feature in the character of Man- 
uel. is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of hardiness and 
effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he ap- 
peared incapable of war. In the field he slept in the sun or in tm 
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snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men and horses, 
and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the camp. N o sooner 
did he return to Constantinople, than he resigned himself to the arts 
and pleasures of a life of luxury ; the expence of his dress, his table, and 
his palace, surpassed the measure of his predecessors, and whole sum- 
mer days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, in 
the .incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double cost of a war- 
like and dissolute prince, exhausted the revenue, and multiplied the 
taxes; and Manuel, in the distress of his last Turkish camp, endured 
a bitter reproach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. As he 
quenched his thirst, he complained that the water of a fountain was 
mingled with Christian blood. “ It is not the first time,” exclaimed a 
voice from the crowd, “that you have drank, O emperor, the blood of 
“your Christian subjects.” Manuel Comnenus was twice married, to 
the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, 
a French or Latin princess of Antioch. The only daughter of his first 
wife was destined for Bela an Hungarian prince, who was educated at 
Constantinople under the name of Alexius ; and the consummation of 
their nuptials might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of 
free and warlike Barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch had 
given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights of Bela 
were abolished, and he was deprived of his promised bride; but the 
Hungarian prince resumed his name and the kingdom of his fathers, 
and displayed such virtues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of Mariit was named Alexius ; and at the age of ten 
years, he ascended (a.d, ii8o. Sept. 24) the Byzantine throne, after 
his father’s decease had closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius, had been 
sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. By 
ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to flight and rebellion, 
from whence he was reclaimed by the firmness and clemency of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father of the emperors of 
Trebizond, were short and venial; but John, the elder of his sons, 
renounced for ever his religion. Provoked by a real or imaginary 
insult of his uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp : 
his apostacy was rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title of 
Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and in the 
fifteenth century, Mahomet the second boasted of his Imperial descent 
from the Comnenian family. Andronicus, younger brother of John, 
son of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most 
conspicuous characters of the age ; and his genuine adventures might 
form the subject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe, that their 
fortunate lover was cast in the best proportions of strength and 
beauty; and that the want of the softer graces was supplied by a 
manly countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air aiid 
deportment of a soldier. The preservation, in his old age, of health 
and vigour, was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of 
bread and a draught of water was often his sole and evening repast; 
and if he tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which he had roasted with 
his own hands, it was the w^-eamed fruit of a laborious chase. 
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Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear : his persuasive eloquence 
could bend to every situation and character of life : his style, though 
not his practice, was fashioned by the example of St. Paul ; and, in 
eveiy deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 
and a hand to execute. In his youth, after the death of the emperor 
J ohn, he followed the retreat of the Roman army ; but, in the march 
through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in.the 
mountains ; the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, 
and he remained some time a reluctant or willing captive in the power 
of the sultan. His virtues and vices recommended him to the favour 
of his cousin ; he shared the perils and the pleasures of Manuel ; and 
while the emperor lived in public incest with his niece Theodora, the 
affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced by Andronicus. Above 
the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in the name of his con- 
cubine. She accompanied him to his militaiy command of Cilicia, the 
first scene of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active 
ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia ; the day was employed in the boldest 
attacks ; but the night was wasted in song and dance ; and a band of 
Greek comedians formed the choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus 
was surprised by the sally of a vigilant foe ; but, while his troops fled 
in disorder, his invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the 
Armenians. On his return to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he 
was received by Manuel with public smiles and a private reproof ; but 
the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Castoria, were the reward or 
consolation of the unsuccessful general, Eudocia still attended his 
motions : at midnight, their tent was suddenly attacked by her anmy 
brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood : his daring 
spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit; and 
boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his way 
through the numerous assassins. It was here that he first betrayed 
his ingratitude and treachery : he engaged in a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the king of Hungary and the German emperor : approached 
the royal tent at a suspicious hour, with a drawn sword, and, under 
the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge against a 
mortal foe ; and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse, as an 
instrument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspi- 
cions ; but, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested 
and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years ; a most painful 
restraint, from which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually 
urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken 
bricks in a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the passage, 
till he had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he 
conveyed himself, and the remains of his provisions, replacing the 
bricks in their former position, and erasing with care the footsteps of 
his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, his guards were 
amazed hy the silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, with 
shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates of tlfc palace 
and city were instantly shut ; the strictest orders were dispatched into 
the provinces, for the recovery of the fugitive ; and his wife, on the 
suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same towet. 
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At the dead of night, she beheld a spectre : she recognited her 
husband: they shared their provisions; and a son was the fruit of 
these stolen interviews, which alleviated the tediousness of their con- 
finement. In the custody of a woman, the vigilance of the keepers 
was insensibly relaxed ; and the captive had accomplished his real 
escape, when he was discovered, brought back to Constantinople, and 
loaded with a double chain. At length he found the moment, and the 
means, of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated 
the guards, and obtained in wax tire impicssion of the keys. By the 
diligence of his friends, a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was 
introduced into the prison, in the bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus 
employed, with industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all 
day among the bushes, and scaled in the night the garden-wall of the 
palace. A boat was stationed for his reception : he visited his own 
house, embraced his children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet 
horse, and directed his rapid course towards the banks of tlic Danube. 
At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied linn with horses 
and money : he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town 
of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by a party 
of Walachians, who resolved to convey their important captive to 
Constantinople. His presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, 
and was aUowed to step aside from the troop : he planted in the 
ground his long staft'; clothed it with his cap and upper garnidiit ; 
and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse, for some time, 
the eyes of the Walachians. Prom Halicz he was honourably con- 
ducted to Kiow, the residence of the great duke : the subtle Greek 
Joon obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus ; his character 
could assume the manners of every climate ; and the Barbarians 
applauded his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears 
of the forest. In this northern region he dcseivcd the forgiveness of 
Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the 
invasion of Hungary, The influence of Andronicus achieved this 
important service : his private treaty was signed with a promise of 
fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the other ; and he marched at 
the head of the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the Danube. 
In his resentment Manuel had ever sympathized with the martial and 
dissolute character of his cousin ; and his free pardon was sealed in 
the assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country, than 
his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public, 
misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession 
of the more deserving males of the Comnenian blood : her future 
marriage with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or 
prejudices of the princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegi- 
ance was required to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted 
the honour of the Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement 
and boldly protested against the adoption of«a stranger. His patriot- 
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ism was offensive to the emperor, but he spoke the sentiments of the 
peo^ and was removed from the royal presence by an honourable 
l>anishnient, a second command of the Cilician frontier, with the abso- 
lute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In this station, the Arme- 
nians again exercised his courage and exposed his negligence ; and the 
same rebel, who baffled all his operations, was unhorsed and almost 
slain by the vigour of his lance. But Andronicus soon discovered a 
more easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the 
empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin 
prince of Antioch. For her sake, he deserted his station, and wasted 
the summer in balls and tournaments: to his love she sacrificed her 
innocence, her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. 
But the resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront, interrupted 
his pleasures ; Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to weep and to 
repent ; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, undertook the pil- 
grimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial renown, and professions 
of zeal, announced him as the champion of the cross : he soon capti- 
vated both the clergy and the king ; and the Greek prince was invested 
with the lordship of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia. In his 
neighbourhood resided a young and handsome queen, of his own 
nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the emperor Alexis, and 
widow of Baldwin the third, king of Jerusalem. She visited and 
loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third victim of his seduction j 
and her shame was more public and scandalous than that of her pre- 
decessors. The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his subjects 
and allies of the Syrian frontier, were repeatedly pressed to seize the 
person, and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no 
longer safe ; but the tender Theodora revealed his danger and accom- 
panied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem was exposed to the East, 
his obsequious concubine; and two illegitimate children were the 
living monuments of her weakness. Damascus was his first refuge ; 
and, in the characters of the great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, 
the superstitious Greek might learn to revere the virtues of the Mussul- 
mans. As the friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably Bagdad, 
and the courts of Persia : and, after a long circuit round the Caspian 
sea and the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks 
of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of 
Colonia afforded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, and 
his band of outlaws ; the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent in- 
roads in the Roman province of Trebizond; and he seldom returned 
without an ample harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. In the 
story of his adventures, he was fond of comparing himself to David, 
who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal 
prophet (he presumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders of 
Judaea, to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in bis miserable state, 
the life of the avaricious Habal. The excursions of the Comnenian 
prince had a wider range; and he bad spread over the Eastern world 
the glory of his name and religion. By a sentence of the Greefr 
church the licentious rover had been separated from the faithful ; but 
even this excommunication may prove, that he never adjured the pro- 
fission of Christianity. 
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His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persccu* 
tion of the emperor ; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of 
his female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his 
attempt to surprise the person of Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem 
and her two children were sent to Constantinoplef and their loss em- 
bittered the tedious solitude or banishment. The fugitive implored 
and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of 
his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty 
spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans the 
guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume to arise unless some 
faithful subject would dral' him to the foot of the throne, by an iron 
chain with which he had secretly encircled his neck. This extraordin- 
ary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly ; his sins 
were forgiven by the Church and state; but the just suspicion of” 
Manuel fixed his rq^idence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a 
town of Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the 
coast of the Euxine. The death of hlanuel, and the disorders of the 
minority, soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor^ 
was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, or wis- 
dom, or experience : his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government tp a favourite of the Comnenianmame ; and 
his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated 
with the title of Ciesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insur- 
rection, against her odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, 
the capital was in flames, and a century of peace and order was over- 
thrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war was 
kindled in Constantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in 
the square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal 
to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respectable patriots 
called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue repeated 
the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. In his 
retirement, he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath : “ If 
“ the safety or honout of the Imperial family be threatened, I will 
“ reveal and oppose the mischief to the utmost of my power.” His 
correspondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned with 
apt quotations from the psalms of David and the epistles of St. Paul ; 
and he patiently waited till he was called to her deliverance by the 
voice of his country. In his march from Oenoe to Constantinople, 
his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army ; his pro- 
fessions of religion and loyalty were mistaken for the language of his 
heart; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which showed to advan- 
tage his majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty and 
exile. All opposition sunk before him ; he reached the straits of the 
Thracian Bosphorus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour to 
receive and transport the saviour of the empire : the torrent was loud 
and irresistible, and the insects who had basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour disappeared at the blast of the stomn. It was the first care 
of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor,.to confine 
his mother, to punish her minister, and to restore the public order and 
tranquillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel: the spectators 
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were ordered to stand aloof, but as he bowed in the attitude of prayer 
they heard, or thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge. 
“ I no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond 
“ to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a 
“ sevenfold dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal 
“ of the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily will I trample 
“ on thy ashes and thy posterity.” From his subsequent tyranny we 
may impute such feelings to the man and the moment : but it is not 
extremely probable that he gave an articulate sound to his secret 
thoughts. In the first months of his administration, his designs were 
veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the 
eyes of the multitude : the coronation of Alexius was performed with 
due solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands the 
body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared, that he lived, and 
was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. ButjJiis numer- 
ous adherents were instructed to maintain, that the sinking empire 
must perish in the haifds of a child, that the Romans could only be 
saved by a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in. policy, and taught 
to reign by the long experience of fortune and mankind ; and that it 
was the duty of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty of An- 
dronicus to undertake the burthen of the public care. The young 
emperor was himself constrained to join his voice to the general 
acclamation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, who instantly 
degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded his person, and veri- 
fied the rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alexius might be con- 
sidered as dead, so soon as he was committed to the custody of his 
guardian. But his death was preceded by the imprisonment and 
execution of his mother. After blackening her reputation, and in- 
flaming against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused 
and tried the empress for a treasonable correspondence with the king 
of Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed 
his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges had the 
merit of preferring their conscience to their safety; but the obse- 
quious tribunal, without requiring any proof, or hearing any defence, 
condemned the widow of Manuel; and her unfortunate son subscribed 
the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was 
buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the insult most 
offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representation of her 
beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long deferred : he was 
strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible to pity or re- 
morse, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck it rudely 
with his foot ; “ Thy father,” he cried, “ was a knave, thy mother a 
‘‘ whore, and thyself a fool / ” 

The Roman sceptre, the reward (a.d. 1183. Oct.) of his crimes, was 
held by Andronicus about three years and a half as the guardian or 
sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a singular con- 
trast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his passions, he was the 
scourge ; when he consulted his reason, the father, of his people. In 
the exercise of private justice, he was equitable and rigorous ; a shame- 
fill and pernicious venality was abolished, and the offices were filled 
with the most deserving candidates by a prince who had sense to 
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chuse, and severity to punish. He prohibited the. inhuman practice 
of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the 
provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, raviyed in 
prosperity and plenty; and millions applauded the distant blessings o( 
his reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. 
The ancient proverb, That blood-thirsty is the man who returns from 
banishment to power, had been applied with too much truth to Marius 
and Tiberius ; and was now verified for the third time in the life ol 
Andronicus. His memory was stored with a black list of the enemies 
and rivals, who had traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, or in- 
sulted his misfortunes ; and the only comfort of his exile was the sacred 
hope and promise of revenge. The necessary extinction of the young 
emperor and his mother, imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating 
the friends, who hated, and might punish, the assassin; and the repe- 
tition of murder rendered him less wilhng, and less able, to forgive. 
An horrid narrative of the victims whom he sacrificed by poison or 
the sword, by the sea or ihe flames, would be less expressive of his 
cruelty than the appellation of the Halcyon days, which was applied 
to a rare and bloodless week of repose ; the tyrant strove to transfer, 
on the laws and the judges, some portion of his guilt; but the mask 
was fallen, and his subjects could no longer mistake the true author of 
their calamities. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially those 
who, by descent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, 
escaped from the monster’s den: Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, 
were their places of refuge ; and as their flight was already criminal, 
they aggravated their offence by an opien revolt, and the Imperial title. 
Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and swords of his most formid- 
able enemies: Nice and Prusa were reduced and chastised: the 
Sicilians were content with the sack of Thessalonica ; and the distance 
of Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel than to the tyrant. 
His throne was subverted by a rival without merit, and a people with- 
out arms. Isaac Angelas, a descendant in the female line from the 
great Alexius, was marked as a victim, by the prudence or supersti- 
tion of the emperor. In a moment of despair, Angclus defended his 
life and liberty, slew the executioner, and fled to the church of St. 
Sophia. The sanctuary was insensibly filled with a curious and 
mournful crowd, who, in his fate, prognosticated their own. But theii 
lamentations were soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats : 
they dared to ask, “ Why do we fear? why do we obey? We are many, 
“and he is one; our patience is the only bond of our slavery.” With 
the dawn of day the city burst into a general sedition, the prisons were 
thrown open, the coldest and most servile were roused to the defence 
of their country, and Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from 
the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant 
was absent ; withdrawn from the toils of state, in the delicious islands 
of the Propontis. He had contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, 
or Agnes, daughter of Lewis the seventh, of France, and relict of the 
unfortunate Alexius ; and bis society, more suitable to his temper tlian 
to his age, was composed of a young wife and a favourite concubine. 
On the first alarm he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for ths 
blood of the guilty ; but he v as astonished by the silqnce of the p^C^i 
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6ie tamult of the city, and the general desertion of mankind. Andro- 
nicus pToclaimed a free pardon to his subjects ; they neither desired, 
noi would grant, forgiveness : he offered to resign the crown to his son 
Mt^puel; but the virtues of the son could not expiate his father's 
crimes. The sea was still open for his retreat ; but the news of the 
revolution had flown along the coast; when fear had ceased, obedi- 
ence was no more j the Imperial galley was pursued and taken by an 
armed brigantine; and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. 
His eloquence, and the tears of his female companions, pleaded in vain 
for his life ; but, instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new 
monarch abandoned the criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he 
had deprived of a father, an husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, 
an eye and a hand, were torn from him, as a poor compensation for 
their loss ; and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the 
bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, without any danger of a 
rescue, he was carried through the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to tr.imple on the fallen majesty of their prince. After a 
thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the feet, be- 
tween two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and a sow; and 
every hand that could reach the public enemy, inflicted on his body 
some mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious 
Italians, plunging their swords into his body, released him from all 
human punishment. In this long and painful agony, “ Lord, have 
“ mercy upon mo 1 and why will you brutsc a broken reed?” were the 
only words that escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant 
is lost in pity for the man ; nor can we blame his pusillanimous resigm 
ation, since a Greek Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character and 
adventures of Andronicus ; but I shall here terminate the senes of the 
Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius. The branches that 
sprang from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly withered ; and the 
male line was continued only in the posterity of Andronicus himself, 
who, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so 
obscure in history, and so famous in romance. A private citizen of 
Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honours, 
by his marriage with a daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son 
Andronicus is conspicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson 
Isaac punished and (a.d. 1185. Sept. 12) succeeded the tyrant; but he 
was dethroned by his own vices, and the ambition of his brother; and 
their discord introduced ( a . d . 1204. April 12) the Latins to the con- 
quest of Constantinople, the first great period in the faU of the Eastern 
empire. 


If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will be 
found, that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, 
including in the Augustan list some female sovereigns ; and deducting 
some usurers who were never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheritance. The average 
propr^on will allow ten years for each emperor, far below the chro- 
iH>Iogical nile of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent utd regular monarchies has about eighteen or twenty 
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years as the term of an ordinary rei^. The Byzantine empire wm 
most tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession ; five dynasties, the Heraclian, I saurian, Amorian, Basilian, 
and Comnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series, of five, four, three, six, and four genera- 
tions ; several princes number the years of their reign with those of 
their infancy; and Constantine the seventh and his two grandsons 
occupy the space of an entire century. But in the intervals of the 
Byzantine dynasties, the succession is rapid and broken, and the name 
of a successful candidate is speedily erazed by a more fortunate com- 
petitor. Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty ; the 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue; the favourites of the soldiers, 
or people, of the senate, or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were 
alternately clothed with the purple ; the means of their elevation were 
base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic. A being of the 
nature of man, endowed with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and contempt 
on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It is thus 
Xhat the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon of our 
intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal of some 
hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; the grave is ever beside 
the throne; the success of a criminal is almost instantly followed by 
the loss of his prize ; and our immortal reason survives and disdains 
the sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our eyes, and 
faintly dwell on our remembrance. The observation, that, in every 
age and climate, ambition has prevailed with the same commanding 
energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher ; but while he con- 
demns the vanity, he may search the motive, of this universal desire 
to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of 
the Byzantine series, we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame 
and of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was beneficent 
and pure : the most illustrious of the princes, who precede or follow 
that respectable name, have trod with some dexterity and vigour the 
crooked and bloody paths of a selfish policy : in scrutinizing the im- 
perfect characters of Leo the I saurian, Basil the first, and Alexius 
Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, 
our esteem and censure are almost equally balanced; and the remain- 
der of the Imperial crowd could only desire and expect to be forgotten 
by posterity. Was persona! happiness the aim and object of their 
ambition ; I shall not descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of 
kings; but 1 may surely observe, that their condition, of all others, is 
the most pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible of hope. For 
these opposite passions, a larger scope was allowed in the revolutions 
of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid temper of the modem world, 
which cannot easily repeat either the triumph of Alexander or the fall 
of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes exposed 
them to domestic perils, without affording any lively promise of foreign 
conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, Andronicus was precipitated 
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by a death more cruel and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor; 
but the most glorious of his predecessors had much more to dread 
from their subjects than to hope from their enemies. The army was 
licentious without spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom: the 
Barbarians of the East and West pressed on the monarchy, and the 
loss of the provinces was terminated by the final servitude of the 
capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Caesars 
to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : 
and the term of dominion unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses the 
measure of the ancient monarchies ; the Assyrians or Medes, the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Introduction, Worship, and Persecution of Images. — Revolt of Italy 
and Rome. — Temporal Dominion of the Popes. — Conquest of Italy 
hy the Franks. — Establishment of Images. — Character and Co- 
ronation of Charlemagne. — Restoration and Decay of the Roman 
Empire in the West. — Independence of Italy. — Constitution of the 
Germanic Body. 

In the connexion of the church and state, I have considered the 
former as subservient only, and relative, to the latter ; a salutary max- 
im, if in fact, as well as m narrative, it had ever been held sacred. 
The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predestin- 
ation and grace, and the strange transformation of the Eucharist 
from the sign to the substance of Christ’s body,’ I have purposely 
abandoned to the curiosity of speculative divines. But I have review- 
ed, with diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, by 
which the decline and fall of the Roman empire were materially 
affected, the propagation of Christianity, the constitution of the Catho- 
lic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose from the 
mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity and incarnation. At 
the head of this class, we may justly rank the worship of images, so 
fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth centuries ; since a question of 
popular superstition produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power 
of the popes, and the restoration of the Roman empire jn the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable re- 
pugnance to the use and abuse of images, and this aversion may be 
ascribed to their aescent from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 
The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all representations of the 
Deity ; and that precept was firmly established, in the principles and 
practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed before the workman- 

* Seklen has^iven the histoiy of transubstantlation in a comprehensive and pithy Aealenc^ 
** XJkif opuuoa u only rhetoric turned into logic.” (Works, iii. 2073. XAble-taBc.) 
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diip of tbeir own hands ; the images of brass and marble, which, had 
they been endowed with sense and motion, should have started rather 
from the pedestal to adore the creative powers of the artist,* Per- 
haps some recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe, might 
crown the statues of Christ and St Paul with the profane honours 
which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras ; * but the pub- 
lic religion of the Catholics was unifoimlysimple and spiritual ; and the 
first notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the coun- 
cil of Illiberis, three hundred years after the Christian sera. Under the 
successors of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of the triumphant 
church, the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a visible 
superstition, for the benefit of the multitude; and, after the ruin of Pa- 
ganism, they were no longer i estrained by the apprehension of an 
odious parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in 
the veneration of the cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, 
whose intercession was implored, were seated on the right hand of 
God ; but the gracious and often supernatural favours, which, in the 
popular belief, were showered round their tomb, conveyed an un- 
questionable sanction of the devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, 
and kissed, these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings. But a memorial, more interesting than the skull or the 
sandals of a departed worthy, is the faithful copy of his person and 
features delineated by the arts of painting or sculpture. In every age, 
such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have been cherished by 
the zeal of private friendship, or public esteem : the images of the Ro- 
man emperors were adored with civil and almost religious honours ; a 
reverence less ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the 
Statues of sages and patriots; and these profane virtues, these splendid 
sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy men, who had died for 
their celestial and everlasting country. At first, the experiment was 
made with caution and scruple; and the venerable pictures were 
discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to 
gratify the prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though in- 
evitable progression, the honours of the original were transferred to 
the copy : the devout Christian prayed before the image of a saint ; 
and the Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, again stole 
into the Catholic church. The scruples of icason, or piety, were 
silenced by tlic strong evidence of visions and miracles ; and the pic- 
tures which speak, and move, and bleed, must be endowed with a 
divine energy, and may be considered as the proper objects of religious 
adoration. The most audacious pencil might tremble in the rash 
attempt of defining, by forms and colours, the infinite Spirit, the eternal 
Father, who pervades and sustains the universe.^ But the super- 

* Nec intelli^mt hommea incpti|.siini, quM si senurt simulacra cl moveri possent, adora- 
tura hominem fiiisscnc a quo sunt expohta iDiv Instit 1 . ii. c. a,), Lactantius is the last, aa 
veil as the most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their raillery of idols attacks not only 
the object, but the form and matter. 

^ Irecueus, Epiphanius, and Augustin (Flasnage, Hist, des Eglis. Reformfees, ii. 

This Gnostic practice has a singular affinity uiih the private worship of Alex. Severus (Lam- 
pridms, c. ag. Lardner, Heath. Testim iii 34 ) 

^ Ov yap TO Qsiov aTrXovv virapxov cai nXi/XTOw fiontpan Tiat kui axt^fiatrif 
airetKa]^o/xEi'. ouT£ icrjpw Kai Triu vire.povaiotf Kai Trpoavapxou ovatav 

iMywsKO/ttiv (Concil Niceo. ii. in Collect. Labb. viii. 1035. 5 d. Venct). 11 
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stitious mind was more easily reconciled to paint &nd to worship tbtt 
angels, and, above all, the Son of God, under the human, shape, whicb« 
on earth, they have condescended to assume. The second person of 
the Trinity had been clothed with a real and mortal body ; but that 
body had ascended into heaven, and, had not some similitude been 
presented to the eyes of h:s disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ 
might have been obliterated by the visible relics and representations 
of the saints. A similar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, for 
the Virgin Mary: the place of her burial was unknown; and the 
assumption of her soul and body into heaven was adopted by the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the worship, of 
images, was firmly established before the end of the sixth century; 
they were fondly cherished l>y the warm imagination of the Greeks and 
Asiatics ; the Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a 
new superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry was more coldly en- 
tertained by the lude Barbarians and the Arian clergy of the West. 
Tlie bolder forms .of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled the 
temples of antiquity, were' offensive to the fancy or conscience of the 
Christian Greeks ; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of imitation.' 

The mervt and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance with the 
original; but the primitive Christians were ignorant of the genuine 
features of the Son of God, his mother, and his apostles : the statue of 
Christ at Paneas in Palestine' was more probably that of some tem- 
poral saviour j the Gnostics and their profane monuments were re- 
probated ; and the fancy of the Christian artists could only be guided 
by the clandestine imitation of some heathen model. In this distress, 
a bold and dexterous invention assured at once the likeness of the 
image and the innocence of the worship. A new superstructure of 
fable was raised on the popular basis of a Syrian legend, on the 
correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so famous in the days of 
Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our modern advocates. The 
bishop of Caesarea’ records the epistle,* but he most strangely forgets 


scroit peutfetre i-propos de ne point souffVir d’images de TrinitC ou de la Divinity ; les 
defenseurs les plus zel^s des images ayant condamne ccllcs ci, et Ic concile de Trente ne par- 
lant que des images dc Jesus Christ el des faints (Dupin, Bibhot, Eccles. vi 1^4.). 

This general history of images is drawn from booU 22 of the Hist, des Eglis. Reformfees 
of Basnage, n 1310—1337. He was a Prolcslant, but of a manly spirit ; and on this head the 
Protestants are so notonously in the right, that tlicy can venture to be impartial. See the 
perplexity of pooi fn.irPagi, Ciiiica, 1 42. 

After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed, that as late 
as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine wa^ decorated with a bronie statue, representing a grave 
personage wrapt in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling before him, and that 
an inscription-— T to SaiTTjpt, tw evepyeT ^ — was perhaps inscribed ou the pedestaU By the 
Chnstians, this group was foolishly explained of their founder and the Poor woman whom he 
had cured of the bloody flux (^seb. vu. 18, Philostore. vii. 3, &c.). M. de Beausobre more 
reasonably conjectures the philosopher Apollonius, or uic emperor Vespasian ; in the latter 
aupposmon, the female is a city, a province, or perhai» the queen Berenice (Biblio. German, 
am. 1—9*). 

9 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1 . i. c. 13. The learned Assemannus has brought up the collateral 
md of three Synans St. Ephfem, Josua Stylites, and James bishop of Sarug ; but I do not 
find any notice of the Syriac original or the archives of Edessa (BibHot. Orient I P. itB. 
43®* S 54 -) '> Jheir vague belief is probably derived from Uit* Greeks. ^ 

* Ihe evidOTce for these epistles is sUted and rejected by the candid Lardncr (Heath. Tes. 
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the picture of Christ ; ' the perfect impression of his face on a Unen, 
with which he gratified the faith of the royal stranger, who had in- 
voked his healing power, and offered the strong city of Edessa to pro- 
tect him against the malice of the Jews. The ignorance of the primi- 
tive church is explained by the long imprisonment of the image in a 
niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of five hundred years, 
it was released by some prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to 
the devotion of the times. Its first and most glorious exploit was the 
deliverance of the city from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it 
■was soon revered as a pledge of the divine promise, that Edessa 
should never be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, indeed, that 
the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of Edessa, to the 
wealth and valour of her citizens, who purchased the absence and re- 
pelled the assaults of the Persian monarch. He was ignorant, the 
profane historian, of the testimony which he was compelled to deliver 
in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed 
on the rampart, and that the water which had been sprinkled on the 
holy face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames of the 
besieged. After this important service, the image of Edessa was pre- 
served with respect and gratitude; and if the Armenians rejected the 
legend, the more credulous Greeks adored the similitude, which was 
not the work of any mortal pencil, but the immediate creation of the 
divine original. The style and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will 
declare how far their worship was removed from the grossest idolatry, 
“ How can we with mortal eyes contemplate this image, whose celestial 
“splendour the host of heaven presumes not to behold? He who 
“ dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit us by his venerable 
“ image ; He who is seated on the cherubim, visits us this day by a 
“ picture, which the Father has delineated with his immaculate hand, 
“ which he has formed in an ineffable manner, and which we sanctify 
“by adoring it vsith fear and love.” Before the end of the sixth 
century, these images, 7nade without hands (m Greek, it is a single 
word ’,), were propagated in the camps and cities of the Eastern em- 
pire they were the objects of worship, and the instruments of mira- 
cles ; and in the hour of danger or tumult, their venerable presence 
could revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the fury, of the 

on the Christian religion owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause of 
onr clergy. 

* From the silence of James of Sarug (Asseman. llihliot. Orient, p. a8c>. 318.), and the 
testimony of Evjg. (Hist Eccle.s. L iv. c. 27 ), I conclude that this fable was invented be- 
tween the years 521 and 594, most probably after tlie siege of Edessa in 540 (Asseman. i. 4i6« 
I^ocop. de Bell. Persic. 1 . ii.). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory II. (m Epist. i. 
and Leon. Isaur. Concil. yiii. 656.), of John Damascenus (Opera, i 281. ed. Lequien), and of 
the second Nicene Council (Actio v. The most perfect edition may be found in Ce- 

drenus (Compend. p. 175.). 

® Ducange, in Gloss. Gra»:. et Lat. The subject is treated with equal 

learning and bigot^ by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de Imaginibus non Manfl factis, ad 
calcem Codini ae OfficiiS) p. aSg.), the ass, or rather the fox, of Ingolds^t (see the S^li* 
gerana] ; with equal reason and wit by the Protestant Beausobre, in the ironical controversy 
which ne has spread through many volumes of the Bibhot. Germ. (xviu. i>-5o. xx. 27 — 68. 
«xv. 1 — 36. xxvil. 85—118. xxviii. i— 33, xxxi. xii — 148. xxxii. 75 — 107. xxxiv. 67 — 96.). 

s Tbeophylact Simocatta ( 1 , iL c. 3. p. 34. I. iii. c. 2. p. 63.} celebrates the dsai'dpixop 
encacTjua, which he styles ax^tpoiroitjTOV ; yet it was no more than a copy, since he adfb, 
'TO iKitvovoi Pcouaiot (of Edessa) 0pt]<rKcvov9i ti appi\TOV» Pagi, iL 
AJ>. 586, No. II. 
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R(Hnan legions. Of these pictures, the fer greater part, the transcript* 
of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary likeness and 
improper title : but there were some of higher descent, who derived 
their resemblance from an immediate contact with the original, en- 
dowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa ; and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat applied to his 
face, and delivered to an holy matron. The fruitful precedent was 
speedily transferred to the Virgin Mapr, and the saints and martyrs. 
In the church of Diospolis in Palestine, the features of the mother 
of God ' were deeply inscribed in a marble column : the East and 
West have been decorated by the pencil of St. Luke ; and the evan- 
gelist, who was perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise 
the occupation of a painter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the 
primitive Christians. The Olympian Jove created by the muse of 
Homer and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic mind 
with momentary devotion : but these Catholic images were faintly 
and flatly delineated by monkish artists in the last degeneracy of 
taste and genius.’ 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by insensible de- 
grees, and each petty step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, as 
productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But m the beginning of 
the eighth century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, the more timor- 
ous Greeks were awakened by an apprehension, that under the mask 
of Christianity, they had restored the religion of their fathers; they 
heard, with grief and impatience, the name of idolaters ; the incessant 
charge of the Jews and Mahometans,’ who derived from the Law and 
the Koran an immortal hatred to graven images and all the relative 
worship. The servitude of the Jews might curb their zeal and depre- 
ciate their authority ; but the triumphant Mussulmans, who reigned at 
Damascus, and threatened Constantinople, cast into the scale of re- 
proach the accumulated weight of truth and victory. The cities of 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, have been fortified with the images of 
Christ, his mother, and his saints ; and each city presumed on the 
hope or promise of miraculous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten 
years, the Arabs subdued those cities and these images ; and, in their 
opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment between 
the adoration and contempt of these mute and inanim.ate idols. For 
a while Edessa had braved the Persian assaults ; but the chosen city, 
the spouse of Christ, was involved in the common ruin ; and his divine 
resemblance became the slave and trophy of the infidels. After a 
servitude of 300 years, the Palladium was yielded to the devotion of 

’ Sec, in the genuine cr supposed works of John Damascenus, two passages on the ViwiA 
and St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, nor consequent^ by Beausobre 
(C^ra Toh. Damascen. i. 6iB. 631. )• > 

** Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas : they are as bad as a group of 
* statues 1 ” It was thus that the ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priest applauded the 
pictures of Titian^ which he had ordered, and refused to accept. 

3 By <>drenu8, Zon^, Glycas, and Masasses, the origin of the Iconoclasts is imputed 
to the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who promised the empire to Leo ; and the reproa^es of 
hostile sectaries are turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring tbe purity of the 
yhnituui worship (Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 9.^* 
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€«»*t«ntmopie, for a ransom of 13,000 pounds of silver, the redemption 

300 Mussulmans, and a perpetual truce for the territory of Edessa.' 
In this season of distress and dismay, the eloquence of the monks was 
exercised in the defence of images ; and they attempted to prove, that 
sin and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited 
the favour, and annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. But 
they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the 
primitive times, and secretly desired the reformation of the church. 
As the worship of images had never been established by any general 
or positive law, its progress in the Eastern empire had been retarded, 
or accelerated, by the differences of men and manners, the local degrees 
of refinement, and the personal characiers of the bishops. The splen- 
did devotion was fondly cherished by the levity of the capital, and the 
inventive genius of the Byiantine clergy, while the rude and remote 
districts of Asia were strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. 
Many large congregations of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after 
their conversion, the simple worship which had preceded their separa- 
tion; and the Armenians, the most warhke subjects o( Rome, were not 
reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of images.® These 
various denominations of men afl'orded a fund of prejudice and aver- 
sion, of small account in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, 
in the fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or an eunuch, might be often con- 
nected with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurers, (a.d. 726—840) the most fortunate was the 
emperor Leo the third, ^ who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended 
the throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane let- 
ters; but his education, hts reason, perhaps his intercourse with the 
Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with an haired of 
images ; and it was held to be the duty of a prince, to impose on his 
subjects the dictates of his own conscience. But in the outset of an 
unsettled reign, during ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted to 
the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the idols which he despised, 
and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual professions of his 
orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of religion, his first steps were 
moderate and cautious ; he assembled a great council of senators and 
bishops, and enacted, with their consent, that all the images should 
be removed from the sanctuary and altar to a piopcr height in the 

* Elmacin (Hist. Samcen. p. 267 ), Abulphnrag (Dynast, p. 201.), and Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslem. 964.), and the Criticisms of (iii a d. 944) The prudent Francincan refuses 
to detennine whether the linage of Odessa now reposes at Rome or Geuoa ; but its repose is 
isglorious, and this ancient object of worship is no longer famous or fashionable. 

^ Ap^i^(0(c Kai KKaiiavoi^ e 7 ri<rf?v 17 dytwv tiKovinv 'K(tooKvvi}<n'i airfiyopei/Tai 
1 . ii. p. 958.). The Armenian churches are still content with the cross (.Missions du 
Levant, iii. z^8 ) : but surely the superstitious Greek is unjust to the superstition of the Ger- 
mans of the xuth century. 

3 Our orig^h but not iTnp.irtiah monuments of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from the Acta 
of the Councils, viii. and i\. Collect LabbG. edit. Venet. and the historical writings of Theo- 
phanes, Nicejdioms, Manasscs. Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the modern Catholics, llaronius, 
Pagi, Si&talia Alexander ^Uist. Eccles. Seculum viu and ix.], and Maimbourg ^tst. des Icono- 
clastes), have treated the subject with learning, passion, and ciedulity. The Protestant 
labemrs of Frederic Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum Kestituta) and James Ijasnnge (Hist, des 
liiglis. Reformfees, it. I. xxin. p. 133^-^1385./ are ca.^t into ihe Iconocladt scale. With this 
mutual aid, and opposite tendency, it is easy for us to poise tiic balance with philosophic in* 
dlECerence. 
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dturcbes, vhere they might be visiMc to the eyes, and inaccCTsibk to 
the superstition, of the people. But it was inrpossible on either side 
to check the rapid though adverse impulse of veneration and abhor- 
rence; in their lofty position, the sacred images still edified their 
votaries and repi'oached the tyrant. He was himself provoked by re- 
sistance and invective ; and his own party accused him of an imper- 
fect discharge of his duty, and urged for his imitation, the example of 
the Jewish king, who had broken without scruple the brazen serpent 
of the temple. By a second edict, he proscribed the existence as well 
as the use of religious pictures ; the churches of Constantinople and 
the provinces were cleansed from idolatry; the images of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the Saints, were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster 
w'as spread over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts 
M.-is supported by the zeal and despotism of six emperors, and the East 
and West were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty 
years. It w'as the dc.sign of Leo the Is.iurian to pronounce the con- 
demnation of images, as an article of faith, and by the authority of a 
general council ; but the convocation of such an assembly was reserved 
for his son Constantine ; ' and though it is stigmatized by triumphant 
bigotry as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial and 
mutilated acts betray many symptoms of reason and piety. The de- 
bates and decrees of many provincial synods introduced the summons 
of the general council which met (A.D. 754) in the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, and was composed of the respectable number of three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia ; for the patriarchs of 
Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the caliph, and the Roman 
pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy and the West from the 
communion of the Greeks. This Byzantine synod assumed the rank 
and powers of the seventh general council : yet even this title was a 
recognition of the six preceding assemblies which had laboriously 
built the structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious deliberation 
of six months, the three hundred and thirty-eight bishops pronounced 
and subscribed an unanimous decree, that all visible symbols of Christ, ' 
except in the Eucharist, were either blasphemous or heretical ; that 
image worship was a corniption of Christianity and a renewal of Pa- 
g.rmsm ; that all such monuments of idolatry should be broken or 
crazed ; and that those who sliould refuse to deliver the objects of their 
private superstition, were guilty of disobedience to the authority of the 
church and of the emperor. In their loud and loyal acclamations, 
they celebrated the merits of their temporal redeemer; and to his zeal 
and justice they entrusted the execution of their spiritual censures. At 
Constantinople, as in the former councils, the will of the prince was 
the rule of episcopal faith ; but on this occasion, I cim inclined to sus- 
pect that a large majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret con- 
science to the temptations of hope and fear. In the long night of 
superstition, the Christians had wandered far away from the sim- 

• Some Sowers of rhetoric are Xuvodov irapavoiyw xai aBeev, and the hishopa tou 
^aTatoippotrtv. By Damasceniis it is styled UKvpot Kai aieKTOs (Opera, i. p. 623.). 
Spanheim s Apology for the Synod of Constantinople (p. 171, &c.l is worked up with truth and 
ingenuity, from such materials as he could find in the Nicene Acts (p. 1046, &c.). The witty 
John of Damascus converts tsrtoaowous into awivicoTotiS' makes them icoiXio^evAoot, 
»Um of their belly, &c. Opera, i 306. 
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pKcity oi the gospel : nor was it 'e4sy for them to discern the clue, and 
&ead back the mazes, of the labyrinth. The worship of images was 
inseparably blended, at least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, the 
Virgin, the Saints and their relics ; the holy ground was involved in a 
doud of miracles and visions ; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity 
and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief, 
Constantine himself is accused of indulging a royal license to doubt, 
or deny, or deride the mysteries of the Catholics,' but they were deeply 
inscribed in the public and private creed of his bishops ; and the bold- 
est Iconoclast might assault with. a secret horror, the monuments of 
popular devotion, which were consecrated to the honour of his celestial 
patrons. In the reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom and 
knowledge had expanded all the faculties of man ; the thirst of inno- 
vation superseded the reverence of antiquity, and the vigour of Europe 
could disdain those phantoms which terrified the sickly and servile 
weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed to the 
people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet ; but the most 
Ignorant can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the profanation and 
downfall of their visible deities. The first hostilities of Leo were 
(A.D. 726 — 775) directed against a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and 
above the gate, of the palace. A ladder had been planted for the 
assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crowd of zealots and women : 
they beheld, with pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling 
from on high, and dashed against the pavement ; and the hortours of 
the ancient martyrs were prostituted to these criminals, who justly 
suffered for murder and rebellion.’ The execution of the Imperial 
edicts w'as resisted by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the 
provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, his officers were 
massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest 
efforts of the civil and military power. Of the Archipelago, or Holy 
Sea, the numerous islands were filled with images and monks : their 
votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy of Christ, his mother, and 
the saints; they armed a fleet of boats and galleys, displayed their 
consecrated banners, and boldly steered for the harbour of Constan- 
tinople, to place on the throne a new favourite of God and the people. 
They depended on the succour of a miracle; but their miracles were 
inefficient against the Creek fire; and, after the defeat and conflagra- 
tion of their fleet, the naked islands were abandoned to the clemency 
or justice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the first year of his 
reign, had undertaken an expedition against the Saracens ; during his 
absence, the capital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied by his 
kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the orthodox faith. 
The wprship of images was triumphantly restored : the patriarch re- 
nounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his sentiments; and the 

lie. is accused of proscribing the title of saint; styling the Virgin, mother of Chriit', 
comparing her after her delivery to an empty purse ; of Arianhm, Nestorianisni. &c. In his 
ccfcr^c, Spanheim (c. iv. 207.) is lomcwhat embarrassed between the interest of a Protestaut 
and the duty tn an orthodox divine. 

* 1 he holy confessor llieophanes approves the principle of their rebellion, ifiiW- 
tuvoi (p. 33p.). Gregory II. (m Episi. i. ad Imp. Leon. CoocU. viii» 661.) i^pUtids 
the zeal of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial officers. 
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righteous claim of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the tSisiw, and 
in ancient, Rome. Constantine flew for refuge to his paternal moun- 
tains; but he descended at the head of the bold api affectionate 
Isaurians ; and his final victory confounded the arms and predictions 
of the f^atics. His long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, 
conspiracy, and mutual hatr^, and sanguinary revenge : the persecu- 
tion of images was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries ; and, if 
they missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks 
with the crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine 
treason, the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the 
faithful slaves of the superstition to which they owed their riches and 
influence. They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, 
they conspired ; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of in- 
vective; and the pen of St. John Damascenus,' the last of the Greek 
fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, both in this world and the next" 1 
am not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, nor how 
much they have exaggerated, their real and pretended sufferings, nor 
how many lost their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by the 
cruelty of the emperor. From the chastisement of individuals, he 
proceeded to the abolition of the order ; and, as it was wealthy and 
useless, his resentment might be stimulated by avarice and justified 
by patriotism. The formidable name and mission of the Vragon? 
his visitor-general, excited the terror and abhorrence of the War* na- 
tion: the religious communities were dissolved; the buildings were 
converted into magazines, or barracks; the lands, movables, and 
cattle, were confiscated ; and our modern precedents will support the 
chaigc, that much wanton or malicious havock was exercised against 
the relics, and even the books, of the monasteries. With the habit 
and profession of monks, the public and private worship of images was 
rigorously proscribed ; and it should seem, that a solemn abjuration of 
idolatry was exacted from the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of 
the Eastern empire.^ 

The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred images ; they 
were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the independent 

* Johnj or Mansur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who held a considerable office in 
the service of the cahoh. His zea) in the cause of images exposed him to the reseotmeat and 
treachery of the Greet: emperor ; and on the suspicion of a treasonable correspondence, he 
was deprived oi his right Imnd, which was miraculously restored by the Virgin. After this 
deliverance, he resigned hU office, distributed his walth, and buned himself in the monastery 
of Sl Sabas, between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. I'hc legend is famous ; but his learned 
editor, father Leouien, has unluckily proved that St John Damascenus was already a 
monk before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, L Viu St Joan. Damascen. p. 10-013. et Notna 
nd loc.), 

* Afler sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir--To /atapov aurov ycirtry|ua, rat 
Tije rartat aurov «cXf}povo^o« tv diwXw ytvofitvov (Opera Damascen. i. 605.). If the 
authenticity of (his piece be suspicious, wc are sure that in other works, no longer extant, 
pamaacenus bestowed on ConsUntine the title ofi'^ov ^( 0 afitd,Xpt 9 TO/iaxov,fii 9 <tytop 
(«• D. 

^ In the narrative of this persecuUon from Theophases and Cedrenus, Spanheim * 15 ^ 
•38.) is^ppy to compare the Draco of Leo with the dragoons \prac<mes) of Louis XJY. ; 
and mghly solaces himself with this controversial pun. 

4 npoypa$i/Aa yap «£tir(/u\jrc Kara waaav ^ avTOOk 

vTpypaifrai xat cpvvvai tov adsTijaot tqv irpotTKvyttviv Tia» aiirraw lucOv 
I’VNi (Dimasoen. Op. I 605.), This o<Uh asd subKripcio& 1 do not remember to hove aenli 
My modem conpUatum 
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seal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and jurisdiction, the 
^triarch of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome were nearly equal 
But the Greek prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of his 
master, at whose nod he alternately passed from the convent to t^ 
throne, and from the throne to the convent. A distant and dan^^erous 
station, amidst the Barbarians of the West, excited the spirit and 
freedom of the Latin bishops. Their popular election endeared them 
to the Romans : the public and private indigence was relieved by their 
ample revenue; and ibe weakness or neglect of the emperors com- 
pelled them to consult, both in peace and war, the temporal safety of 
the city. In the school of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed the 
virtues and the ambition of a prince ; the same character was assumed, 
the same policy was adopted, by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, 
who ascended the chair of St. Peter; and, after the loss of her legions 
and provinces, the genius and fortune of the popes again restored the 
supremacy of Rome, It is agreed, that in the eighth century their 
dominion was founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion was pro- 
duced, and justified, by the heresy of the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct 
of the second and third Gregor)', in this memorable contest, is variously 
interpreted by the wishes of their friends and enemies. The By- 
santine writers unanimously declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, 
they pronounced the separation of the East and West, and deprived 
the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their 
excommunication is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs; and as they are 
more strongly attached to their religion than to their country, they 
praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical 
men.* The modern champions of Rome are eager to accept the praise 
and the precedent; this great and glorious example of the deposition 
of royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronms and Bellar- 
mine and if they are asked, why the same thunders were not hurled 
against the Neros and Julians of antiquity? they reply, that the weak- 
ness of the primitive church was the sole cause of her patient loyalty. ^ 
On this occasion, the effects of love and hatred are the same ; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the indignation, and to alarm 
the fears, of princes and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and 
treason of the two Grcgorics against their lawful sovereign.’ They 
are defended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part, of the 


’ Cal Ttiv Painijv <rov J^raXta Trfv PaviXua^ avrov aviffTsac, aayt Theo- 

phan. (Chronograph p, 243,). For thisGregory it ityled by Cedrenui atroaToViaot 
(p. 450.). Zonaras reifies the thunder, ai/a6?uiaTi avl/viiMa (ii. 1 . *v. 104.). It may be 
observed^ the Greeks are apt to confouod the times and actions of two Gregorios. 

^ Baron. AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 730, No. 5. : dignum exempluin I BelUrminp de Romano 
Tontifice, I. v. c. 8. : mulrtavit cum parte imperiia Sigonius, oe Re^o ItaJim, L iii, Cipenif 
ii. 169. Yet such is the change of Italy, that Stgomus is corrected oy the editor of MilnAp 
I%ilippu5 Argelatus, a Bolognese, and subject of the pope. 

3 Quod si Chribtiani olim non deposueruot Neroncm .'iiit J ulianum. id fait (^uia deeraat vlrea 
ten^poniles QuisCianis (honest Bciiarmine, de Rom. Pont. J. v. c. 7./. Cardinal Perron add* 
a distinction more honourable to the first Christians, but not more satisfactory to modem 
princes — the trtaton of heretics and apostates, who break their oath, belie their coin, and re- 
nounce their allegiance to Chnst and nis vicar (Ferroniana. p. 89.]. 

^ Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnage (Hist dc rSglise, p. 135a} and the vefiemcat 
Spuheim (Hist. Imafinum), who, with an huoared more, tread in Che footsttps of diaoA* 
loriatorb of Magdebuegh. 
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Gallican church,' who respect the saint, without approving the sin. 
These common ^vocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity. Scripture, and tradition ; and appeal 
to the evidence of the Latins,* and the lives ^ and epistles of the popes 
themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the second to the emperor Leo, 
(A.D. 727) are still extant;' and if they cannot be praised as the most 
perlect models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the portrait, or at 
least the mask, of the founder of the papal monarchy. “ During ten 
“pure and fortunate years,” says Gregory to the emperor, “we have 
“ tasted the annual comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple 
“ ink, with your owp hand, the sacred pledges of your attachment to 
“the orthodox creed of our fathers. How deplorable is the change! 
“ how tremendous the scandal ! You now accuse the Catholics of 
“ idolatry ; and, by the accusation, you betray your own impiety and 
“ ignorance. To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the gross- 
“ ness of our style and arguments : the first elements of holy letters 
“ are sufficient for your confusion ; and were you to enter a grammar- 
“ school, and avow yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple and 
“ pious children would be provoked to cast their horn-books at your 
“ head.” After this decent salutation, the pope attempts the usual 
distinction between the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. 
The former were the fanciful representations of phantoms or datmons, 
at a time when the true God had not manifested his person in any 
visible likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his 
mother, and his saints,' who had approved, by a crowd of miracles, the 
Innocence and merit of this relative worship. He must indeed have 
trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual 
use of images, from the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in 
the six synods of the Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent practice : the harmony of 
the Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council; and 
Gregory frankly confesses, that such assemblies can only be useful 
under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the impudent and in- 

* Laitnoy (Ofwra, v. pars ii. cpi>t v» 7. p. 456—474.}, NaUlis Alexander (Hist, Nov, 
Testam. sccul. viii diiscit i p 02 — 96 ), Pajn (Crilira, iii 215 , :ind Gi \tinone (Istor Civile 
di Nnpjli, i 317. \ a dibciple oi the (rallicait hchuul In the held of coiitrover>y 1 always 
pity like moderate parly, who &Uikd un the open middle ground exposed lu the fire of both 
Hides. 

** They .appealed to Paul Wamefritl, or Diaconus Me Grsiis Langobard. 1 . vi. c. 49. p; 5i:>6, 
^07. in Script Ital Mur.Hiin, i par-. 1 \ and the noannal An.isia-.ius de Vil. Pont. Muraton, 
in, pars i. Grt'gurius 11 . u 154. Grc^«>iuis 11 1 . ^ Zacliarias, p. 161. Stepiianus IIL 

f . 165 Paulus, p. 17a. Stephanus Iv. p 174 Hndrianus, p. 179. Leo III. p. 195.). Yet 
may remaik, that the true Anasiakins (Hint. Kcclca. p. 134. ed. Kec.| and the Hi^toria 
MisceUa ( 1 . xxi. 151. i. Script, both of the ulh ccnttiry, translate ana approve the Greek 

text ori'heophane*. 

^ With some minute difTerence, the most learned critics, I.ucas Holstenius, Schelestmte, 
Ciampini. BiHnchini, Miiratori (ProloKOmen.'t ad toui. lii. pars i.), are agreed that the Liber 
PoiuihoilU waa composed and continued by the apostolical librarians and notaries of the viilth 
and ixth centuries; and that the last and amallcst part is the work of Anastasius whou 
name it bean. The style is barbarous, the narrative paitial, the dciails are trifling — yet it 
must be rrad as a curious and authentic record of the times. The epi&Ucs of the popes are 
disperaed in the volumes of Councils. 

/i'he two epistles of Gregory 11 . have been preserved in the Acts of the Nicene Council 
(viii. 6 st— 674.). They are without a dale, whicn is variously fixed, by Barontus in the year 
?a6, ly Muratori (Aunali d’lLiIu, vi. lao.} in 799, and by Pagi in Such is the force ol 
prejudice, that some PupUU have praised the tense and modeimcion of these leUctt. 
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human Leo, more guilty than an heretic, he recommends peace, 
silence, and implicit obedience to his spiritual guides X)f Constantinople 
and Rome. The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined 
by the pontitf. To the former he appropriates the Ijody ; to the latter, 
the soul : the sword of justice is in the hands of the magistrate : the 
more formidable weapon of excommunication is entrusted to the 
clergy ; and in the exercise of their divine commission, a zealous son 
will not spare his offending father: the successor of St Peter may 
lawfully chastise the kings of the earth. “You assault us, O tyrant! 
“ with a carnal and military hand : unarmed and naked, we can only 
“ implore the Christ, the Prince of the heavenly host, that he will send 
“ unto you a devil, for the destruction of your body and the salvation 
“ of your soul. You declare, with foolish arrogance, 1 will dispatch my 
“orders to Rome; I will break in pieces the image of St. Peter; and 
“ Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be transported in chains, 
“and in exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. Would to God, that 
“ I might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin ; 
“but may the fate of Constans serx'e as a warning to the persecutors 
“of the church. After his just condemnation by the bishops of Sicily, 
“the tyrant was cut off, in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic 
“servant: the saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, among 
“whom he ended his banishment and his life. But it is our duty to 
“live for the edification and support of the faithful people; nor arc 
“we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. Incapable 
“ as you are of defending your Roman subjects, the maritime situation 
“of the city may perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but we can 
“ remove to the distance of four-and-twenty stadia,* to the first fortress 

“of the Lombards, and then you may pursue the winds. Are you 

“ ignorant that the popes are the bond of union, the mediators of 
“peace, between the East and West.’ The eyes of the nations are 
“fixed on our humility; and they revere, as a God upon earth, the 
“apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to destroy.’ The remote 
“ and interior kingdoms of the West present their homage to Christ and 
“his vicegerent; and we now prepare to visit one of their most power- 
“ ful monarchs, who desires to receive from our hands the sacrament 
“of baptism.^ The Barbarians have submitted to the yoke of the 
“ gospel, while you alone are deaf to the voice of the Shepherd. These 
“pious Ilarbarians are kindled into rage; they thirst to avenge the 
“ persecution of the East. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise ; 


’ EiKoai-Ttaeapa oratia uxox“>p*|«» " Ap\itpi\is Faptit lit tijv XK’pu* 'r>)i 
tia/itraviaf, xai vtrayt Siw^ov 'row art pom (Episc i. p. SO4,). Thu proximity of the 
l.ombardfi is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini (dissert, iv. de DucatC Bciieventi, in the 
Script Ital. v. 172.) forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia, not from Rome, but from the limits of 
the Koman ^uchy, to the first fortress, perhaM &ra, of the Lombards. 1 rather believe chat 
Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, empfoys slodia for miles, wiUiout much Inquiry intn 
the genuine measure. 

a Oi di traaai (JaetXeiat Tijt dveieit <et Btov ttriytiey ixovei. 
s Atro Ttit laurtpoy Svirnot too Xtyoptoov Snrrirov (p 66f.). The pope appeal* 
to have imposed on the igaomnee of the Greeks : he lived and died la the Lateran ; and in 
bis time all the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christianity. May not this unknown 
Septeiui have some reference to the chief of the Saxon Heptarchy, to Inn king of Wessex, who, 
in the y.mtificaie of Gregory the second, vuited Rome, for the purpose, not of baptism, but 
Cf pilgrimage (P-agi, A.D. 689, No. a. A.C. 73d, No, ij.) I 
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repeat If you persist, we are innocent of the 
i^od that wiU l« spUt in the contest ; may it faU on your own head." 
The first assault (a.d. 728, &c.) of Leo against the images of Con- 
stantinople had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy 
the West, who related with grief and indignation the sacrilege ol 
reception of his proscriptive edict, they 
ffempled for their domestic deities; the images of Christ and the 
Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in aU the 
churches of Italy; and a strong alternative was proposed to the Ro- 
man pontiff, the royal favour as the price of his compliance, degrada- 
tion and exile as the penalty of his disobedience. Neither zeal not 
policy allovyed him to hesitate; and the haughty strain in which 
Gicgory addressed the emperor displays his confidence in the truth oi 
his doctrine or the powers of resistance. Without depending on 
prayers or miracles, he boldly armed against the public memy, and 
his pastoral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and their 
duty. At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the Exarch- 
ate and Fentapolis, adhered to the cause of religion; their military 
force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the natives; and 
the spirit of patriotism and ze.il was transfused into the mercenary 
strangers The Italians swore to live and die in the defence of the 
images; the Roman people was devoted to their 
leather, and even the Lombards were ambiuous to share the merit and 
advantage of this holy war. The most treasonable act, but the most 
obvious revenge, was the destruction of the statues of Leo himself: 
riic most effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion, was the with- 
hoWmg the*tribute of Italy, and depriving him of a power which he 
had recently abused by the imposition of a new capitation.’ A form 
01 administration was preserved by the election of magistrates and 
governors; and so high was the public indignation, that the Italians 
«ere prepared to create an orthodox emperor, and to conduct him 
w Ih a Heel and aimy to the palace of Constantinople. In that palace, 
bishops, the second and third Gregory, were condemned 
as the authors of the revolt, and every attempt was made either by 
fraud or force to seize tlieir persons, and to strike at their Uves. The 
city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, and 
fUikes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust; they landed with 
‘roops, they obtained some domestic aid, and the superstition 
Naples may blush that her fathers were attached to the cause of 
neresy. but tuese clandestine or open attacks were repelled by the 
courage and vigilance of the Romans ; the Greeks were overthrown 
and massacred, their leaders suffered an ignominious death, and the 

?' passage of lie Uber Pontificalia. Respiciena 

^ prjncipis ju»ior.«m. ^am cooira imperatorem quasi contra wSwrie 

thrislianos oTliuodor^ui^” 
peratorij ftniionim ^otap(rieDsc», atquc Ycaeliarum exerdtus contra Im- 

oocem sed oro tiiiia te minquam in ejiudem poatificis condftsceadere 

” A virOiier decerUre (p- 156.). 

Karacoua ^^*****'** Ip- * 5 <‘} ; » rowtt cruel tax, unknown to the 

Theophan (d^ T whn^ ?? walous Mannliourg Jes Konodasics, 1 . i.), and 

of Pharaohs numbering the male children of Israel. This 

*** 38 
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pq)es, however inclined to mercy, refused to intercede for these guilty 
victims. At Ravenna,’ the several quarters of the city had long 
exercised a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious controversy they 
found a new aliment of faction : but the votaries of imans were 
superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who attempted to stem 
the torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. To punish this 
flagitious deed, and restore his dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a 
fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf. After suffering from the winds 
and waves much loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent in the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna ; they threatened to depopulate the guilty 
capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Justinian 
the second, who had chastised a former rebellion by the choice and 
execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The women and clergy, 
in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in prayer ; the men were in arms 
for the defence of their country ; the common danger had united the 
factions, and the event of a battle was preferred to the slow miseries 
of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately yielded 
and advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna 
was victorious by the assurance of victory. The strangers retreated 
to their ships, but the populous sea-coast poured forth a multitude of 
boats ; the waters of the Po were so deeply infected with blood, that 
during six years, the public prejudice abstained from the fish of tlie 
river; and the institution of an annual feast perpetuated the worship 
of images, and the abhorrence of the Greek tyrant. Amidst the 
triumph of the C.itholic arms, the Roman pontiff convened a synod of 
ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With 
their consent he ptonoiinced a general excommunication against all 
who by word or deed should attack the tradition of the fathers and 
the images of the saints ; in this sentence the emperor was tacitly in- 
volved," but the vote of a last and hopeless remonstrance may seem to 
imply that the anathema was yet suspended over his guilty head. No 
sooner had they confirmed their own safety, the worsliip of images, 
and the freedom of Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to have 
relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the relics of the By- 
zantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed and prevented 
the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted the Italians luH to 
separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. The exarch w.is 
permitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than 
a master; and till the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the 
government of Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of the suc- 
cessors of Constantine.’ 

* Liber Pcmtificalis of {^rrrip. Rer. lu! of Mumtorf, ii. pan L), whose deepe 

shade of IJarbaiibrn inaiks ilie diiicrcocc bciwcea Roiue and Kaveona. Yet we are indebted 
to him for bome cunons and domestic facts — the quarters and facUoiu of Ravenda (p. 154*^ 
fhe revei^e of Justinian II. (□. (60 ), the defeat u the Greeks (p. 170^)2 &c. 

^ Yet Leo was undoubtedly compribcd in the si guis .... ima^um sacramtn • 
destructor . r . . eittitcnt sit extorns a corpore D. N. Jem Christ! vel lotius ecclcsise umUta* 
The canonists may decide whether the guUt or the rmiatim tAc the 

and the decision is of the last importance to their safety, since accordi^ to th« onicle (Grft* 
tian Caus. xxiil. q. 5 c 47. apud Spaoheim, HisL p. 110 h bonucidas Aon csm qid 

cxcommunicatos uveidant 

3 Compescuit talc consilium rofitirex, sperans conversioDem principis (AaasUS. P- 
Bed ne d^sislercnt ab amorc ct fide R. J. admonclut (p. 157. h The iMjpes itvie Lsto ana 
Constauuue Copronymus, luipcraiores et Domiai, with the stiangr epithet of A 
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The Ubefty of Rome, vhich had been oppressed by the arms and 
Mts of AiKUStus. was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty years of 
servitude, fiom tne persecution of Leo the I saurian. By the Caesars, 
the triumphs of the consuls had been annihilated ; in the decline and 
fall of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boundary, had insens- 
ibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates; 
and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from Viterbo to Terra- 
cina, and from Nami to the mouth of the Tiber.' When the kings 
were banished, the republic reposed on the firm basis which had been 
founded by their wisdom and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was 
divided between two annual magistrates; the senate continued to 
exercise the powers of administration and counsel ; and the legislative 
authority was distributed in the assemblies of the people, by a well- 
proportioned scale of property and service. Ignorant of the arts of 
luxury, the primitive Romans had improved the science of government 
and war; the will of the community was absolute; the rights of indi- 
viduals were sacred; 130,000 citi/.cns were armed for defence or con- 
quest ; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded into a nation, 
dcscrA’ing of ffecclom and ambitious of glory.’ When the sovereignty 
of the Greek emperors was extinguished, the mins of Rome presented 
the sad image of depopulation and decay; her slavery was an habit, 
her liberty an accident ; the effect of superstition, and the object of her 
own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the siib-.tance, or ev'en 
the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the practice and 
memory of tlie Romans ; and tlicy were devoid of knowledge, or virtue, 
again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their sc.inty remnant, 
the offspring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in the eyes of the 
victorious Barbarians. As often as the Frank.s or Lombards expressed 
their most bitter contempt of a foe. they called Idm a Roman ; “ and 
“in this n.ame,” says the bisliop Liiitpr.ind, “ we iiiLlude whatever 
“is Ixise, whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the extremes of 
“avarice and luxury, and every vice that can prostitute the dignity of 
“human nature.” J By the necessity of their situ.ation, the inhabitants 
of Rome were cast into the rough model of a republican government : 
they were compelled to elect sonic judges in pr.ire and some leaders 
in war ; the nobles assembled to deliberate, and their resolves could 
not be executed without the union and consent of the multitude. The 

faraotis Mosaic of ihe Tjitcran tA.o toB) repreaent, Cbri.t, who detiver, the Veys to Sl Peter 
and the Itnniicr to Conslantiuc V. (Muratori, Ann. d’li.ih.t. in 1 17 '. 

* 1 liavc Irared ihp Roman dnrhj' arc.irding 10 the niapi. .ti I the m.ips accordinj; to the 
excetienl disutrtaciun, of lather Iterout (deCboropi.,ph IttdtT Mr hi .Fvi, sert xx. aid — 73a,). 
Vet I mu« nicely observe, that Viterbo is of Lotulurd foundauon ,p rii.\ and that Tettacina 
was usurped by the Greeks. 

® On the extent, population, ftc, of the Roman ktnciiom, the reader m.iy penise, with 
Pta^ure, the Ditcaurt Prviimuuiirr to the Kepub. Roniaine of M. dc Beaufort 1 l), who 
wiU not be accused of too much credulity for the eatiy apes of Rome. 

- Quoe iJSamufftit) no)^ Longobardi scilicet, SaaoncA, Franci, lartharinip, Bajoarii, Sued, 
Burgundionea, tanto dcdignamur ut inimicae nostros comrnoti. nil aliud contiimeliaruin niat 
Romane, diottnua ; hoc solo, id est Romanorum noiuiiic, qtiicquid ipiobilitaus, quicquidT 
Umiditatu, quiaquid avarium, quioquid luxuriie, quicquid mendacii, immo quicquid vitioriim 
winprchendCTtw (Liutprand, in laigat. Senpt. IlaJ. it. pars i. 4S1.). For the sins i.f Catti 
vrl uuy, Mtaga mght have uuvosad, aa a fit penance, the daily perusal of this baibarpoi 
passage, , 
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style of the Roman senate and people was revived,* but the spirit was 
fled; and their new independetute was disgraced by the tumultuous 
conflict of licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could 
only be supplied by the influence of religion, and their foreign and 
domestic counsels were moderated by the authority of the bishop. His 
alms, his sermons, his correspondence with the kings and prelates of 
the West, his recent services, their gratitude, and oath, accustomed 
the Romans to consider him as the first magistrate or prince of the 
city. The Christian humility of the popes was not offended by the 
name of Dominus, or Lord ; and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins.’ Their temporal dominion is now 
confirmed by the reverence of a thousand years ; and their noblest 
title is the free choice of a people, whom they had redeemed from 
slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Elis enjoyed a 
perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of 
the Olympic games.^ Happy would it have bccii for the Romans, if a 
similar privilege had guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the 
calamities of war ; if the Christians, who visited the holy threshold, 
would have sheathed their swords in the presence of the apostle and 
his successor. But this mystic circle could have been traced only by 
the wand of a legislator and a sage : this pacific system was incompat- 
ible with the zeal and ambition of the popes ; their Rom.ins were not 
addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid la- 
bours of agriculture; and the Barbarians of Italy, though softened by 
the climate, were far below the Grecian states in the institutions of 
public and private life. A memorable example of repentance and 
pietywas exhibited by Liutprand king (a.d. 730 — 752) of the Lombards. 
In arms, at the gate of the Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice 
of Gregory the second,* withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, 
respectfully visited the church of St. Peter, and, after performing his 
devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his cuirass and mantle, his 
silver cross and his crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But this 
religious fervour was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment ; 
the sense of interest is strong and lasting ; the love of arms and rapine 
was congenial to the Lombards ; and both the prince and people were 
irresistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, 
and the unwarlike profession of her new chief. On the first edicts of 
the emperor, they declared themselves the champions of the holy 
images : Liutprand invaded the province of Romagna, which had already 

* Pipino regi Francorum, omnis senatus, alguc universa populi gcncralitaa a Deo icnraue 
Potnaiue urliis. Codex Carotin, cpist 36. m Script. Ital, tom. in para ie 160. 'tire 
names of senatus ai.d senator were never totally extinct (Dissert. Chorosraph, p. ai6.); btlt m 
the middle ages they signified little more than nolnles optimates, &c. (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin.), 

’ Mnratori Antiq. Iial Medii .lEvi, ii, disseitat xxvii, 548, On one of these coins we read 
Hadrianus Papa (A D. 773.) ; on Ihe reverse, Viet, DDfr'N. with the word COPOB, which 
the P8re Joubert (Science des Medailles, li 43.) explains by COPitaaliaapoti uibciiut 
£ (saeuiuiaX 

3 West's Dissert on the Olympic Games (Pindar, vot. it. 33. ed. ismo). and the judicious 
reflections of Polyhiin. (i. 1 . iv. .60, cd. GronOT.). 

.„*^*he si^ech of Gregory to tnc Lombard is finely composed by Sigonius ( 4 a Reg. ItaL L 
tiL Opera, ii. X73.}. who imitates the license and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 
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assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catholics of the Exarcnate 
yielded without reluctance to his civil and military power ; and a foreign 
enemy was introduced for the first time into the impregnable fortress 
of Ravenna, That city and fortress were speedily recovered by the 
active diligence and maritime forces of the Venetians; and those 
faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory himself, in separat- 
ing the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause of the Roman 
empire.* The Greeks were less mindful of the service, than the Lom- 
bards of the injury, the two nations, hostile in their faith, were recon- 
ciled in a dangerous and unnatural alliance ; the king and the exarch 
marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome : the smrm evaporated 
without effect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexa- 
tious alternative of hostility and truce. His successor Astolphus de- 
clared himself the equal enemy of the emperor and the pope : Ravenna 
was subdued by force or treachciy',’ and this final conquest extinguish- 
ed the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with a subordinate power 
since the time of Justinian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome 
was summoned to acknowledge the victorious Lombard as her lawful 
sovereign ; the annual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as the ran- 
som of each citizen, and the sword of destruction was unsheathed to 
exact the penalty of her disobedience. The Romans hesitated : they 
entreated ; they complained ; and the threatening Barbarians were 
checked by arms and nogociations, til] the popes had engaged the 
Iriendship of an ally and avenger beyond the Alps.^ 

In his distress, the first Gregory had implored the aid of the hero 
of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the French monarchy 
with the humble title of mayor or duke ; and who, by his signal victory 
over the Saracens, had saved his country, and perhaps Europe, from 
the Mahometan yoke. The ambassadors of the pope were received by 
Charles with decent reverence ; but the greatness of his occupations, and 
the shortness of his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of 
Italy, except by .i friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, 
the heir of his power and virtues, assumed (a.D. 754) the office of 
champion of the Roman church ; and the zeal of the French prince 
appears to have been prompted by the love of glory and religion. 
But the danger was on the banks of the Tyber, the succour on those 
of the Seme ; and our sympathy is cold to the relation of distant 
misery. Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the third embraced the 
generous resolution of visiting in jjcrson the courts of Lombardy and 
France, to deprecate the injustice of his enemy, or to excite the pity 
and indignation of his friend. After soothing the public despair by 
litanies and orations, he undertook this laborious journey with the am- 

* The Venetian historians, John Sagom. {Chron. Venet. ^ ty) and the doge Andrew 
Dandolo (Scrip. Rcr. Ital. xLi. 135.), have preserved this cpisuc of Gregory. The loss and 
recovery of Ravenna are niciitioncd by Panins Piaconus fde Oest Ijingobard. L vi. c. 4^, 
S 4 - in Script. Ital. t. pars i. 506.J; but our chronoiogisti, Fagi, Muratori, &c. cannot ascertain 
tlie date or circumstances. 

“ The option wili depend on the various readings of the MSS. of An.astasius— (fecr/vm/, 01 
""SjwriT/ (Script. Ital. iii. pars L 167.3. 

* Inc Codex Carolinus it a coilection of the Epistles of the Popes to Charles Martel (whosa 

they style Su^rrguiM), Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far as the year 701, when it was fomted 
by t^ laat of Utese princes, liis original and authentic MS, (Bihlio. Ciibiculans) U now in 
»e Imperial library of Vienna, and bns been published by Lambccius and Muraion (Script, 
Ispriu)) ital. tii. pars ii. 7;.). ' 
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bassadors of the F rench monarch and the Greek emperor,, "nie king 
of the Lombards was inexorable ; but his threats could not silence the 
complaints, nor retard the speed, of the Roman pontiff, who traversed 
the Pennine Alps, reposed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened 
to grasp the right hand of his protector ; a hand which was never 
lifted in vain, cither in war or friendship. Stephen was entertained 
as tlie visible successor of the apostle ; at the next assembly, the field 
of March or of May, his injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conquer- 
or, at the head of a French army, which was led by the king in person. 
The Lombards, after a weak resistance, obtained an ignominious 
peace, and swore to restore the possessions, and to respect the sanctity, 
of the Roman church. But no sooner was Astolphus delivered from 
the presence of the French arms, than he forgot his promise and 
resented his disgrace. Rome was again cncomp.'issed by his arms; and 
Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, 
enforced his complaint and request, by an eloquent letter in the name 
and person of Sl Peter himself.' The apostle assures his adoptive 
sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles of France, that dead in tlie 
flesh, he is still alive in the spirit ; that they now hear, and must obey, 
the voice of the founder and guardian of the Roman church : that the 
Virgin, the angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and all the host of 
heaven, unanimously urge the request, and will confess the obligation; 
that riches, victory, and paradise, will ciown their pious enterprise, and 
that eternal damnation will he the penally of their neglect, il they suf- 
fer his tomb, his temple, and his people, to fall into the hands of the 
perfidious Lombards. The second e.\pcdition of I’cpin was not less 
rapid and fortunate than the first : St. I’clcr was satisfied, Rome was 
again saved, and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice and 
sincerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After this double chas- 
tisement, the Lombards languished aVxait twenty years in a state 
of languor and decay. But their minds were not yet humbled to their 
condition ; and instead of affecting the pacific virtues of the feeble, 
they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, eva- 
sions, and inroads, which they undertook without reflection and ter- 
minated without glory. On eilher side, tlic-ir expiring monarchy 
was pressed by the zeal and prudence of pope Adrian the first, the 
genius, the fortune, and greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; 
these heroes of the church and state were united in public and do- 
mestic friendship, and while they trampled on the prostrate, they var- 
nished their proceedings with the fairest colours of equity and moder- 
ation." The pas.scs of the Alps, and the wails of Pavia, were tlie only 
defence of the Lombards ; the former were (A.D. 774) surprised, the 

' See this mofit extraordioary letter in (be Codex Cftrolinns. epist. iii. fix The enemies of 
the popes have cliargcd ihrju with traud and blasphemy : yei they surely nieaiit to persuade 
rather than deceive. 'Idtis lotrodviction of thr dead, orof immottals, was IttmUiar to the ancient 
orators, though it is executed on tins occasion in the rude fashion of tfic age. 

Except in the divorce of the daughter of Dcsidcrius. whom Charlemagne rqmdhtted sin* 
aUvjuo enraine. Pope Stephen IV. had most furiously opposed the alliance of a nohU Frank 
^c.im perfidA, homdA, nec dicendft, foctentusiraa nationc Longobardorum — 10 whom he im- 
putes the Srst stain of leprosy (Cod. Carotin, epist. 45. p. 17B, 179.). Another reason sgainsl 
^e inariiage was the existence of a 6at wife (Muralon, Aon. d'ftalia. vi. ajl, •31. aifi, # 37-1 
But Charlemagne indulged himself in the fie^om of polygamy or concuinaago. 
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latter -were invested, by the son of Pepin; and after a blockade of two 
years, Desiderius, the last of their native princes, surrendered his 
sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign king, but 
in the possession of their national laws, the Lombards became 
tne brethren, rather than the subjects, of the Franks; who de- 
rived their blood, and manners, and language, from the same Ger- 
manic origin.' 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian family, 
form the important link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesi- 
astical, history. In the conquest of Italy (a.ij. 751. 733. 768), the 
champions of the Roman church obtained a favourable occasion, a 
specious title, the wishes of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. Hut the most essential gifts of the popes to the Carlovingian 
race were the dignities of king of France," and of patrician of Rome. 
I. Under the sacerdotal inon.irchy of St. Peter, tlic nations began to 
resume the practice of socking, on the banks of the Tyber, their kings, 
their l.iws, and the oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed 
between the name and substance of their government. All the powers 
of royalty were e.\erciscd by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and nothing, 
except the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. His enemies were 
crushed by his valour; his friends were multiplied by his liberality; 
his father had been the saviour of Christendom ; and the claims of 
personal merit were repeated and ennobled in a descent of four gener- 
ations. The name and image of royalty was still preserved in the last 
descendant of Clovis, the feeble Childcric ; but his obsolete right 
could only be used as an instrument of sedition : the nation was de- 
sirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution; and Pepin, a sub- 
ject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank and the for- 
tune of his family. The mayor and the nobles were bound, by an oath 
of fidelity, to the royal phantom : the blood of Clovis was pure and 
sacred in their eyes ; and their common ambassadors addressed the Ro- 
man pontiff, to dispel their scniples, or to absolve their promise. The 
interest of pope Zachary, the successor of the two Gregories, prompted 
him to decide, and to decide in their favour : he pronounced that the 
nation might lasvfully unite, in the same person, the title and authority 
of king; and that the unfortunate Childenc, a victim of the public 
safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a monastery for 
the lemainder of his days. An answer, so agreeable to their wishes, 
was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the sentence 
of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet ; the Wcro\ ingian race disappear- 
ed from the earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by the suffrage 
of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws and to march under his 
standard. His coron.ation was twice performed, with the sanction of 
the popes, by their most faithful servant .St. IJoniface, the apostle of 
UcriTuny, and by the grateful hands of Stephen the tliird, who, in the 

' Annall d'Xtalui of Muntori, vi and ihe threo Ant dissertations of his Antiq. ItaL Medit 

° the common histoHanai three French critter, Lnunoy (Opera, v. it 1 . vfi, 

(Critica^ A.o. ?si, No. i — 6, a.©, 75a, No. i— io.],a»dNatuJi$AI«and« 
vHUt^ovi Tefttam. dmertat. u. 90.}, have treated thi« subject of the dcpositxm of Childerie 
with Wnrnins ;tnd Sitiention, but with a ittrong bias to save the indcpeudeocc u( the crown. 
Vci they arcuard preased by the text which j>rDducc (d* Kgiohardf XhcophanesPacul tbn 
pld ftimali, Laure^amensos Fuldeaset, LoUteUiu. 
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monastery of St Denys, placed the diadem on the head of his bene- 
factor. The royal unction of the kings of Israel was dexterously 
applied ; * the successor of St Peter assumed the character of a divine 
ambassador: a German chieftain was transformed into the Lord’s 
anointed, and this Jewish rite has been diffused and maintained by the 
superstition and vanity of modem Europe. The Franks were absolved 
from their ancient oath ; but a dire anathema was thundered against 
them and their posterity, if they should dare to renew the same freedom 
of choice, or to elect a Icing, except in the holy and meritorious race of 
the Carlovingian princes. Without apprehending the future danger, 
these princes gloried in their present security : the secretary of Char- 
lemagne affirms, that the French sceptre was transferred by the au- 
thority of the popes : ’ and, in their boldest enterprises, they insist, 
with confidence, on this signal and successful act of temporal juris- 
diction. 

II. In the change of manners and language^ the patricians of Rome’ 
were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Con- 
stantine, from the free nobles of the republic, or the fictitious parents 
of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of 
Justinian, the importance and danger of those remote provinces re- 
quired the presence of a supreme magistrate ; he was indifferently 
styled the exarch or the patrician : and these governors of Ravenna, 
who fill their place in the chronology of princes, extended their juris- 
diction over the Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy and the loss of 
the Exarchate, the distress of the Romans had exacted some sacrifice 
of their independence. Yet, even in this act, they exercised the right 
of disposing of themselves : and the decrees of the senate and people 
successively invested Charles Martel and his posterity with the hon- 
ours of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation would 
have disdained a servile title and subordinate office ; but the reign of 
the Greek emperors was suspended ; and, in the vacancy of the em- 
pire, they derived a more glorious commission from the pope and the 
republic. The Roman ambassadors presented these patricians with 
the keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sove- 
reignty ; with a holy banner, which it was their right and duty to un- 
furl in the defence of the church and city.’ In the time of Charles 
Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard kingdom 

* Not absolutely for the first lime. On a less conspicuous theatre, it had been used, in tbo 
vith and viith centuries, by the provincial bishops of briloin and Spain, The royaj unction 
of Constantinople was Arrowed fram the Latins io the last agt of the empire. Constanune 
Manasses mentions that of ^arlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, incomprehemible ceremony. 
Sclden's Titles of Honour, Work.s, lii. part i. 234. 

^ ^ Eginhard, in Vitft Caroli Magni, c. i p. 9, &c. c. iii. p 24. Qiilderic wat deposed— 
tussU, the Carlovingians were established — aucientaU, I'ontificis Romani. Launoy, &C 
jwetend that these strong words are susceptible of a ve^ soft interpretation. Be it so { yet 
Eginhard understood the world, the court, and the Latin language. 

For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange (Gloss, lattin v. 149.), Pagi 
(Critica, a . i > 740, No. Miuatori (Aon. dTuIL'i, vi. 308.), and St Marc (A^eg6 

Chronol. de ritaUe, i. 379.). Of these, the Franciscan Pagi ii the most disposed to xnake the 
patrician a lieutenant 0/ the church, rather than of the empire. 

* The puial advocates can soften the syniboUc meamng of the banner and the keys^ but 

the style of ad reenum dimisimus, or dircximus (Codex Carolin. epist i. iti. paniL 76.)* 
^ms to allow of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they reaa| 
iQstrad ^ fvjpttn, prayer or request iDucange) ; and ^e royahy of (.’tuLrles MarUM 

IS subverted by thts important correction {(^tolaoi, Cnt. Pref. Annali d'i(»iia« xvii. 9|.)« 
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covered the freedom, while it threatened the safety, of Rome ; and the 
patriciate r^esented only the title, the service, the alliance, of these 
distant protectors. The power and policy of Charlemagne annihilated 
an enemy, and imposed a master. In his first visit to the capital, he 
was received with all the honours which had formerly been paid to 
the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these honours ob- 
tained some new decorations from the joy and gratitude of pope Adrian 
the first.* No sooner was he informed of the sudden approach of the 
monarch than he dispatched the magistrates and nobles of Rome to 
meet him, with the banner, about thirty miles from the city. At the 
distance of one mile, the Flaminian way was lined with the scfiools, or 
national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. : the Roman 
youth was under arms ; and the children of a more tender age, with 
palms and olive branches in their hands, chanted the praises of their 
great deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and ensigns of the 
saints, he dismounted from his horse, led the procession of his nobles 
to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each 
step of the threshold of the apostles. In the portico, Adrian expected 
him at the head of his clergy; they embraced, as friends and equals; 
but in their march to the altar, the king or patrician assumed the right- 
hand of the pope. Nor was the Frank content with these vam and empty 
demonstrations of respect. In the twenty-six years that elapsed be- 
tween the conquest of Lombardy and his Imperial coronation, Rome, 
which had been delivered by the sword, was subject, as his own, to 
the sceptre, of Charlemagne. The people swore allegiance to his per- 
son and family : in liis name money was coined, and justice was ad- 
ministered : and the election of the popes was e.xamincd and confirmed 
by his authority. Except an original and self-inherent claim of sove- 
reignty, there was not any prerogative remaining, which the title of 
emperor could add to the patrician of Rome.’ 

'I'he gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these obliga- 
tions, and their names are consecrated as the saviours and benefactors 
of the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of fanns and houses 
was transfiitiiied by their bounty into the temporal dominion of cities 
and provinces ; ami the donation of the Exarchate was the first fruits 
of the conquests of Pepin.’ Astolphus with a sigh relinquished bis 
prey ; the keys and the hostages of the principal cities were delivered 
to tlic French ambassador; and, in his imisier's name, he presented 
them before the tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the Ex- 
archate* might comprise all the provinces of Italy which had obeyed 


In the aulhentic narrative ot thu rcccptinn, the Liber Pontihcalis observes — ohviam ilU 
ejus sanctitns dingens veiicrahilcs criiccs. id cat sijuna ; sicut. raos est ad exarchum, auc 
patriclum etim cum honorc msopi fecit (iti. parsi 

Paulus D'uiconus. who wrote before the ent/irf of Qiarlcma^nc, dcscnl^ Rome as his 
subject civiiales fad Pompeium Festum\ suis atldidit sceptris fde Metensis 

Fccles. Epis.). Some Carlovingian meduls, struck at Rome, have engaged Le B)anc to write 
an elaborate, though pattiah disserutioo on their authority al Rome, Mth as patrioans and 
emperors (Amst. ato). 

^ Moiheim (lostitut. Hist Eccles. p. 063.) wciglts this donation with fair and deliberata 
prudence. 'iTHe original act has never been produced ; but the Liber PontiAcalis rcfuesentt 
(p. lyt.), and the Ci^ez Ouolinus supposes, thU ample gift Both are contemporary recordst 
and 'tlie latter ia the more autbentici since st has been preserved, not in the Papah but the 
Imperia), library. • 

* Betwupo thf exorbitant cUums, and aarrohr conco^sions, of mterest and prejudice, frooi 
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the emperor and his vicegerent : but its strict and prop^ limits ’ivere 
includ^ in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara : its in* 
separable dependency was the Pentapolis, whidi stretched along the 
Adriatic from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland 
country as far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this transaction, 
the ambition and avarice of the popes had been severely condemned. 
Perhaps the humility of a Christian priest should have rejected an 
earthly kingdom, which it was not easy for him to govern without re- 
nouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a iaithfnl subject, or 
even a generous enemy, would have been less impatient to divide the 
spoils of the Barbarian ; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to 
solicit in his name the restitution of the Exarchate, 1 will not absolve 
the pope from the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But in the 
rigid interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, without injury, 
whatever his bencfacto. can bestow without injustice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to the Exarchate, and 
the sword of Astolphiis was broken by the stronger sword of the Car- 
lovingian. It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double expedition Iseyond the Alps : 
he possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests; and to the 
importunities of the Greeks, he piously replied, that no human con- 
sideration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had confer- 
red on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins and the salva- 
tion of his souL 'I'he splendid donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute dominion, and the world beheld for the first time a Christian 
bishop invested with the prerogatives ol a temporal prince ; the choice 
of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the 
wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard 
kingdom, the inhabitants of the duchy of Spolelo ’ sought a refuge 
from the storm, shaved their heads after the Roman fashion, declared 
themselves the servants and subjects of St. Peter, and completed, by 
this voluntary surrender, the present circle of the ecclesiastical state. 
That mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite extent, by the 
verbal or writtec donation of Charlemagne,^ who, in the first trans- 
ports of his v’ctwy, despoiled himself and the Greek emperor of the 
cities and islands which had formerly been annexed to the Exarchate. 
But, in the cooler moments of absence and reflection, he viewed, with 
an eye of jealousy and envy, the recent gicatness of his ecclesiastical 
ally. The execution of his own and his father’s promises was respect- 
fully eluded : the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted tlic in- 
alienable rights of the empire ; and, in his life and death, Ravenna,’ 

which even Muratori (Antia i 63.) is not exempt, I have been guidedi IP the limits of tllQ 
Exarchate and oy the DU&erL Chor<w. lulue Medii ^vi, x. 160. 

* Spoletmi dcprccai; sunt, ul cos in scr\ lUo U. Petri reciperet ct more Romanorum tonsorari 
faceret (Anastasius, p. 185 }. Vet it may be a qucbUon whether they gave their osro perfouf 
or their country. 

“ The policy and donations of Charlemni^ne arc caarfuDy examined by Bt. Marc (Abiwfh, t, 
390.), wno has well studied the Codex Carolmus. 1 helieve, with hmi< Uiat they weiw omy 
verbal, 'I'he most anaciit act of donation that pretends to be extant, is that of the emperor 
Lewis the Pious (Siconius, dc Reg Ital. I. rv. ii. 967. Its aotlieoticity, or at iti 

micgmyjaie much questioned .Pagi, a-d. 8-7 No. 7, &c. Muratori, Anndi. vi. 43«. 
Dissert, ^orog. p. 33, 34. j , but I sec no reasoaable objection to thcee pruicea so freely* 
posing Of what was not their own. 

3 Charlemagne solicited and obuined from the proprietor, Hadrian 1 . the sioMkaof tbe 
palace of Ravenna, foi the decoration of Aix-la ChapcUc (Cod. Carolin. cpist dy. p. mj.). 
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as wdl as Rome, was numbered in tbe list of his metropolitaa cities. 
The sovereignty of the Exarchate mdted away in the hands cf the 
popes : th^ found in the archbishop of Ravenna a dangerous and 
domestic rival the nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest; 
and, in the disorders of the times, they could only retain the memory 
of an ancient claim, which, in a more prosperous age, they have re- 
vived and realized. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning; and the strong, 
though ignorant, Barbarian, was often entangled in the net of sacer- 
dotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal and manu- 
facture, which, according to the occasion, have produced or concealed 
a various collection of false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicion, acts, 
as they tended to promote the interest of the Roman church. Before 
tlie end of the eighth century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the 
notorious Isidore, composed the decretals, and the donation of Con- 
stantine, the two magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy 
of the popes. This memorable donation was introduced to the world 
by the epistle of Hadrian the first, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate 
the liberality, and revive the name, of the great Constantine.* Ac- 
cording to the legend, the first of the Christian emperors was healed 
of the leprosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, 
the Roman bishop ; and never was physician more gloriously recom- 
pensed. His royal proselyte withdrew from the scat and patrimony 
of St Peter ; declared his resolution of founding a new capital in the 
East; and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of 
Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West.^ This fiction was pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes were con- 
victed of the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt of Gregorj' was the 
claim of his lawful inheritance. The popes were delivered from their 
debt of gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no 
more than the just and iTTcvoc.able restitution of a sc.miy portion of 
the ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer depended 
on the choice of a fickle people ; and the successors of St. Peter and 
Constantine were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the 
Catsars. So deep was the ignorance and credulity of die times, that 
the most absurd of fables was received, with equal reverence, in Greece 
and in France, and is still enrolled among the decrees of the canon 
law.< The emperors, and the Romans, were incapable of discerning 

* The popes often complain of the usurnatiiins of Leo of Ravenna fCodex Carolm. epist. 

51 * 53* p TOD.) : Si corpus St, Andrex trains {^ennani St. Petri )iic numasset. nequaquatn 

nos Romani pontihcea sic aubjugaueot (Agneltus, Liber Pontifi. to Scrip. Rer. li. 
pan i. 107.). 

*' Pii&sinio Constantino nugno, per ejus lar^tntem S. R, Eccle^ cle\'ata et cxaltata cst, 
et pote&tatem in his Hesperi«c parttbus urgtri ^gnatus est . . . ecce novua ConstanUus 
Ills teiDpmbua, &c. (Cociex Carohn. epist. 49. in part ii- 195.). fiNp (Critica, a.d. 39^ No. 
>6 } ucribea tLem lo an imposttK of die viiith century, who borroVM the name of St. Isidore : 
ms humble title of /*eccaior eras ignorantly, but aptly, turned into Afercator: hts merchandise 
wu indeed profiiable, and a few sheets of paper were sold for much wealth and power. 

^ Falmc. Gimc. vL 4.} has enumerated the several editions of this Act. in .Greek 

and Lattin. The copy which Lanrentius VatUi reciter and refutes, appears to be taken either 
from the spimous Acta of Sc. Siiveater or frtMn Oratian's Decree, to which, according 10 hiiQ 
j^*ra, it has been surreptitiously tacked. 

* 10 the vear 1099, it was beiie>^ (was it believed ?) by j^pe Leo IX. cardinal Fetar 
Datniaous, See. Muratori places (Ann. d'ltaira, ia* at.) the fictitious donations Lewis die 
Pious, the Othos, Sec. de Donatiooe C<Kistanuiu. Xmert Natalis AlcaaodeTf secdhim ns 
^ •S* p. SSi* 
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a forgery, that subverted their rights and freedom ; and the only op- 
position proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, disputed the truth and validity of the donation 
of Constantine.” In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious 
deed was transpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an 
doquent critic and a Roman patriot’ His contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness ; yet such 
is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the end of 
the next age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of historians ^ and 
poets,’ and the tacit or modest censure of the advocates of the Roman 
church .5 The popes themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity 
of thewulgar;*' but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign; 
and, by the same fortune which has attended the decretals and the 
Sibylline oracles, the edifice has subsisted after the foundations have 
been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their freedom and dominion, 
the images, the first cause of their revolt, were restored in the Eastern 
ejnpire.’ Under the reign of Constantine the fifth, the union of civil 
and ecclesiastical power had overthrown the tree, without extirpating 
the root, of superstition. The idols, for such they were now (a.d. 780, 
&c.) held, were secretly cherished by the order and the sex most prone 
to devotion ; and the fond alliance of the monks and females, obtained 
a final victory over the reason and authority of man. Leo the fourth 
maintained with less rigour the religion of his father and grandfather; 

* See a Urj^e account o( the controversy {a d. 1105), which arose from a pnvale law>«uil, 
in the Chronicon Farsense (Script. Kcr lul. u. park ii. 637.), a copious extract from the 
archivoB of that Benedictine ahbey. 'I’hcy were formerly accessible to curious foreigners (Le 
Blanc and Mabillon), and would luve enriched the first volume of ihe Hist hlonast. ItaL of 
Quirim. But they are now imprisoned (Muraton, Scrip K. 1. ii. psirs n. 969.) by the timid 
policy of the court of Koaic ; and the future cardinal yielded to the voice of aulhoriiy and 
the whispers of ambition (Quirini, Com pars u 123 h 

^ 1 have read in the collection of Schardius (de Potentate Imperiali Eccles. p. 734 }, (his 
animated discourse, which was composed by the author, a d. 1440, six years after the flijtht 
of pope Eurenius IV. It is a most vehement party p.nnphlei ; Vall.t ju .iihen and amnnies 
the revolt of the Romans, and would even approve the um; of a dagger against ilicir kacerdocil 
tyrant. Such a cnlic might expect the persecution of the clergy : yet he ni.ide his peace, and 
is buried in die Lateran vllavle, DicL Cric. Valla ; Vossliis, dc Hist p, 5B0.}. 

3 Guicciardini; a servant of the popes, in that long and valuable digression, which has re- 
sumed its place in the last edition, correctly published from the author’s Mb. and printed ii' 
4 vols- 4to, under the name of Friburgo, 1775 {I»t. d'ltalia, L ^85.). 

* The IHdadin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the things that were lost upon earth 
(OrL Fur...axjtjv. £0 ). 

l>i van fiore ad un grand monte passa, Questo era il dono (se perd dir lecc) 

Ch'ebbe giA buono odorc, or puzza forte Cbe Constantino al buon biivcstro fece. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Len X. 

5 Baron, a.d. 324, No. 117—103. a.d. rioi. No. 51. &c. The cardinal wishes to suppose 
that Rome was offered Constantine, and rt/uud by bdvester. 'I’lie act of donation he con< 
siders, strangeljy enough, as a forgery of the Creeks. 

6 Baronius n en dit gums contic , encore en a-t’iltrop dit, et Ton vouloit satis moi fCirr- 

dituU du Perron}, ceosurercetfe partit dc son bisloire. J'en devisai nn jour 

avec le il ne me remndit autre chose ** ciie volete 1 i Canouici la lengono,*' U Ic disuit 

eit riant (Perroniana. p. 77.). 

7 The remaining history of images, from Irene to I'heodora, is collected, for the Catholics, 

by Baron, and Pagi (a.d. 780— 840^, Natalis Alexander (Hist. N. T. seculum viii. Panoplta 
adversus Haereticos/ p. 118 — 178.), and Duptn (Bibbot. Eccles. vi. 136—154.) • ^ Pro* 

teslants, by Spanhcim (Hist. Imag. p. 305—639.), Basnage (Hist de rEgUse, i. 556—572. li. 
1362—1^8^1, and Mosheim (Institut. Hisc E^es. sccul. viii. et ix.). The Protesuints, ex* 
cept Mosheim, are soured with controversy ; but Uie Catholics, except Dufun, are iiUlained 
by the /ury and superstiuon of the monks : and even ie Beau (Hist, du BiU Enipirei» 9 
(enilemaQ and a scholar, is infected by the odioua cuntaginn, 
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bat his wife, the fair and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the real of the 
Athenians, the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of 
their ancestors. During the life of her husband, these sentiments 
were inflamed by danger and dissimulation, and she could only labour 
to protect and promote some favourite monks whom she drew from 
their caverns, and seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. 
But as soon as she reigned in her own name and that of her son, 
Irene more seriously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and the 
first step of her future persecution, was a general edict for liberty of 
conscience. In the restoration of the monks, a thousand images were 
exposed to the public veneration ; a thousand legends were invented 
of their sufferings and miracles. By the opportunities of death or re- 
moval, the episcopal scats were judiciously filled ; the most eager cora- 
l>etitors for earthly or celestial favour, anticipated and flattered the 
jiidg'nent of their sovereign ; and the promotion of her secretary 
'rarasius, gave Irene the p.atriarch of Constantinople, and the com- 
mand of the Oriental church. But the decrees of a general council 
could only be repealed by a similar assembly ; ' the Iconoclasts whom 
she convened, were bold in possession, and averse to debate; and the 
feeble voice of the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable 
clamour of thp soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay 
and intrigues of a year, the separation of the disaffected troops, and 
the choice (.\.D. 787. Sept. :4~Oct. 23) of Nice for a second orthodox 
synod, removed tlicsc obstacles; and the episcopal conscience was 
again, after the Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more 
than eighteen days were allowotl for the consummation of this import- 
ant work: the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as criminals 
or penitents; the scene was decorated by the legates of pope Hatean 
and the Eastern patri.irchs,’ the decrees were framed by the president 
Taiasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of 350 
bishops. 'I'hey unanimously pronounced, that the worship of images 
is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the f.illiers and councils of the 
church; but they hesitate whether that worship be relative or direct; 
whether the Godhead, and the figure, of Christ be entitled to the saniM 
mode of adoration. Gf this second Nicene council, the acts are still 
extant ; a curious monument of superstition and .'ignorance, of false- 
hood and folly. 1 shall only notice the judgment of the bishops, on 
the comparative merit of image-worship and morality. A monk had 
concluded a truce with the d,cmon of fornication, on condition of in- 
terrupting his daily prayers to a picture that hung in his cell His 
scruples prompted him to consult the abbot. “ Rather than abstain 
“from .adoring Christ and his Mother in their holy images, it would 
“ be better for you,” replied the casuist, “ to emer every brothel in 
“the city." ” 

' Acts, in Greek and Tjnm of the seenni Council of Nice, with a rtantber of relative 
I'lcces, in the viiilh volume o? the Councils, p. r6no. A faithful version, with somn 

Cl lUcat notes, would provoke, in di6r«rent rcaJersi, a Kigh Or a smile. . , . s 

I’ho pope’s le^tes were casual messengrrs, two pncvis without any special ^mmisaw^ 
and who were Uisa vowed on their return. Some vagabond monks were P*^*"**^^^ 
(-.’aiholiGS til represent the Oriental patriarchs. This cunou-S anecdote is revewed by loe^ 
doit SiudMes L 3^ in Sirmund. Upp. v. p. 1319 ), one of the warmest lcon<|pwSts of 

the age. 
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For the hononr of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the Konm 
church, It IS somewhat unfortunate, that the two princes who con- 
vened the two councils of Nice, are both stained with the blood of 
their sons. The second of these assembhes (a b 842) was approi cd 
and rigorously executed by the despotism of Irene, and she refuscil 
her adversaries the toleration which at first she had granted to liei 
friends During the five succeeding reigns, a period of 38 years, the 
contest was maintained, with unabated rage and various success, be- 
tween the worshippers and the bieakers of the images; but 1 am not 
inclined to pursue with minute diligence the repetition of the same 
events. Nicephorus allowed a gencr.il liberty of speech and practu t. , 
and the only virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the c iiise 
of his temporal and eternal perdition Superstition and weakm '•s 
formed the charictcr of Michael the first, but the s.iints ind uin,es 
were incapable of supporting their v'otary on the throne In the puipl*', 
Leo the fifth asserted the name and religion of an Aimenian , and the 
idols, with their seditious adherents, were condemned to a second 
exile. Their applause would hive sanctified the murder of an impious 
tyrant, but his assassin and successor, the second Michael, was tainted 
his birth with the Phrsgian heresies he attempted to mediate 
between the contending patties, and the intractable spirit of the 
Catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite scale His moderation 
was guarded by timiditv, but his son Ihcophilus, alike ignorant of 
fear and pity, w'as the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts The 
enthusiasm of the times ran strongly ag iinst them , and the empcroi ,, 
who stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and punished by the 
public hatred. After the death of 1 heophilus, the final \ ictory of the 
images was achieved by a second female, his widow 1 heodora, whom 
he left the guardian of the empire Her measures were bold and de- 
cisive. The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the 
soul of her deceased husband the sentence of the Iconoclast patn- 
arch was commuted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two 
hundred lashes the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the 
festival of orthodoxy preserves the annual memory of the triumph of 
the images. A single question yet remained, whether they are en- 
dowed with any proper and inherent sanctity , it was agitated by the 
Greeks of the eleventh century / and as this opinion has the strongest 
recommendation of absurdity, 1 am surprised that it was noi more ex- 
plicitly decided in the affirmative In the West, pope H.uiri in the first 
accepted and announced the decrees ol the Nicenc asscmlily, which is 
now revered by the Catliolics as the seventh in rank of the general 
councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the voice of their father; 
but the greatest part of the Latin Christians were far behind m the 
race of superstition. The churches of trance. Germany, Engl.and. 
and Spain steered a middle course Ixjtwccn the adoration and the 
destruction of images, which they admitted uito their temples, not as 
objects of worship, but as lively and useful memorials of faith and h s 
tory. An angry book of controversy was composed and publiahco* 

* Acernnt ot this ooatroversy in lUe Alexius Qt Abbs (, oanstli (t V« Attd Moshemi 

'IsstJtut Hist, £/x}es. P )* 
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(A.D. 79^ &c.) in the name of Charlem^ne;' under his authority a 
synod of 300 bishops was assembled at Frankfort;® they blamed the 
•fury of the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced a more severe censure 
against the superstition of thw Greeks, and the decrees of their pre- 
tended council, which was long despised by the Barbarians of the 
West^ Among them the worship of images advanced with a silept 
and insensible progress ; but a large atonement is made for their hesi- 
tation and delay, by the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the 
reformation, and of the countries, both in Europe and America, which 
are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the N icene synod, and under the reign of the pious 
Irene, that the popes (a.d. 774 — 800) consummated the separation of 
Rome and Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less orthodoje 
Charlemagne. They were compelled to chuse between the rival 
nations; religion was not the sole motive of their choice; and while 
they dissembled the failings of their friends, they beheld, with reluctance 
and suspicion, the Catholic virtues of their foes. The difference of 
language and manners had perpetuated the enmity of the two capitals; 
and they were alienated from each other by the hostile opposition of 
seventy years. In that schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, 
and the popes of sovereignty : their submission would have exposed them 
to the revenge of a jealous tyrant ; and the revolution of Italy had betray- 
ed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, of the Bymntine court. The 
Greek emperors had restored the images, but they had not restored the 
Calabrian est.itcs* and the Illyrian diocese, * which the Iconoclasts had 
torn away from the successors of St. Peter; and pope Hadrian threatens 
them with a sentence of excommunication unless they speedily abjure 
tliis practical heresy.* The Greeks were now orthodox, but their re- 
ligion might be tainted by the breath of the reigning monarch ; the 

‘ The Libri Cerolini 'Spanheim, p. 44j — composed in the psbee or wmter.quaitm 
of Chsirleiuasne, ai WoraiK, a-D. 79>>: and sent by En^eb«rt to PpP^ Hadrias 1 . who 
answered them bv a prundm et verboM cpistoU (Conal vni. 1553 ]. The Carolines propotw 
I JO ohjecifons 4'if:.iin«t (he Nicene ffynoo. and such words as these are the flowera of their 

rhciorio-'-dementtam prinrs Oenlditatis obsolrtiim errorem a/sumenta insanissuna 

el abMirdissiina dcri»i.jnc di^nas nciuns. ftc. &c. 

® Ibc aA.'wmbhes of CharJemaiyne were poUucal, as well as ecclesiaslical ; and tK« 300 
tiicniticrs Alexander, sec. viu. 53.! who sat and Toied at Frankfort must include not 

only the bishops, but the and even the principal laymen. 

(jui HuiJra sancti'««iiua patrrs mtstri (cpivrop* ct sacerdotes' omnimodis servidum et adora* 
linnein iniAirintun renucntCA coiUeuit>scruut, aique con*.entieT>ic^ condemnavertint iConaL i*, 
i*M. (..'aiitm 11. Fnuu’kfurd'. A jytlcmic must l»e hard-hearted indeed, who docs riot pity the 
efforts of llajoums, Alrjk.,inJcr, Jvee lo dude this unlucky sentence. 

♦ i h'-ophan y ' specific?* tho.se of Siuly and C<ktabn.i. which viclded an annual rent of 
three ulcntfr and n half of perhaps £7000 sterling). Liutpraad more pompously enunier> 
Btes the patnmoidcs of Uic Konuu church in Greece. Juda», Per^, Mesopotamia, Baby« 
loiku. Kgvpt, and Libya, which were detained by the ii:yu>ucc of (he Greek emperor (L^at. 
od Nicepnorum, in Scrip. Rcr. lut ii. parsi. ♦Si.L 
5 The Kreat diocese ol the Eastern Ulyriaim, with Apulia. Calabiia, and Sicily {Thomassm, 
Oisclo. de rEj’lise. i. r^s.) : by the confession of the Cireeks» the patriarch Consean^opla 
htd rleuichcd from Home the metropolitans of Tbvssalotiica. Athens, Corinth. Nicopolis, and 
•ttr«e (Luc. HoUien. Geog. Sacra, p. sa.) ; aad his s^ttul coaquestx extended to Naples 
and Amalphi |(Giann. Istoria Civile tli Nap^. i. 5^7, ragu^A.o. 73^ No. 11.}. 

^ In iioc oBteiHlitur, quia ex uno capitum mb errore reverms, in aiiis duobus^ in nMfrm t^as 
It the samet) permaneont errore . . . . de diocesi S. IL £. ku de pacrimonux iterum incre* 
pantes commoneenus. ut si ea restitttere aoluerit heretkum eum pro bujin^odi^ errore per- 
decernemus (EpUt. Hadrian. Papas ad Carolum Magnum, in Corual viiL 1^98.) : to 
which he adds a reason, ment direcilv opposite to his conduct, that he }>rcfened the s^hnUitMi 
<K s:iuls uid nils of laiw to the goods of thLs uaiuuiory world. 
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Franks were now contumacious ; but a discerning eye might dtscerir 
their approaching conversion from the use, to the adoration, of images 
The name of Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acrimony of hia 
scribes ; but the eonquercir himself conformed, with the temperof astates* 
man, to the various practice of France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages 
or visits to the Vatican, he embraced the popes in the communion of 
friendship and piety ; knelt before the tomb, and consequently before 
the image, of the apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in all the prayers 
and processions of the Roman liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude 
allow the pontiffs to renounce their benefactor? Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the Exarchate? Had they power to abolish his 
government of Rome? The title of patrician was below the merit and 
greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was only by reviving the Western 
empire that they could pay their obligations or secure their establish- 
ment. By this decisive measure they w ould finally eradicate the claims 
of the Greeks ; from the debasement of a provincial town, the majesty 
of Rome would be restored : the Latin Christians would be united 
under a supreme head, in thcirancicnt metropolis ; and the conquerors 
of the West would receive their crown from the successors of St. 
Peter. The Roman church would acquire a zealous and respectable 
advocate; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian power, the 
bishop might exercise, with honour and safety, the government of the 
city.' 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome, the competition for a wealthy 
bishopric had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were more sai age, the prize 
more important, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
leading ecclesiastics who .aspired to the rank of sovereign. The reign 
of Hadrian the first’ surpasses the measure of past or succeeding ages 
the walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the rum ol the Lombards, 
and the friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of his fame : he 
secretly edified the throne of his successors, and displayed in a narrow 
space the virtues of a great prince. His memory was revered; bul«n. 
the next election, a priest of the Latcran, Leo the third, was preferred 
to the nephew and the favourite of Hadrian, whom he had promoted to> 
the first dignities of the church. Their acquiescence or repentance- 
disguised, above four )'ears, the blackest intention of revenge, till the' 
day of a procession, when a furious band of conspirators dispersed the 
unarmed multitude, and assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred 

* Fontanini considers (h« emperors as do more than the advocates of the chttreb (advo- 
calus ec defensor S. K. £. Diicangc, Gloss. Lat. i 97.). His antagonist Miiraton redtic^ 
thej>o{>es to he no more thi^n the exarchs of the emperor. In the more eouitable view of 
Mu&hcnn (In&titut. Hist. Eccles. p. a64-}, they held Rome under the empire at the most 
honourable species of hef or benehce — premuniur node cAltgiucMUk 1 
” His merits and hopes are summed up in an ejMtapb of 38 verses, of which Charlcmagno 
declares himself the author (ConciL viit. p, 530.). 

Post patrem Ucryznans Carolus haeccarmina sertpsi. 

Tu rniht dulcit amor, te modo plango pater . . . 

Komiua juojto simul tiiulis, clamsiMC, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

poetry might he supplied by Alcuin ; but the tears, the rnott gloriouH tribute, can only 
belong to Charlemagne. 

, ^ ^ admonished — ** Sancte Pater, non vidcUs aunos Petri,*' fft yeatli, <>• 

the whole senes the average u about 8 yeais— a sh<jrt Inqx; for an ambitious cartTitiah 
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pe\ soa of the pope. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was 
disappointed, perhaps by their own confusion and remorse. Lm was 
left for dead on^he fnT>und ; on his revival from the swoon, the efleci 
of his loss of blood, be recovered his speech and sight ; and this 
natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes 
and tongue, of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, by the 
knife of the assassins.* From his prison he escaped to the Vatic^: 
the duke of Spoleto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne S 3 anpatbBed 
in his injury, and in his camp of Paderbom in Westphalia, accepted 
or solicited a visit from the Roman pomiif. Leo repassed the Alps 
with a commission of counts and bishops, the guards of his safety a^ 
the judges of his innocence ; and it was not without reluctance, thitt 
the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the personal 
discharge of this pious office. In his fourth and last pilgriinagc^ he 
was received at Rome with the due honours of king and patrician; 
Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge : his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious attempt 
against his life was punished by the mild and insufficient penalty of 
exile. On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the eighth century, 
Charlemagne appeared in the church of St Peter ; and, to gratify the 
vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of his country for 
the habif of a patrician.* After the celebration of the holy mysteries, 
Leo suddenly placed a precious crown on his head,’ and ine dome re- 
sounded with live acclamations of the people, “ Long life and victory 
"to Charles, the most pious Augustus, oewned by God the great and 
“ pacific emperor of the Romans 1" Tlie bead and body of Charle- 
magne were consecrated by the royal unction : after the example of 
the Caesars, he was saluted or adored by the pontiff ; his coronation 
oath represents a promise to maintain the faith and privileges of the 
church j and the first fruits were paid in his rich offerings to the shrine 
of the apostle. In his familiar conversation, the emperor protested 
his Ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which be would have disap- 
pointed by his absence on thnt memorable day. But the preparations 
of the ceremony must have disclosed the secret; and the journey of 
Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and expectation ; he bad acknow- 
ledged that the Imperial title was the object of his ambition, and a 
Roman senate had pronounced, that it was the only adequate reward 
of his merit and services.* 

* Th« awuniim of Ansituiof (tii. pan L 107.} u suppoited Ijrib* credulity of eome FVeach 

MTUdini ; but £,n>>lunl, and other writert of the siine are mote nauinl aod aonra. 
"umii ci oc^in paulluluni e« My* John tho dearon of Najile* (V,t. Epitooa. 

NapoL lu Scrip. Sltuaioh, 1. pen ii. yie.}. TbeoUulphu*. a coateinporary bubop of Orieuie^ 
ob>erve* wiih prudence it. iii. carm. 3.}, 

Keddita nut t minim eat : mimm en aufem neqftiMe. 

£ai tamea in dubio, biuc nureraut iadc mapa 

‘Twice, u the lequett of Hadrian and L.eo, he appeared at Kooia— tourt tunict ct dUa* 
myde amlcoia, at caloeameiiut q^ue Kofnmno more lormatia. fisinhard [c. uui. ia) de- 
s^oea. Ilk* Suetmiiua, tb« sUnukity of bia dms*. ao popular in the aation, that -when (Aarlea 
m Bald returned to FmiMe ui e for igu habit, the patriotie do(i Larked at the apoatate 
Vm deCharfaffiafne, Ir. irv/- 

^ AiHHw i tm (a 199.} BM Cfinhcrd (c. lomii. tn.}* The uBctba menoMMl Tbeo» 
(P* 9»}f toe by Sigoo* {ffmn the Orde Komuiuf), end the «dorfttipo mom 
**‘f* 9 UommpnacipttB, br Um Aim^ 3 «rUaiani (Scri& Muntor. iL yenii. »$,), « 

* Ints BTcat evmi «r m ima^aiww or te w i c riO en of the empire Is lelstea ud dlseaMcd 

* ♦ ♦ 29 
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The appellation oi great has been often bestowed and sonietJtncs 
desenretl, but CtlARLKMAGNE is the only prince in whose favour the 
title has been (a.d. 768 — 814) indissolubly blended with the name. 
That name, with the addition of saint, is inserted in the Roman 
calendar ; and the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises 
of the historians and philosophers of an enlightened age.* His rent 
merit is doubtless enhanced by the barbarism of the nation and the 
tinies from which he emerged ; but the apparent magnitude of an 
object is likewise enlarged by an unequal comparison ; and the ruins 
Of Palmyra dcrii'e a casual splendour from the nakedness of the sur- 
rounding desert. ^Yithout injustice to his fame, I may discern some 
blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western 
empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is not tl>e most conspicuous • 
he bestowed a multitude of bastards on the church. 1 shall 
be scarcely pcimittcd to accuse the ambition of a conqueror; but 
in a day of equal retribution, the sons of Ids brother Carloman, the 
Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and the 45CO Saxons who were 
beheaded on the same spot, would have something to allege against 
the justice and humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the 
Vanquished Saxons ’ was an abuse of the right of conquest ; his laws 
Were not less sanguinary than his arms, and in the discussion of his 
motives, whatever is substracted from bigotry must be imputed to 
temper. The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of 
miiid and body ; and his subjects and enemies were not less astonished 
at his sudden presence, at the moment when they believed him at the 
fnost distant extremity of the empire; neither peace nor war, nor 
summer nor winter, were a season of repose : and our fancy catinot 
easily reconcile the annals of hii reign with the geography of his ex- 
peditions. But this activity was a ii.ational ratlier than a persona! 
Virtue; the vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgi im- 
age, in military adventures; and the journejs of Cliarlcniagne were 
distinguished only by a moic numerous train and a more important 
purpose. His military renown must be tiicd b\ the scrutiny of his 
troops, his enemies, and his actions. Aie,\aiuier conquered with the 
arms of Philip, but the tiuo heroes who preceded Charlemagne, be- 
queathed him their name, their examples, and the companions of their 
victories. At the head of his veteran and superior armies, he oppressed 
the savage or degenerate nation-., wiio were incapable of confederating 

bv Natalis Alexander (seciil. lx. dUsert. I. p. \ Pa^i 'ui p. 416 Mumiori {Aon. 

d'lul vj p. 339—353.?, Sigonius (dc Reg. Iiai. 1 . iv < yp. u p. 347—351.', Spanhelni (d* 
ficlt 1 ramlaiicne impem\, Giannonc (i p 395 — 405.I, Ki Marc (Alrcs<» Ghron. 1 . jv. 43S— 
450 \ (laillard 'Hiiit de ChailemnKne, ii. p. 386—446.?. all these modems have 

some rclij'tou*. or natiurul 

* liy Mably (Observ. »ur I'Hist. de France), VoUaire {HUl. Oener.l, Rubertson (Charles 
V.], and MontcbC]. 'L«>pnt des Loix, I xaal. c it ). In the year 178*, M. Ciaill.ird p\ibhshcd 
hit Hi-st. de Charlentagnc U voU. mmoi, which 1 have freely and jprtrfriably ttse^ . 'Ih^ 
author is a man of sense and iiunianity ; and his work ts laboured with mduttry ami eleaanea. 
Riit 1 have hkewise examined the original rnonumem* of tlie reif^nj of Pqihi acid uiark* 
magne, in the vth volume of the H>siitrun«ef Kmnce. 

* Resides the massacres and irafisniiaraiioiis, the win of death WM pfO&oaaea d agamfti the 

ioilowing cruueft: x. The refusal of Lapusm^ a. 'ihc faJat pretence of buMiMO. A 
lapse to idolatry. 4. The murder of a or bishop Hutnao aamirtcca. 6. &kUJt8 

mc.ti H# 5 ;enl. But every erinte juiohi be by bmaieiD fit ffitimfi (Uatiterd, h. l ; 

aciJ iiM! Chfikuan Saxons beeame w Utfinda and a^uab ul the FrAaka ISemy. Hut. 
Uerruait p 133 , 
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fOt thelf CftiWhofi safety : nor did he ever encounter an equal antajl* 
ehist In numbers, in diiCipUne, or in arms. The science of war has 
been lost and tetdved Urith the arts of peace ; but his campaigns are 
Itat illustrated by any siege or battle, of singular difficulty and success ; 
and he might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grand- 
father. After his .Spanish expedition, his rear-guatd was defeated itt 
the Pyrcna;an mountains : and the soldiers, whose situation w^ 
irretrievable and whose valour was useless, might accuse, with their 
last breath, the want of skill or caution of their general.* I touch with 
reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a respect- 
able judge. They compose not a system, but a series of occasional 
and minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of 
manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry', and evert 
the sale of his eggs. 'He wished to improve the laws and the character 
of tlie Franks; and his attempts, however feeble and imperfect, are 
deserving of praise; the inveterate es'ils of the times were suspended 
or molhtied by his government;* but in his institutions 1 can seldom 
discover the general views and the immortal spirit of a legislator, who 
survives himself for the benefit of posterity. The union and stability 
of his empire depended on the life of a single m.in ; he imitated the 
dangerous practice of dividing his kingdoms among his sons; and, 
after his numerous diets, the whole constitution was left to fiuctuatft 
between the disorders of an.irchy and despotism. His esteem for thd 
piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to entrust that aspiring 
order with temporal dominion and civii jurisdiction ; and his soa 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the bishops, might 
acaise, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. His lati'S 
enforced the imposition of tithes, because the dmmons had pro- 
claimed in the air that the default of p,iynicht had been the cause of 
the last scarcity.^ The literary merits of Charlemagne arc attested by 
the foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which 
frere published in his name, and his familiar connection with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate both 
the prince and people. His own studies were tardy, laborious, and 
imperfect ; if he spoke I.atin. and understood Greek, he derived the' 
rudiments of knowledge from conversation, rather than from books; 
and, in his mature age. the emperor strove to acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peasant now learns in his infancy.* The granimar 
and logic, the music and astronomy, of the times, were only cultivated 
as the handmaids of superstition ; but the curiosity of the human 

* In iMq action *lle famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was slain— cuui plurilMisaliis 

tlic truth in lismlun' (c 9 p. Ji— ), and ih* tahlc m an ingoiuous SuppleniciK nf toH- 
lard (ill 47 ^. J- 'I'lio Spatuards are loo prirud of a violory whiiUi faistory ascribca lu iho 0 *»- 
cons, and rnmanc* to Ine Saracitii. t • s 

’ Vet Sthmidl, frum Uw best aothoritio*. Uw Ulterior duordew W opproaaoa of 

hisrcifu (Hist, de» AUeroaod*, ii. 4s.). _ , • . e . tj — i 

* Omnis, homo ea silit prohnelalo Ifcgitrrnam dreunam ad eccwaiam coniorat. auiiicn- 
mento eniln didiolmui, in anno, quo ilh yabda tamo irreput, ehuUire vacuaa aiuion^ • 
d>TnnnIbui devoraUu, at voces eaprobationis muditaa. Burdi u the decree audii*»er^n or tte 
Cleat Council of Krajlhfort (canon aav. in, S05.)- Both Selden (Hist. ofTitlies,- Woras, w 
part 0 . ti4S!jati<l Monteiq. (Esprit d»s Lou. I aaai. c. la.) repreaeot Charl«niii«iM aa th* 
ftfst */»/oli»hor of dthes. Sue" olili»liont haac country ratlemcn to bia luenrory 1 

* Esinluird(e. «i. u. no.) dearly amrms, IriiWbai et ecribere . . . . sed pantm pr^ra 
•decetslt labol- pfstbosttrus ei aero inehoatua. Tho modsrne have perverted an^ etAwM 
thit ubr iou* ditaiiinfc and the UUc of CailUrd's DiMtt. (iii. 847.) leuays his paniahty. 
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mind must ultimately tend to its improvement, and the encourage- 
ment of learning reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on tM 
character of Charlemagne. — Gaillard, iil 138. Schmidt, ii. 121. TLe 
dignity of his person,' the length of his reign, the prosperity of his 
arms, the vigour of his government, and the reverence of distant 
nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe dates a 
new £era from his restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title;’ and some of the fairest 
kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of a prince, who 
reigned at the same time in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Hungary'.’ I. The Roman province of Gaul had been transformed 
-into the name and monarchy of France; but, in the decay of the 
Merovingian line, its limits were contracted by the independence of 
the Bretons and the revolt of Aquitain. Charlemagne pursued, and 
confined, the Bretons on the shores of the ocean ; and that ferocious 
tribe, whose origin and language are so different from the French, was 
chastised by the imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a 
long and evasive contest, the rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was 
punished by the forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and their 
lives. Harsh and rigorous would have been such treatment of am- 
bitious governors, who had too faithfully copied the mayors of the 
palace. But a recent discovery’ has proi'ed that these unhappy 
princes were the last and lawful heirs of the blood and sceptre of 
Clovis, a younger branch, from the broilier of Dagobert, of the Mero- 
vingian house. Their ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of 
Gascogne, to the counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees; their race was propagated till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ; and, after surviving their Carlovingian tyrants, they 
■were reserved to feel the injustice, or the favours, of a third dynasty. 
By the re-union of Aquitain, h' ranee tvas enlarged to its present 
boundaries, with the additions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as 
the Rhine. II. The Saracens had been expelled from France by the 
grandfather and lather of Charlemagne ; but they still possessed the 
greatest part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. 
Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored 
his protection in the diet of Paderborn. Charlemagne undertook the 
exp^ition, restored the emir, and, without distinction of faith, impar- 

* Gaillard (m. p- 379.) fixes the true stature of Charlenujrne (Dissert, of Marquard Freher 
ad calcem Effinhart. p. 330.} at 5 feet 9 inches of French, about 6 feet 1 inch and a fourdi 
English measure. The romance writers have iricrca.ved it to 8 feet, and the giant was eo* 
dowed with matchless strength and appetite : at a single stroke of his good sword y^yeust, he 
cut asunder an horseman his herse ; at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowb, a 
quarter of mutton, &c 

^ See the concise but correct and origtna!, work of d’AnviHe (Etatt formas en Europe 
apr^ la Chute de i’Empire Romaio en Ocodent, Paris, i77r, yto), whose map includes tne 
empire of Oiarlemarae; the different parts are illustrated, by Valcsius (Notitia Gallianim} 
fox France, Berctti (Dissert Chorog.) for Italy, de Marca (Marca Hupanica} for Spaun, For 
the middle geography of Germany, 1 confess myself poor and destitute. 

3 After a brief relation of his wars and conquests {V iL Carol, c. Eginhard recapUu* 

tales, in a few words (c. 15 ), the countries subject to his empire. Stnivius (Corpus mrt. 
German, p. 118—149.) has inserted in his Notes the texts of the old Chronicles. 

^ Of a garter granted to the monastery of AUon (A.D. 845} by Charles the Bakl, which 
deduce this royal pedigree. I doubt whether some subsequent links of the ixth and xth 
centuries are equally firm ; yet the whole is approved and defended by Gaillard (iL p. 60 It. 

affirms, that the family of Montesquiou (not of the president de MootesquiMj 

descended in the female Line, from Clotaire and Clovis— as innocest peeteuios t 
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tially crushed the resistance of the Christians, and rewarded the 
obedience "S-nd service of the Mahometans. In his absence he instita- 
ted the Spanish march,' which extended from the Pyrenees to the 
river Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of the French governor : he 
possessed the counties of Rousillon and Caialoniaj and the infant 
kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were subject to his jurisdiction. 
III. As king of the Lombards, and patrician of Rome, he reigned 
over the greatest part of Italy (Schmidt, Hist, des A llemands, iL 200), 
a tract of 1000 miles from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. 
The duchy of Beneventum, a Lombard fief, had spread, at the ex- 
pense of the Greeks, over the modem kingdom of Naples. But 
Arrcchis, the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavery of 
his country ; assumed the independent title of prince ; and opposed his 
sword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His defence was firm, his sub- 
mission was not inglorious, and the emperor was content with an easy 
tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, on 
his coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son Grimoald 
added the appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity with pru- 
dence, and Beneventum insensibly escaped from the French yoke. 
— Giannone, i. 374. Annals of Muratori. IV. Charlemagne was the 
first who united Germany under the same sceptre. The name of 
Oriental France is preserved in the circle of Franconia; and the 
people of Hesse and Thuringia were recently incorporated with the 
victors, by the conformity of religion and government. The A lemanni, 
so formidable to the Romans, were the faithful vassals and confederates 
of the Franks ; and their country was inscribed within the modem 
limits of Alsace, Swabia, and Switserlaud. The Bavarians, with a 
similar indulgence of their laws and manners, were less patient of a 
master: the repeated treasons of Tasillo justified the abolition of their 
hereditary dukes ; and their power was shared among the counts, who 
judged and guarded that important frontier. But the north of Ger- 
many, from the Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and 
Pagan ; nor was it till after a war of 33 years that the Saxons bowed 
under the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The idols and their 
votaries were extirpated : the foundation of eight bishoprics, of Mun- 
ster, Osnaburgh, I’.idcrborn, .and Minden, of Bremen, \'erdcn, Hilde- 
sheim, and llallx-vsiadt, define, on cither side of the Weser, the 
bounds of ancient .Saxony ; these cpiscop.il scats were the first schools 
and cities of that savage land ; and the religion and humanity of the 
children atoned, in some degree, for the massacre of the parents. 
Beyond the Elbe, the Slavi, or Sclavoni.ins, of similar manners and 
various denominations, overspread the moderp dominions of Prussia, 
Poland, and Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience have 
tempted the French historian to extend the empire to the Baltic and 
the Vistula. The conquest or conversion of those countries is of a 
more recent age ; but the first union of Bohemia with the Germanic 
body may be justly ascrioed to the arms of Charlemagne- V. He 

* Th* gurernon or counts of the Spnniih march revolted from Chorlec the Simple about 
the yoar goo : and a poor pttunco, the Kouiitlon, has been recovered jii lOea by th^ingv of 
France (Looguenie, Rescript, de la France, i. aao.). Yet the Rousillon contains iBSl^sub- 
jeets. and amiually pays 1,600,00a llvres (Necker, Admtnia. des Finances, i. ayS,); aiora 
poopie perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the inarch of Charloxnagne , 
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fiptal«te4 on the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, th« satne calamities 
which they had inflicted on the nations. Their rings, the wooden 
fortifications which encircled their districts and villages, \verc broken 
down by the triple effort of a French army, that was poured into their 
country by land and water, through the Carpathian mountains and 
along the plain of the Danube. Alter a bloody conflict of eight years, 
the loss of some French generals was avenged by the slaughter of the 
most noble Huns : the relics of the nation submitted : the ro)al resid- 
ence of the chagan was left desolate and unknown ; and tlie treasures, 
the rapine of 250 years, enriched the victorious troops, or dei-oratea 
the churches of Italy and Gaul.' After the reduction of Pannonia, the 
empire of Charlemagne was bounded only by the conflux of the 
Danube with the Tcyss and the Save . the provinces of 1. stria, Liburnia, 
and Dalmatia, were an easy, though unprofitable, accession ; and it 
was an effect of his moderation, that he left the maritime cities under 
the real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. Hut these distant 
possessions added more to the reputation than to tlie power of the 
Latin emperor; nor did he risk any ecclesi.astical foundations to re- 
claim the Barbarians from their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. 
Some canals of communication between the nvcr.s, tlie baone and the 
Meuse^ the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly lUtcmptcd.'' Their 
execution would have vivified the empire; and more cost and labour 
were often wasted in the structure of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it will be .seen 
that the empire of the Franks extended, between cast and west, from 
the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; between the north and south, from 
the duchy of Eenevcnlum to the river E>der, the perpetual bound.iiy 
of Germany and Denmark. The pcison.il am) puLlical inipurtancc of 
Charlemagne was magnified by the distress and division of the lest of 
Europe. The islands of Great Britain and luland were disputed by 
a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scottisli origin ; .uni, .ificr ihe loss of 
Spain, the Christian and Gothic kingdom of .iMiikonso the Chasie, was 
confined to the narrow range of tlie Austrian moimlains. Tliew petty 
sovereigns revered the power or virtue of the Carloi ingian moii.ireh, 
implored the honour and support of his alliance, and styled him their 
coramon parent, the sole and supiemc ciripcror of the West.’ lie 
maintained a more equal intercom se with the caliph Ifanin ;il Rashid,^ 
whose dominion stretched fiom Africa to India, and actcqjlcd fioni his 
ambassadors a tent, a walcr-cJock, an elephant, and the keys of the 


' Qiiot praelis in eo 2c«tn ' qnantnni e-ingnin., cffnsnin sil 1 Tcsiatiir vacua oniiii hatiiu- 
tione e.rnnonia.ct locus lu quo regia C.agaui fiul iia ilcecrlus. ul ii« vckU|tiuui quiaviu hu* 
uuinx liabilalionls apiKlrcat Xuu in hoc hollo Uunnoruiu nouilitas pcnil, tola ^fori.r decidit, 
omiiis pecunia ct con;;csli cx longo tempore tlicsarm direpti sunt. 

® 'rhe junction of the Rhine and Uanube was undertaken only for the aersiee of the Fait' 
nojiian war (daillaid, Vic.de piarleni. u. 318,;. 'i'he caoal, wbiui would Jiavc hcei, oiitytyd 
teagnes in length, and of which some traces are slil! exiant in Swabia, was intcrroptgd by 
excessive rains, military avocaiirms, and superatiticus fean (Schsepflh,, Hist da I'Acad. dee 
Inscnp, wii, e3d. Me>l|onna fliivitjnini, Ac. jimgcndonrin, p. 5^— da j. 

Eginhard, c. 16. and Gaillard ,ii. 3O1 , u],b mentions, with a loose reference, the inter, 
course of Charlemagne and Egliert, the emperor's gift of his own swert), end the modest 
answer of his Saxon diaeiple. 1 he ancedetc, if ganuin*, wouW h»vo gdoroei} oyr Etiglvfb 


. f Thor correspoiideace ja mentioned only in the French annals, god the Orienlalt are 
Ignorant of the caliph't friendship for the CArutinn ia—n polite api^latf^ wHeh Haiti* 
beslow.^ on the emperor of tko Grocktf* 
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holy sepulchr*. It it not easy to conceive the private frienrithip pi a 
Frank and en Arab, who were strangers to each other’s person, ao 4 
language, and religion : but their public correspondence was founded 
on vanity, and their remote situation left no room for a competition of 
interest. Two-thirds of the Western empire of Rome were subject to 
Charlemagne, and the deficiency was amply supplied by his command 
of the inaccessible or invincible nations of Germany. But in the 
choice of his enemies, we may be reasonably surprised that he so 
often preferred the poverty of the north to the riches of the south. 
The three-ancl-tiiirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the woods 
and morasses of Germany, would have sufficed to assert the ampbtude 
of his title by the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracetis 
from Spain, The weakness of the Greeks would have ensured an eagy 
victory : and the holy crusade against the Saracens w ould have been 
prompted by glory and revenge, and loudly justified by religion and 
policy. Perhaps, m his expeditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe, 
ire aspired to save his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, 
to disarm the enemies of civilized society, and to eradicate the seed of 
future emigrations. But it has been wisely observed, that in a light of 
precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, unless it could be univer- 
sal; since the increasing circle must be involved m a larger sphere of 
hostility.’ The subjug, iiinn of Gennany withdrew the veil which had 
so long concealed the continent or islands of Scandinavia from the 
knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their barbar- 
ous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters csc.aped from the 
Christian tyrant to their brethren of the north ; the Ocean and Mcdi- 
tcir.inean were coverui with their piratical fleets; and Charlemagne 
beheld with a sigh the di structive progress of the Normans, who, 
ill less than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and mon- 
archy. 

Il.id the pope and the Romans revived the primitive constitution, 
the titles of emperer and .\ugustuswere conferred on Charlemagne for 
the tenn of liis life; mid his successors ;.\.D. 614 — 887), on each 
v.icar.cy, must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit election. 
Hut the association of liis son Lewis the Pious asserts the indcfiendent 
light of monarcliy and conquest, and the cmiieror seems on this occa- 
sion IQ have foreseen and prevented the latent claims of the clergy, 
llic uw.il youth w.ii. (A.n, 813) commanded to take the crown from 
the altar, and willi his own hands to place it on his head, as a gift 
wh.ch he held fi oin God, his father, and the nation.'' The same cere- 
mony was repeated, though with less energy, in the subsequent asso- 
i laiions of Lolhairc and Lewis the second ; ihe Carlovingian sceptre 
was iraiismittud from father to son in a lineal descent of four gener- 
ations ; and the ambition of the popes was reduced to the empty 

* Cailbyd, il. 3<^i— 365. ^71— 476 491. I have V»f>iTt>wcd hijjwdlcious remarks on Charle* 
ftiagiic s of anil i 7 »<t juniicious distinction of hi5 ciicfuirs of tho first »n() 

>cctmd (ii. 184, 5o.> Jkt \ , . 

Une^ait. the bio^napher of !ze'i«'i9, r«Ut«s ihts coronatirm ; and Barontus his 
traiihcribed U (a.d. 813, No. tj, &c. Gaillard. ii. 506.). howsoever adverse lo the ctoiaia OT 
fhe popci. For the tcrics of tnc CarloviagUna, »«« the bbiorians of Krunce, Italy, and Oaf* 
tnaiiy , Preffet, Schmidt, Vctly, Muutori, atid even Yoltaii^ whose pictures are aemefii—a 
'tot, and Always plea^tn#. 
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honour of crowning and anointing these hereditary princes who were 
already invested with their power and dominion. The pious Lewis 
survived his brothers, and (A-D. 814 — 840) embraced the whole empire 
of Charlemagne ; but the nations and the nobles, bis bishops and his 
children, quickly discerned that this mighty mass was no longer in- 
spired by the same soul ; and the foundations were undermined to the 
centre, while the external surface was yet fair and entire. After a war. 
or battle, which consumed 100,000 Franks, the empire was divided by 
treaty between his three sons, who had violated every filial and frater- 
nal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and France were for ever 
separated ; the provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone and the Alps, 
the Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned (A.D. S40 — 856), with Italy, to 
the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition of his share, Lor- 
raine and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, were bestowed 
on the younger children ; and Lewis the second, his eldest son, was 
content (A.D.856 — 875) with the realm of ltaly,the proper and sufficient 
patrimony of a Roman emperor. On his death without any male 
issue, the vacant throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and 
the popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the claims 
and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the most obseouious, 
or most liberal, the Imperial office of advocate of the Roman church. 
The dregs of the Carlovingian race no longer exhibited any symptoms 
of virtue or power, and the ridiculous epithets of the bald, the stam- 
merer, the fat, and the simple, distinguished the tame and uniform 
features of a crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By the 
failure of the collateral branches, the whole inheritance devolved to 
Carles the Fat,, the last emperor of his family: his insanity author- 
ized the desertion of Germany, Italy, and France : he was (A.D. 888) 
deposed in a diet, and solicited his daily bread from the ^•ebels, by 
whose contempt his life and liberty had been spared. According to 
the measure of their force, the governors, the bishops, and the lords, 
usurped the fragments of the falling empire ; and some preference was 
shown to the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the 
greater part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the merit 
was adequate to the contracted scale of their dominions. Those who 
could appear with an army at the gates of Rome were crowned em- 
perors in the Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satisfied 
with the appellation of kings of Italy: and the whole term of seventy- 
four years may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of Charles 
the Fat to the establishment (A.D. 962) of Olbo the first. 

Otho * was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and if he truly 
descended from Witikind, the adversary and proscl)-tc of Charlemagne, 
the posterity of a vanquished people was exalted to reign over their 
conquerors. His father Henry the Fowler was elected, by the suffrage 
of the nation, to save and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its 

* He WM the son of Otho, the son of Ludotph, in whose favonr the duchy of Saxony had 
been instituted, a.d. 8 ^8. Ruutscrus, the biographer of a St. Bruno iBiblioc. llun.tvUnB 
Catalog, iii. ii. 679.], gives a splendid character of his family. Atavorum atavi ti„itic ad 
hominuiTi jnemoriam omnet nobilisiiimi ; ntilliu in curiim hiiipe ignotus. nujius degener facito 
repentur (apud Stnivium. Carp. Kiit. Gerinan. p. aib.J. Vet Cundling iHcnrico Awcupn) ii 
But latuhra of lus dcKcot from Witikind. 
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Gmits • were enlarged on eveiy side by his son, the first and greatest 
of the Othos. A portion of Gaul to the west of the Rhine, along the 
banks of the Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, by 
whose blood and language it has been tinged since the time of CaMar 
and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the suc- 
cessors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the broken kingdoms 
of Burgundy and Arles. In the north, Christianity was propagated by 
the sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic nations of 
the Elbe and Oder; the marches of Brandenburg and Sleswick Avere 
fortified with German colonies ; and the king of Denmark, the dukes 
of Poland and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tributary vassals. 
At the head of a victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued the 
kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the Imperial 
crown in the name and nation of Germany. From that memorable 
a:ra, two maxims of public jurisprudence were introduced by force and 
ratified by time. I. That the prince, who was elected in the German 
diet, acquired from that instant the subject kingdoms of Italy and 
Rome. II. But that he might not legally assume the titles of eii.peror 
and Augustus, till he had received the crown from the hands of the 
Roman pontiff.* 

The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the East by 
the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting his fathers, the 
Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the more equal and familiar 
appellation of brother.^ Perhaps in his connexion with Irene he 
aspired to the name of husb.ind ; his embassy to Constantinople spoke 
the language of peace and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of 
marriage with that ambitious princess, who had renounced the most 
sacred duties of a mother. The nature, the duration, the probable con- 
sequences of such an union between two distant and dissonant empires, 
it is impossible to conjecture; but the unanimous silence of the Latins 
may teach us to suspect, that the report was invented by the enemies 
of Irene, to charge her with the guilt of betra>-ing the church and state 
to the strangers of the West.* The French ambassadors were the 
spectators, and had nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nice- 
phorus, and the national h.itred. Constantinople wras exasperated by 
the treason and sacrilege of ancient Rome; a pro\erb, ‘‘That the 
“ Franks were good friends .ind bad neighbours,” w.is in every one’s 
niouth ; but it was dangerous to provoke .a neighbour who might be 
tempted to reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, the ceremony of his 
Imperial coronation. After a tedious journey of circuit and delay, the 

* TrcaliAe of CoiiringiuA de Fin. Imp. German. Franco. 1680, 410) : he rejects the extra- 
vagant and improper scale of the Roman and Cartevinsjan empires, end discvisscs with mo- 
deration the rights of Gcmiany, her vassals, and her neichbours. 

* The t»ower of custom forces me to number Conrad 1. and Henry I. the Fowler, in the 
list of emperors, a title which was never esaumed by those kings of Gennany. The Italians, 
Muratori for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon the princes who 
have heen crowned at Rome. 

* Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (C F. imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus mngnh 
tulit patientik, vidtque eorum contumaciatn . . . tnittcndo ad cos crebras lefiatitmea, et in 
^■tolis fratret eos appellando. Exinbard, c. aS. p. laS.}. Perhaps it. waa on their aocoauit 

tilM Augustus, he affected tome reluctance to receive the empire. 

* Thoophanea speaks of the coronation and uncuon of Charles, KopouXXoe (Chrea, |s 
Ipp), and of his tnaty of marriage with Irena (p. 40a.), which ia unknown to dko I Alii 
VMuUiud lebtes hia tnaaactions wuh the Greek empire (it, 444.1. 
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SLiDb^ssadors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on the banks ol 
tlie river Sala; and Charlemame affected to confound their vanity by 
displaying, in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least the pride, of 
the Byzantine palace.' The Greeks were successively led through 
four halls of audience : in the first they were ready to fall prostrate 
before a splendid personage in a chair of state, till he informed them 
that he was only a servant, the constable, or master of the horse of 
the emperor. The same mistake, and the same answer, were repeated 
in the apartments of the count palatine, the steward, and the chamber* 
lain; and their impatience was gradu.illy lieightened, till the doors of 
the presence chant Mr were thioun open, and they beheld the genuine 
monarch, on his throne, enriched with the foreign luxury which he 
despised, and encircled with the love and reverence of his victorious 
chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded bcl u ccii the two 
empires, and the limits of the East and West vere defined Ity the right 
of present possession. But the Greeks’ soon forgot this humiliating 
equality, or remembered it only to liate the Barbarians by whom it 
was extorted. During the short union of virtue and power, they re- 
spectfully saluted the augnU Charlem.igne with the acclamations of 
basiteus, and emperor of the Rom. ins. As soon as these qualities 
were separated in the person of his pious son, the Byzantine letters 
were inscribed, “To the king, or, as lie styles himself, the emperor of 
“the Franks and Lombards.” When both power and virtue were ex- 
tinct, they despoiled Lewis the second of hr^ hereditary title, and, with 
the barbarous appellation of rex or degraded him among the 
crowd of Latin princes, llis reply* is expressive of his weakness : he 
proves, with some learning, that both in sacred and profane history, 
the name of king is synonymous with the Gieck word Ihi'.ih’us : if, at 
Constantinople, it were assumed in a more exclusive and imperial 
sense, he claims from his ancestors, and from the pope, a just p,»rtici- 
patiou of the honours of the Roman purple. The same controversy 
was revived in the reign of the Uthos; and their ambassador describes, 
in lively colours, the insolence of the Byzantine court.* The Greeks 
affected to despise the poverty and ignorance of the Franks and Sax- 
ons ; and in their last decline, refused to prostitute to the kings of Ger- 
many the title of Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of tlie popes, continued to exercise 
(A.D. 800 — 1060) the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic 

* GailUrd very properly observe*, that thi* pageaia uas a f.irce sutuUe 10 children only ; 
b..t tli-a It indeed represented m the presence, and for the ^nctit, of cluldicn of n l.srger 

grOAA th 

* Cfftnpar*, in the onginat tertg collected by Pagi lit. a o. 8ij, "So j. A.D. No. jo. 

&C*;, the contra>>t of Charlemaguc and hte wn . to tbu former ll^e of Michaci 

iwho wc« indeed dikavowed] more iuo, id cat linguA Grxdl laiides dixcrunt, impcralorcin cum 

: to the Utter, imperatori Ac. 

Epistle, in Paralipomena, of the znonymona writer of bulerno (Script, luJ. ii. p*r* 
c. ^3—107 ], whom lUron ia d 871, No. 51 — 71.) mihtook forErcbetnout* wbfiu^ 
transcribed it lu bis AnnaU. 

^ Ipst etuot V 05 , non imperAtoynm, id cat BnetAia su 4 UnguAt Md ob 
Vr)yw, rr/zM no$trA vocab.it ,'LiutpranJ, in Legal, in Scri{>t. lul. ii. parai. 47^.). Th# 
pope had exhorted Nicephorus, emperor of the Greekt, to ni.ike peace wjih l)iho» IW •ugiwl 
em^rora’ the inscr^io secundum Orveo* pttccatna at lomerariA . . • * iu»- 

) ^'**'*®^ wnivertalenit Mfumr Niwpbyni^ 
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and Grecian prinoes j and the importance of thii prerogative increased 
with the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman church. 
In the Christian aristocracy, the principal merntjers of the clergy still 
forrned a senate to assist the administration, and to supply the 
vacancy, of the bishop. Rome was divided into tH'enty-eight parishes, 
snd each parish was governed by a cardinal-priest, or presbyter, a 
title which, however comnion and modest in its origin, has aspired to 
emulate the purple of kings. Their number was enlarged by the asso- 
ciation of the seven deacons of the most considerable hospitals, the 
seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and some dignitaries of the 
church. This ecclesiastical senate was directed by the seven cardinal- 
bishops of the Roman province, who were less occupied in the suburb 
dioceses of Ostia, l‘orto, Velurm, Tiisculum, Prancste, Tibur, and the 
Sabines, than by their wcokly sorv ice in tlic Latci an, and their superior 
share in the honours and authority of the apostolic see. On the death 
of the pope, these bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage of 
the college of cardinals,' and their choice was ratified or rejected by 
the applause or clamour of the Roman peopU. But the election was 
imperfect ; nor could the pontiff be legally consecrated till the emperor, 
the advocate of the church, had graciously signified his approbation and 
consent. The royal commissioner examined, on the spot, the form and 
freedom of the proceedings ; nor was it till after a previous scrutiny 
into the ciualifications of the candidates, that he accepted an oath of 
fidelity, and confirmed the donations winch had successively enriched 
ihe patrimony of St. Peter. In the frequent schisms, the rival claims 
were submilled to the sentence of the emperor; and in a synod of 
bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, the crimes 
of .1 guilty pontiff. CHlio the first iinpo'-cd a treaty on the senate and 
people, who engaged to prefer the c.iiulidaic most acceptable to his 
majesty;’ his successors nniicip.ated or preventod their choice : they 
bestowed the Rom.ir. benc'rtcc, like the biahojnics of Cologne or Batn- 
berg, on their chancellors or preceptors ; aiul whatever might be the 
merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the interposi- 
tion of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were most speciously 
excused by tlio vices of a popiil.ar election. The competitor who had 
been excluded by the cardinals, appealed to the passions or avarice of 
the multitude; the Vatic.in and the LnleMii were stained with blood; 
and the most powerful scn.itors, die marquises of Tuscany and the 
counts of Tusculum, held the .ipostolic see in a long and oisgraceful 
servitude. The Roman iic>nUfts,of the ninth and tenth centuries, were 
insulted, imprisoned, and murdered, by their tyrants ; and sudi was 
their indigence after the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical patri- 

* onji^n and prosrtMi of th« titfe (tf curdinnl nittv he foiir^d in Thomassin (Piscip. lie 

rEpiitCi, t isC«— Muratori (Antiq. lul M«dii An, vi. di^fseit. IxL is^»8a.), and 
Afo^heim Hist. £ccles< p- who acairaidy remarks Ui« Torms and chai^iM 

of the election. 1 he cardinal Hishops. so h^hiy exalted by Peter Damuonus, are sunk to a 
level with the resit of (he sacred coilcjie. 

* Pirmitcr jurantes, nunquam »« paMqi clecturos aut ordinaitiraat prater cunsensutni et 

c|eet4Q«)em Ochooia et fAu siii ^I-iittpcand, I. vi . c. 8. pu 47a.). TKU im^rtant concessuM) mav 
either supply or eaudrm the of the clergy atxf people of Rome, so fiercely related hy 

Barontus. Phgi, and Muratori A.n 964), and eo well daiended and explained h^ Qt. Maitt 
(Abr^6, If 60B. iv. 1 rfiy.). Consult that historkiJ ciidCf aad tha Aiuials of MuratoHy for ^ 
tdactian aud cosfirmatioa af each popa. 
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monies, that they could neither support the state of a pfince, nor ex« 
ercise the charity of a priest’ The influence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marozia and Theodora, was founded on their wealth and beauty, theii 
political and amorous intrigues : their lovers were rewarded with the 
Roman mitre, and their reign’ may have suggested to the darker ages’ 
the fable’ of a female pope.’ The bastard son, the grandson, and the 
great-grandson of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in the chair 
of St Peter, and it was at the age of nineteen years that the second of 
these became the head of the Latin church. His youth and manhood 
were of a suitable complexion ; and the nations of pilgrims could bear 
testimony to the charges that were urged against him in a Roman 
synod, and in the presence of Otho the great As John XII. had re- 
nounced the dress and decencies of his profession, the soldier may not 
perhaps be dishonoured by the wine which he drank, the blood that 
he spilt, the flames that he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gam- 
ing and hunting. His open simony might be the consequence of dis- 
tress; and his blasphemous invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be 
true, could not possibly be serious. The Protest.ants have dwelt with 
malicious pleasure on these characters of anti-christ ; but to a philo- 
sophic eye, the vices of the clergy are far less dangerous than their 
virtues. After a long series of scandal, the apostolic see was reformed 
and e.xaltcd (a.d. 1073, (ic.) by the austerity and zeal of Gregory VII. 
That ambitious monk devoted his life to the execution of two projects. 
I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom and independence of 
election, and for ever to abolish the right or usurpation of the emper- 
ors and the Roman people. II. To bestow and resume the Western 
empire as a fief or benefice’ of the church, and to extend his temporal 


' The oppression and ^nces of che Roman church in the xth centun'are strongly painted in 
the hLstory and legation of Lintprand {p. 440 4j}o 471^476. ^79, tit.) \ and it ni whim-vical 
enough to observe Afuratori tempering (he invectives of Barontus agam»c the popes* But 
theseropes had been chosen, not by Uie cardinals, but by lay'patrons. 

* Tne time of pope Joan \papissa Joanna, ts pbced somewhat earlier than 'fheodor* or 
Marotia ; and the two years of her imaginary reign are forcibly inserted between l^eo IV, 
and Benedict III. But the contemporarv Anastasms indissolubly links the death of Leo aiul 
the elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247.) ; and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Mura- 
tori, and Leibnitz, fixes both events to the year 857. 

* The advocates for pope loan produce 150 witnesses, or rather echoes, of the xivth, xvth, 
and xvith centuries. They bear testimony against themselves and the legend, by multiply* 
ing the proof that so cunou.s a story mu%t hive been rcpc.iicd by wntersor every descriMion 
to whom It was known. On those of the i\th and xth centuries, the recent event would navo 
flashed with a double force Would Photius liave spared such a reproach 7 Could Liut* 
prand have misscd .such a scandal? It i> scarcely uortn while to discus the various readmn 
ofAlartinus Polouus, bieebert of Geniblours, or even Mariamis bcotus ; htit a most (xilpabTe 
fOTgery is the passage of pope Joan, which has been foisted into some MSS and eduiona of 
the Roman Anaslasius. 

< As/i/jr, It dcberves that name j but I would not pronounce it incredible. Suppose li 
famous French ebevaher of our own times to have been bom in Italy, and edueateo in the 
church, instead of the army : )ur merit or fortune *night have raised her to St, Peter’s chair { 
her amours would have been natural ; her delivery m the streets unlucky, but not improbable. 

s Till the reformation, the tale was repeated and believed wiihoot oflfence : and Joan 'a 
female sUtue long occupied her place among the popei in the cathedral of Sienna 
^tica, iii. 624./. She has been annihilated by two learned PreiectanU, Blondel and Ba^e 
fDict. Cnt. Papesse, Polonus, Blondel) ; but their brethren were scandalized by this 
equitable and generous criticism. Spanheim and Lcnfant attempt to save this poor engine o( 
contTO'^ersy ; and even Mosheim condescends to chensh some doubt su^icion (p. a89>)* 

A new example of the miKbicf of equivocation is the ivHfj^ciusa (Ducange* i. 617.) 
which the pope conferred on the emperor Frederic I., since the Latin word may signify eithef 
» 'egal 6el, or a simple favour, an obligation (we want the word btonfait), (Shmidt, Hist. 
Allemands, iii. 393. Pfcffel, Abreg^ Chron. i, 396. 317, 3x4. 400 43a 500. J03. 
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dominion over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest 
of fifty years, the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm 
support of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was connected with 
that of their chief. But the second attempt, though it was crowned 
with some partial and appaient success, has been vigorously resisted 
by the secular power, and finally extinguished by the improvement of 
human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither the bishop nor the 
people could bestow on Charlemagne, or Otho, the provinces which 
were lost, as they had been won, by the chance of arms. But the 
Romans were free to chuse a master for themselves ; and the powers 
which had been delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted 
to the French and Saxon emjjerors of the West. The broken records 
of the times ' preserve some remembrance of their palace, their mint, 
their tribunal, their edicts, and the sword of justice, which, as late as 
the thirteeiitli centur)', was derived from Cxsar to the pra:fect of the 
city.’ Between the arts of the popes and the violence of the people, 
this supremacy was crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles 
of emperor and Augustus, the successors of Charlemagne neglected to 
assert this local jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity, their ambi- 
tion was diverted by more alluring objects ; and in th(f decay and 
division of the empire, they were oppressed by the defence of their 
hereditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy, the famous Marozia 
invited one of the usurpers to assume the character of her third hus- 
band ; and Hugh, king of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction 
into the mole of Hadrian or castle of St Angelo, which commands the 
principal bridge and entrance of Rome. Her son by the first marriage, 
Albenc, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet ; but his re- 
luctant and ungrateful service was chastised with a blow by his new 
father. The blow was productive of a revolution. “ Romans," ex- 
claimed the youth, “ once you were the masters of the .world, and 
“ these Burgundians the most abject of your sb.ves. They now reign, 
“ these voracious and brutal savages, and my injury is the commence- 
“ ment of your servitude.” ’ The alarum-bell rung to arms in every 
quarter of the city ; the Burgundians retreated with haste and shame ; 
Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son; and his brother, 

John XL, was reduced to iheexeicise of his spiritual functions. With 
the title of prince, Alberic possessed (A.D. 932) above twenty years the 
government of Rome, and he is said to have gratified the popular pre- 
judice, by restoring the office, or at least the title, of consuls and tri- 
bunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, with the pontificate, the 
name of John XII. ; like his predecessor, he was provoked by the 
Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for the church and republic ; and 
the services of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial dignity. But 

' For the hiftory of tb« eoiperon in Rome and llab. *ee Sigonius, de Regno lulhe ; 
it with tho Notei of Saxiiu, and the Aanala of Muratori, who might refer more distinctly to 
the authora of his neat coUecuon. 

’ Diaaertaiion <H Le Blaac at the end of hit Trtetitc det Moimoyet de France, in whidilw 
producea tome Roman coiot of the French emperort. ^ ^ 

3 Romanorutn aliquando tervi, tcilicet Burgundionca, Romanis imperent t . . . . RntnaiM 
urbia dignitaa ad tanuun eat ttultitiamducta. iit oicretricumeuam impetio parent t (lautprand, 
L iii. c. la. p. 450.]. S^n. (L d. 400.) iKisitivcIy a£Brms the renovation of the oonaulahip 1 
hut in tha eU wriiati Aftiericua is norc fi. quciitly styled prinoeps Remanenim. ^ 
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the Saxon was imperious, the Romans wert impatient, the festival Sf 
the coronation was disturbed by the secret conflict of prerogative and 
freedom, and Otho commanded his sword-bearer not to 4 tir from hiS 
person, lest he should be assaulted and murdered at the foot Of the 
altar. — Ditmar, p. 354. ap. Schmidt, iii. 430. Before he repassed the 
Alps, the emperor chastised the revolt of the people and the ingrati- 
tude of John XII. The pope was degraded (a.d. 067) in a synod ; the 
prefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast 
into a dungeon ; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others wete 
mutilated or banished; and this severe process was justified by the 
ancient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. The voice Of fame has 
accused the second Otho of a perfidious and bloody act, the massacre 
of the senators, whom he had invited to his table under the fair 
semblance of hospitality and friendship.' In the minority of his son 
Otho the third, Rome made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon 
yoke, and the consul .Crcscentius was the Brutus of the republic. 
From the condition of a subject and an exile, he twice rose (.a.d. ggS) 
to the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created the popes, 
and foiTOed a conspiracy for restoring the authority of the Greek 
emperors. In the fortress of St. Angelo, he maintained an obstinate 
siege, till the unfortunate consul was betrayed by a promise of safety : 
his body was suspended on a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the 
battlements of the castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otho, after separating 
his troops, was besieged three d.t.vs, without food, in his palace; and 
a disgraceful escape saved him from the justice or fury of the Romans. 
iTje senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the widow of 
Crcscentius enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband, 
by a poison which she administered to her Imperial lover. It was the 
design of Otho the third to abandon the ruder countries of the north, 
to erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman 
monarchy. But his successors only once in their lives appeared on 
the banks of the Tyber, to receive their crown in the Vatican.' Their 
absence was contemptible, their presence odious and formidable. They 
descended from the Alps, at the head of their Barbarians, who were 
strangers and enemies to the country; and their transient visit was 
a scene of tumult and bloodshed.’ ■ A faint remembrance of their 
ancestors still tonnented the Romans; and they beheld with pious in- 
dignation the succession of Saxons, Franks, .Sw abians, and Bohemians, 
who usurped the purple and prerogatir es of the Cassars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than 
to hold in obedience remote countries and foreign nations. In opposi- 
tion to their inclination and interest. A torrent of Barbarians may 
(a.d. 774 — 1250) pass over the earth, but an extensive empire must be 

* ^18 bloody feast is described in Leonine verse, in the Pantbeoa of Godfrey of Viterbo 
/Script, lui. vu. 436.). who flourished towards the end of the xilth Mntury (PabHc Hibiio. 
l^tm. mcd. et innmi iii 69 ed Mansi) ; but his cvideoce, Which InipoiMld oil Sifouius, Is 
readotmbiy suspected by Muraton (Aruiah, mi. 177.). 

The coronation of the cm^ror, and fcom« ongiua! ceremonies of the Jtth CCtitUry, 

? r(iterved id the Panegyric on ireren^anu* (Script- Ita!. ii pars i. 403 j. IDu^traled tiiy th« 
iotes of Hadrian Valenus, and Leibnitz. Sigonint ha* related the wW>ie proctat of Ih* 
koraan expedition, w good Latin, bul with some errors of lu»e and II. Vii. 442.). 

3 In a q| arrel at the coronaiion of Conrad U. Mnraturi takes ICaVe to 
ben essere allura, uidiscipUnati, Larbari, c bts/talt 1 Tedcschi. Anna), iu 36b. 
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iSj^ortcd by a refined Systetn of policy and oppression; in the ceiitte, 
an absolute power, prompt in action, and rich' in resources ; a swift 
asd easy communication with the extreme parts : fortifications to cheek 
the first effort of rebellion : a regular administration to protect and 
punish ; and a well-disciplined army to inspire fear, without provoking 
discontent and despair. Far different was the situation of the German- 
Ckshi ?, wlio were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. Their 
patrimonial estates were stretched along the Rhine, or scattered in 
the provinces ; but this ample domain was alienated by the imprudence 
or distress of successive princes; and their revenue, from minute and 
vexatious prerogative, was scarcely sufficient for the maintenance of 
their household. Their troops were formed by the legal or voluntswy 
service of their feudal vassals, who passed the Alps with rcluctanc^ 
assumed the license of rapine and disorder, and capriciously deserted 
before tiie end of the campaign. W'hole armies were swept away by 
the pestilential influence of the climate; the sum Ivors brought teck 
the bones of their princes and nobles,* and the effects of their own in- 
tcmpeianrc were often imputed to the treachery and malice of the 
Italians, who rejoiced at least in the calamities of the HarbarianS. 
This irregular tyranny might contend on equal tenns with the petty 
tyrants of Italy ; nor can the ;>cople, or the reader, be much interested 
in tlie event of the quarrel. But m the eleventh and twefth centuries, 
tlie Lombards rekindled the flame of industry and freedom; and the 
cenerous exampie was at length imitated ly the republics of Tuscahy. 
In the Itali.in cities a municipal government had never been totally 
abolished ; and their first privileges were granted by the favour and 
policy of the emperors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian bar- 
rier against the independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, 
the daily extension of their power .and pretensions, were founded on 
the numbers and spirit of these rising communities.* Each city filled 
the measure of her dioccsc or distiict: the jurisdiction of the counts 
and bishops, of the marquisscs and counts, wms banished from the 
land: and the proudest nobles were pcisuaded or compelled to 
desert their solitary castles, and to emorace the more honourable 
char.icter of freemen and magistrates. The legislative authority 
was inherent in the general assembly; but the executive powers 
were entrusted to throe consuls, annually chosen from the three 
orders of captains, valvassars,^ and cominon.s. into which the republic 
was divided. Under the protection of equal law, the labours of agri- 
culture and commerce were gradually revived ; but the martial Spirit 
of the Lombard.s was nourished by the presence of danger ; and aS 
often as the bell w.is rung, or the standard* crecte^T the gates of ttid 

' After bcilmg Away Uie flash. 7 'he CaKlron^ for tiiAt {purpose were a necessary piwe of 
Iravetlinc fiTnuliire ; atid n German who w.is using it for^his brother, prorai'seil it to a friCAd* 
After it snouM nave been ernplo)^ for himself IM. 483>}. The same author oblcrwi 

th.it the hIioIc Saxon line w.u e.vtinsuishetl in Itaiy (ii 440.). 

^ Otho hifihnp of Ffiioij^*^cQ has left an imporuut jussage on the Italian cities (L ii I3» 
Script. lul. VI. 707.) : and the nsCi progreas, and sovernmeut of these rcpublica per* 
femly Ulusiraied by Muratoii (Antiq. lul- Mcdii Avi, iv. dissert, xlv—lli 1— ^75* Ahaab 
vim It, x,). 

^ For these titles, see Sclden (Titles oF Honour, m. part i, 4E8.), Piioange 
k vi. 776,), aad St. Mnrc (Abreg* Cbron. ti. 7x9 }. 

^ ilie Lombards utvenied and used the camtww. a standard planted on A ebr 
ilriwo bya teaisof oxcu(Ducaoge, u. 194, 19$. Muratori, Aiuig. ii. diaa. xxvl 489-). 
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city poured forth a numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in their 
own cause was soon guided by the use and discipline of arms, .^t the 
foot of these popular ramparts, the pride of the Caesars was overthrown ; 
and the invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the two Frederics, 
the greatest princes of the middle age ; the first, superior perhaps in 
military prowess ; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer 
accomplishments of peace aind leauning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Frederic the first 
(A.D. 1152 — 1190) invaded the republics of Lombardy, with the arts of 
a statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant. The 
recent discovepf of the Pandects had renewed a science most favour- 
able to despotism ; and his venal advocates proclaimed the emperor 
the absolute master of the lives and properties of his subjects. His 
royal prerogatives, in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in the 
diet of Roncaglia ; and the revenue of Italy was fixed at 30,000 pounds 
of silver,' which were multiplied to an indaRnite demand, by the rapine 
of the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities were reduced by the terror or 
"the force of his arms; his captives were delivered to the executioner, 
or shot from his military engines ; and, after the siege and surrender 
of Milan, the buildings of that stately capital were razed to the ground, 
300 hostages were sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dis- 
persed in four villages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror.' 
But Milan soon rose from her ashes; and the league of Lombardy was 
cemented by distress; their cause was espoused by Venice, pope 
Alexander the third, and the Greek emperor : the fabric of oppression 
was overturned in a day; and m the treaty of Constance, Frederic 
subscribed, with some reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty 
cities. , His grandson contended with their vigour and maturity ; but 
Frederic the second^ (a.D. 1198—1250) was endowed with some per- 
sonal and peculiar advantages. His birth and cduc.ition recommended 
him to the Italians ; and in the implacable discord 0/ the two factions, 
the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs displayed 
the banner of iibcity and the church. The court of Rome had slum- 
bered, when his father Henry the sixth was permitted to unite with 
the empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; and from these here- 
ditary realms, the son derived an ample and ready supply of trooDK 
and treasure. Yet Frederic the second was finally oppressed by the 
arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican ; his kingdom 
was given to a stranger, and the last of his family was beheaded at 
Naples on a public scaffold. During sixty years, no emjjeror appeared 
in Italy, and the name was remembered only by the ignominious sail' 
of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to decorate 
(A.D. 814 — 1250) their chief with the title of emperor; but it was not 
their design to invest him with the despotism of Constantine and, 

' Gunther Ligurinus. l. rni. 584. eiie^, apud Schmidt, iii. 39^ 

* Solui impenten faciem suam firrnavit ui petram (Buroud. de Exddio Mediolani, ScripC 
Itai. VI. ^ 17 .). lliis volume of Muraton contains the originals of the history of Frederic UM 
first, which must be compared with due regard to the circuinstaoce# end preJudiceilPf cscli 
Oerrnan or Lombard writer. 

history of Frederic II. and the houie of Swabia at Naples, tea GuuuMMh Idt* 
Ovile u. I nv— xix. 
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JustiniaiL The persons of the Germans were free, their conquests 
were their own, and their national character was animated by a spirit 
which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the new or the ancient 
Rome. It would have been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose 
a monarch on the armed freemen who were impatient of a magistrate ; 
on the bold, who refused to obey; on the powerful, who aspired to 
command. The empire of Charlemagne and Otbo was distributed 
^ong the dukes of the nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who all united 
the ci\ il and military authority as it had been delegated to the lieu- 
tenants of the first Cxsars. The Roman governors, who, for the most 
part, were soldiers of fortune, seduced their mercenary legions, as- 
sumed the Imperial purple, and either failed or succeeded in their 
revolt, without wounding the poivcr and unity of government. If the 
dukes, margraves, and counts of Germany, were less audacious in their 
claims, the consequences of their success were more lasting and per- 
nicious to the state. Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they 
silently laboured to establish and appropriate their provincial inde- 
pendence. Tlicir ambition was seconded by the weight of their estates 
and vassals, their mutual example and support, the common interest 
of the subordinate nobility, the change of princes and families, the 
minorities of Otho the third and Henry the fourth, the ambition of the 
popes, and the vain pursuits of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. 
All the attributes of regal and territorial jurisdiction were gradually 
usurped by the commanders of the provinces; the right of peace and 
war, of life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and 
domestic economy. Whatever had been seized by violence, was 
r.itifted by favour or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful 
vote or a voluntary survice ; whatever had been granted to one, could 
not, without injury, be denied to bis successor or equal ; and every act 
of local or tempoiary possession was insensibly moulded into the con- 
stitution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province, the visible 
presence of the duke or count ^as interposed between the throne and 
the nobles; the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private 
chief; and the standard, which Ae received from his sovereign, was 
often raised against him in the field. The temporal power of the 
cjcrijy was cherished and c.xaltcd by the supcrsiiuon or policy of the 
Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depcndi^ on their 
moderation and fidelity ; and the bishoprics of Germany were made 
equal in extent and privilege, superior in wealth and population, to the 
most ample states of the military order. As long as the emperors 
retained the prerogative of bestowing on every vacancy these ecclesi- 
astic and secular benefices, their cause was maintained by the grati- 
tMe or ambition of their friends and favourites. But in the quarrel 
of the investitures, they were deprived of their influence over the 
episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election was restored, and the 
sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockerv, to his first prayers, the 
j^commendation, once in his reign, to a single prebend in each church 
The secular governors, instead of being retried at the will of a 
superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of their pecra In 
me first age of the iiiuuarLi»y, the appointmcitt of soo lo the 
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auchy or county of his father, was solicited as a favour; it waj 
gradually obtained as a custom, and extorted as a right : the linetd 
succession ivas often extended to the collateral or female branches; 
the states of the empire (their pop^ilar, and at length their legal, 
appellation) were divided and alienated by testament and sale ; and 
wl idea of a public trust was lost in that of a private and perpetual 
inheritance. The emperor could not even be enriched by the casual- 
ties of forfeiture and e.xtinction : within the term of a year, he was 
obliged to dispose of the vacant fief, and in the choice of the candidate, 
it was his duty to consult either the general or the provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic the second, Gennany^vas left a monster 
with an hundred heads. A crowd of princes and prelates disputed the 
ruins of the empire : the lords of innumerable castles were less prone 
to obey, than to imitate, their superiors ; and according to the measure 
of their strength, their incessant hostilities received the names of 
conquest or robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable consequence of 
the laws and manners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France and 
Italy were shivered into fragments by the violence of the s.ime 
tempest. But the Italian cities and the French v.issals were divided 
and destroyed, while the union (A.r>. 1250) of the GcnTians has pro- 
duced, under the name of an empire, a great system of a fctdcrative 
republic. In the frequent and at last the perpetual institution of diets, 
a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a common legis- 
lature are still c,\ercisccl by the three branches or colleges of the 
electors, the princes, and the free and linporml cities of Germany. I. 
Seven of the most powerful feudatories «erc permitted to assume, with 
a distinguished name and rank, the exclusive privilege of cluising the 
Roman emperor ; and these electors were the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgh, the count palatine 
of the Rhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, and of 
Cologne. II. The college of princes and prelates purged themselves 
of a promiscuous multitude ; they reduced to four representative votes, 
the long series of independent counts, and exclucled the nobles or 
equestnan order, 60,000 of whom, as in the Polish diets, had appeared 
on horseback in the field of election. III. The pride of birth and 
dominion, of the sword and the mitre, wisely adopted the commons 
as the third branch of the legislature, and, in the progress of society, 
they were introduced about the same ;era into the national assemblies 
of France, England, and Germany. The Hanseatic league commanded 
the trade and navigation of the noith ; the confederates of the Rhine 
secured the peace and intercourse of the inland country : the influence 
Of the cities has been adequate to their wealth and policy, and their 
negative still invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges of 
electors and princes.' 

' In th« iotnenst labyrinth of iia jia ptAHemtt of Ooninuy, 1 mast tithw quota <*» 
vnier or a thousand : and 1 Kad rath«r truit to ous (atthAil guide, Uanictibe, on credilt 
a multitude of names and pnsviges That guide w U. the author of ihr lirni kgal oiru 

hwtory that I know of anj-^owmry (Nouv^l Abr«g 4 » Chron. d« rKuO. «t dtt 
Vroit PuDlic d’AUtmagiM ; Fans, 177^1 * ^to). Hm loarnwig and judgmiAt have d«f* 

tbe loterestt^ i hi^ simpic brevity coatpri&es ihtm m a narrov' smee ; bw 
chAmojofficaF^er dratribotes them wider the pro^ dain“, and m clab®nn« indeit eaXhef* 

It rpspecm'e heads. To this worir, In a p«»#«tiAa:e, Dr. RoberUoa stnl 

graiciully ludcbtcu for that ruabturiy sketch which (rai,ci> even th« modurn cliaugei of U** 
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It i5 io the iburteenth century, that nv may viev in the stnttigett 
light tile state and contrast of the Roman empire of Germany, which 
no longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine and Danube, a 
single province of Trajan or Constantine. Their unworthy successors 
were the counts of Hapsburgh, of Nassau, of Luxcmburgh, and of 
Schwartzcn burgh : the emperor Henry the seventh procured for his 
son the crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the fourth {A.D. 
<347 — 1378) was born among a people, strange and barbarous in 
estimation of the Germans themselves.' After the excommunication 
of Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise of the Vacant 
empire from the Roman pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of 
Avignon, altected the dominion of the earth. The death of his com- 
pclitora united the electoral college, and Charles was unanimously 
saluted king of the Romans, and future emperor : a title which in tte 
same age was pro'itituted to the Caesars of Germany and Greece. 
The German emperor was no more than the elective and important 
magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a vill^e 
tiidt lie might call his own. His best prerogative was the right of 
presiding and proposing in the national senate, which was convened 
at his summons ; and his native king.lom of Bohemia, less opulent 
than the adjacent city of Nuicmburgh, was the firmest seat of his 
power and tlie richest soerce of his revenue. The army with which 
lie fA.i). 1355, passed the Alps, consisted of 300 horse. In the cathe- 
tlral of St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the iron crown, which 
tradition ascribed to the Lombard monarchy ; Vnit he was admitted 
only with a peaceful train ; the g.rtcs of the city were shut upon him ; 
and the king of Italy was held a captive by the arms of the Visconti, 
whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the Vatican he 
was again crowned with iha golden crown of the empire; but, in 
obedience to .1 secret treaty, the Rom.rn emperor immediately with- 
drew, without reposing a single night within the walls of Rome. The 
eloquent Petrarch,' whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohe- 
mian; and even his contemporaries could observe, that the sole exer- 
cise of Iris authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges and titl^ 
The gold of Italy secured the election of his son; but such was the 
shameful poverty of tlie Roman emperor, that his person was arrested 
by a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was detained in the public 
inn, as a pledge or hostage for the payment of his expences. 

From this humiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent majesty of 
the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden bull, which 
(a.D. 1336) fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated in the Style 
of a sovereign and legislator. An hundred princes bowed before his 

Ocrmnn'ic l>ody The Corpu<i Histor'ue OcrqMnics of Struvrus Has b««ii eopmsU^d^ 

the more tu thitl compfistton b fortiAed in evar)* pa^ with ih* loxCs. 

^ V et, PtrtAmiuijf, ChjM'Us iV. mu«t not ^ considrrod u a Barbarian, After hui edimtiom 
at iie rceovared the uae of the Roheittian, hu Mure, idiom ; and the emperor coovened 
aikI wraio wiib equal in French, Lnun. Italian, and German (Suuviii*. p. 6^5.). 

r’cffarch m|»r«nent& hun oa a polue and learned pnnee. 

ikudes th« Gernuui aod luitan nuiorian*, the eoe^iion of Chorlei IV. is pAlfltedilt 
hvely aod ortfiniL] ia the curious Moio. sar la Vie do Pstrorque, iii S7*74l»; *7 «h» 

““/I gryiymv Iw iwnr btu bUowd by uty md*r of tMMoad ourtflry. 
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tiiron^ and exalted their own dignity by the voluntary honours which 
th^ yielded to their chief or minister. At the royal banquet, the he- 
reditary great officers, the seven electors, who in rank and title were 
equal to kings, performed their solemn and domestic service of the 
palace. The seals of the triple kingdom were borne in state by the 
archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual arch-chan- 
c^ors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, on horse- 
back, exercised his function with a silver measure of oats, which he 
emptied on the ground, and immediately dismounted to regulate the 
order of the guests. The great steward, the count palatine of the 
Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. The great chamberlain, the 
margrave of Brandenburgh, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and bason, to wash. The king of Bohemia, as great cup- 
bectrer, was represented by the emperor’s brother, the duke of Luxem- 
burgh and Brabant ; and the procession was closed by the great hunts- 
men, who introduced a boar and a stag, with a loud chorus of horns 
and hounds.' Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined to Ger- 
many alone : the hereditary monarchs of Europe confessed the pre- 
eminence of his rank and dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
princes, the temporal head of the great republic of the West to his 
person the title of majesty was long appropriated ; and he disputed 
with the pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings and assembling 
councils. The oracle of the civil law, the learned Baitolus, was a pen- 
sioner of Charles the fourth ; and his school resounded with the 
doctrine, that the Roman emperor was the rightful sovereign of the 
earth, from the rising to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was 
condemned, not as an error, but as an heresy, since even the gospel 
had pronounced, ‘‘ And there went forth a decree from Cassar Au- 
“ gustus, that all the world should be taxed." — Gravina, Orig. Jur. 
Ctvil. p. loS. 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus 
and Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast between the two 
Qesars ; the Bohemian, who concealed his weakness under the mask 
of ostentation, and the Roman, who disguised his strength under the 
semblance of modesty. At the head of his viciorious legions, in his 
reign over the sea and land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the 
Atuntic ocean, Augustus professed himself the servant of the state and 
the equal of his fellow-citirens. The conqueror of Rome and her pro- 
vinces assumed the pmpular and legal form of a censor, a consul, and 
a tribune. His will was the law of mankind, but in the declaration of 
his laws he borrowed the voice of the senate and people ; and, from 
their decrees, their master accepted and renewed his temporary com- 
mission to administer the repubhe. In his dress, his domestics,’ his 

* See the whole ceremony, in Stnjvitic, p. 67^ 

* llie republic of Europe, with the pope aiid emperor at iu bead^ wu sever reprecentad 
wHth more dignity than in the coun^ of Ccnuasco. Lenfanc‘1 Hutory of that asierebly. 

^ Six thousand urns have ^en diacovered of the tl^vm and freadmen of Auguatus and 
Livia. So minute wu the division of ofhee, that one vLivc wa& appointod to weigh the woo! 
which was spun by the empress's maids, aoothcr for the care of Kcr laf^dog, £e. (Camere 
Scpolchralc. dec by Biancnini. Extract of his work, in the Biblio. Itab iv, ijy His Eloge, 
by Fonteneue, vi. 356.}. But these servants were of the same rank, end possibly not more 
nuaicr^us lhaa those 01 PolUo or LeoiuJus. They only ptoxe the ricliei of the ciiy» 
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title), in all the office of social life, Aunstus maintained the character 
of a private Roman ; and his most art^l flatterers respected the secret 
of his absolute and perpetual monarchy. 


CHAPTER L. 

Description of Arabia and its Inhabitants. — Pirth, Character, and 
Doctrine of Mahomet. — He preaches at Mecca. — Flies to Medina . — 
Propagates his Religion by the S-u/ord. — Voluntary or relttctatU 
Submission 0/ the Arabs. — His Death and Successors . — The Claims 
and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 

After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Catsars of 
Constantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of Heraclius, 
on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. W’hile the state was 
exhausted by the Persian war, and the church was distracted by the 
Nestonan and .Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one 
hand and the koran in the other, erected his throne on the ruins of 
Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, the 
manners of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; .and our eyes are 
curiously intent on one of the most memorable revolutions' which 
have impressed a new and lasting character on the nations of the 
globe.* 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and .Ethiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula’ maybe conceived as a tri.inglc of spacious 
but irregular dimensions. Erom the northern point of Beles ’ on the 

* As in this and thtf foliowinf; chapter I 9haU display much Arabic learning, I must prolcw 
ni> toul ifinornnee the Orienial tungue% and my grattcude to the learned uiterpreteraa who 
have tmnst\i«.ed vhcir >cicncc into the Latin. French* and English langna^Cf. 1 heir coHections, 
versions, .inti histones, 1 shall occa&ionally o<Hicc. 

■* l‘hc grographerv of Arabia may be divided into three cliwes : 1 I'he C*rrl'S and iMtims, 
whose prOKresvive knowledge may be traced ui Agatharcides de Man Rubro, in HiidMKi, 
Oeo];. Minor, t ), Dtodor. Sicul. (t. I- u. 159. I. au sii. ed. Wosehne), StralA>(i. xvi. trie, 
from Knuotstheticn, p. itM— iiji. from Artemidoms', Dion^’bius ll*cncgc>i>, 

Fliny Him. Nalur. V la vi. 33. , and PioU*in> Ucscript. ei Tabulie Urbium, in Hudson, 
). 2 The Amhic fvritrrs, who have treated tlic subject with the real of patriotism or 

dcvoiitin r the tuttnicts of Pocock \Spec. Hist. Arabiim. p. 125.) from the Geogntphy of the 
^hcni al Edn»vi. reader us still more dissatisfied with the version or abridsmeot (p, 

56, io 3 , «^. -.19, &c.) which the Maronttc« have published under the absurd title of 
Geog Nubicnvls (IWis, 1619.)^: but the Latin and French iransbtors, Greaves tin Hudson, 
and Galiand (Voy. de U ftlcst. par la Roque, p. 065.}, have opened Co us the Arabia of 
Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the peninsula, which be enriched, 
however, from the Eilmo. Orient. ^ d'Herbelot, ^ et aldM passim. 3. 'Ine^ 
traxteilfTE; arnons whom Shaw (p. 438—455^ Niebuhr (Desenp. i-* 73 * Voy. i. X 7 y 6 ; de* 
Mrve an honourable distinction ; Bttschmg lOeoc. par Berango^ viu. ai 6.) hasoompilM whh 
judgment ; d'AnviiVe's Maps ^Orbis Veter. Kotua, and i'* ftrtie de I'Asie) should Ue be* 
fore the reader, with his Geog. Anoca. U, eo^ 

^ Abulfed, Descript. Arabix, p. x. D’Anvitle, I’Euphrate et le Tim, ^ tp. ft wu b 
place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that Xeni^hon and the Greeks first passed the 
Ruphratei (Anabasin, 1 . i. c, ro. pi. ap. ed. W^is^. 
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Euphrates, a line of 1 500 miles is terminated by the straits of Ba- 
belmandel and the land of frankincense. About half this length may 
be allowed for the middle breadth, from east to west, from Bassora 
to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea.‘ The sides of the tri- 
angle are gradually enlarged, and the southern basis presents a 
front of 1000 miles to the Intban ocean. The entire surface of the 
peninsula exceeds in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or France ; 
but the far greater part has been justly stigmatized with the epithets 
of the stony and the sandy. Even the wilds of Tartary are decked by 
the hand of nature with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage; and the 
lonesome traveller derives .a sort of comfort and society from the 
presence of vegetable life. But in the dreary waste of Ainbia, a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains ; and 
the face of the desert, witliout shade or shelter, is scorched bythedirect 
and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing breezes, the 
winds, particularly from the S. W., diffuse a noxious and even deadly 
vapour ; the hillocks of sand which they alternately raise and scatter, 
are compared to the billows of the ocean, .and whole caravans, whole 
arniics, have been lost and buried in the wliirlu md. The common 
benefits of water are an object of desire and contest ; .and such is the 
scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve and propa- 
gate the element of fire, .frabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which 
fertilize the soil, and convey ns produce to the adjacent regions : 
the torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth: 
the rare and hardy pl.ints, the tamarind or the acacia, that stnke their 
roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews of the 
night: a scanty supply of ram is collected in ci.nerns and aqueducts: 
the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the desert; and the 
pilgrim of Mecca,’ after many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted by 
the taste of the waters, which have rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. 
Such is the general and genuine picture of the climate of Trabia. The 
experience of evil enhances the value of any local or partial enjoyments. 
A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient 
to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and which 
encourage their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the 
vine. The high lands that border on the Indian ocean are dis- 
tinguished by their superior jiienty of wood and water: the air is more 
temperate, the fruits arc more delicious, the animals and the human 
race more numerous; the fertility of the soil invites and rewards the 
toil of the husbandman ; and the peculiar gifts of frankincense ’ and 


‘ Keland has proved, with much supcrflumts learning;, t. That our Red Sea (the Arabian 
Gulf) is no moic than a part of the Mnrr the OaXatrfrr/ of the ancients, 

which was extended to the iiKlefditle space of the Itidun ocean, a i'ltat the aynonymoua 
words ipvdpovj aitftoi/rv, alluded to the colour of the hlaclca or ueeroea (Dueerl. UiscelL 
1. 5«‘ ). 

In 3® ocys, or siatcrns, between Cairo and Mecca, thare are 13 daatiiute of good 
water. Route of the Had;ees, in Sliaw’s I'rarelt, p. <77. 

3 The voauuesj espeviully the Mar or fraiikiBcctisc, ^ Arabia, occupy Uw with hook of 
vlmy. Ow incat pMt (Paradise Lost, 1. tv.) uuroducos, in a ainiile* tha loioy odours that 
are blown by the north-east wind from the Sabjeau 


Fleoscd whh tht tMMfcl 
(Pliii, Hitt. Natui. xU. at.) 


— — Uaiw a Uagus, 
M«Bi, oU Ooaan mOm. 
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ttWTee have attracted in different agc«; the merchants of the world. 
If it be compared with the rest of 3ie ^ninsula, this sequestered re» 
gion may truly deserve the apjiellation of the happy : and the splendid 
colouring of fancy and fiction has been suggested by contrast and 
countenanced by distance. It was for this earthly paradise that 
nature had reserved her choicest favours and her most curious w-ork- 
manship : the incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence were 
ascribed to the natives ; the soil was impregnated with gold * and gems, 
and both the land and sea were taught to exhale the odours of aroma* 
tic s^^■ects. This division of the sandy, the stony, and the happy, so 
familiar to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- 
selves ; and it is singular enough, that a country, whose language and 
Inhabit.mts have ever been the same, should scarcely retain a vestige 
of Us ancient geography. The tnaritunc districts of Bahrein and 
Oman arc opposite to the realm of Pcisi.i. The kingdom of Yemen 
displays the limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia Foelix: the 
name of A’cged is extended over the inland space ; and the birth of 
Mahomet has illustrated the province of Ifejaa along the coast of the 
Red Sea.'* 

The measure of population isicyil.ited by the means of subsistence; 
and the inhabitants of this vast p msula might be out-numbered by 
the subjects of a fertile and industrious province. Along the shores m 
the Persian Gulf, of the ocean, and even of the Red .Sea, the Icthyophagi* 
or fish-caters, continued to wander in quest of their precarious fooa. 
In this primitive and abject state, which ill deserves the name of 
society, tlie human bnile, w ithoiit arts or laws, almost without sense or 
l.ingu.igc, is poorly distinguished from the rest of the animal creation. 
Gcnc'iations and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the help- 
h'c-. savage was restrained from multiplying his race, by the W'antsand 
pm suits which conlined his existence to the narrow margin of the sea- 
co.ist. But in an early period of antiquity the great body of the Arabs 
had emerged from this scene of misery; and as the naked wilderness 
could not maintain a people of hunterk, they rose at once to the more 
sceme and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same life iS 
uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert, and in the poT- 
tr.ait of tire modern Bedouins, we may trace the features of their ances- 
tors,'* who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt under similar tents, 

* affirms, lumps of ptirr^oW were found, from llit airc of lui oliTe to that 

i*r a uiit , that in'u wrus twice, and n!v«r ten ttmee the etttue of 'de Mali Rubltt, pi. 
i iicHc real or imaginary ticoeurcs are vaiiuJicd ; and no );oIii iuu»ek are at present known in 
Aialiu iJsiebiihr. Pcvjript. p. 114.). 

’ Consult, peruse, and study, the Specimen Historia Arabiim of Pocock ! (Oxon, 1630, 4tov) 
i hr TO pa^cs uf text and version arc cxiiacicd from the Dyna-sties of GrcEorj* AbulpharaA^^ 
winch Pocnck afterwards inuulated (Oxon. 1603. etu) : the 356 uote* form a eWsic fnd 
work on the Arabian aniiquiues. 

^Arrian remarks the Icthrophafi of the coast of Hejax (Peripiut Maris £ry|dirtti,p. la.) 
end beyond Aden (p. 15.). It seems prybabie ^ut tha shores of the Red Sea (ia the mrnn 
sense/ were occupit^ by these savages in the time, perimps, of Cyrus; but 1 can hardly oj»> 
heve that an* ca&ntfcMttt were left among the savages in tlm reign of Jusiimau (Procon, m 
IV rsic. 1 i. e, sa). , , 

bpect. Hitt. Ara& of PoMck. p. a. 5. dte* Tha journey of M. d^Arvieux, ia 1M4, to 
me of the amii of Mount Conati iVoy. 4 a la Palest.. Amsterdam, aakuwkaa 
Maasing and original pictora of the li^ of tha Badou^ which may be iUustratad iroAKjalmh^ 
(Uesenp. de TAiabie, p. 307.) and Volney (i 34y*)» wa Usi and Bum judicioua of our Syiiau 
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and conducted their horses, and c mels, and sheep, to the same springs 
and the same pastures. Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is in- 
creased, by our dominion over the useful animals ; and the Arabian 
shepherd had acquired the absolute possession of a faithful friend and 
a laborious slave.' Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the 
genuine and original country of the horse; the climate most propitious, 
not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous 
animaL The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed, 
is derived from a mixture of Arabian blood the Bedouins preserve, 
with superstitious care, the honours and memory of the purest race : 
the males are sold at a high price, but the females are seldom alien- 
ated ; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, among the tribes, as 
a subject of joy and mutual congratulation, '’'hese horses are edu- 
cated in the tents, among the children of the Arabs, with a tender 
familiarity, which trains them in the habits of ,jintlcness and attach- 
ment. They arc accustomed only to walk am to gallop ; their sensa- 
tions are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the whip ; 
their powers are resen’cd for the moments of flight and pursuit ; but 
no sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they 
dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; and if their friend be dis- 
mounted in the rapid career, they instantly stop till he has recovered 
his seat. In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the camel is a sacred 
and precious gift. That strong and patient bc.tst of burthen can per- 
form, without eating or drinking, a journey of several days ; and a 
reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag. a fifth stomach of 
the animal, whose body is imprinted with the marks of servitude : the 
larger breed is capable of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; 
and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips the 
fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost every part of the 
camel is serviceable to man ; her milk is plentiful and nutritious : the 
young and tender flesh has the taste of veal : ’ a valuable salt is extract- 
ed from the urine : the dung supplies the deficiency of fuel ; and the 
long hair, which falls each yea* and is renewed, is coarsely manufac- 
tured into the garments, the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedouins. 
In the rainy seasons they consume the rare and insufficient herbage 
of the desert : during the heats of summer and the scarcity of winter, 
they remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, 
or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and have often extorted the 
dangerous license of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages of 
Syria and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger 
and distress ; and though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may 
appropriate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the 

' Read (it is no unpleasing task) the incomparable articles of the Horn and the Carnot, in 
tlie NaL Hist, of Bufion. 

' For the Arabian horses d'Arrieux 159>) Niebuhr (p. 147.}. At the end of the 
xHith century, the horses of Naged were esteem^ fure'footed. those of Yemen strong and 
serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The hones of Kurope, the tenth and last class, 
vere generally despised, as having too much body and loo little spirit ^d'Herbeiot, BiblioC 
Orient, p. 339.) : their strength was rei)uisite to bw the weight of the knight and hisarmmir, 

^ C^ui camibus camelorum vesci sclent odu lenaces tout, was the opinion of an Arabian 
physician (Pocock, Spec. p. 88.). Mahomet himself, who was fond of milk, prefers the cow, 
and doei not even mention the camel ; but the diet ^ Mecca and Medina was already nor* 
luxurious (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, iii. 404.). 
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possession of more solid and pleasing luxury than the proudest emir, 
who inarches in the field at the head of 10,000 horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes ot 
Scythia and the Arabian tribes, since many of the latter were collected 
into towns, and empdoyed in the labours of trade and agriculture. A 
part of their tune and industry was still devoted to the management 
their cattle : they milled, in peace and war, with their Isrethren of 
the desert ; and the B^ouins derived from their useful intercourse, 
some supply of their wants, and some rudiments of art and knowledge. 
Among the 42 cities of Arabia,' enumerated by Abulfcda, the most 
ancient and populous were situate in the happy Yemen: the towers of 
Saana,’ and the marvellous reservoir of Merab,’ were constructed by 
the kings of the Homerites ; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by 
the prophetic glories of MEDINA* and Meco\,’ near the Red Sea, and 
at the distance from each other of 270 miles. The last of these holy 
places was known to the Greeks under the name of Macoraba ; and the 
termination of the word is expressive of its greatness, which has not 
indeed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded the size and populous- 
ness of Marseilles. Some Latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders, in the choice of a most unpromising situa- 
tion. They erected their habitations of mud or stone, in a plain about 
two miles long and one mile broad, at the foot of three barren moun- 
tains : the soil is a rock ; the water even of the holy well of Zemtem is 
bitter or brackish; the pastures are remote from the city; and grapes 
are transported above 70 miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame 
and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous 
among the Arabian tribes ; but their ungrateful soil refused the labours 
of agriculture, and their position was favourable to the enterprises of 
tr.idc. By the sca-poit of Gedda, at the distance only of 40 miles, 
they maintained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia ; and that 
Christian kingdom afforded the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. 
The trc.asures of Africa were conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha 
or Katif, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock- 

‘ Yet M irci.-in of Heraclw jn P«riplf*. p. x6. L Hudson, Mu»or. Gcw.) reckon^ 164 
in Ambui F t'elix. The ^iie of ihe town' mig^t be sraah— the faiih of the writer 
be l.trjje. 

' It »>« comonreJ by Abulfed* 'Hud wo, lii. 54.' to Damawu', and still the residence of 
tlic Imam of Vcmen (Voy, de Xiebuht, i. Saana is *4 para&an^ from Pafar ;Abalfeda, 

p . Ari.l dS from Adc» (p 53.}. 

'• Pocock, Spec p. 57 Gooff. N«ibicn%js P- 5** Meri.tha, or Menb, 6 miles in circum*^ 
f< rcncc, vr-\4 destroyed by tbc Icffions of Auffustus (PUn. Hist. Nat, vi. 3a. \ and Itad not re> 
\ii.cU ill the xivch century ^Abul/cd. L)c»cnp. Arab. p. ^8.’. 

The name of <ity^ Mtiina, was appfripriated, x«t to Yatreb (the latrippa of 

the Greeks}, the seat of the prophet. The distances from Medina arc reckoned by Alwlfeda 
in Stations, or day’s journey of a cara'Tin 'p. is*) * Bahrein, 15 ; to Bassora, i 3 : toCufah« 
ao , to Damascus or Pa^tine. ao : to Cairo, as ; to Mecca, to : from Mecca to Saana !^p. S**) 
or Aden, 30 ; to Cairo. 31 days, or at# hours iShaw's Travels, \k ) ‘. which, accordiag W 
the estimate of d’Anvijle (Mesurw ttiner. p. allows about 15 Eof (ish miJes for a day's 
journey. From the land of frankincense (Haaramaut, in Yemen, between Aden and Cana 
KartAsch) to Gars, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii 3a.) computes 65 mansitmi of cafneis 

These measures may assist fanct’ and elucidate facts. 

s Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from ihe Ajauans (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orienti 
368. Pocock, Spec. p. Its. Abulfeda, p. As no unbeliever is pexinittcd toenter 

the city, our travellers are ulent ; and the short hints of Thevenoi l,Voy. du pact i. 

490.) are taken from the suspicious mouth of an African renegado. ^ome Per^an counted 
ocno houses (Chardhi, iv. x6y.). 
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salt, by the Chaldean exiles and from thence, with the natii'e pearh 
of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an ecjual distance, a month’s 
journey, between Yemen on the right, and Syria on the left hand. The 
former was the wnter, the latter the summer, station of her caravans ; 
and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of India from the tedious 
and troublesome navigation of the Red Sea. In the markets of Saana 
and Merab, in the harbours of Oman and Aden the camels of the 
Koreishites were laden with a precious carg;o of aiomatics ; a supply 
of com and manufactures was purchased in the fairs of Hostra and 
Damascus ; the lucrative exchange diffused plenty and riches in the 
streets of Mecca ; and the noblest of her sons united the love of arms 
with the profession of merchandise.’ 

The perpetu-al independence of the Arabs has been the theme of 
praise among strangers and natives; and the arts of controversy 
transform this singular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in favour 
of the posterity of Ishinael. .Some exceptions, that can neither be 
dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning as indiscreet as 
it is superfluous ; the kingdom of Yemen has been successively sub- 
dued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egvpt,’ and the 
Turks the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed 
under a Scythian tyrant; and the Roman province of Arabia* em- 
braced the peculiar wilderness in which Ishmael and his sons must 
have pitched their tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these excep- 
tions are temporar)- or local ; the body of the nation has escaped the 
yoke of the most powerful monarchies ; the arms of Scsostris and 
Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of 
Arabia; the present sovereign of the Turks* may exercise a shadow of 
jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship of a 
people, whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitless to attack. The 
obvious causes of their freedom arc inscribed on tlic character and 


* Sernbn, 1 xvi p. nio. S«c one of houses near Baisora, lii J’Ucrbclot, nibliot. 

Onenl. p. 6, 

* Mirum dieffl «* inniimcris popub's pars sqna in ccmmrrciii ant in latrftonin degit /Pirn. 
HUt. Nat. ri. 32.' Sale’*; Koran, Stiral cvi 503 Pocock, Spec, p ,a. I>‘Heibelot, BibUvt. 
Orient p. 361. Prideau\’s J>ife of Mahoinci, p, 5. Gugnicr, Vic lic Muliorucl, i jz. lao, 
1*6, &c 

^ It slibJued, A.D. TX73i by a brother of the great Saladin, who fonneied a dynasty 0/ 
Curds or Ayoubitcs ^Guiijncs, Hist, dcs Hiins, i 425 13‘Hcrbelot, p. 477 j. 

* By the lieutenant of Soliman I. (a o i 536 > and .Selim IT. Cantemir’s IlTst. of the 

Othman Empire, p. 201. The Paiiha, who resided at ba-ana» commarKled 21 Heys, but no 
revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, Stato Mihtare dell' Impeno Ottomanuoy p. 
124 and the Turks were expelled al^rut the year 3630 (Niebuhr, p. 167. 1. 

5 Of the Roman province, under the nams of Arabia and the third Palestine, the pnncipat 
citiei were TTostra and Petra, which dated thdr sra from the year xos> when they were ruI^ 
dued by Palma, A L'eutenaat of Tnjan (Dion Cauius, i- lieviu.). IMm wms the capital af 
the Na^thsans ; whose name is derived the eldest of the aunt of lahmael (Getiet. xsir. 
(2, &c. with the ComoMnianec of Jerom, Le Clerc, and Culmet), Juttiniao rebn^uithad a 
palm country of ten dayi* journey to the south ik i£lah (Proeop. de Bell. J^rtic, 1. 1. a i^)« 
and the Romans maintained a centunon and a custom'house (Arrian in Poriplu Marts £43^ 
thrsei, f). zx. in Hudson, i.), at a place (hivini wstjati, Pagos ADhib Hawara) in tho tarritorp 
of Medina fd’Anvtlle Mem. sur I'Egypte, p. *43.). Theta real posaasaions, and Bona naval 
inroads of Trajan (Perip). p. 14, 15. ), are inagnifiad by history and madsls into tha Koman 
conc^est of Arabia. 

* NiebuTyt (Descrip. de TArabte, p. jot. 3*9^) allbrdt rtia mast raosnt and atiUiaatM intal* 
igence of ths Turkish empire in Arabia. 
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country of the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet,' their riitrepid 
valour had been severely felt by their neighbours in offensive and de- 
fensive war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insensibly 
nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The care of tte 
sheep and camels is abandoned to the women of the tribe ; but the 
marti.'il youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on horseback and 
in the field, to practise the exercise of the bow, the javelin, and the 
scymetar. The long memory of their independence is the firmest 
pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding generations are animated to 
prove their descent and to maintain their inheritance. Their domestic 
feuds are suspended on the approach of a common enemy ; and in 
their last hostilities against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was 
attacked and pillaged by 80,000 of the confederates. When they 
advance to b.attle, the hope of victory is in the front; in the rear, the 
assurance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, who in 8 or 10 days 
can perform a march of 400 or 500 miles, disappear before the con- 
queror ; the secret waters of the desert elude his search ; and his vic- 
torious troops are consumed with thirst, hunger, and fati^e, in the 
pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely reposes 
m the heart of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Bedouins are not only the safeguards of their own freedom, but the 
barriers also of the happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote from war, 
are enervated by the luxury of the soil and climate. The legions of 
Augustus melted aw.ay in disc.ise and lassitude;’ and it is only by a 
naval power that the reduction of Yemen has been successfwy 
attempted. When Mahomet erected his holy standard,’ that kingdom 
was a province of the Persian empire; yet seven princes of the Ho- 
merites still reigned in the mountains; and the vicegerent of Chosroes 
was tempted to forget his distant country and his unfortunate master. 
The historians of the age of Justinian represent the state of the inde- 
pendent Arabs, who were divided by interest or affection in the long 
ouarrcl of the East : the tribe of Gassiin was allow cd' to encamp on 
tnc Syrian tenatory’ ; the princes of Hira were permitted to form a 
city about 40 miles to the southward of the ruins of IJabylon. Their 
service in the field was speedy and vigorous ; but their friendship was 
venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity capricious ; it was an easier 
task to excite than to disarm these roving Barbarians ; and, in the 
familiar intercourse of war, they learned to see, and to despise, the, 
yilendid we.akness both of Rome and of Persia. From Mecca to the' 
Euphrates, the Arabian tribes’ were confounded by the Creeks and 
Latins, under the general appellation of Saracens,® a name which 

* Dintlor, Sicul. (ii, ]. xlx. 390. e<i tVc&,eIin^) h»s clcarljf «;)oscd ihe rrecdom of the Na- 
batUiKun Arabs, who rcsistod the arms of Aniijjonus and lob son. 

^ Strabo, I. xvi. 11*7. hbn. ilbt. Natur. m. airbus Callus Jnitdcd near Medina, and 
jnarched 1000 miWs iuto t)ic port of Vemcn ^tween March .ind ihe Ocean. The non 
^iie dcvictU Sabeas re^ibus (Od. i. 39.), aitd ihc uuacti Arabuin thesaun (Od. iii. 14.) of 
Horace, alt^t the virmo purity of Arabia. 

^ Scetbft imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Spec. p. js- of Hira, p. 66, of Go&san, p. 
75 < M far as it could be known or preserved tn the time of ignorance. 

* The Xapdfffyitca raura irai to irknaToo avruv 

deacribed by Menander (£xc«rpc Id«gtiion« p. Procoa {de WL 

1> % 17. tf. 1. U. c. to.) i and, ia the tuoet Uv«tyooloura» byAjttinia&u«(l.%ie. a 

had spoken of them as esriy ai the reiffn of Marcus. 

* The aano wbdeh, uMd by Ptolemy and Pltsy in a more coo&ntd* by Ammianut and 
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evMy Christian mouth haa been taught to pronounce with terror and 
abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national 
independence ; but the Arab is personally free ; and he enjoys, in some 
degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting the prerogatives of 
nature. In every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has 
exalted a particular family above the heads of their equals. The 
dignities of sheich and emir invariably descend in this chosen race ; 
but the order of succession is loose and precarious; and the most 
worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to the simple, 
though important, office of composing disputes by their advice, and 
guiding valour by their example. Even a female of sense and spirit 
has been permitted to command the countrymen of Zenobia.* The 
momentary junction of several tribes produces an army ; their more 
lasting union constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, the emit of 
emirs, whose banner is displayed at their head, may deserve, in the 
eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly name. If the Arabian 
princes abuse their power, they are quickly punished by the desertion 
of their subjects, who had been accustomed to a mild and parental 
jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their steps are unconfined, the desert 
is open, and the tribes and families are held together by a mutual and 
voluntary compact. The softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp 
and majesty of a monarch ; but if he could not leave his palace without 
endangering his life,’ the active powers of government must have been 
devolved on his nobles and m.igistrates. The cities of Mecca and 
Medina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, 
of a commonwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal 
ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic transactions as the princes of 
their country ; but they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici 
at Florence, by the opinion of their wisdom and integrity ; their in- 
fluence was divided with their patrimony ; and the sceptre was trans- 
ferred from the uncles of the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe 
of Koreish. On solemn occasions they convened the assembly of the 
people ; and since mankind must be cither compelled or persuaded to 
obey, the use and reputation of oratory among the ancient Arabs is 
the clearest evidence of public freedom.’ But their simple freedom 


copius in .1 larger, sen^e, Ijis been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife of Abnihani, 
ob^urely from the village of Samka IfifTa Na^aTaioue. Slcphan. de Urbibus), mon 
pimiMbly from ihe Arabic words, which signify a thievish character, or Orientai situatinii 
(Hoiuncer, Hjsl Orientai. I. t. c. j. y. Pococle, Spec. p. 35. Asseniau, lltbhoi, Onent. hr, 
567. ). Yel the bast and most popular of these etymologies, is refuted by Ptolemy [Arabta, p. 
3. to. Hudson, iv.,’, who cxpretsly remarks the western and southern position of the Sara- 
cens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt, 'ITie appellatiim cannot therefore allude 
to any national character , and, since it was imposed by strangers, it must be found, not in 
the Arabic, but m a foreign language. 

* Samceni . . . iniiUercs aiunt in eos regn^ [Expositio totins Mundi, p. 3. Hudson, 
ui b Ihc reign of Mavia is famous in ecclesiastical story. Pocock, Spec, p. 69, S3. 

’ Mr; s^tivui SK Ttav fiaaiXuuv. is the report of Agalbarddes (de Mari Rubro, p. 6^ 
Hudson, i.b Diodor. Sicul. (i. 1 . iii. c, 47. p. 915.), and Strabo | 1 . xvi, 1134.). But 1 muat 
suspect that this is one of the popular ules, or extraordinary accideats, which the cr^otiry of 
travellers so often transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

’Non glonabatiiui antiquitus Arabes, nisi gktdio, hospite, et /Ayswwtfd (SephadiiW, apod 
Pocock, .Suec. p. This gift of speech they shared only svith the Pentaost am tbe 

eentenciotfi Arabs would probably have disdained the simple and sublime logie of 1 ^ 
mosthenes 
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was of a very different cast from the nice and artificial machinery of 
the Greek and Roman r^ublics, in which each member possessed an 
undivided share of the civil and political rights of the community. In 
the more simple state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because each of 
her sons disdains a base submission to the will of a master. His 
breast is fortified with the austere virtues of courage, patience, and 
sobriety ; the love of independence prompts him to exercise the habits 
of self-command; and the fear of dishonour guards him from the 
meaner apprehension of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity 
and firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour : 
his speech is slow, weighty, and concise, he is seldom provoked to 
laughter, his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the venerable 
symbol of manhood; and the sense of his own importance teaches 
him to accost his equals without levity, and his superiors without awe.' 
The liberty of the Saracens survived their conquests : the first caliphs 
indulged the bold and familiar language of their subjects : they 
ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation : nor was it 
before the scat of empire was removed to the Tigris, that the Abbassides 
adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and By- 
zantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we may observe the causes that 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social character. The separation 
of the Arabs from the rest of mankind, has accustomed them to con- 
found the ideas of stranger and enemy ; and the poverty of the land 
has introduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they believe and 
practise to the present hour. They pretend, that in the division of 
the earth the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other 
branches of the human family ; and that the posterity of the outlaw 
Ishmael might recover, by fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of 
which he had been unjustly deprived. According to the remark of 
Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and merchan- 
dise : the caravans that traverse the desert arc ransomed or pillaged; 
and their neighbours, since the remote times of Job and Scsostris,“ have 
been the victims of their rapacious spirit. If a Bedouin discovers 
from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, 
with a loud voice, “ Undress thyself, thy aunt (my wife) is without a 
“garment.” A ready submission entitles him to mercy; resistance 
will provoke the aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the blood 
which he presumes to sh«l in kgitimate defence. A single robber, or’ 
a few associates, are branded with their genuine name ; but the exploits 
of a numerous band assume the character of a lawful and honourable 
war. The temper of a people, thus armed against mankind, was 
doubly inflamed by the domestic license of rapine, murder, and re- 
venge. In the constitution of Europe, the nght of peace and war ii 
now confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, 

’ I must remind dit render thnt d*ArvieuSa d*K«rbetot. and Kic' .hr. represent, in ihn 
most lively coioiir«» the manners and fownxneat ^ AraVsi wbJi uic illu»tr3ted by many 
lo^enul paaofet is the life of Mabomer. 

Obsene the first chafer of lob. aad the \mm wall of isoo stadia which Seaoetrls buHt 
fton Pciiisium to HaJtopolis (Dieoor. SicuL i. I i. 67.V Uodar the name the 

siitpKci they had fomarly iubduvd Egypt (Markham, Caaou. Chrgn. p. 
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£st of respectable pMentates; but each Arab, with impunity. *>Ad re- 
nown, raight point nis javelin against the life his countryman. The 
union of the nation consisted only in a vague resemblance of langimge 
nd manners; and in each community, the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate was mute and impotent. Of the time of ignorance which pre- 
ceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles' are recorded by tradition: 
hostility was embittered with the rancour of civil faction ; and the re- 
cital, in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud was sufficient to rekindle 
the same passions among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In 
jwivate life, every man, at least evei^ family, was the judge and avenger 
of its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, which weighs the 
insult rather than the injury, shed its deadly venom on the ouarrcls of 
the Arabs : the honour of their women, and of their beards, is most 
easily wounded; an indecent action, a contemptuous word, can be ex- 
piated only by the blood of the offender ; and such is their patient 
mveteracy, that they expect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder is familiar to the Bar- 
barians of every age ; but m Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at 
liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own hands 
the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the Aiabs refuses even 
.the head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to the guilty person, 
and transfers the penalty to the best and most consideraWc of the race 
by whom they have been injured. If he falls by tlieir hands, they arc 
exposed in their turn to the danger of reprisals, the interest and prin- 
ci^l of the bloody debt are accumulated ; the individuals of cither 
family lead a life of malice and suspicion, and fifty years may some- 
times elapse before the account of vengeance be finally settled.” This 
sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, 
however, by the maxims of honour, which require in every private en- 
counter some decent equality of age and strength, of numbers and 
weapons. An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, months, was 
ohs^ed by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during which theix 
swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and domestic hos- 
tility ; and this partial truce is mote strongly expressive of the habits 
of anarchy and warfare.^ 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder 
influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula is encom- 
passed by the most civilized nations of the ancient world : the mer- 
chant is the friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans imported 
the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities, and even 
the camps of the desert. Whatever may be the pedigree of the Arabs, 

/ Or according to another account, raoo (d'Herbelot, 6ib(w>. Orien. p. 7$.): tho two 
Histortans who wrote of the Aya>n eu Arab, the baittes of the Arabt, lived in tlus uith and 
xth centuries. The ^mous war of Dahes and Gahrah was oocAsiocted by two honset, butod 
40 yean, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Spccim. p. 48.). 

The modern theory and practice of the Anibi in tbe rerei^e 0/ murder, are described 
^ Niebuhr {Description, p. 26.), The harsher features of antiquiry may be traced in tht 
Koran, c. a. p. ao. c. p. with Sale’s Observations. 

3 Procop. (dc licll. Persic. T. i c. 16.) places the month* abom the summer solstios* 

The Arabians consecrate /jur months of the year— the first, seventh, eleventh, and iwatfkh; 
and pretends that in a long series of ages the tiuca was infringed on^yfour ortix CSi^ 
PreUmin. JDucourse, p. i 47 > ^ Notes on the Uth chapMr of tht It p. ita. ftt. 

Mfiiiot HiLpano-Amotoa, S. M.}. 
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langUEtge U derived fram the same original stock with the He> 
!Hetr,the Syriac, and the Chaldean ton^s; the independence of die 
tribes was marked by their peculiar dialects ; ' but each, after their 
own, allowed a just preference to the pure and perspicuous idioin of 
Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in Greece, the perfection of language 
outstripped the refinement of manners ; and her speech could diversdy 
the So names of honey, the aoo of a serpent, the 500 of a lion, 1000 
of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was entrusted to 
the memory of an illiterate people. The monuments of the Homer* 
ites were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character; but 
the Cufic letters, the ground-work of the present alphabet, were in- 
vented on the banks of the Euphrates ; and the recent invention was 
taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in tliat city after the birth 
of ^llahoinct. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, were 
unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians ; but their pene- 
tration « as sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and senten- 
tious,’ and their more elaborate compositions were addressed with 
energy and eflcct to the minds of their hearers. The genius and 
merit of a risvng poet u as celebrated by the applause of his own and 
the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, and a chorus - 
of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their 
nuptials, sung in the presence of their sons and husbands the felicity 
of their native tribe ; that a champion had now appeared to vindicate 
their rights; that a herald had raised his voice to immortalue their 
renown. The distant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, 
which was abolished by the fanaticism of the first Moslems; a na- 
tional assembly that must have contributed to refine and harmonize 
the liarbarians. Thirty days were employed in lire exchange, not only 
of corn and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. The prize was disputed 
by the generous emulation of the bards ; the victorious performance 
was deposited in the archives of princes and emirs ; and we may read 
in our own language, the seven original poems which were inscribed 
in letters of gold, and suspended irv the temple of Mecca.^ The Arabi- 
an Docts were the historians and moralists of the age ; and if they 
sympathized with the prejudices, they inspired and crowned the virtaes, 
of their countrymen. The indissolidile union of generosity and valpur 
was the darling theme of their song ; and when they pointed their ' 
keenest satire against a desjMcable race, they adirmed in the bitterness 
of reproach, tlwt the men knew not how to give, nor the women 
deny. — Sait’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 2a The same hospitality, 
which was practised by Abraham and celebrated by Homer, is stw 

* Armo» in the second century, remarks fPeriplo Maris Ervtkrxi, p. xa.) thn purtM m 

total ditTerence of tKc <UaWcU of xhe Arabs. Their ana leiters are c<»ioiw(y treated 

W Pocock (Spec. p. 15a), Casin, fBibl. Hispan. Arab. i. t. 83. #93. ii. 25, &c.‘, and Niebi^ 
(Descim do i AnitHe, p. ra. V 1 pus slirittlr ; I am att fond of rspetting^ words Kke a parrot. 

* A uimilmr bde in Vouaire's ^ndie (fe Cnien t't le Cbcval} is related, to prove the natural 
Ba^ciiyof the iUabs (d'jlcibclot, BHiiiot. Orient. ^ xta GagnieiTi Vie de Mabaaet^ i p. 
37*1 • but d'Arvieux^ot nitbcr La Roque (Voy. dc raJoat. p. 92 denies the boaitcd supc^ 
oncy of the Bedouins. The 169 sentences ofAli (trinslatea by Oddey, Loodon, xy^S) afed 
* just and favOtirable specimen of Arabidn wit- 

^ Pocock (Spec. p. X58.} and Casiri (BiUl. Hlspan AmV i. 48. 84. &c. xzp. U. i?» 
of Arabian poeu buore Mahomet ; thft aoveu pwm of the Caaba ha.ve bean puhUMmA uK 
Kusikh by Sir joaas : but his hoaourabte missioo to India has derived uatof* ami 

wws;*far mMe intewifiijj than the obscure and obsolete text 
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renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedouins, the 
terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the strainer 
who dares to conhde in their honour and to enter their tent His 
treatment is kind and respectful; he shares the wealth or the poverty 
of his host ; and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on his way, with 
thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. The heart and hand 
are more largely expanded by the wants of a brother or a friend ; but 
the heroic acts that could deserve the public applause, must have sur- 
passed the narrow measure of discretion and experience. A dispute 
had arisen, who, among the citizens of Mecca, was entitled to the prize 
of generosity ; and a successive application was made to the three who 
were deemed most worthy of the trial Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 
had undertaken a distant journey, and his foot was m the stirrup when 
he heard the voice of a suppliant, “ O son of the uncle of the apostle of 
“ God, I am a traveller and in distress.” He instantly dismounted to 
present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of 
4000 pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic 
value, or as the gift of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais 
informed the second suppliant that his master was asleep; but he im- 
mediately added, “ Here is a purse of 7000 pieces of gold (it is all we 
“ have in the house), and here is an order, that will entitle you to a 
“camel and a slave the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and 
enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that by respect- 
ing his slumbers he had stinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, 
the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting his steps on 
the shoulders of two slaves. “Alas!” he replied, “my coffers are 
“ empty ! but these you may sell ; if you refuse, I renounce them.” At 
these words, pushing away the youths, he groped along the wall with 
his staff. The character of Hatem is the p^ect model of Arabian 
virtue;’ he was brave and liberal, an eloquent poet and a successful 
robber: forty camels were roasted at his hospitable feasts; and at the 
prayer of a suppliant enemy, he restored both tl» captives and the 
spoil. The freedom of his countrymen disdained the laws of justice : 
they proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of pity and bene- 
volence. 

The religion of the Arabs,’ as well as of the Indians, consisted in 
the worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars, a primitive and 
specious mode of superstition. The bright luminaries of the sky dis- 
►play the visible image of a Deity : their number and distance convey 
to a philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye, the idea of boundless space : 
the character of eternity is marked on these solid globes, that seem 
incapable of corruption or decay ; the regularity of tneir motions may 
be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; and their real or 
imaginary influence encourages the vain belief that the earth and iu 

' D'Kerbelet, Bibl. Orient, p 458. Gncnier, Via do Mahomet, lii. lit. Caab and Heamia 
(Pocock, Spec. p. 43. 46. 48.) were likewise con^ilcuoua for their liberality ; end the Utter ia 
elegantly praisM by an Ajabiao poet : ** Vulebu eum cum acceasens eaultantom, ac si darea 
iiii quod ad illo 

* whatever can tmw be known of the idoUtr/ of tho Ancient Arabltn^ may be found la 
Pocork i,Sp«c. p Py— 164 ). Hu p. H isind erudition ii more ch%rly and coadaelf 
inten>rt.tf<iPby Sale iPrchin L)uc p X4*' » and A'-K.xatnm [Bibl. Orietil. iv. $60.} Uat added 
soriu rc.iis L« b 
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inliabitants are the object of their peculiar care. The science of as- 
tronomy was cultivated at Babylon ; but the school of the Arabs was 
a clear firmament and a naked plain. In their nocturnal marches, 
they steered by the guidance of the stars : their names, and order, and 
daily station, were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of the 
Bedouin ; and he was taught by experience to divide in 28 parts, thc- 
zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constellations who refreshed^ 
with salutary rains, the thirst of the desert. The reign of the heavenly 
orbs could not be extended beyond the visible sphere ; and some meta- 
physical powers were necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls 
and the resurrection of bodies : a camel was left to perish on the g^ve 
that he might serve his master in another life ; and the invocation of 
departed spirits implies that they were still endowed with conscious- 
ness and power. I am ignorant,and 1 am careless, of the blind mythology 
of the Barbarians: of the local deities, of the stars, the air, and the 
earth, of their sex or titles, their attributes or subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent warrior, created and changed the 
rites and the object of his fantastic worship ; but the nation, in every 
age, has bowed to the religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. 
The genuine antiquity of the Caaiia ascends beyond the Christian 
®ra: in describing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian Dio- 
dorus' has remarked, between the Thamudites and the Sabxans, a 
famous temple, whose superior sanctity was' revered by aU the Arabi- 
ans : the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the Turk- 
ish emperor, was first offered by a pious king of the Homerites, who 
reigned 700 years before the time of Mahomet’ A tent or a cavern 
miglit suffice for liic worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone 
and clav has been erected in its place ; and the art and power of the 
monarens of the East have been confined to the sim^icity of the 
original model.* A spacious portico incloses the quadnmglc of the 
Caaba ; ■ a square chapel, 24 cubits long, 23 broad, and 27 high ; a door 
and a window admit the light ; the double roof is supported by tliree 
pillars of wood ; a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and 
the well 21cmzem is protected by a dome from accidental pollution. 
The tribe of Koreish, by fraud or force, had acouired the custody of 
the Caaba : the sacerdotal office devolv^ through four lineal descents 
to the grandfather of Mahomet ; ani the family of the Hashcmilcs, ' 
from whence he sprung, was the lASST respectable and sacred in the 

' I-poir ayiwTaToi^ tdfiuTai vro irairrmv Apa/9ov 8 

rDiinlttf. Slcxtl I 1 . ui. p. an.y Tbo characEsr and poaiuon are ao cormedy appoaite, that I 
n'n iiii*pri>ed hou' ihit cunouit pa&)aa;;« hhoutj have been read without notice or applicatton. 
Vet Uus famoui temple h.\d been overlooked by Afathacides I'de Mari Kiibro, p. 58. Hud* 
wn. i.’, whom Diodoru* c^ies in the rest of the description. Was the Sictiiaa more know* 
ing iSaii (he Eg^’plianf Or was the CaaKt bsiik benveen the years of Rome and 746# 
the (Utc> of ihcir respective hielofiek 7 (Dodwetk Di&sert. i. Huclsoo» p. ja. febne. oibl* 
Cncc II. p. 7^0.). 

* Porork, S^c- 1). 60. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, from his birth to rt9» 
years, befttru t.ie Cnnstian an. l*ha veil or curum^ which is now of silk and goldi was so 
more than a piece of ^yptian linen (Abulfeda, tn Vtu Mohammed, c. 6. p. X4.). 

^ The orietnil pUa o 7 tlie ^nha (which ts ecrvilely copted in Sale. Uni\xr. Hist. &c.) was 
a Turkish draught, which Rclind ,de Rclie. Moham. p. iivl has corrected and explained 

Avun •!.. V.... ...T.w _ I.V.- .i._ .1 ' r. t j -r »..i. 
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Eyes of their country.’ The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights of 
sanctuary ; and, in the last month of each year, the city and the temple 
were crowded with a long train of pilgrims, who presented their vows 
and 'offerings in the house of God. The same rites, which arc now 
accomplished by the faithful Mussulman, were invented and practised 
by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful distance they cast 
away their garments .- seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled the 
Caaba, and kissed the black stone : seven times they visited and 
adored the adjacent mountains : seven times they threw stones into 
the valley of Mina ; and the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present 
hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of their hair 
and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe cither found or intro- 
duced in the Caaba their domestic worship ; the temple was adorned, 
or defiled, with 360 idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most 
conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red :^ate, holding in his hand 
seven arrows, without heads or feathers, the instruments and symbols 
of profane divination. But this statue was a monument of Syrian 
arts : the devotion of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a 
tablet ; and the rocks of the desert were hewn into gods or altars, in 
imitation of the black stone’ of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with 
the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru, the use of 
sacrifice has univers.ally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his 
gratitude, or fear, by destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, 
the dearest and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man^ is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a public cadamity: the altars of 
Fhcenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with 
human gore : the cruel practice was long presen ed among the Arabs ; 
in the third century, a boy was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the 
I>umatians and a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince 
oi the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian.^ A 
parent who drags his son to tiie altar, exJiibits the most painful and 
sublime effort of fanaticism : the deed, or the intention, was sanctified 
by the example of saints and heroes ; and the father of Mahomet 
himself was devoted by a rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the 


* Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba a.d. ajo; but 
story is differently told by Jamuibi (Gammer, Vie de Mahom. i. 65.) anti by Aboffeda (in Vtt. 
Mobam. c. 6. p. 23.). 

• In the second century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the u-orship of a stone— 
AoajStoi 9t^ov9i fxt¥, ovTiva dc ovk o<o<i, to d« ayaXfia tiicy ; Xilfor nv Ttr^ymifot 

• (dissert. viiL i. 143 . ed. Keiske) ; and the reproach is funously re-echoed by the Christiana 
(Oemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40. Amobius contra Gentes, i. vt. S46.). Yet these stonea 
were no other than the ffaiTvXa of S^Tia and Greece, so renoimed in sacred and profone an- 
tiquity (Euseb Prasp. Evangel. I. i. 37. Marshal^ Cnnon. Chrun. p. 34.). 

. ^ The two horrid suMecu of and Hai^oOuvia, are accurately discussed by 

the learned Sir John hlarshjm (Canon. Cbron. p. 76—78. 301—304.). Sanchoillatbo derives 
the Phceoician sacrihces from the example of Chronus ; but we are ignorant whether Chxoous 
lived before or after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

♦ JLqt' trot tKaiTToyiraiiu ttiuav, u Ibe reproach of PorpJu'ry; but he Jthewise im- 
|mtr& to the Roman the same barbarous custom, which, a.u.c. ^5?, had been hnally abol- 
ished. Dunueiha, Dauxnat al Gendal, is noticed by Piuleoiy (Tabul. p. 37, Axstbua, p< 

and Abulfcda (p. 57.} ; and may be found in d’A^v. maps^ in the niid-deiert betirm 
Caail»r and Tadmor. 

6 Procop. (de Bell Pert. 1. 1 . c. aS.), Evag. (L vi. c. ai,}, and Pocodc (Spaa. I6.V 
Una the human sacrifices of the Arabs in the vitb century. The danfV and moiqa Ok >M» 
dsUah, is r tradition rather tVan a fact (^gnier da MlneiB. L It ). 
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Muivaknt of ait hundred camels. In the time of ignoiance, the Arabs, 
liltt the Jews and E^ptiaos, abstained from the taste of saine’s flesh t' 
they circumcised' tneir children at the age of pubet^ ; the same cuv 
toms, without the censure or the precept of the Koran, have been 
silently transmitted to their postenty and prosel;^a It has been 
sagaciously conjectured, that the artful legidator indulged the stub- 
born prejudices of his countrymen. It is more simple to believe t^t 
he adhered to the habits and opinions of his youth, without foreseeing 
that a practice congenial to the climate of Mecca, might become use- 
less or inconvenient on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the storms 
of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to the happy 
land where they might profess what they thought, and practise umat 
they professed. The religions of the Sabians and Magians, of the 
Jews and Christians, were disseminated from the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sabianism was diffused over 
Asia by the science of the Chaldeans^ and the arms of the Assyrians. 
From the observations of 2000 years, the priests and astronomers of 
Babylon ■* deduced the eternal laws of nature and providence. They 
adored the seven gods or angels who directed the course of the seven 
planets, and shed their irresistible influence on the earth. The attri- 
butes of the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the northern and southern hemisphere, 
were represented by images and talismans; the seven days of the 
week were dedicated to their respective deities ; the Sabians prayed 
thrice each day ; and the temple of the moon at Haran was tae term 
of their pilgnnuge.’ But the flexible genius of their faith was always 
ready either to teach or to learn : in the tradition of the creation, the 
deluge, and the piatriarchs, they held a singular agreement with their 
Jewish captives; they appealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, 
and Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the gospel has transformed the 
»ast remnant of the Polytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the 
territory of Bassora,® The altars of Babylon were overturned by the 


' cantbus SoUuu* (Polyhlsioi. c \ who copied PUny 0 * c. 

68 I in the ktranse »uppositioD, thi( hogs cannot Lve ta Araoia. The Eg^-ptUns vrere acM- 
ated by a natural ana auperstiooua horror for that ufideaa beast (MarshLs. CaPOQ. P> aos^. 
ihe oid Arabuni hkowiso K^^ctiaed, the rtfe of abliUioa (Herodot. L i. c. 6^. 

which IS sanco&ed by tho (Rcmd, p. &c. Chari^. or mher the 

/aAof ShswAbhas»iv.7i.). 

^ Hic Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject ; yet they hold circumcision neces* 
sary to salvation, and evea pretead chat MahoiSket waa nuraculoiu^ bora sritWiia teaaltiii 
(P^ock, Spec 319. Sale’s Prclira. D»*. p. 106.X 

^ X>todor. Skut ft. h is. t4a,) kaa cast on tbmr idifion thacuncmabatao^TiciaS ^a&eaof 
• Greek. Their astronomy would be Car more vahiaUa: they had looked tarou^b Uie tetoa* 
of rauoa, aiacn tKey catdd doobt whether the aaa waea 10 the mtnber of the pUaets or 
of the flx^ Kara. 

* StmpUciua (who quoMi PoiTbyrr)» da Coclo. L 8. can. shd. p. 103. hu. rl. apud Mar- 
sham, Otnon, Cnron. p. 474, who deuMa the fact, oacawa it is advam to his syatams. Tht 
eerhoMt date of Che Chaldean observadooe is the ymrwwy^ btfora Chnst. After the ctw qa e dt 
of DabylM by Alexander, they ware communiented, at m raouaat of Aristotle to the astro- 

Hioparehus. WKai a nKMAeoc in the anaale of e cu nee ! 

* rocock (Spoe. p. tjl.), Hotimger {Hwc. Orient, p. Kyde (de Rotif. V#t. 

P- te4'|. aHentelot (ondi, p. fe$ 1, and Sale iFrehm. Dw p rather excite tJtati 

One curioehy ; and the last of cbm wnian caafouiMU Saoiaaism with the primitive 
of the Arahe. 

* 0 Anvilla ( 1 ‘Kuphrate da le Tigra P. Mf.) will fix position of these atibigUQUS 

Uhri^uaiu; Asseounnas (BIbl. Orient iv. pay expUm their tenets. But it is a sUppipry 
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Magians ; but the injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the sword 
of Alexander; Persia groaned above 500 years under a foreign yoke; 
and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the conlamon of 
idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the freedom of the desert.' 
Seven hundred years before the death of Mahomet, the Jews were 
settled in Arabia ; and a far greater multitude was expelled from the 
holy land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles 
aspired to liberty and power : they erected synagogues in the cities 
and castles in the wilderness, and their Gentile converts were con- 
founded with the children of Israel, whom they resembled in the out- 
ward mark of circumcision. The Christian missionaries were still 
more active and successful : the Catholics asserted their universal 
reign; the sects whom they oppnssed successively retired be);ond the 
limits of the Roman empire ; the Marcionites and the Manichxans 
dispersed their phantustic opinions and apocryphal gospels ; the 
churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gassan, were 
instructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops.’ 
The liberty of choice was presented to the tribes: each Arab was free 
to elect or to compose his private religion ; and the rude superstition 
of his house was mingled with the sublime theology of saints and 
philosophers. A fundamental article of faith was inculcated by the 
consent of the learned strangers ; the existence of one supreme God, 
who is e.xaltcd above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has 
often revealed himself to mankind by the ministry of lus angels and 
prophets, and whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable 
miracles, the order of nature. The most rational of the Arabs ac- 
knowledged his power, though they neglected his worship;’ and it was 
habit rather than conviction that still atuched them to the relics of 
idolatry. The jews and Christians were the people of the book; the 
'Bible was already translated into the Arabic language,* and the 
volume of the Old Testament was accepted by the concord of these im- 
placable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, the Arab? 
were pleased to discover the fathers of their nation. They applauded 
the birth and promises of Ishmacl; revered the faith .and virtue oi 
Abraham ; traced his pedigree and their own to tiic creation of the 
first man, and imbibed with equal credulity, the prodigies of the holy 
•text, .ind the dreams and tr.id,tion5 of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet (A.D. 36<>— 609) is an un- 

txOr M aioeruio the cmd of u Ignoraot a£raid aad Mhjiined to dUdoiO ihdr iccRt 

mditiunh. 

' i'he Maffi were fixed in the province of Bahrein (CagnicTi Vie do Mahon, ul 114.), u 4 
nlnj^ied With the old Arabians |Poc<x;k, Spec. p. 146.;. 

* /'he state of the Jew* and Chn»cuui» in Arabia is deacnbed bv Pocock from AureiUni, 
Ike. (Spec. p. 60. 134. &C.). Hotiiogcr ,Ht»t. Orient, p. aia. i, d nerbelot 3 ibl. Onoot. P* 
47^}, baat^e (HisL dea jutfs. vxl 185. vm. afio.). and Saie (Prelim. Dia. p. «a. yy fiec.). 

* In their offeringt it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit of the idol. M( ft noie 
potent, but a more tmuUe patron Pooock, Spec. p. 108.) 

* Our vensioas now exuut, whether lewub or Quiatlan, appear more reeeut than the 

Konn . but the existence of 1 pnor iranalatioa may be ^rly inferrcKl, s. Frem the perpetual 
pmetke of the Synagogue, of expounding the Heww UsMon by a paraphraae in tne vulgar 
tongue of the country, a From the anally of the Armeaun. Pertiaa, ^thiopic veruniMW 
exprckJy quoted by the fathers of the cc&uinr, who aaaen that Senpeurea were 
^r.tsfclated iaU}a//theBArl\nc languages (Waiton, rra/cg. ad Biblia Polygloc. pi 54. 
^ton.^ui. CriiKiue du et du N* TofiMoeiK, I p. ilo, ili. n " 
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sMIful calumny of the Christians,' who exalt instead of degrading the 
merit of their adversary. His descent from Ishmael was a national 
privilege or fable ; but if the first steps of the pedigree ’ are dark and 
doubtful, he could produce many generations of pure and genuine 
nobility : he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and the family of Ha- 
shem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the 
hereditary guardians of the Caaba. The grandfather of Mahomet was 
Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, 
who relieved the distress of famine with the supplies of commerce. 
Mecca, which had been fed by the liberality of the father, was saved 
by the courage of the son. The kingdom of Vemen was subject to the 
Christian princes of Abyssinia : their vassal Abrahah was provoked by 
an insult to avenge the honour of the cross ; and the holy city was in- 
vested by a train of elephants and an army of .\fricans. A treaty was 
proposed ; and in the first audience, the grandfather of Mahomet de- 
manded the restitution of his cattle. “And why,” said Abrahah, 
“do you not rather implore my clemency in favour of your temple, 
“which 1 have threatened to destroy?” “ Uecausc," replied the in- 
trepid chief, “ the cattle is my own : the Caaba belongs to the gods, 
“ and ihty will defend their house from injury and sacrilege.” The 
Mfant of provisions, or the valour of the Koreish, compelled the Abys- 
sinians to a disgraceful retreat ; their discomfiture has been adorned 
with a miraculous flight of birds, who showered do«-n stones on the 
heads of the infidels ; aitd the deliverance was long commemorated by 
the a:ra of the cicphant.J The glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned 
with domestic h.''ppiness, his life was prolonged to the age of one hun- 
dred and ten years, and he became the father of six daughters and 
thirteen sons. His best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful and 
modest of the Arabian youth. Mahomet, or more properly Moham- 
med, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, of the noble race of th* 
Zahrites, was born at .Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian, 
and two months after the defeat of the Ab)’ssinians,* whose victory 
would have introduced into the Caaba the religion of tlie Christians. 

* Id eo conveniunt omnes, mX pleb«io rUiqo^ «encr^ PTtum, &c. (Hoiimctr, HWt. Onent. 

p. 136.). Yet 7 'heophducc. the mu!>t aiictcni vf the Greeks, and the ftihcT of mmy a lie, coo* 
lM«aithat Mahuoiet \va»of theraceof Uhinacl.eii flirts ytiriKmTUTrf^ Chron. jik 

^ AUilfeda iin Vu Muham c- i, a ? and GajpuervVtede Maltotii p ' dcsoiW th« • 

popuUr and approved gcncalt^y of the prophet At Mccen, 1 uoiild not dupuie its aulhen- 
tKiiy . at l.au^anoe. 1 wiU veoiure to ob^rve, 1 . Tka/ from i<hm’;t.d o Mfihomet, a penodof 
s^'^yenrs^ they reckon 30 instead of 75 ((eoeratione. a. Inat the inodcru Bedotunsarw 1(1101^4 
aai of thor and caraleas of their pciitfrec lVo>3re dc d Arvieux, p too k ^ 

^ ‘l*he teed of init hitlory, or fable it contained m the evth chapter of the Konu) ; and 
G.ij^ier {i'rvfat. ad Vit. Muhain. p 16. s'tc ; hax tniri^Uted the hisiortcal nnmiive of Abu)* 
feda, which may be Uiutcrated from d lierbeloi iBibL UricDL p la \ and Focc*ck (^pec. p. 
^ k Pndeaua (Life of Mahom. p. 4S | calls tt a be of the coioag;* of Mahoiact ; but Sale 
iKoran, p. tot.), who ta half a MusAultnan, attack^ the inconustent faith of the Doctor for 
behaving the miraclm of the Delphic Apollo. Maracci lAlcuran. i. part u. 14 it 
atcTibcs the miracle to the dcvxl, and exlon.s from the Maiu>iivet.ui< the cuufe^don* that Gm 
V foutd not hfi^e defended again.'it the Chriutana the idols of the Caatia. 

* The safest leras of Abulfcda in Vu. c L p- 0 of Alexander, or the Gr«k«, 893,01 

Bocht Kaacr, or Nabonaaacr, 1316, equally Uad us to the yeor Ihe oUi An' 

caieodar in too darli and uncertain to support the Rencdictues Art oe verifier Ics Date*, p, 
IS-), who from the day of the moniJi and week deduce a nt-w mode t»f calcuUiHn, ar.J remove 
the tniih irf Mahomet lo the vear of Chn<t J70, the loik vf \i»vrml)cr Vet ihi'- date woidd 
agree witn the yea/ of the Greeks, whicn »» M)r«ii!netl t»> hi nacm Hi'i. S»rgc«:n p. 5.) 
and AOulptiaraaiM'i 'Jlymott p 101. and Errat;* Foc*»tl’a xerwon while we refute mu 
chronoloifv. it n poiKihIc ihai the i!liiern'e terohet j<norai.i i»f h»i own age. 
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In his early infancy, he was deprived of his father, his mother, and h!s 
grandfather: his uncles were strong and numerous; and in the 
division of the inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to five 
camels and an /^ithiopian maid-servant. At home and abroad, ift peace 
and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was the raide 
and guardian of his youth ; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into 
the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon re- 
warded his fidehty with the gift of her hand and fortune. The marriage 
contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual love of 
Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the most accomplisticd of the 
tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowTy of tw'elvc ounces of gold and 
twenty camels, which was supplied bythe liberality of his uncle.* Bythis 
alliance, the son of Abdallah was restored to the station of his ances- 
tors; and the judicious matron was content with his domestic virtues 
till, in the fortieth year of his age,’ he assumed the title of a prophet, 
and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet’ was dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which is sel- 
dom despised, except by those to whom it has been refused. Before 
he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the afl'cetions of a public or 
private audience. They applauded his commanding presence, his ma- 
jestic aspect, his jpiercing eye, his gracious smile, nis flowing beard, 
his countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and his ges- 
tures that enforced each expression of the tongue. In the familiar of- 
fices of life he scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious 
politeness of his country: his respectful attention to the rich and 
powerful was dignified by his condescension and affability to the poor- 
est citizens of Mecca; the frankness of his manner concealed the arti- 
fice of his views ; and the habits of courtesy were imputed to per- 
sonal friendsliip or universal benevolence. His memory was capacious 
and retentive, his wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his 
judpnent clear, rapid, and decisive. He possessed the courage both 
of thought and action ; and, although his designs might gradually ex- 
pand with his success, the first idea which he entertained of his 
divine mission bears the stamp of an original and superior genius. 
The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest race, in 
the use of the purest dialect of Arabia ; and the fluency of his speech 
was corrected and enhanced by the practice of discreet and sea- 
sonable silence. Witli these powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an 


I copy the honourable te^tmorry of AUu Taleb to hii family ant! nephew. Laua Dei, qui 
not a stirpe Abrahanii et fiemine letnaelia conatituit. et nobis rezioncm fiacratn dedit, ct not 
juuicct homintbus statuic. Porro Mohurnnved fitiua AbdoDahi riepotM mei 
wm seguo librabitur c Koratfttiidift^uisptaifi cuinonpneponderaiurub eat, lK>mUlc et excel* 
sentia, ct intellectd et elorUl, ct acumine eui opum mops fuerit (ci certe opes umbra tranMOi 
sunt ct dcposiiuin quod reddi debet}, desiderto Cbedijflc filis Chowailcdi tcnctur, et Ule vicis* 
sim quieqaid outem dotis vice pecientis, ego ta me eiMchiiuD (Poceck. Specim. e eep* 

timi parte hbri Ebn Hamduni). \ r 

'I’be private Ijlb of Mahomet, from bit birth to his iniaaion, is preserved by AbuUede (iP 
Vit. c. 3— 7.), and^ihe Arabian writers cd” feouiae or apocryi^] note, who are alkged ty 
**3*4?^*^ Maracciri lo.band G^nier(Vie dc Mahom. i.p. o?.}* 

j Gagnier, Vie do Mabom. iii. e7«. ; beat iraditlOM ol the 

penon andcotive^lion of the prophet arc derived from Ayesha, AU and Abu Hormira (G«- 
Silei Ackley s Hrtt. m the baracess, H. tumamed the £iUi«r ef a car. ww 

died in the year 59 of the Hegira, 
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ffliterate Barbarian : his youth had never been instructed in the arts of 
reading and writing;* the common ignorance exempted him from 
shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, 
and deprived of those faithful mirrors, which reflect to our mind the 
minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was 
open to his view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the political 
and philosophical observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
traveller.’' He compares the nations and the religions of the earth; 
discovers the weakness of the Persian and Roman monarchies ; be- 
holds, with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the times ; and re- 
solves to unite, under one God and one king, the invincible spirit and 
primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, 
that instead of visiting the courts, the camps, the temples of the Last, 
the two journeys of Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of 
Bostra and Damascus ; that he was only thirteen years of age when he 
accompanied the caravan of his uncle, and that his duty compielled him 
to return as soon as he h.id disposed of the merchandise of Cadijah. 
In these hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of genius might dis- 
cern some objects invisible to his grosser companions ; some seeds of 
knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but his ignorance of the 
Syriac language must have checked his curiosity ; and 1 cannot per- 
ceive in the life or writings of Mahomet, that his prospect was far 
extended beyond the limits of the Arabian world. From every region 
of that solitary’ world, the iiilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled, 
by the calls of devotion and commerce : in the free concourse of mul- 
titudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study the political 
state and character of the tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews 
and Christians. Some useful strangers might be tempted, or forced, 
to implore the rights of hospitality ; and the enemies of Mahomet have 
named the Jew, the Persian, and the S)Tian monk, whom they accuse 
of lending their secret aid to the composition of the Koran. ^ Convers- 
ation enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school of genius; 
and the iinifonnity of a work denotes the Imnd of a single artisL From 
his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious contemplation : 

' T}tobe who IkUo'c (hat Mahomet couM read or write, are incapable readiog what ia 
written, with another ]>cn, in tho Surats, or chapters of the Koran vii. xxix. xcvi. TheSa 
textft. and the tradition of the S<n\na, arc admitted without doubt, by Abulfeda (Vii. c. viL), 
Cutfitter (Xor ad AbiiU'ed. p. 15 h Pocock (Specim. p. tsi.), Keland (de Rehg. Moham. ^ 
, anvl irrcliiii l)i>. p 42 ). Mr. Whttc. almost alone, denie-i the i^orance, to ac- 
(.live the imi>osturc, of the prophet. His ars^iimenU arc far from satisfactoo'* '2'wo short 
ir.idin; journeys to the fairs of Syiu, were surely not stinictcnt to infuse a science so ran 
iHnong the citizens of Mecca : il was not in the cool deliberate act of a treaty that MahcHOet 
woula have dropt the mask ; nor can any conclurioa ba drawu from (he words of d.isftase and 
deltnum. ^ The UUftxd youth, before be aspired to the prophetic character, must have oftta 
exercised in private life, (he arts of icadiui; and nritini;. and his first couverts of hts owa 
family would have b<*cu the firNt to detect aud upbtaid his scandalous hypocrisy (White's Scr* 
mon', p. aot. Koics, p. xsxvi — xxxviu.). 

* BoulamvilUert (Vie do Mahom. p. ao9-;-oa8.) leads his Arabian Mpil, like ihcTekmachos 
of Feivelon, or the Cj-rut of Ramsay. His journey to the court of Persia is probably a fit> 
j^n ; nor can I trace the origin of hi* exclamation, **I.es Crecs soni pourtant des hommes.” 
Tile two Syrian Journeys are exprccscd by almost all the Arabian writers, both Mahom^au 
and ChriRtians (u^jnicr ad AbullM. p. so ). 

^ 1 am not at letaure to pursue the fables or conjecture*v which name the straa^rs a ccm a 4 
or suspected by the irifidrU of Mecca (Korau, c 46. p. saj. c. 35. p. wuh ^c's Sii* 
marki. Prideaux’s life of Mahom. p. t»— «7. Cajnicr, Not. ad Abulfca. p. si. ^ HUtr* 
a^, H. Even Pridaau.x has odm^ that th« trausactloQ must hava p««o aai 

the VMM lay la the btart of Aimbis. 
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each year, during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from tlic world 
and from the arms of Cadijah : in the cave of Hera, three miles from 
Mecca,’ hfe consulted the spirit <rf fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode 
is not in the heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith 
which, under the name of Islam, he preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary fiction, That 
THERE IS ONLY ONE GOD, AND THAT MAHOMET IS THE APOSTLE 
OF God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that while the learned na 
tions of antiquity were deluded by the fables of polytheism, their sim 
pie ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge and woi ship of the 
true God. The moral attributes of Jehovah may not easily be recon- 
ciled with the stand.ird of human virtue : his metaphysic^ qualities 
are darkly expressed; but each p.ige of the Pentateuch and the Pro- 
phets is an evidence of his power: the unity of his name is inscribed 
on the first table of the law ; and his sanctuary was never defiled by any 
visible image of the invisible essence. After the ruin of the temple, 
the faith of the Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened, by the 
spiritual devotion of the synagogue; and the authority of Mahomet 
will not justify his perpetual reproach, that the Jews of Mecca or 
Medina adored Ezra as the son of God.’ But the children of Israel had 
ceased to be a people ; and the religions of the world were guilty, at 
least in the eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or com- 
panions, to the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the 
crime is manifest and audacious : the Sabians are poorly excused by 
the pre-eminence of the first planet, or intelligence in their celestial 
hierarchy ; and in the Magian system the ccnihct of the two principles 
betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians of the 
seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism ; 
their public and private vows were addressed to the relics and unages 
that disgraced the temples of the East : the throne of the Almighty 
was darkened by a cloud of martyTS, and saints, and angels, the objects 
of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics, who tlourished in 
the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the name and 
honours of a goddess.’ The mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 
to contradict the principle of the divine unity. In their obvious 
sense, they introduce three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus 
into the substance of the son of God ; ‘ an orthodox commentary will 

* AbrilfedR, Vit. c. 7. p. 15. Gagnler, i. 133, The Mtuation of mount Hera i*; remaTked by 
Abulfeda (Geog. Arao. p. 4.). Yet Mahomet had never rend of the cave of Eccna. \ibi ntx> 
turns Numn coostitucbat amicx, of the Idsan mount, where Minos conversed witli Jove. 

^ Koran, c 9. p. 153. AJ JJcidawi, nnd the other commentator* quoted by Sale, aobere to 
the charge ; but I do not understand chat it is coloiu'cd by the most obscure or absurd tradi- 
tion of the Talmudists. 

3 Hottinger, Hist. Orient p. 935. The Collyridian heresy was carried from Thrace to 
Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the KoWvpte, or cake, which they 
offered to the goddess. I'his example, that of Keryllus bishop of Ikistra (Ktiseb. Hiit. I^lea. 
1 . vi. c. 33.}, and several others, may excuse the reproach, Arabia hstrescWQ fciax. 

The three gods in the Koran (c 4. p. 6j. c. 5. p. oa.) arc obviously directed again.sC ouf 
Catholic mystciy: but the Arabic commentators unt^erstand them of the Father, the .Stm, 
and the Virgin Mary, an heretical 1‘nnity, maintained, u» it is said, by some Barb^un^ at 
the council of Nice (Eutych. Annal. i 440 ). But the existence of the MarionUn u denied 
by the candid Beausobre (Hist, de Mautcheisme. I ^33.} : and he derives the mistake froia 
the word Rouah^ the Holy Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the feminicM genda^ 
and is figuratively styled the mother of Chrisr in the Gospel oi the Naaaraoes. 
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satisfy only a bclievinjj mind: intemperate curiosity and zeal had tom 
the veil of the sanctuary ; and each of the Oriental sects was eager to 
confess that all, except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry 
and polytheism. The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or am- 
biguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of God. 
The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars 
and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, 
that whatever is bom must die, that whatever is corruptible must de- 
cay and perish.' In the author of the universe, his rational enthusiasm 
confessed and adored an infinite and eternal being, without form or 
place, without issue or similitude, present to our most secret thoughts, 
existing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriving from himself 
alt moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime truths, thus an- 
nounced in the language of the prophet," arc firmly held by his disci- 
ples, and defined with metaphysical precision by the interpreters of 
the Koran. A philosophic theist might subscribe the popular creed of 
the Mahometans : ’ a creed too sublime perhaps for our present facul- 
ties. What object remains for the fancy, or even the understanding, 
when we have abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time 
and space, of motion and matter, of sensation and reflection ? The 
first principle of reason and revelation was confirmed by the voice of 
Mahomet : his proselytes, from India to Morocco, are distinguished by 
the name of Unitarians ; and the danger of idolatr)' has been prevent- 
ed by the interdiction of images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and 
absolute predestination is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; and 
they struggle with the common difficulties, henv to reconcile the pre- 
science of God with the freedom .and responsibility of man ; how to ex- 
plain the permission of evil under the reign of infinite power and 
infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, and 
his law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of the one 
and the practice of the other, has been the real or pretended aim of 
the propliels of every age ■ the liberality of Mahomet allowed to his 
predecessors the same credit which he claimed for himself ; and the 
chain of inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the pro- 
mulgation of the Koran." During that period, some rays of pro- 
phetic light had been imparted to 124,000 of the elect, discriminate^ 
by their respective measure of virtue and grace; 313 apostles were 
sent with a special commission to recall their country from idolatry an^ 
vice; 104 volumes have been dictated by the holy spirit ; and six le- 
gislators of transcendant brigtUncss have announced to mankind the 
SIX successive revelations of various rites, but of one immutable rdi- 

* train of thought is philo>op{iic.iiiv cxei'»plifie<! in the character of Abraham, who op* 
pascit m Chalda^t the first inlroductton of idolatry (Koran, c. 6. p to6 d'Herbelot, BibtM 
Uilent p. !3 

Koran, chap, il (p. ja', 57. (p 437-). 5B. (p. 441.) which proclaim th« ot&oipoience of th« 
Creator. 

Ihe most orthodox creeds are tran«;latc<l by Pocock {Spec, p, 274, a84— epa.), Ockley 
(Hist, of the Saracens, ii. Rebind dc RehC' hf'ihiin. I. 1. p. 7-^x3 and Chardia 

(Voy. en Perae, iv. 4*-98.). The ^rcai truth that Ood is vi'iinout similitude, is foolishly criti" 
ctsed bv Maracci (Alcoran, i. part id. 87.), bcc.«u<ic he made man after his own image. 

4 Refand, d* Ralig. Moham. 1 . i. >9—47. Sale’s Prelim. Dis. p. 73^76- Voy. da ChoiN 
din, iv. 88—37. and 37—47. for the l^rsian addition, ** Alt is the vicar Ood^*' Yet 
precise number of prophets U not an mrtkle of faith. 
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gion. The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Christ, and Mahomet, rise in just gradation above each other ; but 
whosoever hates or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered with 
the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs were extant only in 
the apocryphal copies of the Greeks and Syrians:' the conduct of 
Adam had not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of his children 
the seven precepts of Noah were observed by an inferior and im- 
perfect class of the proselytes of the synagogue ; ' and the memory of 
Abraham was obscurely revered by the Sabians in his native land 
of Chaldpea : of the myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived 
and reigned ; and the remnant of the inspired writings was comprised 
in the books of the Old and the New Testament. The miraculous 
story of Moses is consecrated and embellished in the Koran and the 
captive Jews enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on 
the nations whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Chris- 
tianity, the Mahomet.ms are taught by the prophet to entertain an 
high and mysterious reverence.'* “Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of 
“ Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which he conveyed unto 
“Mary, and a Spirit proceeding fiom him: honourable in this world, 
“ and in the world to come ; and one of those who approach near to 
“the presence of God.”^ The wonders of the genuine and apocry- 
phal gospels* are profusely heaped on his hccid; and the Latin church 
has not disdained to borrow from the Koran the immaculate concep- 
tion’ of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was a imre mortal; and, at 
the day of judgment, Ins testimony will sen e to condemn both the 
Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and the Christians, who adore him 
as the Son of God. The malice of his enemies aspersed his reputa- 
tion, and conspired against his life; but their intention only was 
guilty, a phantom or criminal vas substituted on the cross, and the 
innocent saint was tnmsl.itcd to the seventh heaven.® During 600 
years the gospel was the way of truth and salvation ; but tlie Chris- 

* For the apocrj’phal books of AH.om, see Fabricius, Codex Pscndcpiirrophns V. T p. 97— 

; of Scih, p, 154 — 157 , ftf Kfioch, p i6<> — 219 ih't fbc book of Kiioch is consecratci^ 

In some nieasiiie, by the qtjot itum of the apostle St Jude , and a lung legeudary fragment i« 
alleged by Syncc’lus and Scnligcr. 

* The seven precq>is of Ncah are explained by bfar-ham (Canon. Qiron. p. i$4-~i8o.), 
who adopts, on ibj> occasion, t)w* kanuiig and cre*lulity of .ScUlen. 

5 Tlie articles of Aii'ani, A'cnJi, Ahranam, Afosrs, Sre , in the r»)l>Iiof of d’lferbclot, ore 
gailv bedecked with the ftncifiil legends of the Mahon. ctans, who liavc built on the grouikl* 
V-ork of Scripture and the 'I almud. 

^ * Koran, c. 7. p. 12S, &c. c. 10. p. 773. &c. D’Herbclot, p. C47, &c. 

5 Koran, c. x p. 40. c. 4 p. 80. D'HcrbcIot, p. Kc 

^ Govpci of St. 1 hornas, or of the Infancy, in the Covlex Apocryphuft N. T. of Fabricius, 
whocollects the various te'.tmictuc^ conrcming «t 'p. 12H— 158 h It was published ju Greek 
by CotcUer, and In Ar.il>!<: bv Sikc, «']io thinks cnir prc'-mi C"pv more rerrnt than Mahomet. 
Yet his quotations agree with ilic original about the spcui h of Christ in litk ctadle, hU hvtng 
birds of clay, &c. c. : p i&B. c. 36. p. io 3 . < . 46 p. 306. Cot^it*ry c. a. p. 160.) 

7 It is darkly hinted m the Koran 'c 3. p 39 ), and more rlcarly explained by tnc traditltMl 
of the Sonnites {Sah:’s Note, and Maracci, it. 117 ) In the xiitb century, the immacitUte con- 
ception was condemned by St. Ikrnard a> a picsunipluoiu nuvclty (Fra Paolo, Jst. del Concii. 
di Trento. 1 . u.). 

B JCoron, c. 3. v. 53 and c. 4 v. 756. of kfanicci'a edition. Detis en prestnntiHMmitxdoloM 
agcntiiim (an odd praise) . . . nee crucifixemnt cum, ted objecta nt eis atmtlitudo t IM 

eKorcssion that may suit with the system of the Poectes; but ibe commettUtora bell«^ 
(Maracci, Ii. 113— 115. 173. Sale, p. 43, 43. 79.}, that imothcr mao, a friend or aa «Q4sny, 
was cruclBcd^Vn the ukaness of Jesus ; a fable which they bad read tn the Oospel of St. 
fiahas, and which had been &uncd as early os the timo ^ treoMS, by *ocn« SbiofUte l m » 
tics (Beau&obre^ Hut. du Manich, u, 35. Mosheim de Keb. Christ, p. 353.}. 
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tfans insensibly forgot both the laws and the example of their founder; 
and Mahomet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, 
as well as the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred 
text.’ The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of 
a future prophet, more illustrious than themselves : the evangelic 
promise of the Paraclete, at Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, 
and accomplished in the person, of Mahomet,* the greatest and the 
last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and 
lan^age; the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate without effect 
on the car of a peasant ; yet how minute is the distance of their un- 
derstandings, if It be compared with the contact of an infinite and a 
finite mind, with the word of God expressed by the tongue or the pen 
of a mortal ? The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles 
and evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible with the exercise 
of their reason and memory; and the diversity of their genius is 
strongly m.arked in the style and composition of the books of the Old 
and New Testament. But Mahomet was content with a character, 
more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor : the substance of 
the Koran,’ according to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and 
eternal; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a 
pen of light on the table of his everlasting decrees. A paper copy in 
a volume of silk and gems, was brought down to the lowest heaven by 
the angel Gabriel, who, under the Jewish economy, had indeed been 
dispatched on the most important errands ; and this trusty messenger 
successively revealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. 
Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will, the 
fragments of the Koiin were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; 
each revelation is suited to the emergencies of his jxilicy or passion ; 
and all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, that any text 
of Scripture is abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. The 
word of God, and of the apostle, was diligently recorded by his disciples 
on palm-leaves and the shoulder -bones of mutton ; and the pages, 
without order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in the 
custody of one of his wives. Two years after the death of Mahomet, 
the s.icred volume was collected and published by his friend and suc- 
cessor Abubeker ; the work was revised by the caliph Othman, in the 
thirtieth year of the Hegira ; and the various editions of the Koran 
assert the same miraculous privilege of an uniform and incorruptible 
text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the 
truth of his mission on the merit of his book, audaciously challenges 
both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, and 

* Thi^ charge is obsctiretr urnd in the Komn (c. 5. p. 45.) : but neither hfahomet. norhii 
fullciwcr),,^ are aiifficiently vtrseo in languages and criticiaiu to give any weight or colour to 
their suspicionii. Vet the Arians and Nestonaos could relate some stones, and the illitezmte 
ptophet might listen to the bold Assertions of the ManichBana. Ileausobre, i. ayi — 305. 

* Amtnig the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are perverted hy the fraud 
or ignoranoe of the Mutsntmans, they apply to the prophet the promts* of the Paraclete, tsr 
Comforter, which had been already usurped hy the Montanisia and Manichmons (H«mtuoha% 
Hist. Crit du Mantch. L *63, fee.) ; and the easy change of letters, wspnehttroe for erttpw* 
aXt]Tot, nlTords iho etymology of the name of Mohammed IMaraco, i part i. Jsh-aS,), 

’ For tht Koran, see d'HaiMal, p. tf— ^ Maracci, i, in Vit, Moham. p. 4}. Sale 
rrelim. I>ia. p. 56—70, 
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presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable 
performance/ This ailment is most powerfully addressed to a 
devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to faith and rapture, whose 
ear is delighted by the music of sounds, and whose ignorance is inca- 
pable of comparing the productions of human genius.* The harmony 
and copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, the European in- 
fidel : he will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody 
of fable, and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a senti- 
ment or an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes 
lost in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian 
missionary ; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity 
of the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country 
and in the same language.^ If the composition of the Koran exceed 
the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe 
the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In all reli- 
gions, the life of the founder supplies the silence of his written revela- 
tion : the sayings of Mahomet were so many lessons of truth ; his 
actions so many examples of virtue ; and the public and private me- 
morials were preserved by his wives and companions. At the end of 
joo years, the Soiiita or oral law was fixed and consecrated by the 
labours of A 1 Bochari, who discriminated 7275 genuine traditions, 
from a mass of 300,000 reports, of a more doubtful or spurious charac- 
ter. Each day the pious author prayed in the temple of Mecca, and 
performed his ablutions with the water of Zemzem : the pages were 
successively deposited on the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the apostle; 
and the work has been approved by the four orthodox sects of the Son- 
nites.* 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of Jesus, had 
been confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mahomet was re- 
peatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce 
a similar evidence of his divine legation ; to call down from heaven 
the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the 
desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often 
as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he involves himself 
in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal 
proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself behind the providence of 
God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would depreciate the 
merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the modest or 
angry tone of his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation ; and 
these passages of scandal establish, beyond suspicion, the integrity of 
the Koran.^ The votaries of Mahomet are more assured than turn- 

• tCoran. c. 17. v. 89. Sale, p. *36. Marvcci. p. 410. 

” Yet a sect of Arabinns persuaded, that it might b« Of sttrpattod bv an 

human pen (Pocock, Spec p ?ai, &c,/ ; and Moracci vthe polcinic.is too hard for the trauulaior) 
dendes the rhyming affectation of the must applauded pTtsngc part u. 

^ Colloquia ^whether real or fabulous; m media Arabia atque ab Arabtl^A habtta {Lowth* 
de Poe&i Hebra. Pneiect, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv. with his German editor Mtchaeli-s Epimetroa 
zv.). Vet MichaelU (p. 671— >673.) Km detected many Egyptian images, the eleiAantta^ 
papyrus, Kile, crocodde, &c. 'ihe language U ambiguously styted, Arahico^Htbrtt^. The 
retemblance of the xislcr dialects wa.s much more visible tu tAatr chiUhoisd than in tbell 
nuiure age (Michaelis, p. 683. Schuitens, in Praefat. Job). 

^ A 1 died A.H. 324. D’Herbelot, p. aoS. 416. Say, C^gnitr, Not. ad AbulM* 

ft 19 p 33. 

S Koran, c. a. 6. it, 13. 17, PritUaux of Mahom. p. iS.) liat confounded Chn la* 
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•elf of his miraculous g^fts, and their confidence and credulity in- 
cre:^ as they are farther removed from the time and place of hi» 
spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that trees went forth to meet 
him; that he was saluted by stones; that water gushed from his 
fingers; that he fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead; 
that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel complained to him ; that a 
shoulder of mutton informed him of its being poisoned ; and that 
both animate and inanimate nature were equally subject to the apostle 
of God.' His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously described as 
a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, the Bora'c, 
conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem : with 
his companion Gabnel, he successively ascended the seven heavens, 
and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the 
seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he passed 
the veil of unity, approached within trvo bow-shots of the throne, and 
felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder was touched 
by the hand of God. After this familiar though important conversa- 
tion, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, returned 
to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the journey of 
many thousand years.' According to another legend, the apostle 
confounded tn a national assembly the malicious challenge of the 
Koreish. His resistless word split asunder the orb of the moon : the 
obedient planet stooped from her station in the sky, accomplished the 
seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet in the Arabian 
tongue, and suddenly contracting her dimensions, entered at the 
collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt* The vulgar 
are amused with these marvellous tales; but the gravest of the Mus- 
sulman doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge a lati- 
tude of faith or interpretation.* They might speciously allege, that in 
preaching the religion, it was needless to violate the harmony, of 
nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery may be excused from 


postor. ^^amcc^, with • mor« learned apparatui^ haa »hown that the paasa.ires whvh deny his 
arc efoar and poMiivc 'Alcoran, i p-tri ii. which ^*TfP toaaacrt 

ihuoi, are acnbtcucuk and lONtifficicnt p. o— aa.'. 

Spj.am<p Ri.u Arahiire, (h« tcv: of Ahi.^phar*^. pc xf. the notes of Poenck, p. rSjf. 
p ne.’bcrat, nibho. Orten. p. 76. Voy. dc Clvnltn, iv. aoo. Maracci lAlcoran, i. 
nat moct laboriouaiy coUgc&m and confuted the nuracln ptopbecica of Mahocoetf whicbl 
Aixo^Ung to KhTic wntera, amount to throe thmraand. 

The nocturnal gurney i» druumataotialjy n»Uted by Abulfeda rV'it. Moham. e. p. 33l||h 
to ihiUK it a viaiou : by Pndeaux (p. ji— aggravates the abMirdiuea ; 
and by Oagnier (L who decUm.^. fro.o the aeaious A1 ^nnabi, that to d<my thia 

totimoy, ifc 10 dUDclie\'e toe Rorau. Yet the Koran< without nanimg etihcr heaven, or Jen^ 
uicm, or Mecca, has only dropt a fnyiaenoua hint : Laus iili quj iraoktuht ^ervuin suunt ab 
oratorio Harani ad oracoriun remotiaMmum (Korao, c. ij. v, 1. Maracci. ii. 407. ; for Sale's 
^'^l *** ^ more Upentjoua}. A ilender haaik for the at’rial structure of tradition. 


. prophetic uyUt which uses the present or past for the fuiure. Mahomet had sakl: 

y bora at scuaa ««t luaa (Koran, c 54. v. t. in Maraca. ii. 688.1. ITiis Hgure* 

or rherorte has beaa wonvartad hue a fact, which is add to ba atustad by the mo»t respecuhlo 
oye^witAsaaM (Maraeci» h. 690.1. The festival ia uiH celebrated by the Pervuws (Chardia 
•01.) ; end lha Urad is tediously spud out by Geaniar (Vied# Mabom. i. 183.) on the faub, 
as It should ia a m , of the craduloua Al Jaonabs. Vat a Mahometan doctor has arraigned tho 
c^idit of the pnscM wlt»ast ipocock. Spec. p. 187.); the bM iaterpretcre art oontant with 
*|®ple Koran [AJ Bei^wi, apud Hettinger, Hist. Onent L ii. jQa») • and 

Um of AbuIfwU i. of • princ* «iid a philowphw. , 

^Abulpharaj Spec Hi»t. Arab. p. if.; ud Lf latfljGua is jiutificd ia iba BOUs 4 
wcach. p. ttm. fcata ilw mwat iinhnriiko. 
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miracles: and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than 
the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of super- 
stition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven with the 
essence of the Mosaic law : and the spirit of the gospel had evaporated 
in the pageantry of the church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted 
by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the 
Arabians, and the custom of visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. 
But the precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more simple and 
rational piety : prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious duties of a 
Mussulnian ; and he is encouraged to hope, that prayer will carry him 
half way to God, fasting will bring him to the door of his palace, and 
alms will gain him admittance.’ I. According to the tradition of the 
nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his personal conference with the 
Deity, was commanded to impose on his disciples the daily obligation 
of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviation 
of this intolerable burthen ; the number was gradually reduced to five ; 
without any dispensation of business or pleasure, or time or place ; 
the devotion of the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the 
afternoon, in the evening, and at the first watch of the night ; and, in 
the present decay of religious fervour, our travellers arc edified by the 
profound humility and attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanli- 
ness is the key of prayer ; the frequent lustration of the hands, the 
face, and the body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is 
solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and a permission is formally granted 
to supply with sand the scarcity of water. Tlie words and altitudes of 
supplication, as it is performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate 
on the ground, are prescribed by custom or authority, but the prayer 
is poured forth in short and feia’cnt ejaculations ; the measure of zeal 
is not eiihausted by a tedious liturgy; and each Mussulman, for his 
own person, is invested with the cliaracter of a priest. Among the 
theists, who reject the use of images, it has been found necessary to 
restrain the wanderings of the fancy, by directing the eye and the 
thought towards a kebla, or visible point of the liorizon. The prophet 
was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem; 
but he soon returned to a more natural partiality ; and five times ev^ 
-iay the eyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly 
turned to tlie holy temple of Mecca. Yet every spot for the service oif 
■^od is equally pure ; the Mahometans indifferently pray in their 
chamber or in the street. As a distinction from the Jews and Chris- 
tians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the useful institution ol 
public worsliip ; the people is assembled in the mosque and the imaum : 
some respectable elder ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and 
pronounce the sermon. But the Mahometan religion js destitute of 
priesthood or sacrifice; and the independent spirit of fimaticism looses 

' Th« most authentic account of theoe prv^epM, pMgnnwge, prawr, ahai, and iff 

lotions, is extracted from the Persian ana Anbian theoiocians oy anoci (P rod ro m . Mrt tv. 
0^4.) ; Peland (in his excellent treatise de Moham. Utracbit S717, p ; and 

Oardin ^oy. en Pene, iv. 47^t95*)* Maraect it a acottstr ; mit th« fawallert 

<^rdin, had the eyei of a philotopher ; and Reiand, atuokiotti ttodaat, bad tvawad ovar 
the E^t in L*is closet at Utrecht, llte sTth letter ef iWltdNit (Vof. dv Leeut, iL ajM 
describes what he had seM of the reU^on of (be Xorlttt 
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doirn with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of superstitio>|i 
II. The volantary “ penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory ot 
their lives, was odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a 
rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sle^; and firmly 
declared, that he would suffer no monks in his religion.’ Yet he 
instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously recom- 
mended the observance, as a discipline which purifies the soul and 
subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of obedience to the will of 
God and his apostle. During the month of Ramadan, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman abstains from eating, and 
drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; from all nourishment 
that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify his 
senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan coincides 
by turns with the winter cold and the summer heat ; and the patient 
martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must expect 
the close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, pecu- 
liar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by Mahomet 
alone into a positive ancigeneral law;S and a considerable portion of 
the globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that salutary, 
though dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, doubtless, 
infringed by the libertine and eluded by tlic hypocrite ; but the legis- 
lator, by whom they are enacted, cannot surely he accused of alluring 
his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appetites. 111. The 
cliarity of the Mahometans descends to the animal creation ; and the 
Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and indis- 
pensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mahomet, 
perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the pi ecise measure of 
charity : the standard may vary with the degree and nature of poverty, 
as it consists either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or merchan- 
dise ; but the iMussuhnan does not accomplish the law, unless he 
bestows a Until of his revenue ; and if his conscience accuses him of 
fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is enlarged 
to a J/tA.* Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since we are for- 
bid to injure those whom we are bound to assist. A prophet may 
leveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity ; but in bis moral precepts 
he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties of IsLim, at^ 
guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of the .Mussulman 

’ AtahaiMt (Sale'i Karan, tap- ijl) rnpronchei the Christiin* with taVing their prie^* 
»nd nanks for their lord*, beside* God Yet Maracei (Predromus, part Si. fo) excuse* um 
wonhtp, expccialty of the pope, vid tjuabu, inai the Kama itself, the cue of Kbits, ot Sotao, 
who wa« cast from heaven for refusing to adore Ad-am. «• j « » 

* Kona, c. 5. p. 94. ind Sale’s noi^ which refers to the authority of JaUaJodcio and Al 
Beidard* DltenMlot declare^ that Mahomet condemned /<a vit rt/t£yeuu; and that 
fim swarms of dovises, did not appear tUl after the yw 300 of the Hcfira (Bia 

* See prohihitkm (Koran, c. s. p. sS- C. 5- P- ) I th« one in the style of a 

later, (he other is that of a ninatic- TnepuhUcaod private monvts of Mahomet are mTefti- 
Cated by Pirideaiw (Life of Mahom. p. fie— ^4.) : aod Sale (Prelim p. T94 ). 

, ^ The jealousy of Mamcci (Prodrnmus, port it. 33.) prompts him to enumerate Ine mon 
liberal at^ of tn« Catholice of Romo, Fiiteco great hospitiJs arc open to many thousi^ 
tetients and pil^rim&» J500 maidem are annoally portioneo. 56 chanty m foundM 

for both loxeti 130 osamtemitise reMeve the waot* of their Drethrea, «c. ‘ The btti«volea» 
ef X^opdon U still more exteiwRTe : bat 1 am aftaid that much more n to ba aKnaed to imt 
urnuiity, than to the retigioOd of the people. 
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b devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment and the last day. The 
prophet has not presumed to determine the moment of that awful 
catastrophe, though he darkly announces the signs, both in heaven 
and earth, which will precede the universal dissolution, when life shall 
be destroyed, and the order of creation shall be confounded in the 
primitive chaos. At the blast of the tiaimpet, new worlds will start 
inta being; angels, genii, and men, will arise from the dead, and the 
human soul will again be united to the body. The doctrine of the 
resurrection was first entertained by the Egyptians and their 
mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were constructed, to pre- 
serve the ancient mansion of the soul, during a period of 3000 years. 
Hut the attempt is partial and unavailing; and it is with a more 
philosophic spirit that Mahomet relies on the omnipotence of the 
Creator, whose word can reanimate the breathless clay, and collect 
the innumerable atoms, that no longer retain their form or substance.* 
The intermediate state of the soul it is hard to decide ; and those who 
most firmly believe her immaterial nature, are at a loss to understand 
how she can think or act without the agency of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by the final 
judgment of mankind ; and, in his copy of the Magian picture, the 
prophet has too faithfully represented the forms of proceeding, and 
even the slow and successive operations of an earthly tribunal. By 
his intolerant adversaries he is upbraided for e.xtending, even to them- 
selves, the hope of salvation, for asserting the blackest heresy, that 
everj man who believes in God, and accomplishes good works, may 
expect in the last day a favourable sentence. Such rational indifference 
is ill adapted to the character of a fanatic ; nor is it probable that a 
messenger from heaven should depreciate the value and necessity of 
his own revelation. In the idiom of the Koran,’ the belief of God is in- 
separable from that of Mahomet : the good works are those which he 
hi enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the profession of Islam, 
to which all nations and all sects are equally invited. Their spiritual 
blindness, though excused by ignorance and crowned with virtue, will 
be scourged with everlasting torments; and the tears which Mahomet 
shed over the tomb of his mother, for whom he was forbidden to pray, 
display a striking contrast of humanity and enthusiasm.* The doom 
uof the infidels is common ; the measure of their ^ilt and punishment 
is determined by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, by 
,tbe magnitude of the errors which they have entertained : the eternal 
mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and 
the idolaters, are sunk below each other in the abyss ; and the lowest 

* Herodot. (1. ii. e. i>3-l and Martham (Canon. Chroo. p. 4S.]. The Adi|t of the tame 
orriter (p. 25^) is an elaborate sketch of the infema) reffioDS, M they were painted by tb* 
fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity. 

^ The Koran (c. 7 p. 359, &c. : of Sale, p. u. ; of Maracd, p. 97.) reUtot as ingenious 
tniracle, which satisfied the curio^ty, and conmmed the faith, ol Abnbam. 

9 The candid Reiand has demonkuaied. that Mahomet damns all unbelievers (de Relig. 
Moham. ^ laS.) ; that devils will not be fioatly saixd (p. 196.) ; that paradise will not 
consist of tmrporaal dtltfhts (p. 199.) ; and that wometTs souls are immortal (p. 9oy). 

/ A1 Beidawj. apud Sale, Koran, e. 9. p. x6s. The refuial to pray for an unbelieving 
kindred, tsjusdfico, according to Mahomet, by tne duty of • prophet, and the example of 
AUraham^who reprobated his own lather as an eoetny 01 God* Vet AWabaa (he adds^ C. jp 
V. 116. it. 317.) fuusane plus, uiitia 
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hell is reserved for the fiuthless hypocrites who have assumed the mask 
oi icli^ion. After the greater part of mankind has been condemned 
for their opinions, the true believers only will bk judged by their ac- 
tions. The good and evil of each Mussulman will be accurately 
weighed in a real or allegorical balance, and a singular mode of com- 
pensation will be allowed for the payment of injuriM : the aggressor 
will refund an equivalent of his own good actions, for the braeiit of 
the person whom he has wronged ; and if he should be destitute of any 
moral projrerty, the weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate 
share of the demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares of guilt 
or virtue shall preponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and all, 
without distinction, will pass over the sharp and }^rilous bridge of the 
abyss ; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mabome^ will . 
gloriously enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the 
first and mildest of the seven hells. The term of expiation will vary 
from 900 to 7000 years; but the prophet has judiciously promised, 
that all his disciples, whatever may be their sms, shall be saved, Igr 
their own faith and his intercession, from eternal damnation. It is 
not surprising that superstition should act most powerfully on the 
fears of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint Withanore energy 
the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the two simple elt- 
ments of daikness and fire, we create a sensation of pain, which may 
be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea of endless duration. 
But the same idea op"r»tes with an opposite effect on the continuity 
of pleasure ; and too much of our present enjoyments is obtained from 
the relief or the comparison of evil It is natural enough that an 
Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, 
and the rivers, of paradise ; but instead of inspiring the blessed in- 
habitants with a liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation 
and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes 
of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of goid, rich wines, artificial dainties, 
numerous attendants, and the whole train of sensual and costly luxury, 
which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short period of this . 
mortal life. Seventy-two Houris, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be 
created for the use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will 
be prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties will be increased 
an hundr^ fold, to render him worthy of his felicity. Notwithstand- 
ing a vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be open to both sexes;;* 
but Mahomet has not specified the male companions of the femaj* 
elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, 
or disturb their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. 
This image of a carnal paradise has provoked the indignation, perhaps 
the envy, of the monks : they declaim against the impure religion rf 
Mahomet ; and his modest ajMlogists are driven to the poor excuse of 
figures and allegories. But the sounder and more consistent party 
adhere, without shame, to the literal interpretation of the Koran : use- 
less would be the resurrection of the body, unless it were restored to 
the possession and exercise of its worthiest faculties ; and the union 
of sensual and intellectual enjoyment is requisite to complete she hap- 
^ness of the double animal, the perfect man. Yet the joys of tno 
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Mahometan paradise will not be confined to the indulgence of luxmy 
and appetite ; and the prophet has expressly declared, that all meaner 
happiness will be foitfotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, 
who ehall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine vision.' 

The first (a.d. 609) and most arduous conquests of Mahomet ’ were 
those of his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend since he pre- 
sented himself as a prophet to those who were most conversant with 
his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed the words, and 
cherished the glory, of her husband ; the obsequious and affectionate 
Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the illustrious Ali, the 
son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin with the 
spirit of a youthful hero ; and the wealth, the moderation, the veracity 
«f Abubelttr, confirmed the religion of the prophet whom he was 
destined to succeed. By his persuasion, ten of the most respectable 
citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private lessons of Islam ; they 
yielded to the voice of reason and enthusiasm; they repeated the 
fundamental creed, “ there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
♦“apostle of God;” and their faith, even in this life, was rewarded with 
riches and honours, with the command of armies and the government 
•f kingdoms. Three years were silently employed in the conversion 
of fourteen proselytes, the first fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth 
year he assumed the prophetic office, and resolving to impart to his 
family the light of divine truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is 
said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty guests of the 
race of Hashem. “ Friends and kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the 
assembly, “ I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious of 
“ gifts, the treasures of this world and of the world to come. God has 
•“ conunanded me to call you to his service. Who among you wiU 


. ’ For the day of jod^roent, hell^ paradise, ftc. conwlt the Koran (c. o. v. as. c. 96. 7i. 
&c<); with Maracci's vinileot, but le^rucd, refutation lio and in the Prodromu*. part 

ir. 78. lao. laa, &c.) . d'Hcrbelot, Bibl Onen. p 368. ^75. Relnnd 'p ^7—61 ) , and Sale 
(p. The orisl/ial ideas of the Ma^i aredarkJy and douUfuify espiored by iheir 

apologist l>r, Hyde (Ui»l< Kelig. Perw c. 33 p. 402 — 412. Uxon. 17(40,. In the article ^ 
Msiboatet, Bayle has shown how utdincrcntly wit and plnloc.uphy supply the absence of 
genuine informs (ion . 

” Before 1 enter on the history of the prophet, it is mcumWiit on me to produce my evid 
mcc. The l.<atin, French, and Enclr)!! versions of the Kor.iu, aie prcccdoil by historical dts- 
wurses, and the three translators, M.-iracci (i. 10 — 32 ). Sav.iry li. 1 — 248 \ and Ssle iPrelim. 

p> 3 v^ 56.), iiad accurately studied the language and character of their author. 'I'wo 
firofessed Lives of Mahomet have been composed, bv Dr. iVidcaux (Life of Mnhoin. seventh 
^ edit. London, X7i8j 8voJ and Boulamvilhcrs (Vic oc Mahom. Londics, 1710. 8vo: : but the 
^adverse wish of Ending an inipostor or an hero, has too often corrupted the learning of the di«:tor 
#tid the ingenuity of Mc count. The arttefe in d’Hcrbelot fihhi. Orient p 59^.), is clucdy 
drawn from Novainand Mircond ; but the best and most authentic of our guides is M. Cagtuci, 
a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. In two elaboiato 
works (Ismaet Abulfeda de Vita et Kob. gest Mohammcdis, &c. Latine vcrtit, Praefatlone 
•t Koti« Ulustravit Johannes Gaguier, Uxon. 1723. folio. La Vie dc Mahomet traduiU et 
■dompill'e de I’Alcoran, dcs Traditions authentiques de la Sonna ct dcs mcillcujs Auteurs 
Arabes; Amsterdam, 1748, 3 voU. itmolhe has interpreted, lliusiraled, and supplied tho 
Arabic text of Abulfe^ and A 1 Jannabi : the hrst, an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah 
in Syn^ 4.0. 1310— 1332 (Gagnier Pra;f3t. ad Abuifed.) ; the second, a credulous doctor, 
who visited Mecca A.D. 1S56 id'Hcrljclot, n. 397. Oagnier, tii. *09.). llicse are tny general 
touchers, and the inquisitive reader may follow the order of time, and the dinsipn of sfaaptcrt. 
Vet ( mutt observe, that both Abulfeda and Ai Jannabi are modem historians, aind t^t they 
cannot appeal to any writers of the first century of the Hegira. 

^ After rite Greeks, Prideaux (n. 8.) discloses the secret doubtsof the wife of Mabo&et; 
As if he iTad been a privy-counsellor of the ^ephet. BoulaintiUian (p. tyti rite 

Mblimc and patriotic views of Cad^ah and the MX dlfy ipi^^ 
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• support my burthen ? Who among you will be my companicm and 
"my vizir?*' No answer was returned, till tte silence of astonish- 
ment, and doubt, and contempt, was at length OTofcen by the impatient 
courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. “ 0 prophet, 

* I am the man : whosoever rises against thee, I will dash out his 
" teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, 

" I will be thy vizir over them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with 
transport, and Abu Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect the supe- 
rior dignity of his son. In a more serious tone, the father of TUi 
advised his nephew to relinquish his impracticable design. “ Spare 
" your remonstrances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and 
benefactor ; “ if they should place the sun on my right hand and the 
“ moon on my left, they should not divert me from my course.” He 
persevered ten years in the exercise of his mission; and the religion 
which has overspread the East and the West, advanced with a slow 
and painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mahomet en- 
joyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase of his infant congre- 
gation of Unitarians, who revered him as a prophet, and to whom he 
seasonably dispensed the spiritual nourishment of the Koran. The 
number of proselytes may be estimated by the absence of 83 men and 
18 women, who retired to Aithiopia in the seventh year of his mission : 
and his party was fortified by the timely conversion of his uncle Hamza, 
and of the fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalized in the cause of 
Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor 
was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish or the 
precincts of Mecca : on solemn lestivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he 
freauented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, and urged, 
botti in private converse and public discourse, the belief and worship 
of a sole Deity. Conscious ot his reason and of his weakness, he as- 
serted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed tlic use of religious 
violence :* but he called the Arabs to repentance, and conjured them 
to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and Thamud, whom the divine 
justice had swept away from the face of the earth.’ 

The people of Mecca was (a.d. 613 — 6:c) hardened in their unbelief 
by superstition and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the 
prophet, affected to despise the presumption of an orphan, the rcfonnoia 
of ms country ; the pious orations of Mahomet in the Caaba were 
answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb. “ Citizens and pilgrims,^ 
“listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his impious novelties. 

“ Stand fast in the worship of .M Llta and A 1 Uzzah.” Yet the son of 
Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief; and he protected the fame 

' Vtairut. h^tilatg, fittns f<msi sad this plebaisn name was transfeired by a& 

•pt metaphor u> the pilUri of the »tite Not. ad Abidfed. p. i^). I eudeovour t» 

I^Merve the Arabiau idium* ah t.Lr oj i can feet tt enywif, in a Latin or French translatioo. 
Tho pastg^es of the Koran in behalf of toleration, are strong and oumeroos ; c. a. v. 257. 

td. Ca ST. 54. Ca 45. >5. c. 50. 39. c- 8$. ai, fte. with the notes of Maracd and Sale, 
f hit cbaiitcitf alon* may atDeinUy deaoe the doufa^ of the icaroed* whether a tdiapter was 
revealed at Mecca or Mem^ 

^ Koran (oacaim, and e^weiallf p* it^ and the tradition of the Arabs (Pocock* 
P; The cavtntf ^ tlm tri^ of Tnamud* fit for men of the ordinary atatuni wera 
*AOwn U th^ midway betwaea Mediim and Pamascun (Abulfed. Arab. Deacrip.^ 43.) and 
be piobaUy asmibed to the Tro^odites of iheprimitivt vrwld iMichaeUt, ad Imwtll da 
rew ttabni* 9. Reclwr. Mr i&cypt* iL p. eKj. 
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and Mrson of his nephew against the assaults of the Koreishitcs, who 
had long been jealous of the pre-eminence of the family of Ha- 
shem. Their malice was coloured with the pretence of religion : in 
the age of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 
magpstrate;' and Mahomet was guilty of deserting and denying the 
national deities. But so loose was the policy of Mecca, that the lead- 
ers of the Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, were compelled to 
employ the measures of persuasion or violence. They repeatedly 
addressed Abu Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. “ Thy 
“ nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses our wise forefathers of 
“ ignorance and folly; silence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult and 
“ discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall draw our swords against 
“ him and his adherents, and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of 
“thy fellow-citizens.” The weight and moderation of Abu Taleb 
eluded the violence of religious faction ; the most helpless or timid of 
the disciples retired to itthiopja, and the prophet withdrew himself to 
various places of strength in the torvn and country'. As he was still 
supported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Koreish engaged them- 
selves to renounce all intercourse with the children of Hashem, neither 
to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue 
them with implacable enmity, till they should deliver the person of 
Mahomet to the justice of the gods. The decree was suspended in 
the Caaba before the eyes of the nation ; the messengers of the Koreish 
pursued the Mussulman exiles in the heart of Africa ; they besieged 
the prophet and his most faithful followers, intercepted their water, 
and inflamed their mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries and 
insults. A doubtful truce restored the appearances of concord; till 
the death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to the power of his ene- 
mies, at the moment when he was deprived of his domestic comforts 
by the loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the 
chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeeded to the principality of the 
republic of Mecca. A zealous votary of the idol.s, a mortal foe of the 
line of Hashem, he convened an assembly of the Koreishitcs and their 
allies, to decide the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment might pro- 
voke the despair of his enthusiasm; and the exile of an eloquent and 
popular fanatic would diffuse the mischief through the provinces of 
'9‘trabia. His death was resolved; and they agreed that a sword from 
each tribe should be buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his blood 
and baffle the vengeance of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy re- 
vealed their conspiracy ; and flight was the only resource of Mahomet* 
At the dead of night (a-D, 66z), accompanied by his friend Abubeker, 
he silently escaped from his house; the assassins watched at the door; 
but they were deceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, 
and was covered with the green vestment of the apostle. The Koreish 
resperted the piety of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, which 
are still extant, exh ibit an i merest ing picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, 
and his religious confidence. Three days Mahomet and his conqranion 

’ la tlie time oT Job, tlie crime of impietr wu puaiibed by the Arabian mafietratee fe. ]>• 
aS. 07, o8.). I bltith for a respectable prelate (de Pocsi Htbrseorum, p. 650. ed. Mi- 
oiaelis 1 acid letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, p, 15*^53.1, who Justifies 
ai^ n^ttds tius patriarchal uiquisuioo. 

o’Hetbelot, BibL Otien. p. 445. He quotes a partlcalar history# the fii|ht of UaboaMt. 
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were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league from 
Mecca; and in the close of each evening, they received from the son 
and daughterof Abubeker, a secret supply of intelligence and food. The 
diligence of the Koreish explored e\'cry haunt in ute neighbourhood of 
the city, they arrived at the entrance of the cavern ; but the providen* 
tial deceit of a spider's web and a pigeon’s nest, is supposed to con- 
vince them that the place was solitary and inviolate. “ We are only 
“ two,” said the trembling Abubeker. “ There is a third,” replied the 
prophet ; “ it is God himself.” No sooner was the pursuit abated, 
than the two fugitives issued from the rock, and mounted their camels ; 
on the road to Medina, they were overtaken by the emissaries of the 
Koreish ; they redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from 
their hands. In this eventful moment, the lance of an Arab might 
have changed the history of the world. The flight of the prophet from 
Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable a:ra of the Hegira^ which, 
at the end of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of the 
Mahometan nations.’ 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle, had 
not Medina (a-D. 622) embraced with faith and reverence the holy 
outcasts of Mecca. Medina, or the a/y, known under the name of 
Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the throne of the prophet, was 
divided between the tribis of the Charegites and the Awsites, whose 
hereditary feud was rekindled by the slightest provocations : two 
colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were their humble 
allies, and without converting the Arabs, they introduced the taste of 
science and religion, which distinguished Medina as the city of the 
book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, 
were converted by the preaching of M.ahomet; on their return they 
diffused the belief of God and his prophet, and the new alliance was 
ratified by their deputies in two secret and nocturnal interviews on a 
hill in the suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and two 
Awsites united in faith and love, protested in the name of their wives, 
their children, and their absent brethren, that they would for ever pro- 
fess the creed, and obsen’c the precepts, of the Koran. The second 
was a political association, the first vital spark of the empire of the 
Saracens.^ Seventy-three men and two women of Medina held a 
solemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his disciples; afflP 
pledged themselves to each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They 
promised in the name of the city, that if he should be banished, theP 
would receive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and defend 
him to the last extremity, like their wives and children. “ But if you 
“are recalled by your country,” they asked with a flattering anxiety, 
“will you not abandon your new alhesf” “ All things," replied Ma- 

' The HeRim was iftsututedl by Omzt, the iccond caliph, in imiution of the of the 
martyrbof the Chmtiaias (d’Hertelot* p. 444 ); and probably commenced wxty-ci^t d&ys 
before the (lieht of Mahomet, with the first of Mr^iren, or first day of that Arabian year, 
*hich coincioMM with Friday, July 16th. A.o fiae (Abulfeda, Vit. Molum, c aa, aj. p. 43*«je; 
and Greaves's edition of Infu^ Keig's Epochs Arabum, &c c. x. p. &. la &c.). 

Mahomet'a Life, from his mission to the Hepra, may be found in Abul/eda (p. 14—4$-) 
and Ca^fnier (i The iecend from p. iS;— 334. is vouched by At Jan- 

hahi, niul disoained by Abuifeda, • 

, ^ The triple inaujpiratioo tst M ah«>met is demibed by AbuUuda (p* 40. and Ca^- 

U* p* « 4 a» 349, tk 183* dte.)* 
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hornet with a smile, “ are now common between us ; your blood is 
•' my blood, your ruin as my ruin. \Vc are bound to each other bjf 
" the ties of honour and interest. I am your friend, and the enemy of 
"your foes.” “ But if we are killed in your service, what,” exclainred 
the deputies of Medina, “will be our reward?” "PARADISE,” replied 
the prophet “ Stretch forth thy hand.” He stretched it forth, and 
they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of 
Islam; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled for 
his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. After a perilous and 
rapid journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, two miles from 
the city, and made his public entry into Medina, sixteen days after his 
flight from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced to meet 
him : he was hailed with acclamations of loyally and devotion ; Ma- 
homet was mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and 
a turban was unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a stand- 
ard. His bravest disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, 
assembled round his person : and the equal, though various, merit of 
the Moslems was distinguished by the names of Mohnj^erians and 
Ansars, the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. To 
eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his prin- 
cipal followers with the rights and obligations of brethren, and when 
Ali found himself without a fieer, the prophet tenderly declared, that 
lu would be the companion and brother of the noble youth. The 
expedient was crowned with success; the holy fraternity was respected 
in peace and war, and the two parties vied with each other in a gen- 
erous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once only the concord was 
slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel ; a patriot of Medina arraigned 
the insolence of the strangcis, but the hint of their e.xpulsion was heard 
with abhorrence, and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at the 
apostle’s feet the head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed (A.D. 622— 
632) the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious 
to appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired by the divine wis- 
dom. A small jxirtion of ground, the patrimony of two orpli.ins, was 
acquired by gift or purchase;’ on that chosen spot, he built an house 
i^a a mosque more venerable in their rude simplicity than the palaces 
and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, was 
fi^scribed with the apostolic title; when he prajed and preached in the 
weekly assembly, he leaned against the trunk of a pafin-ircc ; and it 
was long before he indulged himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of 
rough timber.' After a reign of six years, 1500 Moslems, in arms and 


Pndeaux (lafc of Mahotn. p 44 ) reviles Ihc widredoe^s of the impostor, who despoiled 
two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter ; a reproach vihjch he drew from the DispuUtio 
composed tn Arabic bef^ore the year ii^o; but the huxicst Ciagmer (act 
Abulfed. p. 5J,) has shown that they were deceived uy the word Al which si^uiticsi 

in this place, not an obscure trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. ' 1 ‘he desolate state of the 
ipo^na IS described hy Abulfcda , and bii worthy interpreter has proved, from Al liochsn. 
the oner of a price ; from Al Janiuibi, the fair purchnM: ; and from Ahmed Ben the 

^yment of the money by the generous Abubeker. On these c^utuls the propotit must bo 
honourably acquitted. * 

^afwid Gamier, \[. *46. 324 ) devrifres the seal and tmlpit, at tiro vcncrablt 
pf o( God ; and the portrau of fait court u ukaa frooi Abtdfo^ <6* 44 
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in the field, i euewed their oath of allegiance j and their chief repeated 
the assurance of protection till the death of the last member, or the 
final dissolution of the party. It was in the same camp that tho 
deputy of Mecca was astonished by the attention of the faithful to the 
words and looks of the prophet, by the eagerness with which they col- 
lected his spittle, an hair that dropt on the ground, the refuse water of 
his lustrations, as if they participated in some degree of the prophetic 
virtue. “ I have seen,” said he, “the Chosroes of Persia and the 
“ Ctesar of Rome, but never did I behold a king among his subjects 
“ like Mahomet among his companions.” The devout fervour of en- 
thusiasm acts with more energy and truth than the cold and formal 
servility of courts. 

In tire state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force ol 
arms, his person and his possessions; to repel, or even to prevent, the 
violence of his enemies, and to extend his hostilities to a reasonable 
measure of satisfaction and retaliation. In the free society of tbe 
Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint; 
and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, 
bad been despoiled and banished by the injustice of his countrymen. 
The choice of an independent people had e.xaltcd the fugitive of Mecca 
to the rank of a sovereign ; and he was invested with the just preroga- 
tive of forming alliances, and of waging ofiensive or defensive war. 
The imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed by the 
plenitude of divine power : the prophet of Medina assumed, in his new 
revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary tone, which proves that his 
former moderation was the effect of weakness : ' the means of persuac 
sion had been tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was 
now commanded to propagate his religion by the sword, to destroy the 
monuments of idolatrj', and, without regarding the sanctity of days or 
months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of the earth. The same 
bloody precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, are scribed 
by the author to the Pentateuch and the Gospel But the mild tenor 
of the evangelic style may explain an ambiguous text, tirat Tesus did 
not bring peace on the earth, but a sword : his patient and humble 
virtues should not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes 
and bishops, who have disgraced the name of his disciples. In the 
prosecution of religious war, Mahomet might appeal with more 
priety to the example of Moses, of the judges and the kings of IsraaT^ 
The militarj' laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than those of tb^ 
Arabian legislator.' The Lord of hosts marched in person before the 
Jews ; if a city resisted their summons, the males, without distinction, 
were put to the sword : the seven nations of Canaan were devoted to 
destruction ; and neither repentance nor conversion could shield them 
from the inevitable doom, that no creature within their precincts should 
he left alive. The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, 
was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the 


■ The viiiih »nil ixih chaptm ot «h» Kof»t» »" »<» Uutol smi moB vehement : end M»- 
recci (Predromm, pen iv. s»— *4-) h** mveiahed with more juuke then diKretioB the 

double-deelinf of the imponor. , , . 

The xth end **th chepten of Deuteronemy, with the praetical commenteeDf Jemm, 
Devid, &c.enrMid with meiw ewe (IwaMtiefiKtioa hy the pwue Cbhecieiu of the preecae «C*. 
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creed of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and spirifoat 
benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched under the same ban- 
ner to extend the religion which they had embraced. The clemency 
of the prophet was decided by his interest, yet he seldom trampled on 
a prostrate enemy ; and he seems to promise, that, on the payment of 
a tribute, the least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged 
in their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign, he practised the lessons of holy warfare, and dis- 
played his white banner before the gates of Medina: the martial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges ; ‘ and fifty enter- 
prises of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieutenants. 
The Arab continued to unite the professions of a merchant and a rob- 
ber j and his petty excursions for the defence or the attack of a cara- 
van insensibly prepared his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The 
distribution of the spoil was regulated by a divine law : ’ the whole was 
faithfully collected in one common mass : a fifth of the gold and silver, 
the prisoners and cattle, the movables and immovables, was reserved 
by the prophet for pious and charitable uses ; the remainder was 
shared in adequate portions, by the soldiers who had obtained the vic- 
tory or guarded the camp: the rewards of the slam devolved to their 
widows and orphans ; and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double share to the horse and to the man. From all 
sides the roving Arabs were allured to the standard of rcligipn and 
plunder; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type of 
the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyTS of the laith. 
“The sword," says Mahomet, “is the key of heaven and of hell: a 
“drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent m arms, is of 
“more avail than two months of fasting or prayer; whosoever falls in 
“ battle, his sins arc forgiven : at the day of Judgment his wounds shall 
" be resplendent as vcrraillion and odoriferous as musk ; and the loss 
“ of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and cherubim," 
The intrepid souls of the Arabs were fired w''h enthusiasm : the pic- 
ture of the invisible world was strongly painted on their imagination; 
and the death which they had always despised beCtamc an object of 
hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, in the most absolute sense, 
the tenets of fate and predestination, which would extinguish both in- 
saListry and virtue, if the actions of man were governed by his specula- 
tive belief. Yet their influence in every age has exalted the courage of 
'ihe baracens and Turks. The first companions of Mahomet advanced 
to b.atile with a fearless confidence: there is no danger where there is 
no chance : they were ordained to perish in their beds; or they were 
safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy.^ 

* Atmireda. in Vit. Ktoham. p. 156. The private arsaiut of the apoatic oonanted of nine 
Uaiijc or K-tlt a nuiver and ihrae Mwt* seven cuiraascs 

three ahieys, and two beJmees ^Ga^ntcr. ut, 39S.j, wub a Ur^e wiuie ataimara, a otack 
banner ip. J35* '; twenty honkcs (p. Ttro of hU lurual uyioc* recorded bj 

traJii'iOn Cacmer, ii. 137... 

^ I he wbok »itbjcct de Turv belli Mohammedannmma ia exhausted in a taparate dUecftar 
Uoi] by tlic learned Keland iDi«»ert. MtiiCaU. iii. Diuert. a. 

1 he doctrine of aUoiuie predcuiuuuuRa on which few reugions can reprMCb each ottirri 
IS iUJhjy «xyA>sc'1 in the Ktiraii c. y u. 54, 53. c 4. p. 70y vuih the notes of Sak, .u>4 u 
* 7 * tho>« of ^J.'}r•iccll Keland dc Kclig. Mohauioi. p 61— A4.; and ,Krc' 

mn Pw p 103 represent the opinions ri| doctor*, and Our iMKicrn Uavedara the cwtft* 
flrn-v, the J.idinc; c(jiiti.leni.c, of the 'luik*. 
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Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of 
Mahomet had they not been provoked and alarmed by the vengeance 
of an enemy, who could intercept their Syrian trade as it pass^ and 
remassed through the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian himself, 
with only thirty or forty followers, conducted a wealthy caravan of 
looo camels : the fortune or dexterity of his march escaped the vigil- 
ance of Mahomet ; but the chief of the Koreish was informed that 
the holy robbers were placed in ambush to await his return. He 
dispatched a messenger to his brethren of Mecca, and they were 
roused by the fear of losing their merchandise and their provisions, 
unless they hastened to his relief with the, military force of the city. 
The sacred band of Mahomet was formed of 313 Moslems, of whom 
77 were fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries ; they mounted by turns a 
train of 70 camels (the camels of Yathreb were fonnidable in war) ; 
but such was the poverty of his first disciples, that only two could 
appear on horseback in the field.* In the fertile and famous vale of 
Bc^er,’ three stations from Medina, he was informed by his scouts of 
the caravan that approached on one side ; of the Koreish, 100 horse, 
850 foot, who advanced on the other. After a short debate, he sacri- 
ficed the prospect of wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge ; and 
a slight mtrenchment was formed to cover his troops, and a stream 
of fresh water that glided through the valley. “ O God,” he ex- 
claimed, as the numbers of the Koreish (A.D. 623) descended from the 
hills, “ O God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be ivorshipped 
“on the eaith ?— Courage, my children, close your ranks; discharge 
“ your arrows, and the day is your own.” At these words he plac^ 
himself, with Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit, > and instantly de- 
manded the succour of Gabriel and 3000 angels. His eye ivas fixed 
on the field of battle : the M ussuhnans fainted and were pressed : in 
that decisive moment the prophet started from his throne, mounted 
his horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air ; “ Let their faces be 
“covered with confusion.” Both armies heard the thunder of his 
voice : their fancy beheld the angelic warriors :• the Koreish trembled 
and fled ; 70 of the bravest were slain ; and 70 captives adorned the 

* A 1 Jaiinabi (apiid Gacoicr. ii. 9 ) aUows. him 70^ So horse ; end on two other occasioos 
prior to ihc boulc of Ohnd. he cniists a body of 30 fp. 10.), and of 500 (p. 66.) iroopcrs. Yet 
the Mu«>siiimans, to the held of Ohud, had no more than two horKrs, according to the bilito' 
sciiHC of AbtiifcUa (Vit. Mohamm. p. xxxi. 65.\ In the stony province, tho camels wore 
nnincruiis . but the horse appean to have boes lest ccinmou than in the ^ the 

Arabia. ^ 

’ Ikdder Honrteene, to mites from Medina, and 40 from Mecca, is on the high road of 
caravan of Egypt : and the pilgrims annually coausniuorate the prophet's victory by iliumia* 
ations, rocketh. &c. Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

^ The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is ttyled by Gagnier (AbnUeda. c. 

ay. p. sfi. Vie de Mahom. ii. p. ja. 33->, The 

same Aru^bic word is rendered oy Reiske fAnnal. Moslem. Abulfcdjc, p. 33.) by 

tditifir; and the di/Tereoct it of the utmost moment for the honour both of the iotei^ 
preter and of the hem. I am terry to obterve the pride and acrimony with which 
chastises his fellow*Ubourer. Saepe tic vertit. ut iniegrm paginae neijueant ni» un& Utur 4 
^nriin ■ Arabicc non sidii callebat ct carebai judicio crttico. J . T . ReL>ke. Prodidagmata ad 
Hagd Chalifai Tatulat, p a^. ad calcem AlMlfedm Syriac Tabulc: Lipsis. 1766, 410. 

'* The loose erpressiont of the Koran tc. 3. p. 114, *«5- c. 8.0. g. ) allow the commeatatois 
to fluctuate between the nutnbert of 1000, 3000, or 0000 angef.s ; and the souillesi of these 
tnighi suffice for the slaughter of 70 of the Koreish <M«iTnrc>. AlcijrAn it. p 131.'. Yet the 
tame scholiasts conre», inat thisangejic band was not visible »<• Aiiy inoual (Maracci. P 
•ord- They rehne on the words ^c. 8. s6.h ”®ot thou, but Ooa, &c. * (d Herbelot^ Bifah 
Oriti.l. p, 600. i. 



5ad MAHOMMT S DEFENSIVE WARS 

first victory of the faithfuL The dead bodies of the Koreish were 
despoiled and insulted: two of the most obnoxious prisoners were 
punished with death ; and the ransom of the others, 4000 drams of 
silver, compensated in some degree the escape of the caravan. But 
it was in vain that the camels of Abu Sophian explored a new road 
through the desert and along the Euphrates ; they were overtaken by 
the diligence of the Mussulmans; and wealthy must have been the 
prize, if 20,000 drams could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. 
The resentment of the public and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian 
to collect a body of 30000100,700 of whom were armed with cuirasses, 
and 200 were mounted on horseback : 3000 camels attended his march ; 
and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessantly sounded 
their timbrels to animate the troops, and to magnify the greatness of 
Hobal, the most popular deity of the Caaba. The standard of God 
and of Mahomet was upheld by 950 believers : the disproportion of 
numbers was not more alarming than in the field of Bedcr ; and their 
presumption of victosy prevailed against the divine and human sense 
of the apostle. The second battle was fought (A.D. 623) on mount 
Ohud, six miles to the north of Medina {Geograph. A'ubicmis, p. 47) : 
the Koreish advanced in the form of a crescent ; and the right wing 
of cavalry was led by Caled, the fiercest and most successful of the 
Arabian warriors. The troops of Mahomet were skilfully posted on 
the declivity of the hill ; and their icar was guarded by a detachment 
of 50 archers. The weight of their charge impelled and broke the 
centre of the idolaters; but in the pursuit they lost the advantage of 
their ground : the archers deserted their station : the Mussulmans were 
tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their genera), and disordered their 
ranks. The intrepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry on their flank and 
rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that Mahomet was slam. He was 
indeed wounded in the face with a javelin: two of Ins tcclh were 
shattered with a stone; yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he 
reproached the infidels with the murder of a prophet; and blessed 
the friendly hand that staunched his blood, and conveyed him to a 
place of safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people ; 
they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother embracing Ins lifeless 
companion:’ their bodies weie mangled by the inhuman females of 
-i^ycca ; and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, 
the uncle of Mahomet. They might applaud their superstition and 
*^iate their fury; but the Mussulmans soon rallied in the field, and 
the Koreish wanted strength or courage to undertake the siege of 
Medina. It was attacked the ensuing year by an army of 10,000 
enemies; and this third expedition is variously named from the 
nations, which (a.d. 625) marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, 
from the ditch which was drawn before the city, and a camp of 3000 
Mussulmans. The prudence of Mahomet declined a general engage- 
ment : the valour of Ali was siraalized in single combat ; and the war 
was protracted twenty days, till the final separation of the confeder- 
ates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail, overturned their tents ; the 
private quarrels were fomented by on insidious adversary ; and tb« 

r 

" In tlie uid chapter of tho Koran (p. $<>’—53. with SaW’s ftoUi}i th« prophat alUsat aotltf 
poor excuhas foi lUo defeat of Ohud* 
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Koreitb, deserted by their allies, no longer hoped to subvert thb 
throne, or to check the conquests, of their invincible exile.' 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the 
early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews ; and happy would 
it have been for their temporal interest, had they recognized, in the 
Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. 
Their obstinacy converted his friendship into implacable hatred, with 
which he pursued (a.D. 623 — 627) that unfortunate people to the last 
moment of his life ; and in the double character of an apostle and a 
conqueror, his persecution was extended to both worlds.' The Kai- 
uoka dwelt at Medina under the protection of the city : he seized the 
uccasion of an accidental tumult, .and summoned them to embrace 
his religion, or contend with him in battle. “ Alas,” replied the 
trembling Jews, “we arc ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere 
“ in the faith and worship of our fathers ; why vrilt thou reduce us tO 
“the necessity of a just defence?” The unequal conflict was ter- 
minated in fifteen days ; and it was with c.xtreme reluctance that 
Mahomet yielded to the importunity of his allies, and consented to 
spaic the lives of the captives. Hut their riches were confiscated, 
their arms became more effectu.1l m the hands of the Mussulmans; 
and a wretched colony of 700 exiles was driven with tlicir wives and 
children to implore a refuge on the confines of Syria. The Nadhiritea 
were more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly interview to 
assassinate the prophet. He besieged their castle three milts from 
Medina, but their resolute defence obtained an honourable capitula- 
tion; and the garrison, sounding their trumpets and beating their 
drums, was permitted to drp.irt with the honours of war. The Jews 
had excited and Joined the war of the Korcish : no sooner had the 
uaibiu retired from the if/Zc/i, than M.ihonict. without laying aside hi* 
armour, marched on the same day to c-xtiiTiate the hostile race of the 
childicn of Koraidha. After a resistance of twenty-live days, they 
surrendered at discretion. They trusted to the intercession of their 
old allies of Medina : they could not be ignorant that fanaticism 
obliterates the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder, to whose 
judgment they appcaletl, pronounced the sentence of their death. 
700 Jew’s were dragged in chains to the fnarkel-pl.ice of the city : thc^ 
descended alive into the grave prepared for their execution ana 
burial ; and the apostle beheld with an indexible eye the slaughter of 
his helpless enemies. Their sheep and camels w-ere inherited by tht" 
Mussulmans; 300 cuirasses, 500 pikes, 1000 lances, composed the most 
useful portion'of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the north-easi of 
Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chnibar was the seat of the 
j cwisli powx'r in Arabia ; the territory, a fertile spot in tlio clesert, was 
covered with plantations and cattle, and protected by eight castles, 
some of which were esteemed of impregnable strength. The forces 


' For tha detail of tha tlureo KoraiUi ware, of Bader, of OhuJ, und of the ditvli, peruM 
Abulte^ (p. < 6 — 6r. <4—^. 7S~77-!. 0»xnicr(li. a.i— 45 . To — 06 . iat>— ijo.), w‘Ui “le prop« 
articles of d'Herbalol, and the abnd^enlt of Elmecin (Hist. Saracen, p. 6 , 7-) Aoul- 
tlwragm, (Dynail. p. loa.). ... _ijv. 

• Toe soars Mabomat aaaiost tha Jewisb tribes, of Kauooka, tha Nadhiruasfworaiaha, 
Ud Cbaibar, ata ralalad by Abul/ada (p 61. yi. 77. «7, &c.) oud Gesnier u>. 107-r 

tia, IJ9— 14*. abS— 1 » 4 .). 
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ot Mahomet consisted of 200 horse and 1400 foot ; in the succession 
of eight regular and painful sieges they were exposed to danger, and 
fatigue, and hunger ; and the most undaunted cniefs despair^ of the 
event. The apostle revived their faith and courage by the example of 
Ali, on whom he bestowed the surname of the Lion of God : perhaps 
we may believe that an Hebrew champion of gigantic stature was 
cloven to the chest by his irresistible scymetar ; but we cannot praise 
the modesty of romance, which represents him as tearing from its 
hinges the gate of a fortress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in 
his left hand.' After the reduction of the castles, the town of Chaibar 
submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the 
presence of Mahomet, to force a confession of his hidden treasure : 
the industry of the shepherds and husbandmen was rewarded with a 
precarious toleration : they were permitted, so long as it should please 
the conqueror, to improve their patrimony, in equal shares, for Ats 
emolument and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of 
Chaibar were transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alleged the in- 
junction of his dying master, th.at one and the true religion should be 
professed in his native land of Arabix’ 

Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards 
Mecca,3 and he was urged by the most sacred and powerful motives 
to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple from whence he had 
been driven as an exile. The Caaba was present to his waking and 
sleeping fancy : an idle dream was translated into vision and prophecy ; 
he unfurled the holy banner ; and a rash promise of success too hastily 
dropped from the lips of the apostle. His march from Medina to 
Mecca displayed the peaceful and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage ; 70 
camels chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sacred 
territory was respected, and the captives were dismissed without ran- 
som to proclaim his clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Ma- 
homet descend into the plain, within a day's journey of the city, than 
he exclaimed, “ they have clothed themselves with the skins of tigers 
the numbers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his progress ; and 
the roving Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a leader whom 
they had followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk 
igto a cool and cautious politfeian : he waved in the treaty his title of 
^^'ostle of God, concluded with the Koreish and their allies a truce of 
ten years, engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who should em- 
Tirace his religion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the hum- 
ble privilege of entering the city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud of 
shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Muasulmans, and their 

' Abii Rafe, the servant of Mahomet. U said to affirm, that he himself, and seven other 
men, afterwards tried, without siicces.>, to move the same gate from the ground (Abulfeda» p. 
90.). Abu Rafe was an eye*witne^s, but who will be witness for Abu Ride 1 

^ The banishment of the Jews attesced by Elmacin (HisL Saracen, p. o.) and the great 
A 1 &bart (Gagnier, u. 3&5O. Vet Niebuhr (iPcscnp. de TArabte, p. 334.) D^ieves that the 
Jewish religion, and Karaite sect, are still professed by the tnbe of Chaibar; and that 
in tlie plunder of the caravans, chcduciples « Moses ar« the confedeiaies of ih^of Ma* 
honict. 

^ The successive steps of the reductiou of Mecca arc related by Abulfeda (p. 64'^7, 97-^ 
xoa loa—xii.i and Gaifmier (ii. 309-^45. iii. Rlmacin (Uiat. Swacca, p. i» 

9^ 10 }, Abulpltaragius (Dyaaat. p. 103.)* 
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disappointment might justly accuse the failure of a prophet who hsid 
to often appealed to the evidence of success. The faith and hope of 
the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca : their swords 
were sheathed ; seven times in the footsteps of the apcKtle they encom- 
passed the Caaba ; the Koreish had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, 
after the customary sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. 
The people was edified by his devotion ; the hostile chiefs were awed, 
or divided, or seduced ; and both Calcd and Amrou, the future con- 
querors of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the sinking 
cause of idolatry. The power of Mahomet was increased by the sul^ 
mission of the Arabian tribes ; to,ooo soldiers were assembled for the 
conquest of Mecca, and the idolaters, the weaker party, were easily 
convicted of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled 
the march and preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires 
proclaimed to the astonished Korcish, the design, the approach, and 
the irresistible force of the enemy. The haughty Abu bophian pre- 
sented (A.D. 629) the keys of the city, admired the variety of arms and 
ensigns that passed before him in review ; obser\-ed that the son of 
Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and confessed under the 
scymetar of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God. The re- 
turn of Marius and Sylla were stained with the blood of the Romans; 
the revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by religious zeal, and his 
injured followers were eager to execute or to prevent the order of a 
massacre. Instead of indulging their passions and his own,’ the victo- 
rious exile forgave the guih, and united the factions, of Mecca. His 
troops, in three divisions, marched into the city : eight and twenty of 
the inhabitants were slain by the sword of Cal<^ ; eleven men and six 
women were proscribed by the sentence of Mahomet ; but he blamed 
the cruelty of his lieutenant ; and several of the most obnoxious vic- 
tims were indebted for their lives to his clemency or contempt. The 
chiefs of the Korcish were prostrate at his feet. “What mercy can 
“you expect from the man whom you have wronged?” “ We confide 
"in the generosity of our kinsman.” “And you shall not confide in 
“ vain : begone ! you are safe, you are free." The people of Mecca 
deserved their pardon by the profession of Islam ; and after an exile 
of seven years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince and 
prophet of his native country.’ But the 360 idols of the Caaba WMfc 
ignominiously broken; the house of Cod was purified and adorned; 
as an example to future times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties 
a pilgrim ; and a perpetual law was enacted that no unbeliever should 
dare to set his foot on the territory of the holy city.’ 

’ After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines aad p e r pe tr ates tbamosi 
horrid crimes, 'i'ne poet confesses, that he is not supported by ihe Uuth of history, and cm. 
only allege, cue celui q'ji fait U ^erre A sa patne au nom dc JOicu, cst capable de loul 
(Oeuvres dt Voltaire, xv. sSs.). The maxim is neither chariublc nor philosophic ; luid some 
rsterence is surely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of nations, I am informed 
that a Turkish smbasssdor at Iteris svaa much scandalti^ at tho represeniatiou of tbir 
tragedy. 

The Mahometan doctors aiin dispute, whether Mecca was reduced by force or consent 
(Abulfeda, p, 107. el Cagnier ad locum) ; and this verbal controversy is of as much momctit, 
as our own about William the Csssraervr. 

’ In excluding tbs Christians from ihs peninsula uf Anbia, the provlacc of Hqax, or thn 
navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin pfey. en Persn, tv. sM.) nnd Roland (DiSMrt. MisoaU. 
ui. 51.) are more rigid than the Mussulmans themselves. Tbs Christians are received withaut 
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The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the 
Arabian tribes ; ' who, according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had 
Obeyed or disregarded the eloquence or the arms of the prophet In- 
difference for rites and opinions still marks the character of the 
Bedouins; and they might accept, as loosely as they hold, the doctrine 
Of the Koran. Yet an obstinate remnant still adhered to the religion 
and liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Honain derived a proper 
appellation from the idols, whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and 
whom the confederates of Tayef had sworn to defend.’ F our thousand 
pagans advanced with secrecy and speed to surprise the conqueror; 
they pitied and despised the supine negligence of the Koreish, but they 
depended on the wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people who had so 
lately renounced their gods, and bowed beneath the yoke of their 
enemy. The banners of Medina and Mecca were displa)’cd by the 
prophet ; a crowd of Bedouins increased the strength or numbers of the 
army, and 12,000 Mussulmans entertained a rash and sinful presump- 
tion of their invincible strength. They descended without precaution 
into the valley of Honain ; the heights had been occupied by the arch- 
ers and slingers of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, 
their discipline was confounded, their courage was appalled, and the 
Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. The prophet, on his 
white mule, was encompassed by the enemies ; he attempted to rush 
against their spears in search of a glorious death : ten of his faithful 
companions interposed their weapons and their breasts ; three of these 
fell dead at his feet ; “ 0 my brethren,” he repeatedly cried with sorrow 
and indignation, “ 1 am the son of AMallah, 1 am the apostle of truth ! 
“ O man, stand fast in the faith ! O God, send down thy succour !” His 
uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the loudness 
of his voice, made the valley resound with the recital of the gifts and 
promises of God; the flying Moslems returned from all sides to the 
holy standard ; and Mahomet observed with pleasure, that the furnace 
was again rekindled : his conduct and example restored the battle, and 
he animated his victorious troops to inflict a merciless revenge on the 
authors of their shame. From the fieki of Honain, he marched with- 
out delay to the siege of Tayef, 60 miles S.E. of Mecca, a fortress of 
strength, whose fertile lands pioducc the fruits of SyTia in the midst of 

Arabian desert. A friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in 

art of sieges, supplied him with a train of battering-rams and mili- 
wry engines, with a body of 500 artificers. But it was in vain that he 
offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef; that he violated his own laws 
by the extirpation of the fruit trees ; that tb; ground was opened by 
the miners; that the breach was assaulted by the troops. After a 
siege of twenty days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he retreated 
with a song of devout triumph, and affected to pray for the repentance 

wmpte into the ports of Mocha, and even of Gedda, and it is only the city and preemets (d 
Mecca that are inaccessible to the profane (Niebuhr, Descrip, de t’A-rabie, p. 30b. Voy. SA 
Arable, i. 005. 

‘ Abulfeda, p. 112—1*5. Cannier, iii. p. 67—88 D’Herbelot, Moham. 

“ Xhc stage of 'i* 9 y«fi division of the spoil^ &c. are related by Abtd^fda S17.) and 
Gagniar ^4 88-)« It is A 1 Jannabi who mentions the engines ana engineers of the mbe of 
Vaw», The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed (0^8 piece of the land of Syrta detached 
snd dropped in the general dclugt. 
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and safety of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate expe- 
dition amounted to 6000 captives, 24,000 camels, 40,000 sheep, and 4000 
ounces of silver : a tribe who had fought at Honain, redeemed their 
prisoners by the sacrifice of their idols; but Mahomet compensated 
the loss, by resigning to the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished 
for their sake, that he possessed as many head of cattle as there were 
trees in the province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the disaffec- 
tion of the Korcish, he endeavoured to cut out their tongues (his own 
expression), and to secure their attachment by a superior measure of 
liberality : Abu Sophian alone was presented with 300 camels and 20 
ounces of silver; and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable 
religion of the Koran. The fugitives and aux-iiiaries compla.mcd, that 
they who had borne the burthen were neglected in the season of vic- 
tory. “Alas," replied their artful leader, ‘buffer me to conciliate these 
“ recent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perish- 
" able goods. To your guard I entrust my life and fortunes. You are 
“ the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise.” He was 
followed by the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a 
siege. “ Grant us, O apostle of God ! a truce of three years, with the 
“toleration of our ancient worship.” “Not a month, not an hour." 
" Excuse us at least from the obligation of prayer.” “ Without prayer 
“ religion is of no avail." They submitteu in silence ; their temples 
were demolished, and the same sentence of destruction was executed 
on all the idols of Arabia. His lieutenants, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, the Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclama- 
tions of a faithful people; and the ambassadors who knelt before the 
throne of Medina, were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the 
dates that fall from the maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted 
(a.D. 632) to the God and the sceptre of Mahomet ; the opprobrious 
name of tribute was abolished ■ the spontaneous or reluctant oblations 
of alms and tithes were applied to the serv'ice of religion : and 1 14,000 
Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the apostle.' 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian war, he enter- 
tained, at F.mcsa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, who invited 
the princes aiul nations of the earth to the profession of Islam. On 
this foundation the 2c.al of the Arabians Jias supposed the secret con- 
version of the Christian emperor: the vanity of the Greeks has feigiiai*- 
a personal visit to the prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal 
bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the province of Syria.*a 
Hut the friendship of llcracluis .and Mahomet was of short continu- 
ance : the new religion h.ad inflamed rather than assuaged the rapa- 
cious spirit of the Saracens; and the murder of an envoy afforded a 
decent pretence for invading, with 3000 soldiers, the territory of Pales- 
tine, that extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The holy banner 
was entrusted to Zeid ; and such was the discipline or enthusiasm of 
the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs served without reluctance, under 
the slave of the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and 

' The last conquests ami pUgrimose of Mohamet ore contained in Miulfcda {p. loi— IM.), 
CfAgnier {iii. Ehnacin [p-io, Abu 1 ph.'(ra£m» (p. loj.). The ixin of the He* 

ffira WM frtyUcl the Yw of Embatasic^ iGagnicr, Not. au Abulfet!. p. 131. ). ^ 

* Comoare the bijiuted Al JanmiU (Gagnier, li. 333.) uith the no less bigoted Greck|) 
ntcophaiu fi\ ot 6 . )« Zonar. 'li. I. xiv. S6.), and Cedrenus tp. 431.). 
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Abdallah were successively substituted to the command ; and if titf 
three should perish in the war, the troops were authorized to elect 
their general. The three leaders were slain in the battle of Muta ' (a.D. 
^9), the first military action which tried the valour of the Moslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the foremost 
ranks: the death of Jaaiar was heroic and memorable; he lost his 
right hand ; he shifted the standard to his left ; the left was severea 
from his body ; he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, 
till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honourable wounds. 
“Advance," cried Abdallah, who stepped-into the vacant place, “ ad- 
“ vance with confidence ; either victory or paradise is our own." The 
lance of a Roman decided the alternative; but the falling standard 
was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca: nine swords were 
broken in his hand ; and his valour withstood and repulsed the supe- 
rior numbers of the Christians. In the nocturnal council of the camp 
he was chosen to command : his skilful evolutions of the ensuing day 
secured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled is 
renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the glorious appella- 
tion of the Sword 0/ God. In the pulpit, M ahomet described, with pro- 
phetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs ; but in private he be- 
trayed the feelings of human nature ; he was surprised as he wept over 
the daughter of Zeid ; “ What do I see?” said the astonished votary. 
“ You see,” replied the apostle, “ a friend who is deploring the loss of 
“his most faithful friend.” After the conquest of Mecca the sovereign 
of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile preparations of Heraclius; 
and solemnly (a.d. 630) proclaimed war against the Romans, without 
attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers ol the enterprise.* 
The Moslems were discouraged: they alleged the want of money, 
or horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the intolerable 
heat of the summer : “ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant prophet. 
He disdained to compel their sendee ; but on his return he admonished 
the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty da^s. The desertion 
enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and the taithful companions 
who devoted their lives and fortunes ; and Mahomet displayed hil 
banner at the head of lo.cxxi horse and 20,000 foot. Painful indeed 
was the distress of the march : lassitude and thirst were aggravated 
the scorching and pestilential winds of the desert : ten men rode 
by turns on the same camel : and they were reduced to the shameful 
necessity of drinking the water from the belly of that useful animaL 
in the midway, ten days’ journey from Medina and Damascus, they 
reposed near the grove and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place, 
Mahomet declined the prosecution of the war ; he declared himself 
satisfied with the peaceful intentions, he was more probably daunted 
by the martial array, of the emperor of the East. But the active and 
intrepid Caled spread around the terror of his name ; and the prophet 
received the submission of the tribes and cities, from the Euphratef to 

’ For the tnule of Muta, and ita consequencep, »ee AbulfetU fp. too.) and Cognlar (IL 
KaXedoe (says Theophan.) iv Ktyovvi yax'sipav 'rov Ocov. 

*' The expedition i^ I'abuc is recorded Gy our ordinary hiaioriaas, Abulfcdn (Vit. Mobam. 
p 123) SUM Ganiier (Vie de Maliomct, iii, 147.) ; but we have the advjwuse of appealing to 
the ongiiiil evidence of the Kocu (c. 9. p. 154. 1&5.}, with Sale's Uomod oisd rotionat mnea 
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Allah, at the head of the Red Sea. To hts Qiristian su^cts, Ma- 
homet readily granted the security of their persons, the freedom of 
their trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration of their 
worship.* The weakness of their Arabian brethren had restrained 
them from opposing his ambition : the disciples of Jesus were endeared 
to the enemy of the Jews; and it was the interest of a conqueror to 
propose a fair capitulation to the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet was equal 
to the temporal and spiritual fatiguesof his mission. Hisepilepticfits,an 
absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an object of pity rather than 
abhorrence ; ’ but he seriously believed that he was poisoned at Cbai- 
bar by the revenge of a Jewish female.^ During four years, the health 
of the prophet declined ; his infirmities increased ; but his mortal dis- 
ease was a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him by intervals of 
the use of reason. As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he edi- 
fied his brethren by the humility of his virtue or penitence. “ If there 
“ be any man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, “ whom 1 have un- 
“ justly scourged, 1 submit my own back to the Lash of retali. ition. 
“ Have I aspersed the reputation of a Mussulman ? let him proclaim 
“my faults in the f.tcc of the congregation. Has any one been de- 
“ spoiled of his goods ? the little that I possess shall compensate the 
“ principal and the interest of the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a voice from 
the crowd, " I am entitled to three drams of silver.” .Mahomet 
heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for accusing him in this world rather than at the day of judgment. 
He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death ; enfran- 
chised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women) ; minutely directed the order of bis funeral, and moderated 
the lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom he. bestowed the 
benediction of peace. Till ihc third day before his death, he regular- 
ly performed the function of public prayer ; tlie choice of -Abubeker to 
supply his place, appeared to mark tliat ancient and faithful friend as 
his successor in the sacerdolal and regal oliice ; but he prudently de- 
clined the risk and envy of a more explicit nomination. At a moment 
when his faculties were visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink, 


( The eevsrrV.i/w /I tUnsihut, t*; allested Ahineil lien I'lecph. and ihe aul^g(. 

JLiltrt S/^fendorum lilagnicr, Not. ad Ah«lfed.,m, p las', .\biincdA him'.elf, ai well as 
Kltnacin 'Hia. Saracen p ii. . though he owne Mahonicl's reg-ird for the Chrislians (pi 
1 ^.', only iiiclilioii iicace and tribute. In the s-c.ir lOjO. Siomtu puhlHicd at rarfs the tea^ 
■itrd \er\ion of MuhoiiielS (lacrnt in fars'iir of the t'brirlians ; ohieh wa^ .idfnrtted and repno- 
luted by the oj^site taste of Stbiuviits and tlrolius (Uayle, Mahomet, Kern. AA.}. Hot- 
tingcr riouUs of its authenticity ,IIo.t. Ouent, p a :r < ; Ken-tudot urges the consent of the 
Mahometans iflisl. Patrianrh Aiex p. 161, 1 : but Moshcim dlol- F-ccles. p ayy. ) shours the 
futility of their opinion, and inclines to bciieec it spurious. Yet Abulisharagnm ciuotes the 
imposttn's treaty with the Ncstorian patriarch (As-semau. BibL Orieuc ii. arS.} ; out Abui- 
Ph^.ttius was primate of the Jacoi-ites. 

Tne epilepsy, or falline-sickiiesa, of Mahomet, is aaserted by Theophanes, Zonaras, luid 
rest of the (ireelts ; and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hottin^r iHisb 
Orient, p. 10. ), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. ia.i.and Maracci .li. Alcoran, p. 76a. 1 . The 
titles flu antfred) of trvocbaplers of the Koran (73. 7s.), can liaidly be 

strained to stidl au tetorpreiatioa ; the silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan comment- 
ators, is more conclusive than the most peremptory denial ; and the charitable sidie a 
espouMdtw Ocltley (Hist, of the Saracens, t. 301.], Gagnier (ad Abulfcda, p. 9. Vie do Ma- 
,118.). and Sale (Korun, p. edp-l- • ■ j > r- 

, ^la poison (mare ignominiaut siium it was offered as a teat of his prophetic k^wledge) a 
fiaoiciy eonfesseq by his aealous votaries, Abulfcda js 9a.} and A 1 Joniiabi {Cocnier, u. aSdJ, 
« * « 
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to write, or more properly to dictate, a divine booV, the sum and ac- 
compli^ment of all nis revelations : a dispute arose in the chamber, 
whether he should be allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; 
and the prophet was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his 
disciples. If the slightest credit may be afforded to the traditions of 
his wives and companions, he maintained in the bosom of his family, 
and to the last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle and the 
faith of an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an 
everlasting farewell to the earth, and expressed his lively confidence, 
not only of the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme Being. In a 
familiar discourse he had mentioned his special prerogative, that the 
angel of death was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully 
asked the permission of the prophet. The request was granted ; and 
Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution : his head was 
reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives ; he 
fainted with the violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised his 
eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady look, though a 
faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though articulate, words ; “ O 

“God! pardon my sins Yes 1 come 

“ among my fellow-citizens on high ; ” and thus peaceably expired (a.d. 
632. June 7) ona carpet spread upon the floor. An expedition for the con- 
quest of Syria was stopped bythismournfulcvcnt : the army halted at the 
^tes of Medina; the chiefs were assembled round their dying master. 
The city, more especially the house, of the prophet was a scene of 
clamorous sorrow or silent despair : fanaticism alone could suggest a 
ray ofhope and consolation. “ How can he be dead, our witness, our 
“ intercessor, our mediator, with God ? By God he is not dead ; like 
“Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he 
“ return to his faithful people.” The evidence of sense was disre- 
garded; and Omar, unsheathing his sejanetar, threatened to strike off 
the heads of the infidels, who should dare to affirm that the prophet 
was no more. The tumult was appeased by the weight and modera- 
tion of Abubeker. “ Is it Mahomet,” said he to Omar and the multi- 
tude, “ or the God of Mahomet, whom you worship ? The God of Ma- 
“ hornet livt^hTor ever, but the apostle was a mortal like oursebes, 
“ and according to his own prediction, he has cxpcricm ed the common 
“•fate of mortality.” He was piously interred by the hands of Ins 
nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which he expired ; ‘ .Metiina has 
l^en sanctified by the death and burial of Mahomet; and the mnumer- 
able pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the way, to bow 
in voluntary devotion," before the simple tomb of the prophet.’ 

’ Tlw Creeks and Latins have invented and prapatjair.J ih* viilgar and ridiculous stor>'. 
that Mahomet's iron tomb it suspended in the air at Mteta inftfia l.itcii- 

icus Chalcocondyler rfe Kehtit Turcicis, 1. iii. d6 by the action of etpol .rod potent load- 
stones iDict. dc Bayle, Maiioh. Uent. EE. FK.l. SVtihout any phdtHDpliicat titt^uiricj. it 
nmy suffice, that, i. The prophet was not biined at Mecca , and, e. 'I'hat hU tomb at Me- 
<Iin^ which has been visited by millions, it placed on the xiuund (ReUndde Retif. Moham. 

L ii c. IQ. p. 209— ati.), Gaynicr 'Vte de Mahoro. iii. a6i-!. 

A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie dc Mahom. iti. ^73.'. the muhUariout duties of a pHirnta who 
vi ties the tombs of t^ prophet and his companions and the learned oasutst dcs-ijt^ that 
this act of devotion is nearest in obtintion and merit to a divine precept. ITic docstOT are 
divided wlrkh, of Mecca or Mcdma, ht the most eacelleni (p. »« J. 

nr- !*" “kness, dealli and lajrial of Mabomri. are describe by Abtilfeda and Gagoier 
(Vit. sloli.-iin, p. tyy. Vie de Mahom. itt. 330.J. The most |nnvate and interesting ciicum* 
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At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaM be expect- 
ed, that 1 should balance his faults and virtues, that I should decide 
wlicther the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to 
that extraordinary man. Had 1 been intimately conversant with the 
son of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, and the success uh- 
cei t.'iin : at the distance of twelve centuries, 1 darkly contemplate his 
iliadc through a cloud of religious incense ; and could I truly deline- 
ate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance would not equally 
apply to the solitary of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to 
ttie conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty rev'olution appears 
to have I>ecn endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition ; so 
soon as marriage had raised him above the pressure of want, he avoid- 
ed the paths of ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty, he 
lived with innocence, and would have died without a name. The 
unity of God is an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a 
slight conversation with the jews and Christians would teach him to 
despise and detest the idol. ury of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and 
.a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from 
the dominion of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent 
on the same object, would convert a general obligation into a particular 
call : the warm suggestions of the understanding or the fancy, would 
be felt as the inspir.itions of heaven ; the labour of thought would ex- 
pire in rapture and vision ; and the inward sensation, the invisible 
m<'nitor. would be dcacrilicd with the form and attributes of an angel 
of (^ocl.* From enthusiasm to imposture, the step is perilous and 
slippery : the dicmon of .Socrates ’ affords a memorable instance, how 
a wise man m,\y deccu'C hiim-eU, how a good man may deceive others, 
how the conscience may slumber in a mixed .and middle state between 
self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the origin- 
al motives of .Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevolence; 
but a human missionary is inc.ipable oi cherishing the obstinate unbe- 
lic\ Cl s bo reject his claims, despise his arguments, and persecute his 
life ; he might forgive his person.il adversaries, he may lawfully hate 
the enemies of God ; the stem passions of pride and revenge were kin- 
dl' il in the bosom of Mahomet, .and he sighed, like the prophet of N’inc- 
vch, for the clcstniciion of the rebels whom he had condemned, 'lib^ 
injustice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, tr.iiisformed the citizen 


‘Uucev swrr* origin.iiUy rccnved from Ayt'ba, Ali, Uic ifs'U of Ablw'v. &c ; and as 

ill Meiliiu, anU »urvivctl cK« ftrophet uuu.y years they mi(;bt repcul ihc piuus taje to 


.1 Y rrvt>fl r»r third getirrati.in ‘»f 
i he C.'hmtianv, rvefafy ormi 


.imtianv, raicfafy h«ve assigned t«> MaUfnn''t a came Tii^feon, thfct •eemed to 

IcTciul froMi heaven and whimper cii his ear As thu preiciulwl miracle is urged ^^roiius 
<(lc Vciitatc Rclig. iTirist \ hi* Arabic trondaior, fhc k.irocti Pocsxik, inqmrcd of him the 
iiJineii of htf authois, and Gruvim-v confe^vaJ. that ii is wnkiioMn to the Mahornclatis thet^ 
helves. Lest it should provoke Uieu «ttil Uuflhtcr, the pious h* ts suppressed m 

the Arabic version : Nit U h*« maintained an edits ing place in Uie numerous cdun*i»s of Ufc 
I>*tin tret (Pocock, 5*fv«c. Hmt. Arab p tt». ReUnd, de ReUg. L ii. C- 3 ^ p. *5^)* 

df. TovTo ta'ritf Tiff ytypofxevi] n orai' yrnf/TCM 

0*1 nir<rrpt*r«i toittw 6 a¥ ueXXm ir^ciTX#i»», irpcrrptirtt dt ovitot* lPUto» 
Apolog. Socrat e. 19 . leij^iaa, eth K;%che^- The familiar e*ani|>le«, which derates 
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into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of aimies ; but his 
Bword WB.S consecrated by the example of the saints ; and the same 
God who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and earthquakes, might 
inspire for their conversion or chastisement the valour of his servants. 
In the exercise of political government, he was compelled to abate of 
the stem rigour of fanaticism, to comply in some measure with the pre- 
judices and passions of his followers, and to employ even the vices of 
mankind as the instruments of their salvation. The use of fraud and 
perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to the propa- 
gation of the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or approved the assas- 
sination of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped '''■om the field of 
battle. By the repetition of such acts, the character of Mahomet 
must have been gradually stained ; and the influence of such pernicious 
habits would be poorly compensated by the practice of the personal 
and social virtues which are necessary to maintain the reputation of a 
prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambition 
was the ruling passion ; and a politician will suspect, that he secretly 
smiled (the victorious impostor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth and 
the credulity of his proselytes.* A philosopher will observe, that liieir 
cruelty and his success, would tend more strongly to fortify the assur- 
ance of his divine mission, that his interest and religion were insepara- 
bly connected, and that his conscience would be soothed by the per- 
suasion, that he alone was absolved by the Deity from the obligation 
of positive and moral laws. If he retained any vestige of his native in- 
nocence, the sins of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his 
sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be 
deemed less criminal ; ard he would have started at the foulness of the 
means, had he not been satisfied of the importance and justice of the 
end. Even in a conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a word or action 
of unaffected humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale 
of captives, the mothers should never be separated from their children, 
may suspend or moderate the censure of the historian.’ 

The good sense of Mahomet ’ despised the pomp of royalty ; the 
apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he 
kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mended with 
his own hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Disdaining the 
jfthance and merit of an hermit, he observed, without effort or vanity, 
the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
fle feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; but in 
his domestic life, many weeks would elapse without a fire being 
kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of wine was 
confirmed by his example ; his hunger was appeased with a sparing 

' To some passage of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares the prophet, in his old ag^ 
to a fakir : " qui dctache la chame de son cou pour en donner sur leu orcilUs A se* confn^rea.’* 

' Gagnier relates, with tne same impartial pen, this humane law of the prophet, and the 
murders of Caab, and Sophian, which he prompted and approved (YicdeMalu>m.ii, 61;^ 97.308.). 

^ Far the domestic lue of Slahomct, consult Gagnier, and the corresponding chapters oT 
Abulfeda ; for his diet (iii. 385.) : his childreu (p. 1^. ; his wives^p, iw .) ; his marriage 

^th Zeineb(ii. iM.); his amour with Mary (p loj.); the fabe accusation of Aynlia (p. 

Fhe most original evidence of the three last tf snsacdonsg is contained in die xzivtlu axauid* 
^d bevith ehapteri of the Koran, with Sale’ 1 Commentitry; ^ Prideauz (Life of mahonuh 
80 l and Maracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, part ir 4^) hare malictousty exaggerated tke 
411 Maliomct. 
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aQowance of barley-bread ; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey ; but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes 
and women were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required 
and his religion did not forbid. Their incontinence was regulated by 
the civil and religious laws of the Koran ; their incestuous alliances 
were blamed, the boundless licence of polygamy was reduced to four 
legitimate wives or concubines ; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined; the freedom of divorce was discouraged, 
adultery was condemned as a capital offence, and fornication, in 
either sex, was punished with an hundred stripes.' Such were the 
calm and rational precepts of the legislator : but m his private conduct, 
Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of a 
prophet. The youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha, gave her a 
superior ascendant ; she was beloved and trusted by the prophet ; and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was long revered as the 
mother of the faithful. During the twenty-four years of the marriage 
of Mahomet with Cadijah, her joulhful husband abstained from the 
right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron 
was never insulted by the society of a rival. After her death, he 
placed her in the rank of the four perfect women, with the sister of 
Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of his 
daughters. “ Was she not old ?” said Ayesha, with the insolence of a 
blooming beauty ; “ has not God given you a better in her place ?* 
“ No, by God,” said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, 
“ there never can be a better I she believed in me, when men despised 
“ me : she relieved my wants, when 1 was poor and persecuted by the 
“ world.” ' 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion and 
empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous posterity 
and a lineal succession. The hopes of Mahomet were fatally disap- 
pointed. The four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy. Mary, his 
Egyptian concubine, was endeared to him by die birth of Ibrahim. 
At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave; Imt he 
sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked the 
adulation or credulity of the Moslems, by the assurance that an eclipse 
of the sun was tia/ occasioned by the drtiih of the infant. Cadijah ^d 
likewise given him four daughters, who were married to the imfet 
faithful of his disciples : the three eldest died before their father; bm 
Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became the wife m 
her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. The merit 
and misfortunes of Ali and his descendants will lead me to anticipate, 
in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title which describes 
the commanders of the faithful as the vicars and successors of the 
apostle of God.’ 


' Sale (Prelim. Die, p. 131.) has recapitulated the laws of marria^, divorce, &C.; sH I 
■he curious reader of Selden's Uxor HeLratca will recos[nize many Jewish orduuuces. 

' Abuifeda in Vic Moliam. p. la, 13 16. 17. cum nous Gaeiiier. 

* llus outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the llibL tlrient. of d^Herbclot (imdor 
the names of Ahtuhtert, Omar. Otkman, AH, Ac .) ; from the Annals of Abulfcda. Abul- 
pKaragius, and Elmadn vunder the proper years of the and especully Ihom tlcUey’a 

Hut. of the Saracens (i, p. 1— to 115— tea. aap. asp. 363— 37a. 378—301. and a'most uw 
a hole of the second volume). Yet «e should weigh with caution the traditions of the hoctll* 
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The birth,, the alliance, the chajactM of Ali, which exalted him 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to the vacant 
throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the 
chief of the family of Hashem, and the hereditary prince or guardian 
of the city and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was extinct; 
but the husband of Fatima might expect the inheritance and blessing 
of her father : the Arabs had sometimes been patient of a female reign ; 
and the two grandsons of the prophet had often been fondled in his 
lap, and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief of 
the youth of paradise. The first of the true believers might aspire to 
march before them in this world and in the next ; and if some were of 
a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali were never 
outstripped by any recent proselyte. He united the qualifications of a 
poet, a soldier, and a saint ; his wisdom still breathes in a collection 
of moral and religious sayings;* and every antagonist, in the combats 
of the tongue or of the sword, was subdued by his eloquence and 
valour. From the first hour of his mission to the last rites of his 
funeral, the apostle was never forsaken by a generous friend, whom 
he delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful 
Aaron of a second Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was aftci wards re- 
proached for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn declaration 
of his right, which would have silenced all competition, and scaled his 
succession by the decrees of heaven. But the unsuspecting hero con- 
fided in himself : the jealousy of empire, and perhaps the fear of 
opposition, might suspend the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed 
of sickness was besieged by the artful Ayeslu, the daughter of 
Abubeker, and the enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the 
people ; and his companions convened an assembly to deliberate on the 
choice of his successor. The hereditary claim and lofty spirit of ^li, 
were offensive to an aristocracy of elders, desirous of bestowing and 
resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent election ; the Koreish 
could never be reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the line of 
Hashem ; the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled ; the fugi- 
tives of Mecca and the auxiliaries of Medina asserted their respective 
merits, and the rash proposal of chusing two independent caliphs 
wuld have crushed in their infancy the religion and empire of the 
Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the disinterested resolution 
Omar, who (a.d. 632. June 7) suddenly renouncing his own pre- 
tensions, stretched forth his hand, and declared himself the first sub- 
ject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The urgency of the moment, 
and the acquiescence of the people, might excuse this illegal and pre- 
cipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed from the pulpit, that if 
any Mussulman should hereafter presume to anticipate the suffrage of 
his brethren, both the elector and the elected would be worthy of death.” 

; a stream which becomes still more muddy as it Bows further fixim the source. Chardin 
.las too faithfully copied thefnVilcs and errornof the modern Persiaub (Voy. ii. 3^5.). 

^ Ockley (ac the end of hi> second volume) hns given an English veniion of sentence^ 
which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ah, the son of Abu 7 'aleb. His preface is 
coloured by the enthusiasm of a translator ; yet these tcateDces delineate a cha^teristic* 
though darl^ picture of human life, 

® Ocklcy iHist. of the Saracens, i. 5.) from an Arabian MS. represents Ayeshaas adverie 
to the substitution of her ^thcr in the place of the apostle. This fact, so improbable in ifr 
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After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medina, 
Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia; the Hashemites alone dechned 
the oath of fidelity; and their chief, in his own house, maintained, 
above six months, a sullen and independent reserve ; without listening 
to the threats of Omar, who attempted to consume with fire the habit- 
ation of the daughter of the aposde. The death of Fatima, and the 
decline of his party, subdued the indignant spirit of Ali : he conde- 
scended to salute the commander of the faithful, accepted his excuse 
of the necessity of preventing their common enemies, and wisely re- 
jected his courteous offer of abdicating the government of the Arabians. 
After a reign of two years, the agedcaiiph was summoned by the angel 
of death. In his testament, with the tacit approbation of the com- 
panions, he (a.d. 634. July 24) bequeathed the sceptre to the firm and 
intrepid virtue of Omar. “ I have no occasion,” said the modest candi- 
date, “ for the place.” “ But the place has occasion for you,” replied 
Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent prayer, that the God of Maho- 
met would ratify his choice, and direct the Mussulmans in the way of 
concord and obedience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali 
himself, in a life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the superior 
worth and dignity of his rival ; who comforted him for the loss of em- 
pire, by the most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the 
twelfth year of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the hand 
of an assassin : he rejected with equal impartiality the names of his 
son and of All, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his suc- 
cessor, and devolved on six of the most respectable companions, the 
arduous task of electing a commander of the faithful. On this occa- 
sion, Ali was again blamed by his friends' for submitting his right to 
the judgment of men, for recognizing their jurisdiction by accepting a 
place among the six electors. He might have obtained their suffrage, 
had he deigned to promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to 
the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two 
seniors^ With these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Mahomet, 
.-icccpted (A.D. 644. N ov. 6) the government ; nor was it till after the 
third caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, that Ali 
was invested, by the popular choice, with the regal and sacerdotal 
office, The manners of the Arabians retilined their primitive simplicity, 
and the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp and vanity of this wofld. 
At the hour of prayer, he repaired to the mosque of Medina, clothed 
in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on his head, his slippers in orfr 
hand, and his bow in the other, instead of a walking staff. The com- 
panions of the prophet and the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new 
sovereign, and gave liiin their right bands as a sign of fealty and 
allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually 

self, ih uiiiioticecl by Abtilfeda, At Tannabt, and AI^ Bochari, the lut of whom quotes the tm- 
dition of Ayesha heia^ (Vit. Moham. p. 136. Vie de Mahom. lit. 836.). 

Partirularly by hia friend and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died a.d. SSy, 
with the lillc of qrand doctor of the Moslems. In Abtdfeda he recapitulated the important 
occasions in which AU had neglected his saluta^ advice ip, 76. vers, keiskej ; and comdudha 
(p.. 85.), O priuceps hdelium, absque concroversia tu quidem vere fortis es, et in^ boni oon- 
sdu, et rerum gerendarum panun callena ^ ■ 

” I suspect that the two seniors (Abulphangius, p. 115. Ockley, i. 371.) may signify not 
two actual counseUors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker and Omar, 
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confined to the times and countries in which they have been agitated. 
But the religious discord of the friends and enemies of Ali has been 
renewed in every age of the Hegira, and is still maintained in the im- 
mortal hatred of the Persians and Turks.' The former, who are 
branded with the appellation of Shiites or sectaries, have enriched the 
Mahometan creed with a new article of faith ; and if Mahomet be the 
apostle, his companion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their piivate con- 
verse, in their public worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurpers 
who intercepted his indefeasible right to the dignity of Imaum and 
Caliph ; and the name of Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect 
accomplishment of wickedness and impiety.’ The Sonnites, ^vho are 
supported by the general consent and orthodox tradition of the Mussul- 
mans, entertain a more impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. 
They respect the memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the 
holy and legitimate successors of the prophet. But they assign the 
last and most humble place to the husband of Fatima, in tlie per- 
suasion that the order of succession was determined by the degrees of 
sanctity.^ An historian who balances the four caliphs with a hand 
unshaken by superstition, will calmly pronounce, that their manners 
were alike pure and exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, and pro- 
bably sincere ; and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives 
were devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. But the 
public virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the 
severity of the second, maintained the peace and prosperity of their 
reigns. The feeble temper and declining age of Othman were incapable 
of sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he 
was deceived; he trusted, and he was betrayed: the most deserving 
of the faithful became useless or hostile to his government, and his 
lavish bounty was productive only of ingratitude and discontent. The 
spirit of discord went forth in the provinces, their deputies assembled 
at Medina, and the Charegites, the desperate fanatics who disclaimed 
the yoke of subordination and reason, were confounded among the 
free-born Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wrongs and the 
punishment of their oppressors. From Cufa, from Bassora, from 
Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, encamped 
about a league from Medina, rfnd dispatched an haughty mandate to 
their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice, or to descend from 
the throne. His repentance began to disarm and disperse the in- 
^rgents ; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies : and 
the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast his reputa- 
tion and precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the only guard of 

* The schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last century, espe* 
cially in the iid and ivih volumes of ihcir master, Chardin. Niebuhr, though of inferior 
merit, lias the advantage of writing so late as the year 1764 (Voy. en Arabie, &c. il aoS.), 
since the ineflectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change the religion of the nation (sec his Per- 
sian History translated into French by Sir Williaiu ^ones, it. 5, 6. 47, 48. 144 — 155.). 

^ Omar is the name of the devil ; hts murderer is a saint. Wlien the Persians shoot with 
the bow, they frequently cry, *' May this arrow go to the heart of Omari** (Vov. de Chardin, 
ii. 9^. 359, &c.) 

3 Ihts G^dation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by Reland (de Reli(c 
Moham. r i. 37.) ; and a Sonniie argument inserted by Ockley (Hist, of tbe Sararens, u. 
^o.). The (Iractice of cursing the mciuory of All was abolished, aftei forty years, by thn 
Onimiades themselves (d’Herhcloi, p 690.) : and there arc few among the Turks who presume 
Ip revile him as an infidel (Voy. de Chardin, ly* 46, f. 
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his predecessors, the esteetn-a.nd confidence of the Moslems; during^ 
siege of six weeks his water and provisions were intercepted, and the 
feeble gates of the palace were protected only by the scruples of the 
more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused his sim- 
plicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach of 
death: the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the assassins; 
and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, was (a.d. 655. June 18) pierced 
with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy of five days was 
appeased by the inauguration of Ali ; his refusal would have provoked 
a general massacre. 1 n this painful situation he supported the becom- 
ing pride of the chief of the Hashemites; decl.-ired that he had rather 
serve than reign ; rebuked the presumption of the strangers ; and re- 
quired the formal, if not the voluntary, assent of the chiefs of the 
nation. He has never been accused of prompting the assassin of 
Omar; though Persia indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy 
martyr. The quarrel between Othman and his subjects was assuaged 
by the early mediation of Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, 
was insulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the father of Hassan was strenuous and sincere in 
his opposition to the rebels; and it is certain that he enjoyed the 
benefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of such magnitude 
as might stagger and corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The ambi- 
tious candidate no longer aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia : the 
Saracens had been victorious in the East and West ; and the wealthy 
kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, were the patrimony of the com- 
mander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial 
activity of Ah ; but in a mature age, after a long experience of man- 
kind, he still betrayed in his conduct the rashness and indiscretion of 
youth, in the first days of his reign (a.d. 655 — 660) he neglected to 
secure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha and 
Zobcir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They escaped 
from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to Bassora; erected the 
standard of revolt ; and usurped the government of Irak, or Assyria, 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their sert’ices. The 
mask of patriotism is allowed to covcT the most glaring inconsist- 
encies ; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman now de- 
manded vengeance for his blood. They were accompanied in their 
flight by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished, to the laft 
hour of her life, an implacable hatred against the husband and the 
posterity of P'atima. The most reasonable Moslems were scandalized, 
that the mother of the faithful should expose in a camp her person 
and character; but the superstitious crowd was confident that her 
presence would sanctify the justice, and assure the success, of their 
cause. At the head of 20,000 of his loyal Arabs, and 9000 valiant 
auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and defeated the superior 
numbers of the rebels under the walls of Bassora. Their leaders, 
Telha and Zobeir, were slain in the first battle that stained with civil 
blood the arms of the Moslems. After passing through the ranks to 
animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen her post amidst the dangers erf 
the field. In the heat of th? action, seventy mep, who held th? br)dlp 
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jwere successivdy killed or wounded ; and the cage or 

I she sat, was stuck with javelins and darts like the quills 

e. The venerable captive sustained with firmness the 
, the conqueror, and was speedily dismisseti to her proper 
station, av L*.e tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and tenderness that 
was still due to the widow of the apostle. After this victory, which 
was styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched against a more formid- 
able adversary ; against Moawiy'ah, the son of Abu Sophian, who had 
assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim was supported by the 
forces of Syria and the interest of the house of Ommiyah, From 
the passage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin ' extends along the 
western banks of the Euphrates. On this spacious and level theatre, 
the two competitors waged a desultory war of no days. In the 
course of 90 actions or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at 
25,000, that of Moawiyah at 45,000, soldiers ; and the list of the slain 
was dignified with the names of five and twenty veterans who had 
fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary 
contest, the lawful caliph displayed a superior character of valour and 
humanity. His troops were strictly enjoined to await the first onset 
of the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and to respect the bodies 
of the dead, and the chastity of the female captives. He gencrousl> 
proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single combat; but 
his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of inevitable 
death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by tlie charge of a hcio 
who was mounted on a pyebald horse, and wielded with irresistible 
force his ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is victorious ; ” and in tlie 
tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was heard to repeat four hundred 
times that tremendous exclamation. The prince of Damascus already 
meditated his flight, but the certain victory was snatched from the 
grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their 
conscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances ; and Ali was com- 
pelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidious compromise. 
He retreated with sorrow and indignation to Cufa ; his party was dis- 
couraged; the distant provinaes of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, 
wfte subdued or seduced by his crafty rival ; and the stroke of fanati- 
cism which was aimed against the three chiefs of tire nation, was 
#tal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In the temple of Mecca, three 
Charegites or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the church 
and state; they soon agreed, that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, 
and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would restore the 
peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose his victim, 
poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the 
scene of action. Their resolution was equally desperate : but the first 
mistook the person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his seat; the prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by the 
second ; the lawful caliph, in the mosque of Cufa, received a mortal 
wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty-third year 

• “ The plain of Siflin Ls detennined by d’AoviUe (I’Euphrate ct le Tigrc, p. ap.) to b« the 
Campus Barbaiicus of Procopius. 
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of his age, and mercifully recommended to his children, that they 
would dispatch the murderer by a single stroke.' The sepulchre of Ali ‘ 
was concealed from the tyrants of the house of Ommiy^ ; “ but in the 
fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the 
ruins of Cufa.’ Many thousands of the Schiites repose in holy ground 
at the feet of the vicar of God ; and the desert is vivified by the 
numerous and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem their devo- 
tion not less meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped (a.d. 655, or 661 — 680) the 
inheritance of his children ; and the champions of idolatry became 
the supreme heads of his religion and empire. The opposition of Abu 
Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his conversion was tardy and 
reluctant; his new faith was fortified by necessity and interest; he 
served, he fought, perhaps he believed ; and the sins of the time of 
ignorance were expiated by the recent merits of the family of Ommiyah. 
Moawiyali, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was 
dignified in his early >outh with the office or title of secretary of the 
prophet : the judgment of Omar entrusted him with the government 
of Syria; and he administered that important province above forty 
years either in a subordinate or supreme rank. Without renouncing 
the fame of valour and liberality, he affected the reputation of hu- 
manity and moderation : a grateful people was attached to their bene- 
factor ; and the victonous Moslems were enriched with the spoils of 
Cypius and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of 
Othman was the engine and pretence of his ambition. The bloody 
shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosque of Damascus : the 
emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; and 60,000 Syrians 
were engaged in his service by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Am- 
rou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, was the first who 
saluted the new monarch, and divulged the dangerous secret, that the 
Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the city of the 
prophet.* The policy of Moawiyah eluded the valour of his rival ; and, 
after the death of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, 
whose mind was either above or below the government of the world, 
.and who retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an humble 
cell near the tomb of his grandfather.* The aspiring wishes of the 
caliph were fin.nlly crowned by the important change of an electiv^o 
an hereditary kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism aN 
tested the reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refusOT 
the oath of fidelity; but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with 
vigour and address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, 

’ Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnite, relates the difierent opinions concerning the bun^i of Ali* 
but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie fam 4 numeroque reliciose freqiientanuum cele* 
brntum. This number is reckoned by Niebuhr to lunount annually to sooo of the dead* an<f 
5000 of the living (ii. 30S.). 

All the tyrants 0/ l^ersla, from Adhad cl Dowlat (a.d. 977, d’lfcrbclot, p. 58, sp. OS.) tO 
Nadir Shah 'a d 1743. Hn-t. de Nadir Sliah, u. 1^5.}, have enriched the tomb of AU wi^ 
the Spoils of the Mople. 'X'he dome is copper, with a bright and ma-ssy gilding, which glit* 
ters to the sun At the distance of many a mile. 

3 The city of Meshed AU, 5 or 6 miles from the mini of Cufa, and tao to the souUi of Bag* 
dad, is of the sise and form of tlie modern Jerusalem. Meshed ifosein, larger and mora 
populous, U at til* distance of 30 miles. ^ 

* T borrow, on this ocensioa, the strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist, t 4.)! 
^vulgato imperii arcano posse itnperalorem alibi qusin Romse fieri, 
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vas proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and the successor 
of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons of AIL 
In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently dropt a dish of scalding 
broth on his master : the heedless wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate 
his punishment, and repeated a verse of the Koran : “ Paradise is for 
“those who command their anger:” — “ I am not angry:” — “and for 
“ those who pardon offences : ” — “ I pardon your offence : ” — “ and for 
“ those who return good for evil : ” — “ 1 give you your liberty, and four 
“ hundred pieces of silver.” With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, 
the younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father’s 
^irit, and served with honour against the Christians in the siege of 
Constantinople, The primogeniture of the line of Hashem, and the 
holy character of grandson of the apostle, had centered in his person, 
and he was at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yczid the tyrant 
of Damascus, whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never 
deigned to acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from Cufa 
to Medina, of 140,000 Moslems, who professed their attachment to his 
cause, and who were eager to draw their swords so soon as he should 
appear on the banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of his 
wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person and family in the hands 
of a perfidious people. He traversed the desert of Arabia with a 
timorous retinue of women and children ; but as he approached the 
confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the solitary or hostile face of the 
country, and suspected either the defection or ruin of his party. His 
fears were just ; Obcidollah, the governor of Cufa, had e.^tinguished 
the first sparks of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of Ker- 
bela, was encompassed by a body of 5000 horse, who intercepted his 
communication with the city and the river. He might still have escaped 
to a fortress in the desert, that had defied the power of C;esar and 
Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which would 
have armed 10,000 warriors in his defence. In a conference with the 
chief of the enemy, he proposed the option of three honourable con- 
ditions; that he should be allowed to return to Medina, or be sta- 
tioned in a frontier garrison .^gainst the Turks, or safely conducted 
to,dhe presence of Yezid. But the commands of the caliph, or his 
lieutenant, were stern and absolute; and Hosein w-as informed that 
tit must either submit as a captive and a criminal to the commander 
of the faithful, or expect the consequences of his rebellion. “ Do you 
“think,” replied he, “to terrify me with death?” And, during the 
short respite of a night, he prepared with calm and solemn resigna- 
tion to encounter his fate. He checked the lamentations of his sister 
Fatima, who deplored th« impending rum of his house. “ Our trust,” 
said Hosein, “ is in God alone. All things, both in heaven and 
“earth, must perish and return to their Creator. My brother, my 
“father, my mother, were better than me; and every Mussulman has 
“ an example in the prophet.” He pressed his friends to consult 
their safety by a timely flight : they unanimously refused to desert or 
survive tbeir beloved master ; and their courage was fortified by a 
fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On the morning of 
the fatal day, he piounted on horseback, with bis sword in one han 4 
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and the Koran in the other : his generous band of martyrs consisted 
only of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their flanks and rear 
were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they had 
filled with lighted faggots, according to the practice of the Arabs. 
The enemy advanced with reluctance; and one of their chiefs de- 
serted, with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevitable 
death. In every close onset, or single combat, the despair of the 
Fatimites was invincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled them 
from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain ; a truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the death of the last of the 
companions of Hoscin. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated him- 
self at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was 
pierced m the mouth with a dart; and his son and nephew, two 
beautiful youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to 
heaven, they were full of blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer for 
the living and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister issued 
from the tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians, that he would 
not suffer Hoscin to be murdered before his eyes: a teartrickled down 
his venerable beard ; and the boldest of liis soldiers fell back on every 
side as the dying hero threw himself among them. The remorseless 
Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, reproached their cowardice ; 
and the grandson of Mahomet was (a.d. 6So. Oct. lo) slain with three 
and thirty strokes of lances and swords. After they had trampled on 
his body, they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman 
Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a cane : “ Alas ! ” exclaimed 
an aged Mussulman, “ on these lips have 1 seen the lips of the apostle 
“of God !” In a distant age and climate the tragic scene of the 
death of Hosein will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader. * 
On the annual festival of his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to 
his sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon their souls to the religious 
frenzy of sorrow and indignation.’ 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in chains to the 
throne of D.amascus. the caliph was advised to extirpate the enmity of 
a popular and hostile race, whom he had injured beyond the hope of 
reconciliation. But Yczid preferred the counsels of mercy ; and the 
mourning family was honourably dismissed to mingle their tears IHth 
their kindred at Medina. The glory of martyrdom superseded the 
right of primogeniture; and the Hvclve imaums.^ or pontifls, of tite 
Persian creed are Ah, Hassan, Hoscin, and the lineal descendants of 
Ilosein to the ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, or sub- 
jects, they successively enjoyed the veneration of the people, and pro- 
voked the jealousy of the reigning caliphs : their tombs at Mecca or 
Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in the province of Chora- 

* I have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockley (il. 170.). It is long and minute ; bot 
almost alwayi, consists in the detail of little circum^iuinces 
Niebuhr the (voy. en Arab, &c. ii. aofl.) U (Krham the only European travelltt 
who has dared to visit Meshed Ali and Meshed Hosein. The two sepulchres are in 
hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Persian heretics. The fesuval 
of the death of Hoseni is amply described by Sir John Chanllu, a traveller whom 1 havn 
01^ praised. % 

” general artide of immtim, in d'Herbelot's Bibliotheque, will intieate ^ •dOeasskA; 

.end the Uves of the iwfvt are given under thor respective najaes. 
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san, are still visited by the devotiQp of their sect .Their names were 
often the pretence of sedition and civil war ; but these royal saints ^ 
spised the pomp of the world, submitted to the will Of God and the in- 
justice of man, and devoted their innocent lives to the study and 
practice of religion. The twelfth and last of the Imaums, conspicuous 
by the title of Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and 
sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed himself in a caravan near 
Bagdad : the time and place of his death are unknown ; and his vo- 
taries pretend, that he still lives, and will appear before the day of 
judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal, or the Antichrist.* In 
the lapse of two or three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of 
Mahomet, had multiplied to the number of 33,000 : ’ the race of Ali 
might be equally prolific ; the meanest individual was above the first 
and greatest of princes ; and the most eminent were supposed to excel 
the perfection of angels. But their adverse fortune, and the wide ex- 
tent of the Mussulman empire, allowed an ample scope for every bold 
and artful impostor, who claimed affinity with the holy seed : the scep- 
tre of the Almohades in Spain and Afric, of the Fatimites in Egypt and 
Syria,^ of the Sultans of Yemen, and of the Sophis of Persia,* has 
been consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their 
reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth ; 
and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question, by 
drawing his scymetar ; “ This,” said Moez, “ is my pedigree ; and 
“ these,” casting an handful of gold to his soldiers, “ and these are my 
“ kindred and my children.” In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swarm of the genuine 
or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and Ali is honoured with the ap- 
pellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs. In the Ottoman empire, they 
are distinguished by a green turban, receive a stipend from the 
treasury, are judged only by their chief, and, however debased by for- 
tune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of 
the caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion in the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions 
of twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the sovereignty of 
their native land. The famef'and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a 
plftieian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish transcends the re- 
cent majesty of the kings of the carth.^ 

' The name of Attikkrisi may seem ridiculous, but the Mahometans have libetally bor- 
rowed the fables of cycry religion (Sale's Frclim. Dis p. So.). In the royal stable of Ispahan^ 
two horses were always kept haddled, one for the Maiiadi himself, the other for hia lieutenant^ 
Jesus the son of Mary. 

® In the year of the Hegira 200 (a.d. 815). D’Hcrbclot, p. 546 

3 D’Herbclot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish origin. 
Yet they accurately deduced iheir genealogy from Jaafar, the sixth Imaum; and the im- 
Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 230.) that they were owned by many, qui absque 
contioversiA genumi sunt Ahdarum, homme propaginum suae gcntis exacts caJlenles. He 
quotes some lines from the celebrated Scheri/ or RnJuii^ Egonc humilitatem induam in lerris 
r.ostium I (1 suspect him to be an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in Aigypto sit Chalifa de ^ente 
<Alii, auocum ego communem habeo patrem et vindicem. 

^ liie kings of Fetaia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik Sell, a saint of the 
xivth century, and through him from Mous&a Cassem, the son of Hosetn, the son of AU 
(Olearius, Pw 957 * Chardin, iiu 388.). But I cannot trace the intermediate degrees hi wn/ 
gMuine or fabuloM pedigree. If they were tnil^ Fatinice^ they might draw their 
prieiin from the princes of Maranderan, who reigned in the isth centttry (d’HerbeloC p* od.)* 

$ The preseot suite of the family of Mahomet and Ali is moat accurately dcKOPM wf 
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The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause, but his sa(S 
cess has perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. Are we sur- 
prised that a muldtude of proselytes should embrace the doctrine and 
the passions of an eloquent fanatic ? In the heresies of the church, the 
same seduction has been tried and repeated from the time of the 
apostles to that of the reformers. Does it seem incredible that a pri- 
vate citizen should grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue his native 
country, and erect a monarchy by his victorious arms ? In the moving 
picture of the dynasties of the East, an hundred fortunate usurpers 
have arisen from a baser origin, surmounted more formidable obsta- 
cles, and tilled a larger scope of empire and conquest. Mahomet was 
alike instructed to preach and to fight, and the union of these oppo- 
site qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed to his success . 
the operation of force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, con- 
tinually acted on each other, till every barrier yielded to their irresist- 
ible power. His voice invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to 
arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their darling passions in this 
world and the other ; the restraints which he imposed were requisite to 
establish the credit of the prophet, and to exercise the obedience of 
the people ; and the only objection to his success, was his rational 
creed of the unity and perfections of God. It is not the propagation 
I'Ut the permanency of his religion that deserves our wonder : the 
same pure and perfect impression which he cngra^'ed at Mecca and 
Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, by the 
Indian, the .African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the 
Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vatican, 
they might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who is worshipped 
with such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple : at Oxford 
nr Geneva, they would experience less surprise ; but it might still be 
incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of the church, and to study 
the orthodox coinineiitators on their own writings and the words of 
tlicir Master. But the Turkish dome of SL Sophia, with an increase 
of splendour and .sire, represents the humble tabernacle erected at Me- 
dina by the hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniformly 
w'lihstood the temptation of reducing the object of their faith and de- 
votion to a level with the senses and invB’n^tion of man. “ I believe 
“ in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God,” is the simple andain- 
^ .iriable profession of Islam. The intellectual image of the Deity has 
never been degraded by any visible idol : the honours of the prophR 
have never transgressed the measure of human virtue ; and his living 
precepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated 
the memory of their hero, his wife, and his children, and some of the 
Persian doctors pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in the 
person of the Iniaums ; but their superstition is universally condemn- 
ed by the Sonnites ; and their impiety has afforded a seasonable warn- 
ing against the worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical 

Demetrius Cantemir (Hist, nf the Othman Kmpire, p and Niebuhr (Descrip, de I’ Arable^ 
P; 317, &c.). It is much to be lamented, that the Danish traveller was unable to pae* 
chase the chnmicles of Arabia. * 
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questions on the attributes of God, and the liberty of man, have been 
agitated in the schools of the Mahometans, as well as in those of tlie 
Christians ; but among the former they have never engaged the pas- 
sions of the people or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The 
cause of this important diflerence may be found in the separation 
or union of the regal and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of 
the caliphs, the successors of the prophet and commanders of the 
faithful, to repress and discourage all religious innovations : the order, 
the discipline, the temporal and spiritual ambition of the clergy, are 
unknown to the Moslems ; and the sages of the law are the guides of 
their conscience and the oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to 
the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged as the fundamental code, not 
only of theology but of civil and criminal jurisprudence ; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of mankind, are guarded 
by the infallible and immutable sanction of the will of God. This 
religious servitude is attended with some practical disadvantage ; the 
illiterate legislator had been often misled by his own prejudices and 
those of his country ; and the institutions of the Arabian desert may 
be ill-adapted to the wealth and numbers of lspah.anand Constantin- 
ople. On these occasions, the Cadi respectfully places on his head 
the holy volume, and substitutes a dexterous interpretation more 
apposite to the principles of equity, and the manners and policy of the 
times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness 
is the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. The most bit- 
ter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes, will surely allow 
that he assumed a false commission to inculcate asalutary doctrine, 
less perfect only than their own. He piously supposed, as the basis of 
his religion, the truth and sanctity of their prior revelations, the vir- 
tues and miracles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were broken 
before the throne of God ; the blood of human victims was expiated by 
prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion ; 
and his rewards and punishments of a future life were painted by the 
images most congenial to an ignorant and carnal generation. Ma- 
homet was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and political sys- 
tem for the use of his counti^'mcn : but he breathed among the faith- 
ful, a spirit of charity and friendship, recommended the practice of the 
social virtues, and checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of 
j-vengeand the oppression of widows and orphans, 'fhe hostile tribes 
were united in faith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly 
spent in domestic quarrels, was vigorously directed against a foreign 
enemy. Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, 
and formidable abroad, might have flourished under a succession of 
her native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and ra- 
pidity of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scattered over the 
East and West, and their blood was mingled with the blood of their 
converts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, the throne was 
transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the banks of 
the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia was 
ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger; and the Bedouins tA 
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the desert, awakening from their dream of dominion, resumed their 
old and solitary independence.* 


CHAPTER LL 


The Conquest of Persia, Syria, Eqypt, Africa, anti Spain, by the Arabs 

or Saracens. — Empire of the tatiphs, or Successors of Mahomet . — 

State of the Christians, Se*c., under their Government. 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the 
Arabs ; the death of Mahomet was the' signal of indejjendence ; and 
the hasty stnicture of his power and religion tottered to its foundations. 
A small and faithful band of his primitive disciples had listened to his 
eloquence, and shared his distress ; had fled with the apostle from the 
persecution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in the walls of Me- 
dina. The increasing myriads, who acknowledged Mahomet as their 
king and prophet, had been compelled by his arms, or allured by his 
prosperity. The polytheists were confounded by the simple idea of a 
solitary and invisible God : the pride of the Christians and Jews dis- 
dained the yoke of a mortal and contemporary legislator. Their 
habits of faith and obedience were not sufficiently confirmed; and 
many of the new converts regretted the venerable antiquity of the law 
of Moses, or the rites and mysteries of the Catholic church, or the 
idols, the sacrifices, the joyous festivals, of their Pagan ancestors. 
The jarring interests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had 
not yet coalesced in a system of union and subordination ; and the 
Barbarians were impatient of the mildest and most salutary laws that 
curbed their passions, or violated their customs. They submitted with 
reluctance to the religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence fi-oni 
wine, the fast of the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; 
and the alms and tithes, which were collected for the treasury of Me- 
dina, could be distinguished only by atiame from the payment a 
perpetual and ignominious tribute. The example of Mahomet had 
excited a spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and several of his riv^ 
presumed to imitate the conduct and defy the authority of the living 
prophet At the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph 
was reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps 
the Koreish would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity 
had not been checked by a seasonable reproof. “ Ye men of Mecca, 
“ will ye be the last to embrace and the first to abandon the religion of 
“ Islam?” After exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid of God 

* Th® writers of the M odem U ntrersal History (i, and ii.) have compiled, in 850 folio pager, 
the bfe of Mahotnet and the annals of the caliplu. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, 
sometimes correcting, the Arabic texts ; vet. notwithstanding their high-sounding boasts, 
i cannot find, after Uie conclusion of iny work, tnat they have anorded me mucMif any) ad- 
tuiional tnfomtttion. The duU mass is not quickened by a spark of pliilosophy or taste : and 
the commUers iodulge the criHcism of aciiinonious bigotry against ^idainvilUcix, Sate* Gag> 
tear, and all who have Created Mahomet with favour, qf even justice. 
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and his apostle, Abubekcr resolved (A.D, 632), by a vigoroos attack, t» 
prevent the junction of the rebels. The women and children were 
safely lodged in the cavities of the mountains : the warriors, marching 
under eleven banners, diffused the terror of their arms; and the 
appearance of a military force revived and confirmed the loyalty of the 
faithful. The inconstant tribes accepted, with humble repentance, the 
duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms ; and, after some examples of 
success and severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate before 
the sword of the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile province of Ye- 
manah,' between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in a city not 
inferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his name was Moseilama, 
had assumed the character of a prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa listened 
to his voice. A female prophetess was attracted by his reputation . 
the decencies of words and actions were spumed by these favourites 
of heaven.’ An obscure sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant ; 
and, in the pride of his mission, Moseilama condescended to offer a 
partition of the earth. The proposal was answered by Mahomet with 
contempt; but the rapid progress of the impostor awakened the fears 
of his successor : 40,000 Moslems were assembled under the standard 
of Caled ; and the existence of their faith was resigned to the event of 
a decisive battle. In the first action, they were repulsed with the loss 
of 1200 men ; but the skill 2 id perseverance of their general prevailed : 
their defeat was avenged by the slaughter of 10,000 infidels : and Mo- 
seilama himself was pierced by an Ethiopian slave with the same 
javelin which had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet. The 
various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were speedily sup- 
pressed by the power and discipline of the rising monarchy; and the 
whole nation again professed, and more stedfastly held, the religion of 
the Koran. The ambition of the caliphs provided an immediate exer- 
cise for the restless spirit of the Saracens ; their valour was united in 
the prosecution of an holy war ; and their enthusiasm was equally 
confined by opposition and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will natur- 
ally arise that the first caliphs commanded in person the armies of the 
faithful, and sought the crown of martyrdom in the foremost ranks of 
thg, battle. The courage of ADubeker,^ Omar,'' and Othman,® had in- 
deed been tried in the persecution and wars of the prophet ; and the 
personal assurance of paradise must have taught them to despise the 
pleasures and dangers of the present world. But they ascended the 
throne in a venerable or mature age, and esteemed the domestic cares 
of religion and justice the most important duties of a soverciga. Ex- 

'St 

* See the description of the city and country of A 1 Vcmanah, in Abutfeda, Dcscript. 
Arabiae, p. 6o. In the xintii century, there were some mins, and a few palms ; but in the 
present century, the same ground is occupied by the visions and arms of a modem propheti 
whose tenets are imperfectly known (Niebuhr, De&cript. deTArabie, p. ao6— 3 o«.). 

* The prophetess Segjah, after the fall of her lovcj , returned to idolatry; wit, under the rcigu 
of Moawiyak, she became a Mussulman, and died at Bassora (Abulfeda, Aonal. vers. Reiske* 
P- 63 ). 

3 His reign in Eutyeb. ii. 251. Elmacin, p. t 8. Abulphareg. p. 108. Abulfeda, p* 60. 
D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

* His reign in Eutych. p. 264. Elmacin, p. 94. Abulpharag. p. zxo. Abulfeda, p. 6 ( 5 # 
D’Herbdot, p. 686 

S His reign in Ev.tych. p. 323. Klmaciu. p^ 36. Abulpharag. p. tsa. A^Ueda, p. 7 S« 
D’Hcrbelot, p, 695. 
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cept the presence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their longest ex- 
peditions were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca ; and 
they calmly received the tidings of victory as they prayed or preached 
before the sepulchre of the prophet. The austere and frugal measure 
of their lives was the effect of virtue or Oabit, and the pride of their 
simplicity insulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. 
When Abubeker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Ayesha to take a strict account of his private patrimony, that it might 
be evident whether he were enriched or impoverished by the service 
of the state. He thought himself entitled to a stipend of three pieces 
of gold, with the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and a black 
slave; but on the Friday of each week, he distributed the residue of 
his own and the public money, first to the most worthy, and then to the 
most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a coarse 
garment and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his successor, who 
lamented with a modest sigh his own inability to equal such an admir- 
able model. Yet the abstinence and humility of Omar were not infe- 
rior to the virtues of Abubeker ; his food consisted of barley-bread or 
dates ; his drink was water ; he preached in a gown that was tom or 
tattered in twelve places ; and a Persian satrap who paid his homage 
to the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars on the steps of 
the mosques of Medina. Economy is the source of liberality, and the 
increase -of the revenue enabled Omar to establish a just and perpetual 
reward for the past and present services of the faithful Careless of 
his own emolument, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, 
the first and most ample allowance of 25,000 drams or pieces of silver. 
5000 were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the relics of the field 
of Beder, and the last and meanest of the companions of Mahomet 
was distinguished by the annual reward of 3000 pieces. One thousand 
was the stipend of the veterans who bad fought in the first battles 
against the Greeks and Persians, and the decreasing pay, as low as 50 
pieces of silver, was adapted to the respective merit and seniority <rf 
the soldiers of Omar. Under his reign, and that of his predecessor, 
th*" conquerors of the East were the trusty servants of God and the 
people : the mass of the public treasure was consecrated to the eiqiences 
of peace and war ; a prudent mixture of jfbstice and bounty, maintai^^ 
the discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by a rare felicity, tne 
dispatch and execution of despotism, with the equal and frugal majf^ 
ims of a republican government. The heroic courage of Ali,‘ the con- 
summate prudence of Moawiyah,’ excited the emulation of their sub- 
jects ; and the talents which had been exercised in the school of civil 
discord, were more usefully applied- to propagate the faith and 
dominion of the prophet In the sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Datmscus, the succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah were alike 
destitute of the qualifications of statesmen and of saints.’ Yet the 

_* BU reign in Eutych, p. 343. Elmacin, p. 5*. Abulphaiag. p. 117. Abulfeda, p. 83. 
D^Herbeloi, p. Sa 

reign in Eutyeb. p. 344. Elraacin, p. 54. Abulpbang. p. 133. Abulfeda, p. loi. 
■b' ficrbelot, p. 586. » 

* reigns in Eutyth. ii. 360—395. Elmaciii, p. 59—108. Abulpbang. Dynast, ix. 

Abulfeda, p. 1x1—141, D'Herbelot, Bibt Orien. p. 691. and the particuiv articles of 
the Ommiades. 
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spoils of unknown nations were continually laid at the foot of thett 
throne, and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness laast be 
ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. 
A large deduction must be allowed for the weakness of their enemies. 
The birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most degenerate 
and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, and the Barbarians 
of Europe ; the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or Charle- 
r’agne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and the 
torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the sands ot 
Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been the aim 
of the senate to confine their counsels and legions to a single war, and 
completely to suppress a first enemy before they provoked the hostili- 
ties of a second. These timid maxims of policy were disdained by the 
magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliplis. With the same 
vigour and success they invaded the successors of Augustus, and those 
of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies at the same instant became 
the prey of an enemy whom they had been so long accustomed to 
despise. In the ten years of the administration of Omar, the Saracens 
reduced to his obedience 36,000 cities or castles, destroyed 4000 
churches or temples of the unbelievers, and erected 1400 mosques for 
the exercise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after his 
flight from Mecca, the arms and the reign of his successors extended 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant pro- 
vinces, which maybe comprised under the names of, I. Persia; II 
Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Africa; and, V. Spain. Under this general 
<! ivision, I shall proceed to unfold these memorable transactions ; dis- 
patching with brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the 
East, and reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic countries, 
which had been included within the pale of the Roman empire. Yet 
1 must excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the blindness 
and insufficiency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in con- 
troversy, have not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their 
enemies.' After a century of ignorance, the first annals of the Mussul- 
mans were collected in a great measure from the voice of tradition.' 
Arnong the numerous produdtions of Arabic and Persian literature,’ 

* For centuries vii , viii we have scarcely any original evidence of the Byeantinc historians, 
^cept the Chronicles of Theophatc (I'bcophiin. Confess. Chron. Gr, et Lat. cum notis 
^acuui Goar. Pans, 1655, ful.j , and the Abiidgiiiciit of Niccphor (Niccph. Palriiarclise C. P. 
lirev. Hisl. Or. et Cat. Parisi, 1648, fob), who both lived in ihebesinning of the ixih cen* 
tury (Hanebius de Scriptor. Byrant. p. 300—346.}. I’heir contemporary Photm« doct nol 
seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of Nicephorus, he adds, Kac oXm« 
iroXXove co'-rt xov ■irpa aoTou a'lraKpitWTOfAtito^ T'pds tijv l<rTopia, Ti] ffvpypatpiti^ 
and only complains of his extreme brevity [Phot, llibl. cod lavi. too.) Some additiuns may 
be gleaned from the more recent histories of Cedreniis and Zoiiaras of the xUh century. 

Tabari, or A! Tabari, a native of 'J'nborestan, a famous Itnaum of Bagdad, and the Livy 
of the Arabians, finished his general bistorv in the year of the Hegira 302 (a.u. 914.]. At 
the request of his friends, he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets to a more reasonable sue. But 
hi.s Arabic original i«* known only by the Pcrsi.m and Turkish versions. The SaraccniC 
history of Ebn Amid, or Elinacm, is said to be an abridgment of the gicat Talnri [Uckley't 
Hibt. of the Saracens, n pref p xxxix. and, lUi of authors, d*Hei bclot, p 866. &70. 1014.). 

^ Besides the lists of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahom. p 179— 189.), Ucklcy 
(at the cn<t*of his second \olanjc’, and Petit dc la Croix (Hist, de Gcngiscan, jv b 

we findm the Biblio. Orient. Tartkk, a catalogue of aoo or 300 histones or chronicles of the 
East, of which not more than three or four are older than Talxai). A lively sketch ol 
UricDtai literature U given bv Rciske lio his Prodidagmala ad Hagii ChaUTse Ubrum memo* 
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oar interpreters have selected the imperfect sketches of a more recent 
age.* The art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the 
Asiatics they arc ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our monkish 
chronicles of the same period may be compared to their most popular 
works, which are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and free- 
dom. The Oruntal library of a Frenchman ^ would instruct the most 
learned mufti of the E.ist , and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a 
single historian, so clear and comprehensive a narrative of their own 
exploits, as that which will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year (a d 632) of the first caliph, his lieutenant CalcJ, 
the sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, .idvanced to the 
banks of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. 
Westward of the ruins of Bab) Ion, a tribe of sedentary Arabs had 
fixed themselves on the verge of the desert, and Hira was the seat of 
a race of kings who had embraced the Christian religion, and reigned 
above 600 years under the shadow of the throne of Persia * The last 
of the Mondars was defeated and slam by Caled , his son was sent a 
captive to Medina , his nobles bowed before the successor of the 
prophet , the people was tempted by the example and success of their 
countrymen , and the caliph accepted as the first fruits of foreign con- 
quest, an annual tribute of 70,000 pieces of gold. The conquerors, 
and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn of their future 
greatness “ In the same \ ear,” sj) s Elniacin, “ Caled fought many signal 
“ battles, an immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered, and 
“ spoils, infinite and innumcr.able, were acquired by the victorious 
* Moslems ”s But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the 
Syrian war the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by 

nalem ad ealeem Abulfeda; 1 -\bu!<e S>rtx, Ltpsiae, 1766) but his proje<*t and the French 
version of Petit de la Croix (Utst de iimur Bee, i pref p xi\ ) ha\e faUcD to the CTound 

’ The particular hifitonans and geographers will be occasioinU^ introduced Ibe four 
following cities represent the annals which have g tided me m this general narrauve. i. 
AnPubUt K^tychn Fatruirch* AUxmndrtnt, ab Siwirda PiKCcito Oxen 1656, a jols 
4to A pompons edition of an inditrerent author. iran-sUtcd by Pocock to gratify the pres> 
byterian prejudice of his friend Sclden a Hutona Saractnica Grcr^t Elmactm^ o^erb et 
siudto rkomtE t rf^enit, tra 4X0, Lttgd Batitwrum, 1635 He is said to have histily tranv 
lated a corrupt ‘invJ his version is often dehcieni in style and sense 3. Htjtorta tom’ 
Pendtosa Dymisiutrum a Crtgorio Ab$itpkamgto^ intorprete Ednntrdo Pocockto, 410, Ojcoh^ 
5663 More useful for (he literary than the civil history of the East 4 Abuifedoe Annates 
MosUmici ad Atm Ifegirtg ccccvi a Jo ytu Meuke, in 410, Ltpsnty 1754 The best of 
our CKromcIes, both for the onginal and version, yet how far below the name of AWdfeda 
We know that he wrote at Hamah, m the xivth century 1 he three former were Christians 
of the xth, xiith, nnd xiuth centuries the two hrat, natives of Egypt, a Meldute. patnveh, 
andaJacobiK scribe * 

“ M du Guignes (Hist, dcs Huns 1 pref p xix, xx ) has characterized, with truth and 
knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians, the dry annalist, and the tumid and Aowery 
orator 

^ Bibliot Orient oar M d Herbelot, fol 1697 For the character of the respect* 

xble author, consult ms friend nievenot (Voy du Lei'ant, part 1 chap x ) His work is an 
agreeable miscellany, which must gratify every taste , bu^t 1 never can digest the alc^betical 
order, and I find bim more satisfactory in the Persian than the Arabic hutory The recent 
supplement from the papers of M M Visdelou and Galland (fol La Haye, 1779>} is of a 
dinerent cast, a medley of tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities 

^ Pocock will explain the chronology (Spec Hist Aiab p 6 $ 74 ), an<* TAnviBe the 
gMgrapby (I’Euphrate at le Tigre, p xas }, of the dyiiastv of the Ahnondars The English 
scholar understood more Arabic loan the Mufu of Aleppo (Ocldey, n , the Preach 
g^ompher IS equally at home in every age and every climate of the world 

* Fecit et Chaled plunma in hoc anno prmlia, in quibus viceiunt Miishmi, et is^fidtUnm 
mmensh multitudme occisi spoUa infinita et innumera sunt nacti (Hist Sarac^ p. oo.). The 
Chnatiao annalist slides into the national and compendious term of v^doti, and I often 
adopt (I hope without scandal) this charactensbc mode of expression. 
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. less active or less prudent commanders ; the Saracens were repulsed 
with loss in the passage of the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised 
the insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining forces still 
t hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment 
their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the priests 
and nobles, their queen Arrema was deposed ; the sixth of the transient 
usurpers, who had arisen and vanished in three or four years, since 
the death of Chosroes and the retreat of Heraclius. Her tiara was 
placed on the head of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes ; and the 
same asra, which coincides with an astronomical period,' has recorded 
the fall of the Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster." The 
youth and inexperience of the prince, he was only fifteen years of age, 
declined a perilous encounter ; the royal standard was delivered into 
the hands of his general Rustam ; and a remnant of 30,000 regular 
troops was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to 120,000 subjects, or allies, 
of the great king. The Moslems, whose numbers were reinforced 
from 12,000 to 30,000, had pitched their camp in the plains of Cadesia 
and their line, though it consisted of fewer mou, could produce more 
soldiers than the unwieldy host of the infidels. I shall here observe 
what I must often repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not like 
that of the Greeks and Romans, the effort of a firm and compact 
infantry : their military force was chiefly formed of cavalry and 
archers ; and the engagement, which was often interrupted and often 
renewed by single combats and flying skirmishes, might be protracted 
without any decisive event to the continuance of several days. The 
periods of the battle (A.D. 636) of Cadesia were distinguished by their 
peculiar appellations. The first, from the well-timed appearance of 
6000 of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day of succour. The 
day of concussion might express the disorder of one, or perhaps of 
both, of the contending armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, 
received the whimsical name of the night of barking, from the dis- 
cordant clamours, which were compared to the inarticulate sounds of 
the fiercest animals. The morning of the succeeding day determined 
the fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of dust 
against the faces of the unbelievers. The clangor of arms was re- 
echbed to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient hero of his 
name, was gently reclining in a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the 
faSgigage of his camp, and the train of mules that were laden with gold 

* A of Z20 yeartj the end of which an intercalary month of 30 days suppHed the use 

of our Bbseztite, and restored the integrity of the solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 
years, this intercalation was successively removed from the fir^t to the twelfth month ; but 
Hyde and Freret are involved in a profoond controversy, whether the twelve, or only eight 
of these changes were accomplish^ oefore the sera of Yezdegerd, which is unanimousfy fixed 
to the x6th of June, a . d . 633. How laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the 
^rkestand most distant antiquities (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c. 14— >18. p. xBx->3XX. Freret 
is the Mem. del'Acad. des Inscript. xvi. 

‘ Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, A.D. 633), we 6nd the era of Yesdegerd 
^i 4 kh JuiK, A.D. 633), and his accession cannot be postponed beyond the end of the hrst year* 
His predecessors could not therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar and the^e unques- 
tionable dates overthrow the thoughtless chronology of Abulphaiagius. Ockiey's Hist, the 
Saracens, i. x^. 

3 Cadesia, the Kubian geographer (p. xai.^, is in margine soUtudlne, 6x leagues from 
Bagdad, and two stations from Cu/a. Otter 'Voy. 1. p. sBj*} reckons 15 leaj^ue^snd pbservesf 
that the pl.ice is supplied with dates and wales* 
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and silver. On the sound of danger he started from his couch ; but 
his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the 
foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly returning 
to the field of battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the thickest 
ranks of the Persians. The Saracens confess a loss of 7500 men ; and 
the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obstinate 
and atrocious.” The standard of the monarchy was overthrown and 
captured in the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in ancient 
times, had arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this badge of heroic 
poverty was disguised, and almost concealed, by a profusion of precious 
gems. — D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 297. 348. After this victory, the 
wealthy province of Irak or Assyria submitted to the caliph, and his 
conquests were firmly established by the speedy foundation of Bassorah,* 
a place which ever commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. 
At the distance of 80 miles from the Gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris 
unite in a broad and direct current, which is aptly styled the river of 
the Arabs. In the mid-way, between the junction and the mouth of 
these famous streams, the new settlement was planted on the western 
bank; the first colony was composed of 800 Moslems; but the influ- 
ence of the situation soon reared a flourishing and populous capital 
The air, though excessively hot, is pure and healthy ; the meadows are 
filled with palm trees and cattle , and one of the adjacent valleys has 
been celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under 
the first caliphs, the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony extended over 
the southern provinces of Persia: the city has been sanctified by the 
tombs of the companions and martyrs; and the vessels of Europe 
still frequent the port of Bassorah, as a convenient station and passage 
of the Indian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and 
canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the victorious 
cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which had resisted 
the battering-rams of the Romans, would not have yielded to the darts 
of the Saracens. But the flying Persians (A.D. 637. March) were over- 
come by the belief, that the last day of their religion and empire was 
at hand : the strongest posts were abandijped by treachery or cowardice ; 
and the king, with a part of his family and treasures, escaped to Hol- 
wan at the foot of the Median hills. In the third month after the 
battle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, p.assed the Tigris without a>pp4ij- 
tion ; the capital was taken by assault ; and the disorderly resistance of 
the people gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who 
shouted with religious transport, “ This is the white palace of Chosroes, 
“ this is the promise of the apostle of God ! ” The naked robbers of 
the desert were suddenly enriched beyond the measure of their hope 
or knowledge. Each chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with 
art, or ostentatiously displayed; the gold and silver, the various ward- 

/.Atrox. contumax, plus scmel renovatum, are the wcU-chasen expressious of the translator 
of^Abulfeda ^Reiake, p. 69.). 

, The ^uer may satisfy himself on the subj«t of Bassora, by consulting the followins 
"'fitere: Geog. Nubians, p. lat. D'Herbelot, BibL Orieni. p. 192. D’AnvilIa, L’Eu^rata 
, 'cTigre, p. 130. 133. 14X Raynal, Hist. Philos, des Iiides, it. 9a — too. Voy. di netre 
della Valle, IV. 370— 391, De I'arernier, L are — 247. De Thevenot, ii. 545 — 584. D'Ouer, 
U- 41 " iJc Niebuhr, 11. 17a — 199 
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robes and precious furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate 
of fancy or numbers ; and another historian defines the untold and 
almost infinite mass, by the fabulous computation of three thousands 
of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold.* Some minute though 
curious facts represent the contrast of riches and ignorance. From 
the remote islands of the Indian Ocean, a large provision of camphire’ 
had been imported, which is employed with a mixture of wax to il- 
luminate the palaces of the East. Strangers to the name and properties 
of that oderiferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for salt, mingled 
the camphire in their bread, and were astonished at the bitterness of 
the taste. One of the apartments of the palace was decorated with a 
carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth : a para- 
dise or garden was depictured on the ground ; the flowers, fruits, and 
shrubs were imitated by the figures of the gold embroidery, and the 
colours of the precious stones; and the ample square was encircled by 
a variegated and verdant border. The Arabian general persuaded his 
soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the reasonable hope that the eyes 
of the caliph would be delighted with the splendid workmanship of 
nature and industry. Regardless of the merit of art and the pomp of 
royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren of 
Medina : the picture was destroyed ; but such was the intrinsic value 
of the materials, that the share of Ali alone was sold for 20,o<xi drams. 
A mule that carried away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets 
of Chosroes, was overtaken by the pursuers j the gorgeous trophy was 
presented to the commander of the faithful, and the gravest of the 
companions condescended to smile when they beheld the white beard, 
hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran, who was invested witli 
the spoils of the great king.^ The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by 
its desertion and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and 
situation of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to remove 
the seat of government to the western side of the Euphrates. In every 
age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has been easy and 
rapid ; the country is destitute of stone and timber, and the most solid 
structures* are composed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by a 
cement of the native bitumen. The name of Cu/a^ describes an habit- 
ation of reeds and earth ; bil¥ the importance of the new capital was 
supported by the numbers, wealth, and spirit of a colony of veterans ; 
%^^d,fl^eir licentiousness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, who were 
apprehensive of provoking the revolt of ioo,ocxj swords ; “ Ye men 
“ of Cufa,” said Ali, who solicited their aid, “ you have been always 

Mente vix potent numerove comprehendi quanta spolla .... nostris co&serint.' AbuN 
feda, p. 6q. Yet I still suspect^ that the extravagant numbers of Elmacin may be the error, 
not o ( the text, but of ilie version. The best translators from the Greek, for instance, 1 fiita 
to be very poor arithmeticians. 

” The camphire tree grows in China and Japan ; but many hundredweight of those meaner 
torts are exchanged for a single pound of tne more precious gum of ^rneo and Sumatra 

g laynal. Hist. Philos, i. 362 — 365. Diet d’Hisu Natur. par Bomare. Millar's Gardener's 
ict.). 'Fhese may be the islands of the first cUmate from whence the Arabians imports their 
camphire (Geog. Nub. ^ d’Herbelot, p. S32.). 

3 Gagnier, Vie de Manom. i. 376. I may credit the fact, without believing the prophecy. 

* The most considerable ruins of Assyri.a are the tower of I^lus, at Bab)noD, and the hall 
of Chosroesf at Ctesiphon : they have been visaed by that vain and Curious travel'er Pietro 
della Valle (i. 713-^18. 731 — 735.). 

5 Consult the article of Couf^ in the Biblio. ofd'Herbelot (ayy, tjS.) aad Ocklcy'f Hiftoiyi 
U, panicularlv jj 40 and 153. 
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“ conspicuous by ynur valour. You conquered the Persian king, and 
“ scattered his forces, till you had taken possession of his inheritance." 
This mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of Jalula and Ne- 
havend. After the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan, - 
and concealed his shame and despair in the mountains of Farsistan, 
from whence Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant com- 
panions. The courage of the nation survived that of the monarch ; 
among the hills to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, 150,000 Per- 
sians made a third and final stand for their religion and country ; and 
the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the victory 
of victories. If it be true that the flying general of the Persians was 
stopt and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, 
the incident, however slight or singular, will denote the luxurious im- 
pediments of an Oriental army.' 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and 
Latins ; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be more 
ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduction (a.D. 637 — 
651) of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and Rei, they 
gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea ; and the orators 
of Mecca might applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who had 
already lost sight of the northern bear, and had almost transcended 
the bounds of the habitable world.’ Again turning towards the West 
and the Roman empire, they repassed the Tigris over the bridge of 
Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
embraced their victorious brethren of the Syrian army. From the 
palace of Madayn their Eastern progress was not less rapid or ex- 
tensive. They advanced along the Tigris and the Gulf ; penetrated 
through the passes of the mountains into the valley of Estachar or 
Persepolis ; anc profaned the last sanctuary of the Magian empire. 
The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised among the faUing 
columns and mutilated figures ; a sad emblem of the past and present 
fortune of Persia:’ he fled with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Segesians, and sought an 
humble refuge on the verge of the Turkish and Chinese power. But 
a victorious army is insensible of fatigue : the Arabs divided their 
forces in the pursuit of a timorous erfcmy ; and the caliph Othman 
promised the government of Chorasan to the first general who sli&uld 
enter that large and populous country, the kingdom of the ancien t 
Hadrians. The condition was accepted ; the prize was deser^c 3 ^fte 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of Herat, Merou, and 
Balch ; and the successful leader neither halted nor reposed till his 
foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of the Oxiis. In the public an- 

’ Se« the erticte of Naketvend, in d’HerbcIot, p. 667. ; and Voy. en Turquie el en Perec, 
par Otter, i. 191, 

* tt is in such % style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator describes the 
Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond the shores of the Ca^iao. 
A\i^avdpo« apirrov xat oiKovfiiVfjc, oAiyou dciv, ira<rnt 

Eschinea contra Ctesiplioiitem, iii. ^54, ed. Crec. Orator, Reiske, This memorable cause 
was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. exit, 3, (before Christ 3^), tn the autumn (Tayler, 

9* 370* &c.j, about a year after the battle of Arbela; and Alexander, in the pursuit 01 Uarius, 
was marching towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. ^ 

^ 3 indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abulpharag. p. si6. ; but 

It is needless to prove the identity of Estachar and Persepolis (d’Herbelot, p. 397,) ; stiU 
ir, y c nccdluks to copy the drawings and descriptions of Chardin, or Corneille m bniyo. 
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U'chy, the independent governors o( the cities and castles obtained 
their separate capitulations : the terms were granted or imposed by the 
esteem, the prudence, or the compassion, of the victors ; and a simple 
profession of faith established the distinction between a brother and a 
slave. After a noble defence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap of 
Ahwaz and Susa, was compelled to surrender his person and his state 
to the discretion of the caliph; and their interview exhibits. a portrait 
of the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by the command, of 
Omar, the gay Barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes embroidered 
with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds : “ Are 
“you now sensible,” said the conqueror to his naked captive; “are 
“ you now sensible of the judgment of God, and of the different rewards 
“of infidelity and obedience?” “Alas!” replied Harmozan, “I feel 
“them too deeply. In the days of our common ignorance, we fought 
“ with the weapons of the flesh, and my nation was superior. God 
“ was then neuter ; since he has espoused your quarrel, you have sub- 
“ verted our kingdom and religion.” Oppressed by this painful 
dialogue, the Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered 
some apprehensions lest he should be killed whilst he was drinking a 
cup of water. “ Be of good courage,” said the caliph, “ your life is 
“safe till you have drank this water:” the crafty satrap accepted the 
assurance, and instantly dashed the vase against the ground. Omar 
would have avenged the deceit ; but his companions represented the 
sanctity of an oath ; and the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled 
him not only to a free pardon, but even to a stipend of 2000 pieces of 
gold. The administration of Persia was regulated by an actu^ survey 
of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of the earth and this monu- 
ment, which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might htive instructed 
the philosophers of every age.’ 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him (a.d. 651) beyond the 
Oxus, and as far as the jaxartes, two rivers ^ of ancient and modem 
renown, which descend from the mountains of India towards the Cas- 
pian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by Tarkhan, prince of 
Fargana,^ a fertile province on the Jaxartes; the king of Samarcand, 
with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by the 
lamentations and promises of«the fallen monarch ; and he solicited by 
a sh'ppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful friendship of the 
emperor of China.® The virtuous Taitsong,'' the first of the dynasty 

’ After the conquest of Persia, Thcophanes adds, avruj it Tiy tKtktutrtv Ovfta- 

po^ avaypatppvai iratrait Tpv ver' ovToir otKovfitvijv. lytviTo is fi avaypa^tj Ktit 
ojitlpwiruiu Kai K'rriiitov Kai tpvTav (Chronog. 383.). 

^ Amidst our meagre relations, 1 must regret, that d'Herbelot has not found and used a 
Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he says, with many extracts from the native histo- 
rians of the Ghebers or Magi (Gibl. Orient, p. 1014.). 

8 The most authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon fj.oxartes) and the Gibon 
fOxus), may be found in Sherif ai Kdnsi (Gcog Nubiens. p 138), Abiilfcda (Ilescnpt. 
Chorasan. Hudson, 111. 33,), Abujghazi Khan, who reigned on their banks (Hist. Genea). dcs 
Tatars, p. 33. 57. 766.], and the Turkish Geographer, a MS. in the king of France’s library 
(Kxamen Critiq. des Hist. d'Alexandre, p. 194 — 360.}. 

* The territory of Fergana is describe by Abulfeda, p, 76, 77. 

S redegit angustianim eundem regem exsulem, ut 'Turcici regia, et Sogdiani, et Sinensis, 
auxlUa missi^ litens imploraret (Abulfed. Annal. p. 74.). The connexion of the Persian and 
Chinese history is illustrated by Freret (Mem, de i’Atma xvi. 343. ) and de Guignes (Hist, dej 
Huns, i 54 and for the geography of the borders, ii. i — 43.). 

^ Hist. Sinica, p. 41-^46. in the iiid part of the Relations Curieuses of Tlievenot. 
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of the Tang, may be justly compared with the Antonines of Rome: 
his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and peace ; and his 
dominion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes of the Barbarians of 
Tartary. His last garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a 
frequent intercourse with their neighbours of the Jaxartes and Oxus; 
a recent colony of Persians had introduced into China the astronomy 
of the Magi; and Taitsong might be alarmed by the rapid progress 
and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the 
supplies, of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the 
worshippers of fire ; and he returned with an army of Turks to con- 
quer the inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, without 
unsheathing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin and death. 
The grandson of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by 
the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pur- 
sued, by his Barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a river, and 
offered his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in a miller’s boat. 
Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the rustic replied, that four 
drams of silver were the daily profit of his mill, and that he would not 
suspend his work unless the loss were repaid. In this moment of 
hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian kings was overtaken 
and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his 
unhappy reign.* His son Firuz, an humble client of the Chinese em- 
peror, accepted the station of captain of his guards ; and the Magian 
worship was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles in the pro- 
vince of Bucharia. His grandson inherited the regal name; but after 
a faint and fruitless enterprise, he returned to China, and ended his 
days in the palace of Sigan. The male line of the Sassanidcs was 
extinct ; but the female captives, the daughters of Persia, were given 
to the conquerors in servitude, or marriage; and the race of the 
caliphs and imaums was ennobled by the blood of their royal mothers.* 
After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the 
territories of the .Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary 
was soon (a.d. 710) overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs : the govern- 
ors of Chorasan extended their successive inroads ; and one of their 
triumphs was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish cpieen, which she 
dropt in her precipitate flight beyond tht hills of Bochara.^ But the 
final conquest of Transoxiaiia,* as well as of Spain, was reservedTor 

* I have endeavotired to harnionire the variou*; narratives of Elmacin (Hist 
\ Abulpharajr. (Dynast, p Abulfeda (AimaL p. 74. 79.), and d'Hcrbelot (p. 48s.y 

i he end of Vezaccerd was not only untortuoate but obscure. 

The two daughters of Yezdegerd married Hassan» the son of Ali, and Mohammed, th« 
of Abubeker , and Uie first of these was the father of a numerou-s progeny. The daughter 
FKlrouz became the wife of the caUph Walld, and their son Yezid derived his genuine or 
fabulous descent from the Chosroes of Persia, the C-gsars of Rome, and the Chagans of the 
Turks or Avars (d'Herbclot^ Bibl. Orient, p. ^ 487.). 

^ It was valued at 2000 pieces of guliL and was the priae of Obeidollah, the son of Ziyad, 
n name afterwards infamous by the murder of Hoscin (Uckicy's Hist, of the Saracens, it. 14a.)- 
His brother Salem was accoinrianicd by his wile, the Arabian woman (a.d. 6S0) who 
passed the Oaus : she borrowed, or rather stole, the crown and jewels of the princess of the 
bogdians (p. 8 ?x.). 

^ A part of Abulfeda’s ceomphy is translated by Greaves, inserted in Hudson's colle^Ott 
of minor ge<^raphers (iii.), and entitlevl, DescripUo Chorasmiee et AfawanthutArw, idest, 
regiomun extra fluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of Trani^^xiatta, softer in soAnid, equiva^ 
lent in sense, is aptly used by Petit do la Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, &c.), and some t pod W Tl 
UrieutalitM but they are mistaken in ascrilnng it to the writers of antiquity. 
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the glorious reign of the inactive Walld ; and the name of Catibah, 
the camel-driver, declares the origin and merit of his successful lieu- 
tenant While one of his colleagues displayed the first Mahometan 
banner on the banks of the Indus, the spacious regions between the 
Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea, were reduced by the arms of 
Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and of the caliph.' A tribute 
of two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels ; their 
idols were burnt or broken; the Mussulman chief pronounced a ser- 
mon in the new mosque of Carizme; after several battles the Turkish 
hordes were driven back to the desert ; and the emperors of China 
solicited the friendship of the victorious Arabs. To their industry, 
the prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a 
great measure be ascribed ; but the advantages of the soil and clim- 
ate had been understood and cultivated since the reign of the Mace- 
donian kings. Before the invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bocara, 
and Samarcand, were rich and populous under the yoke of the shep- 
herds of the north. These cities wercsuiTounded with a double wall ; 
and the exterior fortification, of a larger circumference, inclosed the 
fields and gardens of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of 
India and Europe were supplied by the diligence of the Sogdian 
merchants ; and the inestimable art of transforming linen into paper, 
has been diffused from the manufacture of Samarcand over the west- 
ern world.' 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored (a.d, 632) the unity of faith 
and government, than he dispatched a circular letter to the Arabian 
tribes. “ In the name of the most merciful God, to the rest of the true 
“ believers. Health and happiness, and the mercy and blessing of 
“ God be upon you. 1 praise the most high God, and 1 pray for his 
“prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, that 1 intend to send 
“ the true believers into Syria ’ to take it out of the hands of the in- 
“fidels. And I would have you know, that the fighting for religion is 
“an act of obedience to God.” His messengers returned with the 
tidings of pious and martial ardour which they had kindled in every 
province ; and the camp of Mcdin.i was successively filled with the 
intrepid bands of the Saracens who p.vntcd for action, complained of 
the heat of the season and’ the scarcity of provisions, and accused 
vSth impatient murmurs the delays of the caliph. As soon as their 
numbers were complete, Abubeker ascended the hill, reviewed the 
^tfdn,*the horses, and the aims, and poured forth a fervent prayer for 

* The conquests of Catibah are faintly mnrked by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 84. d'Hcr- 
belot {Bibl. Orient. Catbah, Samarcamlf Valid), and de Guig;ncs (Hist, dei Huns, t. 58.). 

* A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the EibL Arabico'Haspana, 1. 208, &c. 
The librarian Casiri (ii. 9 ) relates, from credible testimony, that paper was first imported 
from China to Samarcand, a.h. 30 , and invented, or rather introduced, at Mecca, a.h. 88 . 
The Escurial library contains paper MSS. as old as the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 

3 A separate history of the conquest of Syna has been composed by A 1 Wakidi, cadi of 
Bagdad, who was born a d. 748, and died a.d 822 : he likewise wrote the conquest of Egypt, 
of iJiarbekir, &c. Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, A 1 Wakidt lias 
the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales and traditions afibid an artleea 
picture of die men and the times. Yet his narrative is too often defective, tnfiing, and im* 

? robable. Till something better shall be found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ocklev, 
list of t^e Saracens, 1. 21 — 342.) will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Reiske 
(Prodidagmata ad Hagjt Chahfae 'I'abulas, p. 236.), 1 am sorry to think that the labours ol 

Ockley were consummated in a jail (see his two prefaces to the 1st vol. ^.d. 1708, to the ad| 
1718. with the list of authors at the end}. 
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the success of their undertaking. In person and on foot, he arcom- 
pinied the first day's march ; and when the blushing leaders attempted 
to dismount, the caliph removed then scruples by a declaration, that 
tliose who rode, and those who walked, in the service of religion, were 
equally meritorious His instructions' to the chiefs of the Synanarmy, 
w ere inspired by the warlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and 
.iilects to despise, the objects of earthly ambition “ Remember,' 
Slid the successor of the prophet," that you are always in the pre- 
“ senre of God, on the verge of death, m the assurance of judg- 
" ment, and the hope of paradise Avoid injustice and oppression; 
“ ( onsult with your bicthren, and study to piescrve the love and con- 
“ fidence of your troops When \ou fight the battles of the Lord, 
‘‘ acquit yoursthes like men, without turning your backs, but let not 
“ vour victory be stained with the blood of women or children Destroy 
" no palm-trees, nor burn anv fields of corn Cut down no fruit-trees, 
" nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When 
“ you make any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good as your 
■' word As you go on, you will find some leligious persons who live 
“ ittired in monasteries, and pioposc to themselves to serve God that 
" wav let them alone, and neither kill them nor destroy their monas- 
" teries ' And you will find another sort of people that belong to the 

synagogue of Satan, who have shaven crowns,^ be sure you cleave 
‘ their skulls, and give them no qiiai ter till they either turn Mahomet- 
‘‘ans or pay tribute” All profane or frivolous conversation, all dan- 
gci Otis recollection of ancient qtiaiicls, was severely piohibited among 
the Arabs, in the tumult of a ctmp, the exercises of religion were 
a:.siduously practised, and the intervals of action were employed in 
jj ayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran The abuse, or even 
l le use, of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of 
t It feet, and in the fervour of their primitive zeil many secret sinners 
itVL lied their fault, and solicited their punishment After some hesi- 
tition the command of the Svrian army was delegated to Abu 
Obcidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca and companions of Mahomet; 
whose zeal and devotion wcic assuaged, without being abated, by the 
‘ingular mildness and benevolence of his temper. But in all the 
emergencies of war, the soldiers dema,pded the superior genius of 
baled , and whoever might be the choice of the prince, the sivorAof 
IjoH was both in tact and fame the foicmost leader of the Saracens. 
He obeyed without leluctince, he was consulted without j'eaiwHija) 
.,nd such was the spirit of the man, or lather of the times, that Caled 
piolesscd his icadiness to scive undei the banner of the faith, though 

* tile luntnictions, of the 5 >tivii w vr ire ilc&ciibed by Al VV^ibidi and Ochley, aa— ay, 
&'■ In the sctiucl it is necessary to contract and needless to quote, their circuitutanttal nar- 
Utive My oblinutions to others sh-ill be noticed 

“ Notwithstanding this prccepl, M P-iuw (Kecherches siir les Fityptiens, n 19a, ed. 
I-ausanne} represents the Ilidoiiiiis as the iinpKcable enemies of the Christian monks For 
niy own part I am more inclined to suspect the avarice ol the Arabian robbers, and the ppe- 
ludiccs of the German philosopher 

^ hven 111 the seventh centiiiy, the monks were generally hyiiiLn, they wore their hair long 
iiiid dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they were ordained priests 1 he circular ton- 
sure was sacted and mj-sterious it was the crown of thorns but it was hk^ise a royal 
diadem, and every priest was a king, &c (TUomassin, Discip de I’Eglise, p, 7ax.^*5^ 
especially p 737, 7 iS , 
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it were in tlie hands of a child or an enemy. Glory, and riches, and 
dominion, were indeed promised to the victorious Mussulman ; but he 
was carefully instructed, that if the goods of this life were his only 
incitement, they likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the 
eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity with 
the name of Arabia j ‘ and the first arms of the Saracens were justi- 
fied by the semblance of a national right. The country was en- 
riched by the various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance of the em- 
perors it was covered with a line of forts ; and the populous cities of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,’ were secure, at least from a sur- 
prise, by the solid structure of their walls. The last of these cities 
was the eighteenth station from Medina: the road was familiar to the 
caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited this plenteous 
market of the province and the desert; the perpetual jealousy of the 
Arabs had trained the inhabitants to arms ; and 12,000 horse could 
sally from the gates of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the 
Syriac language, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their 
first success against the open towns and flying parties of the borders, 
a detachment of 4000 Moslems presumed to summon and attack the 
fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed by the numbers of the 
Syrians; they were saved by the presence of Caled, with 1500 horse: 
he blamed the enterprise, restored the battle, and 1 escued his friend, 
the venerable Sorjabil, who had vainly invoked the unity of God and 
the promises of the apostle. After a short pause, the Moslems per- 
formed their ablutions with sand instead of water ; ^ and the morning 
prayer was recited by Caled before they mounted on horseback. 
Confident in their strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and swore to die in the defence 
of their religion. But a religion of peace was incapable of with- 
standing the fanatic cry of “ Eight, fight ! Paradise, paradise ! ” that 
re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and the uproar of the town, 
the ringing of bells,* and the exclamations of the priests and monks, 
increased the dismay and disorder of the Christians. With the loss 
of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of the 
field ; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of human or divine 
aid, were crowded witli holy crosses and consecrated banners. The 

* Huic Arabia cst conserta, ex alio latere Nabathacis conlitjua ; opima varietate comnierci* 

^strisqiie opplcta validis ct castcllis, quae ad repcllcndos Rcntium vicin-irum rxcursiis, 
solicitudo pervigel vetcrum pro opportunos saltos ercxit ct cautob. Ammian. MarccUin. xiv. 
8. Rclard, Palcstin. i. p. 85, 86. ^ 

^ With Gera\a and Philadelphia, Ammianus praises the fortifications of Bosra firmitat< 
cautissimas. They deserved the ‘.amc praise m the time of Ahulfcda ('labuL Syriac, p. qq.), 
who describes this city, the metropolis of Hawran (AiiraniUN , four days’ journey ironi 
Daniasciift. The l^Iebrew etymology 1 leam from Kcland, Palcstin. ii. 666. 

3 The apostle of a dehcrt and an army was obliged to allow this ready succedaneum for 
water {Koran, c. Hi. p 66. c v. p. 83 ) ; but the Arabian and Persian castii^tls have embarrafised 
his free permission with many niceties and di»tincitons \Reland de Relig. Molianu 1. i. 83. 
Chardin, Voy. en Pers. iv.). 

* The belli rung' Ockley, i. 38. Yet I much doubt whether this expression can bejustified 
by the text of Al Wakidi, or the practice of Uie times. Ad Grscos, says tJie learned I>ucaji£e 
(Clos^. med. et infim. Graicitat. i. 774.), campanarum usus serius transit et etiam mini 
rariAsimus est The oldest example wni^ he can find in the Byzantine writers is of the 
1040; but tne Venevans pretend, that they 40tmduced bells at (^nstontinople in the ixfJi 
century. 
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Mvemor Romanus had recommended an early submission : despised 
by the people, and degp^ded from his office, he still retained the desire 
and opportunity of revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he informed 
the enemy of a subterraneous passage frtMn his house under the wall 
of the city ; the son of the caliph, with an hundred volunteers, were 
committed to the faith of this new ally, and their successful intrepidity 
gave .an easy entrance to their companions. After Caled had imposed 
the terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert avowed in 
the assembly of the people his meritorious treason. “ 1 renounce your 
“ society,” said Romanus, “ both in this world, and the world to come. 
“ And I deny him that was crucified, and whosoever worships him. 
“ And I chuse God for my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my 
“ temple, the Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; 
“ who was seni to lead us into the right way, and to exalt the true reli- 
“gion in spite of those who join partners with God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Damascus,' en- 
couraged the Arabs to besiege (a.d. 633) the ancient capital of Syria." 
At some distance from the walls, they encamped among the groves 
and fountains of that delicious territory, ^ and the usual option 
of the Mahometan faith, of tribute, or of war, was proposed 
to the resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened by a re- 
inforcement of 5000 Greeks. In the decline as in the infancy of the 
military art, an hostile defiance was frequently offered and accepted by 
the generals themselves ; < many a lance was shivered in the plain of 
Damascus, and the pen nnal prowess of Caled was signalized in the 
first sally of the besiegeo After an obstinate combat, he had over- 
thrown and made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and 
worthy antagonist. He instantly mounted a fresh horse, the gift of the 
governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the front of the battle. 
“ Repose yourself for a moment," said his friend Derar, “ and permit 
“me to supply your place : you are fatigued with fighting with this 
“ dog.” “ O Derar ! ” replied the indefatigable Ssu^cen, we shall rest 
“ in the world to come. He that labours to-day, shall rest to-morrow." 
With the same unabated ardour, Caled answered, encountered and 
vanquished a second champion ; and the heads of his two captives 

* Damascus is amply described by the Sherif a? F.diisi (Geog, Nub. p. ti6.) ; an^ his 
tniiblator, sSionita {Appendix, c. Abiilfeda (Tabula SyrI.T, p. loo.) ; SchuUens (index. 
Geog. ad Vit, ^ladm): d’Hcrhelot (Btbl. Onent. p. 291. ^ ; Tnevenot, Voy. du Levant 
(Mrt i. 688.) ; Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo to Jerus.tlem» p. 122 — 130 ^} ; 

(Dcscript. of the K.T.st, ii, 117.J. 

^ NoDihbsima clvitas, says Justin. AccordinK to the Oriental traditions, it was older tHaa 
Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1 . 1. c, 6, 7. p. 24. 39. ed. mvercamp. Justin* 

XKXVl 2. 

3 £dee yap o.tfiai ti}V At«e voXin aXrtOmVf koi 'Ewav fiwafnje o<pBaXfio¥, 
Ti|i; iipav KOI juic7tO’TT)v Aa^aoKoy Xiyw, •roie ti nWoie ou/ifrao'tyi 6toy Upcov 
(raXXci, Kat »fwv fitytdti, xat uipaiv tVKOvpta hoi vyjyvn ayXata fcai -TroTa^n^ 
‘irXiltfet, Kai y))v tvtpopia viKUnrau, &c, Julian, epist. xxiv. p. 392. These splendid epi- 
thets are occ.isioncd by the figs of 0 .TR)a;»cus, of which the author sends an hundred to his 
friend Setapion, and this rhctoiical theme is msened by Peuvvus, Spanhevm, &c, (p. 390-" 
39 ^'.' among the genuine epibtles of Julian. How coulci they overlook that the writer is an 
inhabitant of Dama«:u& (he thrice anTinos, that this peculiar fig grows only irapt it 

City which Julian never entered or approached ? 

/ Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of history^ been strode 
With the resemblance of the first Mosienis and the heroes of the Jliad ; the si^e of Troy afrf 
that of 0 an>a^us /.Hist. Geseralc, i 34&'). 
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who refused to abandon their religion were indignantly hurled into 
the midst of the city. The event ol some general and puutial actions 
reduced the Damascenes to a closer defence : but a messenger whom 
they dropt from the walls, returned with the promise of speedy and 
powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence 
to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate it was resolved by the 
generals to raise or rather to suspend the siege of Damascus, till they 
had given battle to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat, Caled 
would have chosen the more perilous station of the rear-guard ; he 
modestly yielded to the wishes of Abu Obcidah. But in the hour of 
danger he flew to the rescue of his companion, who was rudely press- 
ed by a sally of 6000 horse and 10,000 foot, and few among the Chris- 
tians could relate at Damascus the circumstances of their defeat. 
The importance of the contest required the junction of the Saracens 
who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and Palestine ; and 1 
shall transcribe one of the circular mandates which was addressed to 
Amrou the future conqueror of Egypt. “In the name of the most 
“merciful God : from Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. Know 
“ that thy brethren the Moslems design to march to Aiznadin, where 
“ there is an army of 70,000 Greeks, who purpose to come against us, 
''that they may extinguish the light of God with their mouths; tut 
“ God preserve th his light in spite of the infidels.' As soon therefore 
“ as tto letter of mine shall be delivered to thy hands, come with 
“those that are with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shalt find us if 
“ it please the most high God.” The summons were cheerfully obeyed, 
and the 45,000 Moslems who met on the same day, on the same spot, 
ascribed to the blessing of providence the effects of their activity and 
zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war, the repose of 
Heraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a new enemy, the 
power of whose religion was more strongly felt than it was clearly un- 
derstood by the Christians of the East. In his p.ilace of Constantin- 
ople or Antioch, he was awakened by the invasion of Syria, the loss of 
Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. An army of 70,000 veterans, or 
new levies, was assembled at Hems or Emesa, under the command of 
his general W'erdan ; ’ and tljese troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
might be indifferently styled cither Syrians, or Greeks, or Homans : 

from the placeof thcirbirih or warfare ; Greeks, from the religion 
aKtf*i<*i.guage of their sovereign ; and /ftiwnwr, from the proud appeUauon 
which was still profaned by tlie successors of Constantine. On the 
plain of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a while mule decorated with 
gold chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, lie was sur- 
prised by the near approach of a fierce and naked wamor, who had 
undertaken to view the stale of the enimy. The adventurous valour 

* These words are a text of rhe Koran, c. ix. 3a. Ixi. 8. lake our fanadcs of the last 
century, the Moftem*, on every UouUar or luipoMant occa^mn, spoke the Unsuace of 
Scriptures ; a style more oaiural la tUur rooutihta tlun the lieUrew idiom iraiXApULaied ioto 
the cUmaie and dtalea of Britain. 

" llie name of Werdan is unknown to I'heophanea, and, iboucrb ii miifbt i>eloi)f to an 
Armenian chief, has very little of a Otcck Aiipvct or touud. if the Hyrauttne hiatoriofis haV* 
mafteled thetOrieotal aameji. the Aruh*-, in this insian&i, hkewiae have taken ampic revenga 
uu iheir enemies. In transpoitog the fJreek character from right to left, mignt they ••• 
produr* frnrn the fnrmltar appcHation of Amd^rw^ aometUtng like iJte nniigram f 
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of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm 
his age and country. The hatred of the Christians, the love ol 
spoil, and the contenmt of danger were the ruling passions of the au- 
dacious Saracen i and the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness of his resolution^ or 
even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. In the 
most hopejess enterprises, he was bold, and prudent, and fortunate ; 
after innumerable hatards, after being thrice a prisoner in the hands 
of the infidels, he still survived to relate the achievements, and to 
enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his 
single lance maintained a flying fight against thirty Romans, who 
were detached by Werdan ; and after killing or unhorsing seventeen 
of their number, Dcrar returned in safety to his applauding brethren. 
When his rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excus^ 
himself with the simplicity of a soldier. “ Nay," said Dcrar, “ I did 
“ not begin first ; but they came out to take me, and I was afraid that 
“ God should see me turn my back : and indeed 1 fought in good eam- 
“ est, and without doubt God assisted me against them ; and had I 
“not been apprehensive of disobeying your orders, 1 should not have 
“ come away as I did ; and 1 perceive alrc.ady that they will fall into 
“our hands." In the presence of both armies, a venerable Greek ad- 
vanced from the ranks with a liberal offer of peace ; and the departure 
of the Saracens would have been purchased by a gift to each soldier, 
of a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold ; ten robes and an hundred 
pieces to their leader ; one hundred robes and a thousand pieces to 
the caliph. A smile of indignation expressed the refusal of Caled. 
'' Ye Christian dogs, you know your option ; the koran, the tribute, or 
“ the sword. We arc a people whose delight is in war, rather than in 
“peace ; and we despise your pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily 
“masters of your wcaltli, your families, and your persons." Notwith- 
standing this apparent disdain, he was deeply conscious of the public 
danger ; those who had been in Persia, and had seen the armies 
of Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a more formidable 
array. From the superiority of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived 
afresh incentive of courage: “You sec before you,” said he, “the., 
“ united force of the Rom.ans, you cannot »iiope to escape, but you i)^y. 
“conquer Syria in a singleday. The event depends on your discipline 
“and patience. Reserve yourselves (.a.D. 633. July 13) till 
“ It was in the evening that the prophet was accustomed to vanquish." 
During two successive engagements, his temperate flrinncss sustained 
the darts of the enemy, and the murmurs of his troops. At length, 
when the spirits and quivers of the adverse line were almost exhausted, 
Caled gave the signal of onset and victory. The remains of the Im- 
perial army fled to Antioch, or Cmsarca, or Damascus ; and the death 
of 470 Moslems was compensated by the opinion that they had sent to 
hell above 50,000 of the infidels. The spoil was inestimable ; many 
banners and crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver and 
gold chains, and innumerable suits of the richest annour and apparel. 
The general distribution was postponed till Damascus should be 
taken ; but the seasonable supply ot arms became the instrument of 
new victories. The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the throne 
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of the caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or most hostile to 
the prophet’s mission, were eager and importunate to ^>are the har- 
vest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of grief and 
terror ; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls the return of the 
heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the head of 9000 horse : the 
bands of the Saracens succeeded each other in formidable review ; and 
the rear was closed by Caled in person, with the standard of the black 
eagle. To the activity of Derar he entrusted the commission of patrol- 
ling round the city with 2000 horse, of scouring the plain, and of inter- 
cepting all succour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs 
were fixed in their respective stations before the seven gates of Da- 
mascus ; and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and confidence. 
The art, the labour, the military engines, of the Greeks and Romans 
are seldom to be found in the simple, though successful, operations of 
the Saracens : it was sufficient for them to invest a city with arms, 
rather than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to at- 
tempt a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress of famine 
and discontent. Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiz- 
nadin, as a final and peremptory sentence between the emperor and 
the caliph ; her courage was rekindled by the example and authority 
of Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the 
alliance of Heraclius.’ The tumult and illumination of the night pro- 
claimed the design of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, who 
affected to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource 
of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight of both 
armies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, 
accompanied the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament 
before the image of Jesus ; and the contending parties were scandalized 
or edified by a prayer, that the Son of God would defend his servants and 
vindicate his truth. The battle raged with incessant fury ; and the dex- 
terity of Thomas," an incomparable archer, was fatal to theboldcst Sara- 
cens, till their death was revenged bya female heroine. The wife of Aban, 
who had followed him to the holy war, embraced her expiring husband. 
“Happy,” said she, “happy art thou, my dear; thou art gone to thy 
“ Lord who first joined us together, and then parted us asunder. I 
“ iMl revenge thy death, and endeavour to the utmost of my power to 
“ come to the place where thou art, because I love thee. Henceforth 
■^fTfatrino man ever touch me more, for 1 have dedicated myself to the 
“ service of God.” Without a groan, without a teiir. she washed the 
corpse of her husband, and buried him with the usual rites. Then grasp- 
ing the manly wcaponSj which in her native land she was accustomed 
to wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place where his muf- 
derer fought in the thickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the 
hand of his standard-bearer ; her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; 

’ Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe, that ‘nioma* was the son-in-law of the emperor. 
We know the children of Heraclius by his two wives : and his daughter would POt 

liave married in exile at Damascus (Ducange, Fara. Byxantin. p. iiS.). Had ^ iMen !••• 
religious, I might only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel 

A1 WaGdi (Ockley, p. lot.) says, ** with ooisoned arrows; *’ but this savage iaveution It 
so repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Roauat, that I must suspect, on this occajioa, 
the malevolent cre4uhty of the Saracens. 
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Bad the fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign or theif 
leader. Yet the generous champion of Damascus refused to withdraw 
to his palace : his wound was dressed on the rampart ; the fight was 
continued till the evening j and the Syrians rested on their arms. In 
the silence of the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great 
bell ; the gates were thrown open, and each gate discharged an im- 
petuous column on the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was the 
first in arms ; at the head of 400 horse he flew to the post of danger 
and the tears trickled down his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent 
ejaculation ; “ O Cod, who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and 
“ do not deliver them into the hand of their enemies.” The valour 
and victory of Thomas were arrested by the presence of the sword 
God; with the knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their 
ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss 
of thousands, the Christian general retreated with a sigh of despair, 
and the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by the military engines 
of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days' (a.d. 634), the patience, and perhaps 
the provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the bravest of 
their chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In the occur- 
rences of peace and war, they had been taught to dread the fierceness 
of Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour 
of midnight, one hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people 
were introduced to the tent of that venerable commander. He received 
and dismissed them with courtesy. They returned with a written 
agreement, on the faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities 
should cease ; that the voluntary emigrants might depart in safety 
with as much as they could carry away of their effects ; and that the 
tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy their lands and houses, 
with the use and possession of seven churches. On these terms, the 
most respectable hostages, and the gate nearest to his camp, were 
delivered into his hands ; his soldiers imitated the moderation of their 
chief ; and he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom he 
had rescued from destruction. But the success of the treaty had re- 
laxed their vigilance, and in the same nyment the opposite quarter of 
llie city was betr.iyed and taken by assault. A party of an humSfed 
Arabs had opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. “No 
“ quarter,” cried the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, “ no qnafWI"^ 
“ the enemies of the Lord : ” his trumpets sounded, and a torrent ot 
Christian blood was poured down the streets of Damascus. When he 
leached the church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by 
the peaceful .ispect of his companions : their swords were in the scab- 
bard, and they were surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. 
Abu Obeidah saluted the general : “ God,” said he, “ has delivered 

^ Abulfcda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Anna!. p. 67 

vers. KeUtke) \ but Elmaciii^ wbo ineiiuon» ihis opiiiioni proioii]fs the term to six mutiihs, and 
niHices tbe use of baluitt by the Saracens iHist. Saracen, p. as. 33.). Even thib {oiij^er period 
is losii^icient to fill the interval between the battle of Anrnadiit (July, a.p. 6^3} anti the ac* 
cession of Omar (94 J uly, a. d. C34}i Co whose reign the conquest of Damascus is Sm-aniniously 
^cribed (Ai VValudi, apud Ocklvy, i. Z15. Abulpharajp. Dynast, p. 11a. vers. Pocock). Pcjr- 
lupf. as in th« Tnyan war, the operations were aaterruptea by excux»ons and detachmeotlb 
tiU the last seventy di^in of the sie^e. 
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“ the city into my hands by way of surrender, and has saved the be- 
“ lievers the trouble of fighting.” “ And am / not,” replied the indig- 
nant Caled, “ am / not the lieutenant of the commander of the faith- 
“ful? Have I not taken the city by storm? The unbelievers shall 
“ perish by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and cruel Arabs would 
have obeyed the welcome command : and Damascus was lost, if the 
benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported by a decent and 
dignified firmness. Throwing himself between the trembling citizens 
and the most eager of the Barbarians, he adjured them by the holy name 
of God, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, and to wait the 
determination of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the church of 
St. Mary; and after a vehement debate, Caled submitted in some 
measure to the reason and authority of his colleague ; who urged the 
sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour which the 
Moslems would derive from the punctual performance of their word, 
and the obstinate resistance which they must encounter from the dis- 
trust and despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed that 
the sword should be sheathed, that the part of Damascus which had 
surrendered to Abu Obeidah, should be immediately entitled to the 
benefit of his capitulation, and that the final decision should be referred 
to the justice and wisdom of the caliph.' A large majority of the people 
accepted the terms of toleration and tribute; and Damascus is still 
peopled by 20,000 Christians. But the valiant Thomas, and the free- 
born patriots who had fought under his banner, embraced the alterna- 
tive of poverty and exile. In the adjacent meadow, a numerous 
encampment was formed of priests and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, 
of women and children : they collected, with haste and terror, their 
most precious movables ; and abandoned, with loud lamentations or 
silent anguish, their native homes, and the pleasant banks of the Phar- 
phar. The inflexible soul of Caled was not touched by the spectacle 
of their distress : he disputed w’ith the Damascenes the property of a 
magazine of corn ; endeavoured to exclude the garrison from the benefit 
»f the treaty ; consented, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly 
declared, that, after a respite ^f three days, they might be pursued and 
treifted as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the exiles of 
DtW iJtia us. A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas," was be- 
trothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her parents delayed the nuptials, 
and their daughter was persuaded to escape with the man whom she 
had chosen. They corrupted the nightly watchmen of the gate Kei- 
san ; the lover, who led the way, was encompassed by a squadron of 

' }t ajiipears from AbuUeda (p, 135.) and Elmacin (p. 3a,), that this distinction of the two 
parts of Damascus was long remembered, though not always respected, by the Mahometan 
sovereigns. Eutych, (Annal, n. 379. 383.). 

^ On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Budocia, Mr. Hughes has built 
the Siege of Damnacus, one of our most popular tragediM, and which pos)>csM:s the rai« 
merit of blending nature and history, the manners of ine times and the feelings of the heart. 
'J'he foolish delicacy of the players compelled him to soften the guilt of the hero ami tha 
despair of heroine. Instead of a base rene^de, Fhoevas seives the Arabs as an hoiton^ 
able ally ; instead of prompting their pursuit, he flics to the succour of his countrymen, and 
after killing Caled and Derar, is himself mortally wounded, and expires in the presence 
of Eadoc'ia, who professes her resolution to take the veil at Cunstanttnoi^e. A frigid 
catastrophe ’ 
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Arat>s : but bis exclamation m the Greek tongue, “ the bird is taken,” 
admonished his mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of 
Caled, and of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one 
God, and his apostle Mahomet; and continued, till the season of his 
martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave and sincere Mussulman. 
When the city was taken, he flew to the monastery where Eudocia 
had taken refuge ; but the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was 
scorned ; she preferred her religion to her country ; and the justice of 
Caled, though deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female 
inhabitant of Damascus. Four dajs was the general confined to the 
city by the obligation of the treaty, and the urgent cares of his new 
conquest. His appetite for blood and rapine would have been extin- 
guished by the hopeless computation of time and distance ; but he 
listened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the weary 
fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of 40CO horse, in the 
disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. They halted 
only for the moments of prayer, and their guide had a perfect know- 
ledge of the country. For a long way the footsteps of the Damascenes 
weie plain and conspicuous; they vanished on a sudden, but the Sa- 
racens were comforted by the assurance that the caravan had turned 
aside into the mountains, and must speedily fall into their hands. In 
traversing the ndges of the Libanus, they endured intolerable hardships, 
and the sinking spints of the veteran fanatics were supported and 
cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant of 
the country, they were informed that the emperor had sent orders to 
the colony of exiles, to pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast, 
and of Constantinople , apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and 
people of Antioch might be discouraged by the sight and the story of 
their suflerings. The Saracens were conducted through the territories 
of Gabala' and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of the 
cities; the rain was incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Koman anny , and Caled, ever anxious for 
the safety of his brethren, whispered an ominous dream in the ear of 
his companion. With the dawn of day, the prospect again cleared, 
and they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. 
After a short interval of repose and praj(er, Caled div ided his cavalry 
into four squadrons, committing the first to his faithful Derar,%nd 
reserving the last foi himself They successiv ely rushed o n the p ro- 
miscuous multitude, insufhcicntly provided with arms, and^tWSSly 
vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Except a captive who was pardoned 
and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the satisfaction of believing that 
not a Christian of either sex escaped the edge of their scymetars. The 
gold and silver of Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a roy'al 
wardrobe of 300 load of silk might clothe an army of naked Barbanans. 
In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found the object of his 
pursuit ; but her resentment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy ; 
and as Eudocia struggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger 

‘ The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, whtch the Arabs passed, still exist in a state of decay 
(Maundrell, p zi, la Pucock, u 13 J. Had not the Cnnstians been overtake- they must 
nave, crossed the Orontes on some bridge in the nules between Antvoch and the sea, and 
might have rejoined the hiffh road of ronstantmople at Alexandria Ihe uinexAnes will rr 
preMDt the directions and aiauoce» (p. 146 146,581,58a ed We s s e li n jt)* 
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to her heart Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real of 
supposed daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released without a 
ransom ; but the generosity of Caled was the effect of his contempt ; 
and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of defiance, the throne 
of the Cssars. Caled had penetrated above 150 miles into the 
heart of the Roman province : he returned to Damascus with the same 
secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the sword of God was 
removed from the command ; but the caliph, who blamed the rashness, 
was compelled to applaud the vigour anti conduct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally dis- 
play their avidity and their contempt for the riches of the present 
world. They were informed that the produce and manufactures of the 
country were annually collected in the fair of Abyla,' about 30 miles 
from the city ; that the cell of a devout hermit was visited at the same 
time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and that the festival of trade and 
superstition would be ennobled by the nuptials of the daughter of the 
governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy 
martyr, undertook, with a banner of 500 horse, the pious and profitable 
commission of despoiling the infidels. As he approached the fair of 
Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the mighty concourse of 
Jews and Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and 
of strangers of Egypt, to the number of 10,000, besides a guard of 5000 
horse that attended the person of the bride. The Saracens paused : 
“ For my own part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare not go back : our foes are 
“ many, our danger is great, but our reward is splendid and secure, 
“either in this life or in the life to come. Let every man, according 
“to his inclination, advance or retire.” Not a Mussulman deserted 
his standard. “ Lead the way,” said Abdallah to his Christian guide, 
“ and you shall see what the companions of the prophet can perform,” 
They charged in five squadrons ; but after the first advantage of the 
surprise they were encompassed and almost overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of their enemies ; and their valiant band is fancifully compared 
to a white spot in the skin of a black camel.” About the hour of sun- 
set, when their weapons dropped from their hands, when they panted 
on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching cloud of dust, 
they^ heard the welcome sound of the teebir,^ and they soon perceived 
the kandard of Caled, who flew to their relief with the utmost speed 
q^his.. cavalry. The Christians were broken by his attack, and 
slaugntered in their flight as far as the river of Tripoli. They left be- 
hind them the various riches of the fair; the merchandises that were 

* Dair Abil Kodos. After retrendiine the last word, the epithet, holy, I discover the Abtla 
ofLysanios between Dnmascusand Hebopohs: the name \Abil signifies a vioeyard^ con- 
curs wuh the situation to justify my conjecture (Kcland, Pnlcslm. i 317 ii 525.). 

* I am bolder than ^Ir OckJey (i. 164 h who dares not insert this figurative expression in 
the text, though he observes in a marginal note, that the Arabunb often borrow ihcir similes 
from that useful and fanuUar animal. The reiu-deer may be ct^ually famous in the «on£;s of 
the Laplanders. 

3 We heard the teebir ; so the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with ioud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (says Ockley In Ws Index) dt 
the second conjugation, from Kabbara^ which bignihes saying Alla Acoar^ God is moA 
oiiyVity I 
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exposed ibr sale, the money that was brought for purchase, the gay 
decorations of the nuptials, and the governor’s daughter, with forty of 
her female attendants. The fruits, provisions, and furniture, the 
money, plate, and jewels, were diligently laden on the backs of horses, 
asses, and mules ; and the holy robbers returned in triumph to Da- 
mascus. The hermit, after a short and angry controversy with Caled, 
declined the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary 
scene of blood and devastation, y 

Syria,' one of the countries that have been improved by the most 
early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference.' The heat of the 
climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea and mountains, by the 
plenty of wood and water ; and the produce of a fertile soil affords 
the subsistence, and encourages the propagation, of men and animals. 
From the age of David to that of Heraclius, the country was overspread 
with ancient and flourishing cities : the inhabitants were numerous and 
wealthy; and, after the slow ravage of despotism and superstition, 
after the recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could still attract 
and reward the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, of ten days’ 
journey, from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the 
western side, by the winding course of the Orontes. The hills of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from north to south, between 
the Orontes and the Mediterranean, and the epithet of hollow (Coele- 
Jyria) was applied to a long and fruitful valley, which is confined in 
the same direction by the two ridges of snowy mountains.’ Among 
the cities, which are enumerated by Greek and Oriental names in the 
geography and conquest of Syria, wc may distinguish Emesa or Hems, 
Heliopolis or Raalbec, the former as the metropolis of the plain, the 
latter as the capital of the valley. Under the last of the Cxsars, they 
were strong and populous : the turrets glittered from afar : an ample 
space was covered with public and private buildings ; and the citizens 
were illustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride; by their 
riches, or at least by their luxu^. In the days of paganism, both 
Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of Baal, or the 
sun ; but the decline of their superstition and splendour has been 
marked by a singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige remains of the 
temple of Emes.i, which was equallcd^in poetic style to the summits 

• 

* In the geography of Abtilfeda, the description of Syria, hi.s native country, Is the most 
interesting and authentic portion. It wA'»publL>licd in Arnbicand Latin, Lipsie, mth 

lyif learned note^ of Koehler and Kcisicc, and some extracts of geograph^VMnlWUrai 
history fioin Ihii Ol Wardii. Among the modem travellers, Pocock‘» descnption of the 
(uf iiyna and Mesopotamia, ii. a work of superior learning and dignity; but the 

author too ufien coofnuuds what he had seen and what he bad read. 

“ llte prmscs of Dionysius arc just and lively. Kal Ti}y fisti (Syria) ToXXot ts Kai 
oX^ioi avdpcv Feriegesl, v. 90a. iv. Geog. Minor. Hudson}. In another place, 

be styles the country ‘TToXwTrToXtv aiav {v. 898.). He proceeds to say, 

Itao-a de tol Xiwapij t« Kai ev^TOc iirXiTo 

MifXa 7S Kat dcadpset Koptrov ac^cii/. v. 

This poetical geographer lived in the a^ of Augustus, and his descriptfon of the World 
iiliistrated bv nie Greek commentary of LustaUuus, who paid the same compliment to Homer 
und fhonysms (Fabnc, Bibl. Gnec. I. iv. c. a. Ht ax, &c.K 

^ Tile topography of the Libanus and Anti>Libaau» » excellently described by die Iterolb^ 

and sense of ReUuJ (Palcslin. i. 31X.). • • 
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of mount Libanus,' while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers 
of antiquity, excite the curiosity and wonder of the European traveller.* 
The measure of the temple is 200 feet in length, and 100 in breadth : 
the front is adorned with a double portico of eight columns ; fourteen 
may be counted on either side; and each column, 45 feet in height, is 
composed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. The proportions 
and ornaments of the Corinthian order express the architecture of the 
Greeks ; but as Baalbec has never been the seat of a monarch, we are 
at a loss to conceive how the expence of these magnificent structures 
could be supplied by private or municipal liberality.’ From the con- 
quest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded (a.d. 635) to Heliopolis 
and Emesa : but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and com- 
bats which have been already shown on a larger scale. In the prose- 
cution of the war, their policy was not less effectual than their sword. 
By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy ; 
accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with their enmity ; 
familiarized the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; and 
exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the 
cities which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom 
of the more wealthy, or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was 
taxed at 5000 ounces of gold, 5000 ounces of silver, 2000 robes of silk, 
and as many figs and olives as would load 5000 asses. But the terms 
of truce or capitulation were faithfully observed ; and the lieutenant of 
the caliph, who had promised not to enter the walls of the captive 
Baalbec, remained tranquil and immovable in his tent till the jarring 
factions solicited the interposition of a foreign master. The conquest 
of the plain and valley of Syria was achieved in less than two years. 
Yet the commander of the faithful reproved the slowness of their pro- 
gress, and the Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of rage and 
repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead them forth to fight the 
battles of the Lord. In a recent action, under the walls of Emesa, an 
Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, was heard aloud to exclaim, 
“ Methinks I see the black-eyed girls looking upon me ; one of whom, 
“should she appear in this world, all mankind would die for love of 
“ her. And I see in the hand of one of them, an handkerchief of green 

Ernes* fastigRi cclsa renident 

Nam difTusa .solo Urus explicat ; ac subit auras 
Tumbus in cesium nitcntibus : incola Claris 

Cor studiis acuit 

Ucnique flammicomo devoti pcclora soli 

Vitam aj^itant LIbanus frondosa cacumina turret, 

Et tamen bis certant celsi fasti^a tempU. 

These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus are wanting in the Greek original of 
Dionysius , and since they arc likewise unnoticed bv Eustathius, I must, with Fabric. (Bibl. 
Latin, in, 153, ed. Eriicsti), and against Salmas, fad Vopiscum, p. 366. in Hist August.), 
ascribe them to the fancy rather than the MSS. of Avienus. 

“ I am much belter satisfied with MaundreU's slij^ht octavo (Journey,' p. 134 — 139.), than 
with the pompous folio of Doctor Pocock (Desenp. of the East, ii. p. 106 — 113.), but every 
preceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent description and drawings of M.M. Daw* 
tuns and Wood, who have transported into England the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec. 

3 The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. The edifices of Baalbec 
were coRstructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist, de Timour Bee, iii. 1 . v. c. 23. p, 311. 
Voy. D’Otter, i. 83.). Wnh less absurdity, but with equal ignorance, Abiilfeda and Ibn Thau- 
kcl a'^rilie their to the Sabaians or Aaditca, Non subt In omm Syru irtlihi -a niagnificcuiiurji 
ni5 ilabula SjTJSB, p 103 }. 
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“ silk, and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me, and caQs out, 
“ come hither quicUy, for I love thee.” With these words, charging 
the Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till, observed at 
length by the governor of Hems, he was struck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of their 
valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, who was 
taught by repeated losses, that the rovers of the desert had under- 
taken, and would speedily achieve, a regular and permanent conquest.'*' 
From the provinces of Europe and Asia, 80,000 soldiers were trans- 
ported by sea and land to Antioch and Caesarea : the light troops of the 
army consisted of 60,000 Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. 
Under the banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, they marched 
in the van ; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of 
cutting diamond, a diamond was the most effectual. Heraclius with- 
held his person from the dangers of the field ; but his presumption, 
or perhaps his despondency, suggested a peremptory order, that the 
fate of the province and the war should be decided by a single battle. 
The Syrians were attached to the standard of Rome and oLthe cross ; 
but the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the in- 
justice and cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
jects, and despised them as strangers and aliens.' A report of these 
mighty preparations was conveyed to the Saracens in their camp of 
F.mesa ; and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a council : 
the faith of Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same spot the 
glory of martyrdom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honourable 
retreat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await 
the succours of their friends, and the attack of the unbelievers. A 
speedy messenger soon returned from the throne of Medina, with the 
blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of 8000 Moslems. In their way they overturned 
a detachment of Greeks, and when they joined at Yermuk the camp 
of their brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence, that Caled had 
already defeated and scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of 
Gassan. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of mountHermon 
descend in a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities ; and the 
Hieromax, a name which has been corril^ted to Yermuk, is lost a%r a 
short course in the lake of Tiberias.’ The banks of this obscure 
stream were illustrated by a long and bloody encounter. 
momentous occasion, the public voice, and the modesty of Abu Obei- 
dah, restored (a.d. 636. Nov.) the command to the most deserving of 
the Moslems. Caled assumed his station in the front, his colleague 
was posted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aspect and the sight of the yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of Chaibar. TRe last 
line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian women who 

' 1 have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Subjectos habent tanquam suos, vilestao. 
quam alienos. 

’ R^and, Palestin. i. a/a, 383. it. 773. 775. ^is learned professor was equal to the 
w describing the Holy latnd, since he was alike conversant with Greek and Latin, with 
Hebrew ana Arabian literature. The Yermuk, or Hieroman, is noticed by Ccllarius iGeog. 
Antiq. li. 3173.) and d’Anvilie iGeog. Ancienne, li. 183.}. The Arabs, and even Abuifeda bios, 
self, do no[ to rrrognire the scene of their victory. 
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had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the bow 
abd the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended their 
chastity and religion.* The exhortation of the generals was brief and 
forcible: “ Paradise is before you, the devil and hell-fire in your rear.” 
Yet such was the weight of the Roman cavalry, that the right wing of 
the Arabs was broken and separated from the main body. Thrice did 
they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the charge 
the reproaches and blows of the women. In .the inter\als of ac- 
tion, Abu Obeidah visjted the tents of his brethren, prolonged their 
repose, by repeating at once the prayers of two different hours ; bound 
up their wounds with his own hands, and administered the comfort- 
able reflection, that the infidels partook of their sufferings without 
partaking of their reward. Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems 
were buried in the field of battle; and the skill of the Armenian 
archers enabled 700 to boast that they had lost an eye in that merit- 
orious service. The veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged that 
it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days which they had 
seen. But it was likewise the most decisive : many tliousands of the 
Cireeks and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many were 
slaughtered, after the defeat, in the woods and mountains ; many, by 
mistaking the ford, were drowned in the waters of tlic Yennuk ; and 
however the loss may be magnified,’ the Christian writers confess and 
bewail the bloody punishment of their sins.^ Manuel, the Konwn 
general, was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the monas- 
tery of mount Sinai. An exile in the Byiantine court, Jabalah la- 
mented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky preference of the Chris- 
tian cause.’ He had once inclined to Uic profession of Islam ; but in 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of his 
brethren, and fled with amazement from the stem and equal justice of 
the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month 
of pleasure and repose ; the spoil w'as divided by the discretion of Abu 
Obeidah: an equal share was .illoUcd 10 a .soldier and to his horse, 
and a double portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the Ar.ibian 
breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer appeared in 
the field; and the .Saracens might securely cliuse among the fortified 

* The^ wo»ncn were of !hc tribe of the Huniyani’'^, who <jenve<l liuir ffo»n 

Their fetnAles were acemtomoi lo nje oii horsclMck, atiii to Ukcv 

* Wc killei of them, vayt Ahu lo the caliph, 150,1x10, and made pri«oneM 

(Ock}e7, i 341 j. As I cannot )>k veracity, nor l4iihc\e coiKpiiUtinn, 1 muhi AUN>p«<ci 

Uiat the AraW mdiilgcd thcmvcives id the praciicc of «pccche‘< utid 

letters for their heroes. 

^ After clephjr:n»i the srns of the ChnstuTix, 7 T»cophaDc» add* -Chrottog p 77 <i ]. 
i AfiaXiiK Tv-rr-rury ri^at ’rov Xu#!/ 'rou Xpi(r*rc»v. fcut ‘yiva-rat -wpoTTf 

Trwtrit Tou l*wftaiKou VTnarov h ca-ra -to Xiyw (docube me&n AiriudtnT) 

xai ItpfiovK’jkv, Kai Tt]v aOffTfAoy ai^araj(o^*av. accouol u brief aud uh*cuec^ but 

he accubcik the number*, of the v n'Mny, the atl>cr^e wirwi, and the cloud of dust . dvvij- 
ttivTiv (tfic Romuu) aPTij-jrpcxTtfv-rjtrai dta ‘tov kuywpTOV nTT’iayrat, luit 

<ai;T0ii*/3aX\oin'Cf 11 v rat tov 1»pm*>^0pv •worufiov aa#! aVoiXiiyroa^di;*' 

(Cbmoo^ p. 880.], 

* Abulfedif (Anna). Motlein. p. 70 ), who tranucribe* the poetieft} compluint otf Jabtlih 
hinuieir, and some panegyrical fttraiiii of an Arabiari poet, to whtmi the chief af Ca««eii 
wot from CotutaounopJa a gift tii 500 piecea of gold by ih« baiatla of (iw iUttl.aiHAdor of 
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towns of Syria the first object of their attack. They conselted the 
caliph whether they should march to Caesarea or Jerusalem; and the 
advice of Ali determined the immediate siege of the latter. To a pro- 
fane eye, Jerusalem was the first or second capital of Palestine ; but 
after Mecca and Medina, it was revered and visited by the devout 
Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land which had been sanctified 
by the revelation of hloses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The 
son of Abu Sophian was sent with 5000 Arabs to try the first experi« 
ment of surprise or treaty : but (a.d. 637) on the eleventh day, the town 
was invested by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the 
customary summons to the chief commanders and people of jdE'/ia.' 
“ Health and happiness to every one that follows the right way! We 
“ require of you to testify that there is but one God, and that Mahomet 
“is his apostle. If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be 
“ under us forthwith. Othenvisc 1 shall bring men against you who 
“love death better than you do the drinking of wine or eating bog's 
“ flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, if it please God, till I have 
“ destroyed those that fight for you, and made slaves of your chil- 
“ dren.” Hut the city was defended on every side by deep valleys and 
steep ascents ; since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had 
been anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk had 
stopped in the ne.irest pl.ice of refuge ; and in the defence of the 
sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might feel some sparks 
of the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Sara- 
cens. The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months; not a day tvas 
lost without some action of sally or assault ; llie military engines in- 
rcssantly played from the ramparts; and the inclemency of the winter 
was still more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Christians 
yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch 
Stiphronius appeared on the walls, and by the voice of an interpreter 
demanded a conferemc. After a vain attempt to dissuade thelieutea- 
ant of the c.ihph from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the 
name of the people, a fair capiiukation, with this extraordinary clause* 
lli.it the artielci of .security should be ratified by the authority and 
presence of Omar hinrsetf. The question «as debated in the council 
of .Medina; the sanctity of the plac<H and the .advice of Ali, per- 
suaded the caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enflnies, 
and the simplicity of his journey is inoic illustrious than the roy al 
pageants of vanity and oppression. The conqueror of F!fS^*Stad 
Syria was mounted on a red camel, which carried, besides bis person, 
a bag of corn, a b.ig of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of 
water. Wherei er he halted, the conijrany, without distinction, W4S 
invited to part.tke of liis homely fare, and the repast was consecrated 
by the prayer and exhortation of the commander of the faithful* 
But in this expedition or pilgrimage, liis power was exercised in the 

* In ike turtle of the city, the piofane prevailed over the lacred : y^rtRSitlem u’ftjt knownkto 

the devout Otri-stiiuu (Euseb. do Martyr. c. xt ; hut the le^al and popular appdU* 

tion of adET/iVi (the colony of Allius Hadriauus) has passed from the Romans to the AndjR 
Iceland, Palestin. i. 907. ti. 835. d’Herbclot. Bibl, I'rient. Crx*, p. 969. ^ p. 4«0.), 
Tlie iwtthet of Ai Cods, the Holy, is used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 

* Inc ttncuUr journey and equipoise of Omar are duscribed (Ocldey, i. a^o.) by Miiitadi 

(Merveillcs de p. »ooJ. 
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administration of justice ; he reformed the licentious polygamy of tha 
Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and clias- 
tised the luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them of their rich 
silks, and dragging them on their faces in the dirt. When he came 
within sight of Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is 
" victorious, O Lord, give us an easy conquest ; ” and pitching his 
tent of coarse hair, calmly seated himself on the ground.- After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city without fear or precau- 
tion ; and courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its 
religious antiquities.' Sophronius bowed before his new master, and 
secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, “ The abomination of deso- 
“lation is in the holy place.”' At the hour of prayer, they stood 
together in the church of the Resurrection ; but the caliph refused to 
perform his devotions, and contented himself with praying on the 
steps of the church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed 
his prudent and honourable motive. “ Had I yielded,” said Omar, 
“ to your request, the Moslems of a future age would have infringed 
“ the treaty under colour of imitating my example.” By his command, 
the ground of the temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation 
of a mosque ; ^ and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the 
present and future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be 
jealous, lest the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusa- 
lem or the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were dispelled 
by his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle.* 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had 
(A.D. 638) formed two separate armies ; a chosen detachment, under 
Amrou and Yezid, was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the larger 
division, under the standard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched 
away to the north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, 
the Bersea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital of a 
province or a kingdom ; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their 
submission and pleading their poverty, obtained a moderate composi- 
tion for their lives and religion. But the castle of Aleppo,^ distinct 

* Itle Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserred at Jerusaleni, and describing the name, 
die letigion, and the person of Omar, the future conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said 
to hare soothed the pride of their foreigh masters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joseph, Ant. Jud. 
I- *>• i I. *• P. 547- 579— S8a-)- 

* To rne spitnovsus to pijOta iia EaaiijX too irpotptiYov aarwt sp 

TOWHMpi^' Theophan. Chronog. p. aSi. This prediction, which had already served for 
AntiochuS and the Romans, was again refitted for the present occasion, by the economy of 
Sqphronius, one of the deepest theologians of the Monothelite controversy, 

3 According to the accurate survey of d'Anvitle (Dissert sur I'ancien. Jerusalem, p. 4a — 
54.), the masque of Omar, enlarged and embellished by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground 
of die ancient temple (rraXaior too ptyaXov paov tarsiop, says Phocas), a length of 
3x5. a breadth of 17a, iaws. The Nubian geographer declares, that this magnificent struc- 
ture was second only in size and beauty to the great mosque of Cordova (p. 113.), whoso 
present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly represented (Travels in Spain, p. 

* Of the many Arabic tankhs or chronicles of Jerusalem [d'Herbelot, p. 867.), Ockley found 
one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford (L 257.), which he has used to supply the defective 
narrative m Al Wakido 

5 The Persian historian of Timur (iii, I. v. c. az. p. 30Q.I describes the castle of Aleppo as 
founded on a rock too cubits in height; a proof, says tne French translator, that he had 
never visited the place. It is now in the midst of the city, of no strength, with a single gate, 
the circuit is about 500 or 600 paces, and the ditch half full of stagnant water (Voy. de Taver- 
tuer, i, p. 149. Pocock, ii, post i. ijo.). The fortresses of the Fast are contemptible to all 
Rurupeun r-.rc. 
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from the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial mound : the side t were 
sharpened to a precipice, and faced with freestone ; and the breadth 
of the ditch might be filled with water from the neighbouring springs. 
After the loss of 3000 men, the garrison was still equal to the defence; 
and Youkinna, their valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered his 
^'rother, an holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name of peace. ■ In 
a siege of four or five months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great 
numbers of the Saracens were killed and wounded ; their removal to 
tile distance of a mile could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna; nor 
could the Christians be terrified by the execution of 300 captives, 
whom they beheaded before the castle wall. The silence, and at 
length the complaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that their 
hope and patience were consumed at the foot of this impregnable 
fortress. “ I am variously affected,” replied Omar, “ by the differ- 
'' ence of your success ; but I charge you by no means to raise the 
“ siege of the castle. Your retreat would diminish the reputation of our 
“ arms, and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on aU sides. Re- 
“ main before Aleppo till God shall detennine the event, and forage 
“ with your horse round the adjacent country.” The exhortation of 
the commander of the faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers 
from all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or 
camels. Among these was Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic 
size and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service he 
proposed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the castle. 
The experience and testimony of Caled recommend^ his offer ; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise the baser origin 
of Dames, since he himself, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cheerfully serve under the banner of the slave. His design was cover- 
ed by the appearance of a retreat; and the camp of the Saracens 
was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers lay 
in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded in 
his inquiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of his Greek 
captives. “ God curse these dogs,” said the illiterate Arabs, “ what 
“a strange barbarous language they speak ! ” At the darkest hour of 
the night, he scaled the most accessible height which he had diligently 
surveyed, a place where the stones weue less entire, or the slope less 
perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the stcAtest 
Saracens mounted on each other's shoulders, and the wei ght of the 
column was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of th^lfSfttic 
slave. The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and climb the 
lowest part of the battlements ; they silently stabbed and cast down 
the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, 
“ O apostle of God, help and deliver us ! " were successively drawn up 
by the long folds of their turbans. With bold and cautious footsteps, 
Dames explored the palace of the governor, who celebrated, in riotous 
merririient, the festival of his deliverance. From thence, returning 
to his companions, he assaulted on the inside the entrance of the 
rastle. _ They overpowered the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the 
drawbxidge, and defended the narrow pass, till the arrivaj of Caled. 
with the dawn of day, relieved their danger and assured their con- 
quest Youldnna, a formidable foe, became an active and us^l 
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proselyte ; and the general of the Saracens expressed bis regard for 
the roost humble merit, by detaining the army at Aleppo till Dame* 
was cured of his honourable wounds. The capital of Syria was still 
covered by the castle of Aazaz and the iron bridge ol the Orontes. 
After the loss of those important posts, and the defeat of the last of 
the Roman armies, the luxury of Antioch ‘ trembled and obeyed. 
Her safety was ransomed with 300,000 pieces of gold ; but the throne 
of the successors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in 
the East, which had been decorated by Caesar with the titles of free, 
and holy, and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs 
to the secondary' rank of a provincial town." 

In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Persian war are clouoeu 
on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more early and his 
later days. When the successors of Mahomet unsheathed the sword 
of war and religion, he was astonished at the boundless prospect of 
toil and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could the infirm and 
frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a second effort. The sense of 
shame, and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented his hasty ae- 
parture from the scene of action ; but the hero was no more ; and the 
loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and 
Yermuk,may be imputed in somedcgree to the absence or misconduct of 
the sovereign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he in- 
volved the church and state in a metaphysical controversy for the unity 
of his will; and while Heraclius crowned the offspring of his second 
nuptials, he was tamely stripped of the most valuable part of their in- 
heritance. In the cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, 
at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and 
people ; but his confession instructed the world, that it was vain, 
and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of God. The Saracens 
were invincible in fact, since they were invincible in opinion ; and the 
desertion of Youkinna, his false repentance and repeated jjerfidy, 
might justify the suspicion of the emperor, that he was encompassed 
by traitors and apostates, who conspired to betray his person and their 
country to the enemies of Christ, in the hour of adversity, his super- 
stition was agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and 
after bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he (a.d. 638) secretly em- 
barWed with a few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects.’ 
Constamine, his eldest son, had been stationed with 40,000 men at 

* The date of the conquc<;l of Antioch by tlic Arabs is of sonic unportance. liy comparing 
theyearb of the world m the chronogiaphy of 'J htoj<li,iiJLs uitli the ycrnsor the Hc^iiain 
the history of Llmacin, we shall determine, that it wis taken between Jan. 23 and Sept, x Ol 
the year of Christ 638 iPngt, CriiicH, in i>aron. Annal. li 812 ). AI Wakidi lOckley, i. 314.) 
assigns that event to Tuesday, Aug. 21, an iiicon&Utciit dale ; since Ibabterfcll that year on 
.^ril £, Aug. 21 must have been a Friday (Tables of the Art dc Verifier les Dates). 

“ His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory of Pharaalla 
for a pCTpetual sera, is given tv Avt toy^naTtf fit)TpoiroKii, itpu hai atruXu) aai 
avTOVO^^ KOI ap)(ciu<ri| nai irpoKaGtjfitp^ ti|« ai/uToX.i(v. John Malela, Chrun. p. 91* 
ed. Venet. We may distinguish his authentic informaliuu of domesuc facts from hi$ (p’osf 
ignorance of general hiscoi^. 

^ Ockley (i. 308. 212 ), tvno Jaughs at the creduhty of hrs author. When Heraclius bade 
f^well to Syria, Vale Syria et uUimum vale, he prophesiud that the Romans should nevef 
re-enter the province till the birth of an inauspicious child, the future scourge of the 
empire. AbuUeda, p. 6S. I am perfectly ignorant of the mystic tense, or nonttnte, of this 
prsdictlOD 
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Caesarea, the civil metropolis of the three provinces of Palestine. BiH 
bis private interest recalled him to the Byzantine court ; and adter the 
Bight of his father, he felt himself an unequal champion to the united 
force of the caliph. His vanguard was boldly attacked by 300 Arabs 
and looo black slaves, who, in the depth of winter, Had climbed the 
snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were speedily followed by the 
victorious squadrons of Calcd himself. From the north and south the 
troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along the sea-shore, till 
their banners were joined under the walls of the Phoenician cities ; 
Tripoli and Tj're were betrayed ; and a fleet of fifty transports, which 
entered without distrust the captive harbours, brought a seasonable 
supply of arms and provisions to the camp of the Saracens. Their 
labours were terminated by the unexpected surrender of Caesarea : the 
Roman prince had embarked in the night ; ‘ and the defenceless 
citizens solicited their pardon with an offering of 200,000 pieces of 
gold. The remainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or Acre, 
Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, 
Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute the will of the 
conqueror; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the caliphs 700 
years after Pompey had despoiled the last of the Macedonian kings.* 
The sieges and battles of six campaigns (A.D. 633 — 639) had com 
sumed many thousands of the Moslems. They died with the reputa- 
tion and the cheerfulness of martyrs; and the simplicity of their faith 
may be expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, when he embraced, 
for the last time, his sister and mother: “It is not," said he, “ tl» 
“ delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this world, that have 
“prompted me to devote my life in the cause of religion. But 1 seek 
“ the favour of God and his apostle ; and I have heard, from one of the 
“ companions of the prophet, that the spints of the martyrs will he 
“ lodged in the crops of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink 
“ of the rivers, of paradise. Farewell, we shall meet again among th> 
“groves and fountains which God has provided for his elect." The 
faithful captives might exercise a passive and more arduous resolution; 
and a cousin of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence 
of three days, the wine and pork, the only nourishment that viias allow- 
ed by the malice of the infidels. The fcailty of some weaker brethren 
exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism; and the fathbr of 
Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of a 
son, who had renounced the promises of God, and the inte/KSfflWi of 
the prophet, to occupy, with the priests and deacons, the lowest man- 
sions of hell. The more fortunate Arabs, who survived the war and 
persevered in the faith, were restrained by their abstemious leader 
from the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of three days, Abu 
Obeidah withdrew his troops from the pernicious contagion of the 

* In the loose end oliscure chronology of the times, I era guided by en authentic record 6a 
the book of ceremonies of ^nstantme Porphyrogenitus}, which certiHcs that, June 4, A.IX 
638, ihe emperor crowned his younger son Hcracltus in ihc presence of liis eldesc C^stantin^ 
ftnd in the utace of CooBtantinopie .* chat Jan. t, a.d. 639, the royal procession visitad the 
church, and on the 4(h of the same month, the hippodrome. 

—j. hixty-five y^rs before Christ, Sj/rta Pontusque monumenta sunt Cn. Pompeii vntufia 
i * aU* Patercul. ii. 3^.], rather of his fariuiie aud power : he adjudged Syria to be a 
tjraymee, and the last of the Seieucidcb were iacapeble of drawing a awoed in the defeatnaf 
thrir patrimony (Uaher, Annal. p. 4ea). 
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luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their religion and virtue 
could only be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty and labour. 
But the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself, was kind and 
liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute of praise and thanksgiving, 
he dropt a tear of compassion ; and sitting down on the ground, wrote 
an answer, in which he mildly censured the severity of his lieutenant : 
“ God,” said the successor of the prophet, “ has not forbidden the use 
“ of the good things of this world to faithful men, and such as have 
“ performed good works. Therefore you ought to have given them leave 
“to rest themselves, and partake freely of those good things which the 
“country affordeth. If any of the Saracens has no family in Arabia, 
“ they may marry in Syria ; and whosoever of them wants any female 
“ slaves, he may purchase as many as he hath occasion for.” The 
conquerors prepared to use, or to abuse, this gracious permission; but 
the year of their triumph was marked by a mortality of men and cattle ; 
and 25,000 Saracens were snatched away from the possession of Syria. 
The death of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the Christians ; but his 
brethren recollected that he was one of the ten elect whom the prophet 
had named as the heirs of paradise.' Caled survived his brethren 
about three years ; and the tomb of the sword of God is shown in the 
neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a special 
providence ; and as long as he wore a cap, which had been blessed by 
Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new generation 
of their children and countrymen; Syria became (A.D. 639 — 655) the 
seat and support of the house of Ommiyah ; and the revense, the 
soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom, were consecrated to en- 
large on every side the empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens 
despise a superfluity of fame ; and their historians scarcely condescend 
to mention the subordinate conquests which are lost in the splendour 
and rapidity of their victorious career. To the nar/A of Syria, they 
passed Mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience the province of 
Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of the Assyrian 
kings. Beyond a second ridge of the same mountains, they spread 
the flame of war, rather than the light of religion, as far as the shores 
of th e Eux ine and the neighbourhood of Constantinople. To the east 
theyaXiVa.iced to the banks and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris :* 
the long-disputed barrier of Rome and Persia was for ever confounded; 
the walls of Edessa and Amida, of Data and Nisibis, which had re- 
sisted the arms and engines of Sapor and Nushirvan, were levelled in 
the dust; and the holy city of Abgarus might vainly produce the 

' Abulfeda, Annal Modem, p. 73. Mahomet could artfully vary the praiwa of hii 
disciples. Of Omar he was accustomed to &ay« that if a prophet could arise after himselfp 
it would be Omar ; and that in a general calamityp Omar would be excepted by tae uivino 
justice (Ockley, i. 321 }. 

‘ A1 wakidi had likewise ^'tten an histo^of the conquest of Diarbekir, or Mesopotamia 
(Ockley. at the end of vo). ii.}, which our interpreters do not appear to have seen. Tha 
Chronicle of K^ionysius of Telmar, the lacobite i^riarch, records the taking of Edessa a.d* 
637, and of Oua a.d. 641 (Asseman. Bibl. Orient, ii. X03.) ; and the attentive may gla^ 
some doubtful information from the Chronography of Theophan. (p. 385— *387.). Mostw thi 
towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender (Abidpharag. iia.l. 
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epistle of the image of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. To the 
wst, the Syrian kingdom is bounded by the sea : and the ruin of Ara- 
dus, a small island or peninsula on the coast, was postponed during 
ten years. But the hills of Libanus abounded in timber, the trade of 
Phoenicia was populous in mariners; and a fleet of 1700 barks was 
equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The imperial navy 
of the Romans fled before them from the Paraphylian rocks to the 
Hellespont ; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, 
had been subdued before the combat by a dream and a pun.' The 
Saracens rode masters of the sea ; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and the Cyclades were successively exposed to their rapacious visits. 
Three hundred years before the Christian aera, the memorable though 
fruitless siege of Rhodes' by Demetrius, had furnished that maritime 
republic with the materials and the subject of a trophy. A gigantic 
statue of Apollo or the sun, 70 cubits in height, was erected at the en- 
trance of the harbour, a monument of the freedom and the arts of 
Greece. After standing 56 years, the colossus of Rhodes was over- 
thrown by an earthquake : but the massy trunk, and huge fragments, 
lay scattered eight centuries on the ground, and are often described as 
one of the wonders of the ancient world. They were collected by the 
diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, 
who is said to have laden 900 camels with the weight of the brass 
metal : an enormous weight, though we should include the hundred 
colossal figures,’ and the 3000 statues, which adorned the prosperity 
of the city of the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character of 
the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in an age when 
the meanest of the brethren was exalted above his nature by the spirit 
of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was at once base and illustrious. 
The youth of Amrou was impelled by the passions and prejudices of 
his kindred : his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses against 
the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his dexterity was employed by 
the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles who had taken refuge 
in the court of the /Ethiopian king.* Yet he returned from this em- 
bassy, a secret proselyte ; his reason or his interest determined him to 
renounce the worship of idols; he escaped from Mecca w'ith his friend 
Caled, and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same momeift the 
satisfaction of embracing the two firmest champions of his cause. The 
impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the faithful, wJP't'BSdked 
by the reproof of Omar, who advised him not to seek power and do- 


He dreamt that he was at Thcssainnica, an harmless and unmeaning vision ; but hit 
S^thsayer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen of a defeat concealed in that inaus- 
picious word aXXw viicnv. Give to another the victory rrheophan. p. a86. Zonar, ii. L 
*iy. bd.). 

^ Every passage and every fact that reUtes to the isle, the city, and the colossus of Rhodes, 
are compiled m the laborious trcalise of Meursius, who h,Ts bestowed the same diligence on 
the two larger isl.and.s of Crete and Cyprus. See iii the iiid vol. of his works, the of 

Meursiui (t. i. c. 1$. p. 715—719 ). The Byzantine writers, Theophanes and Constantine, 
nave ignorantly prolonged the tern* to 1360 years, and ndiculously divided the weight amon g 
30,000 camels. ' 

ctdos&i atium nobilitaturi locum, says PUny, with his usual spirit.* Katur. 

- / Mahoin. U. 46 * &c. who quotes i* % Abyssinian history, or romance* flf 

ACMiel BaJcidcs. Yet the fact of the embassy and atuw* .sador may be allowed- 

* # ♦ 
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minion, since he who is a subject to-day, may be a prince to-morrow. 
Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two first successors of Ma- 
homet ; they were indebted to his arms for the conquest of Palestine ; 
and in all the battles and sieges of Syria, he united with the temper of 
a chief, the valour of an adventurous soldier. In a visit to Medina, 
the caliph expressed a wish to survey the sword which had cut down 
so many Christian warriors ; the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and 
ordinary scymetar ; and as he perceived the surprise of Omar, “ Alas,” 
said the modest Saracen, “ the sword itself, without the arm of its 
“master, is neither sharper nor more weighty than the sword of Phar- 
“ ezdak the poet.” * After the conquest of ligypt he was recalled by 
the jealousy of the caliph Othman ; but in the subsequent troubles, the 
?.mbition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a 
private station. His powerful support, both in council and in the field, 
established the throne of the Ommiades ; the administration and 
revenue of Egypt were restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a 
faithful friend who had raised himself above the rank of a subject ; 
and Amrou ended his days in the palace and city which he had founded 
on the banks of the Nile. His dying speech to his children is cele- 
brated by the Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he 
deplored the errors of his youth ; but if the penitent was still infected 
by the vanity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom and mischief 
of his impious compositions.’ 

From his camp,, in Palestine, Amrou had surprised or anticipated 
the caliph’s leave for the invasion of Egypt.’ The magnanimous 
Omar trusted in his God and his sword, which had shaken the thrones 
of Chosroes and Caesar ; but when he compared the slender force of 
the Moslems with the greatness of the enterprise, he condemned his 
own rashness, and listened to his timid companions. The pride and 
the greatness of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of the Koran ; 
and a tenfold repetition of prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to 
effect, not the victory, but the flight, of 600,000 of the children of 
Israel ; the cities of Egypt were in.iiiy and populous ; their architecture 
was strong and solid ; the N ile, with its numerous branches, was alone 
ap insuperable barrier; and the granary of the Imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the-Koman powers. In this perpki.xity, the 
commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, 
or,, i]lJlix, opinion, of providence. At the head of only 4000 Arabs, the 
intrepid Amrou had (A.n. 638. June) marched away from his station of 
Gaza when he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “ if you are 
“ still in Syria,” said the ambiguous mandate, “retreat without delay; 
“ but if, at the receipt of this epistle, you have already reached the 

5* This saving is prc'scrvcU by Pocock (Not. atl Carmen Tograi, p. i84.)i and jiistly ap* 
piauded by Harris (Philos. Ariangcments, p. 350.). 

® For the life and character of Amrou, see Dckley (Hist of the Saracens, i. p. a8. 63. 94. 
3*8 342. 34a. and to the cud of the volume; 11. p. «)i. 55. 57 74. no — its. 162.) and Otter 
(Mem. de I’Acad. dcs Iiiscript. xxi. 131.). The readers uf 1 acilus may aptly compare Ve.s- 
pasian and Munanus, with Aloawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance ts still more in the 
situation, than in the characicrs, of the men. 

3 A1 Wakc'Ji had hkewiac composed a separate history of the conquest of Egypt, which 
Ockley could never procure ; and liis own inquiries (i. 344 — 362.) have added very little to iho 
opginal text of Eutydi, (Annal. ti 29O. vers. Pocodk). the Mclehite patnavch ca AKCJSU.dria 
tf^Olived 300 years after the r«voluiiou. « ^ - 
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“frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, and depend on the 
“ succour of God and of your brethren.” The experience, perhaps the 
secret intelligence, of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability 
of courts j and he continued his march till his tents were unquestion- 
ably pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assembled his officers, 
broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely inquired the name and 
situation of the place, and declared his re^y obedience to the com- 
mands of the caliph. After a siege of thirty days, he took possession 
of Farm.ih or Peiusium; and that key of Egypt, as it has been justly 
named, unlocked the entrance of the country, as far as the ruins of 
Heliopolis ai.d the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the cast of 
the Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, 
150 furlongs in circumference, displayed the magnificence of ancient 
kings. Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Catsars, the seat of 
government was removed to the sea-coast ; the ancient capital was 
eclipsed by the arts and opulence of Alexandria ; the palaces, and at 
length the temples, were reduced to a desolate and ruinous condition : 
yet in the age of Augustus, and even in tli.it of Consuntinc, Memphis 
was still numbered among the greatest and most populous of the pro- 
vincial cities.* The banks of the N'le, in this place of the breadth of 
3000 feet, were united by two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, con- 
nected in the middle stream by the small island of Rouda, which was 
covered with gardens and habitations.’ The eastern extremity of the 
bridge was terminated by the town of Babylon and the camp of a 
Roman legion, which protected the passage of the river and the 
second capital of Egypt. This important fortress, which might fairly 
be described as a part of Memphis or Misrah, was invested by thi- 
arms of the lieutenant of Omar; a reinforcement of 41x10 Saracens 
soon arrived in his camp ; and the military engines, which battered 
the walls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his Syrian allies. 
Yet the siege was protracted to se\cn moiuiis; and the rash invaders 
were encompassed and threatened by the inundation of the Nilc.^ 
Their last assault was bold and successful •. they passed the ditch, 
which had been fortuied with iron spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, 
entered the fortress with the shout of "^od is victorious and drove 
the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. *The 
spot was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by the ea^com- 
niunicalion with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia: the rSTnams of 

* Strabo, an accurate and attentive sjicctaior, observes of Heliopolis vuvt ovv tni 

y iroXie (Ccog. 1 . xvij. p. j ) ; but of Memphis, he declares, iToXis 6 * itrr 
aiiyaXtj Te Kat tvauipat StvTtpa ftiT AXi^aviptiav he notices, however,' 

the mixture of mhabitantfs, and tltc ruin of the palaces. In the prijper Egypt, Ammmnus 
ciiunicratcs Mt-inphis among the four cities, maxhnis urbibus qiubus proYincia nitet (Jrxii. 
16.), and the name of Memphis appears wiib disunctioa in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal 
llStb. 

* ‘Itieserarc and ctirioua farw. the brendtii fe^6 feet) and the bridge of the Nile, are only 
to befonnd iu the Pamsh traveller wid (lie Ntibian g^cogniphcr ip. 98.). 

3 From the month of April, the Nile begins impercciHiWy; to rise: the swell becomes 
Strong and visible in the moon after the summer toUtice (Win. H1.1t Nat. v. lo.l, and is 
usualfy proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter’s day (June eg'. A register of thirty sijcce&Mve ycara 
mark^ the greatest Jieiglit of the waters betweeu July 95 and Aug. ifi vAlaulet, Descrijit, 
ms TEgypt.^, lettre %i. p. 67, ^'c. Pocock’s DewripuoD of the East, i. aoe. 

Travels, p. 383.}. 
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Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were converted into 
permanent habitations : and the first mosque was blessed by the 
presence of fourscore companions of Mahomet.' A new city arose in 
their camp on the eastward bank of the Nile; and the contiguous 
quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay 
by the appellation of old Misrah or Cairo, of which they form an ex- 
tensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town of victoty, more 
strictly belongs to the modern capital, which was founded in the tenth 
century by the Fatimite caliphs. — IT Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 233. 
It has gradually receded from the river, but the continuity of buildings 
may be traced by an attentive eye from the monuments of Sesostris to 
those of Saladm.'' 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must have 
retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance in the 
heart of the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander was assisted 
by the superstition and revolt of the natives : they abhorred their Per- 
sian oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the temples 
of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god 
Apis .3 After a period of ten centuries the same revolution was re- 
newed (a.D. 638) by a similar cause ; and in the support of an incompre- 
hensible creed, the zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I 
have already explained the origin and progress of the Monophysitc 
controversy, and the persecution of the emperors, which converted a 
sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt from their religion and govern- 
ment. TJic Saracens wcic received as the deliverers of the Jacobite 
church; and a secret and effectu.al treaty was opened during the siege 
of Memphis between a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich 
and noble Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his 
faith to obtain the administration of his province ; in the disorders of 
the Persian war he aspired to independence ; the embassy of Mahomet 
ranked him among princes; but he declined, with rich gifts and am- 
biguous compliments, the proposal of a new religion.’ The abuse of 
his trust c.xposcd him to the resentment of Heraclius; his submission 
was delayed by arrogance and fear ; and his conscience was prompted 
by interest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the support 
r 

* Murtadi, Mcrvcilles de l’Eg;ypte, 243. He expatiates on the subject with the zeal and 
tninutgnq^s of a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have a strong air of truth and 
accuracy. ~ 

* The position of N cw and of Old Cairo is well known, and has been often described. Two 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with ancient and modern Egypt, have hxed, after a 
learned inquiry, the city Memphis at Gizeh, directly opposite the Old Cairo (Sicard, Nouv. 
Mem. dcs Alis.sions du Levant, vi 5 .Shaw’s Ohserv and Tmveh, p zg6 ). Yet wc may 
not disregard tlic authority or the arguments of Pocock (i. 85.), Niebuhr (Voy. i. 77 — 106. f, 
and, above all, of d'Anville (Desenpt. de I’Egypte, p, in, iia. 130 — 149.), who have 
moved Memphis towards the village of Mohannah, some miles farther to the south. In their 
heat, the disputants have forgot that the ample space of a metropolis covers and annihilates 
the far greater pai t of the controversy. 

3 Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 27, 28, 29. iEllan. Hist. Var. 1 . iv. c. 8. Suidas in Q\Oty U. 774, 
Diodor. Sicul. ii. 1 . xvii. 197. ed. VVesseling. tu>v Tlio(ro»v riaifiuKOTwv Ta 
says the last of thc.se historians. 

* Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids, and one eunuch, an ala* 
baster vase, an ingot of pure gold, nil, honey, and the finest white linen of Egypt, with an 
hor-c. a nuile, and an ass, dLstingiUithcJ by their respective qtt.ilihcado.'is. 7 'hc embas.^ of 
&L-1 >nict was (iispaiched from Mcdtn.a in the seventh year of the Hegira (A.O. 6a8). Cttg* 
■ler vV'ic de Mahom. u. 255. 303.^, from Ai Jannatu. 
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of the Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou, he heard with- 
out indignation the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
“ The Greeks," replied Mokawkas, “ are determined to abide the de- 
" termination of the sword; but with the Greeks I desire no commii* 
“nion, either in this world or in the next, and I abjure for ever the 
" Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. 
“ For myself and my brethren, we are resolved to live and die in the 
“profession of the gospel and unity of Christ. It is impossible for us 
“ to embrace the revelations of your prophet ; but we are desirous of 
“ peace, and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obedience to his 
“ temporal successors." The tribute was ascertained at two pieces of 
gold for the head of every Christian ; but old men, monks, women, 
and children, of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, were exempted 
from this personal assessment ; the Copts above and below Memphis 
swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised an hospitable entertain- 
ment of three days to every Mussulman who should travel through 
their country. By this charter of security, the ecclesiastical and civil 
tyranny of the Mclehites was destroyed ;* the anathemas of St. Cyril 
were thundered from every pulpit; and the sacred edifices, with the 
patrimony of the church, were restored to the national communion 
of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the moment of 
Criumph and revenge. At the pressing summons of Amrou, their pa- 
triarch Benjamin emerged from his desert ; and after the first in- 
terview, the courteous Arab affected to declare, that be bad never con- 
versed with a Christian priest of more innocent manners and a more 
venerable aspect.’ In the m.arch from Memphis to Alexandria the 
lieutenant of Omar entrusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of 
the Egyptians; the roads and bridges were diligently repaired; and 
in every step of his progress, he could depend on a constant supply of 
provisions and intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers 
could scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by 
the universal defection ; they had ever been hated, they were no 
longer feared : the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from 
his altar; and the distant garrisons were surprised or staiwed by 
the surrounding multitudes. H.ad not the Nile afforded a s,nfe and 
ready conveyance to the sea, not an iiWividual could have escaped, 
who by birth, or language, or ofKce, or religion, was connected with 
their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, a 
considerable force was collected in the island of Delta : the natural 
and artificial channels of the Nile afforded a succession of strong and 
defensible posts; and the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared 
by the victory of the Saracens in two and twenty days of general or 

* The prefecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been trusted by Heraclius to 
the patriarch Cyrus (Theophan. p. 280, 281 ) ** In Spam,” James II. “do you not con- 

“suit your priests?” ‘'We do,” replied the Catholic amhass-ador, “and our alTairs succeed 
“ accordingTy.** 1 know not how to relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without im* 
Pairing the revenue, and of converung Omar oy his marriage with tlie emperor’s daughter 
tNrccnhor. Kevlar, p. 17.). 

Life of Bfti^a mtk, in Renaudot (Hist, Patriarch, Alexandria, p, 156.), Ifho has en* 
nched the conquost ef &nrpt with facts the Ataluc teat of Severus the Jacohiti 

Woraui, 
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partial combat. In their annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria* 
IS perhaps the most arduous and important enterprise. The first 
trading city in the world was abundantly replenished with the means 
of subsistence and defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the 
dearest of human rights, religion and property ; and the enmity of the 
natives seemed to exclude them from the common benefit of peace and 
toleration. The sea was continually open; and if Hcraclius had been 
awake to the public distress, fresh armies of Romans and Barbarians 
might have been poured into the harbour to save the second capital of 
the empire. A circumference of ten miles would have scattered the 
forces of the Greeks, and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy; 
but the two sides of an oblong square was covered by the sea and the 
lake Marteotis, and each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no 
more than ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs weie not inadequate 
to the difficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. From the 
throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and city : 
his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria ; 
and the merit of an holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame 
and fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the rum or expulsion of their 
tyrants, the faithful natives devoted their labours to the service of Am- 
vou ; some sparks of martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the 
example of their allies; and the sanguine hopes of Mokaukas li.id 
fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John of Alexandn.i. Eutychius 
the patriarch observes, that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions ; they repulsed the frequent and almost daily sallies of the be- 
sieged, and soon assaulted in their turn the walls and towers of the 
city. In every attack, the sword, the banner of Amrou, glittered in 
the van of the Moslems. On a memorable day, he was betrayed by 
his imprudent valour ; his followers who had entered the citadel were 
driven back; and the general, with a friend and a slave, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of the Christians. When Amrou was conduct- 
ed before the proefect, he remembered his dignity and forgot his 
situation; a lofty demeanour, and resolute language, reveakd the 
lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier was already 
raided to strike off the head of the audacious captive. His life was 
sav^ by the readiness of his'slavc, who instantly gave his master a 
blow oil the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to be silent 
in tjjri nt-esence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was de- 
ceived ;~he listened to the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were dis- 
missed in the hope of a more respectable embassy, till the joyful 
acclamations of the camp announced the return of their general, and 
insulted the folly of the infidels. At length after a siege of four- 
teen months,* and the loss of 23,000 men, the Saracens prevailed : the 

^ I'he local description of Alexandria u perfectly ascertained by the innstcr-hand of the 
first of gcoffraphers (d’Anville, Mem. Mir Tr^vpic, p. 52—^3 } ; but we may borrow the cy«f 
of the modern travellrrs, more cspeciallv of Thevenot (V'oy. au Levant, part. i. p. 381.), ro» 
cock (i. 2 — 13.), and Niebuhr {Voy. en Arabie» 1. 34.). Of the two modern rivals, Sa vary and 
Volney, the one may amuse, the other will instruct. 

’ Buth Eu^ch. (Annal ii. 319 ) and Llmacm (Hist Saracen, p. a8 ) concur in fixing the 
taking of Alfcandria to Friday of the new moon of Moharram of tbc twentieth year of the 
Hegira (Dec. 22, A.D. 640). In reckoning backwards fourteen months spent before Alex* 
andria, seven months befoie Babylon, &c, Amrou might have invaded Egypt about thc^eikd 
of the year 63S : but We are assured, Chat he entered the countiy the xath of Baysi, June d 
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Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished numbers, and the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. 
“I have taken^” said Amrou to the caliph, “the great city of the 
“ West. It is impossible Tor me to enumerate the variety of its riches 
“ and beauty ; and I shall content myself with observing, that it con- 
“ tains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres or palaces of amusement, 

“ 1 2,000. shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 40,000 tributary 
“Jews. The tov.-n h.ns been subdued by force of arras, without treaty 
“ or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of 
“their victory.” — Eutych. Annal. ii. 316. The commander of the 
faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and directed his lieu- 
tenant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the public 
service and the propagation of the faith : the inhabitants were 
numbered; a tribute was imposed; the zeal and resentment of the 
Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites who submitted to the Arabian 
yoke, were indulged in the obscure but tranquil exercise of their wor- 
ship The intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event afflicted 
the declining health of the emperor; and Heraclius died of a dropsy 
about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria.' U nder the minority 
of his grandson, the clamours of a people, deprived of their daily 
sustenance, compelled the Byzantine court to undertake the recovery 
of the capital of Eg>pt. In the space of four years, the harbour and 
fortifications of Alc.'.andria were twice occupied by a fleet and army 
of Romans. They were twice expelled by the valour of Amrou, who 
was rec,illcd by the domestic peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and 
ISubia. But the facility of the attempt, the repetition of the insult, 
and the obstinacy of the lesistance, provoked him to swear, that if a 
third time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would render Alexan- 
dria as accessible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful to 
his promise, lie dismantled several parts of the walls and towers, but 
the people was spaicd in the chastisement of the city, and the 
mosque of Mercy was erected on the spot where the victorious general 
had stopped the fury of bis troops. 

1 should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed in silence 
the fate of the Alexandrian Iibrar)-, as it is described by the learned 
Abulpharagms. The spirit of Amrou,\vas more curious and liberal 
than that of his brethren, and in his leisure hours, the Arabiat^ chief 
was pleased with the conversation of John, the last disciple of Am- 
monius, and who derived the surname of Philoponu^^ftxa his 
laborious studies of grammar and philosophy.’ Emboldened by this 
lamiliar intercourse, I’hiloponus presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable 

(Murtadi, Mcrvcillcs de I'Egyptc, p. 164. Severus. apud Renauduc. p. 16a,), The Saracen, 
u/tcrw.irdt> l..cwU IX. of F' ranee, batted at Pciusium, or Damietta, during the season of 
the inundation of the Nile 

* Notwithstanding some inconsistcncicsof Theophanes and Cedrenus, die accuracy of Pagi 
(Critica, ii. 8»4 ) has extracted from Nicepl»onis and the Chronicon Orifentale the true date of’ 
the death of lieraclius, Feb. ji, ad. 641, fifty days after the loss of Alexandria. A fourth 
of that time was sufficient to convey the intelligence. 

® Many treatises of this lover of labour (^lAoTOMoe) are still extant ; but for readers of 
ttie prc-wnt age, the printed and unpublished arc nearly m the same predicament. Mosi« 
and Aristotle are the chief object* of his verbose commentaries, one of which is dated as 
early as May 10, a.d. 617 (Fabric. BibL Grace, ut, A modern (John he Qen:), who 

sometimes assumed the same name, was equal to old Philoponus in diligence, andCar supuiot 
^ good sense and real.knowledge. 
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in his opinion, contemptible in that of the Barbarians; the royal 
library, which alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not been 
appropriated by the visit and the seal of the conqueror. Amrou was 
inclined to gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity 
refused to alienate the minutest object without the consent of tne 
caliph ; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignorance of a fanatic. “ If these writings of the Greeks agree with 
“ the book of God, they are useless and need not be preserved : if they 
“disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” The 
sentence was executed with blind obedience : the volumes of paper 
or parchment were distributed to the 4000 baths of the city ; and such 
was their incredible multitude, that six months were barely sufficient 
for the consumption of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius ' have been given to the world in a Latin version, the 
tale has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, with pious 
indignation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, 
the arts, and the genius, of antiquity. For my own part, I am strongly 
tempted to deny both the fact and the consequences. The fact is 
indeed marvellous; “Read and wonder! ” says the historian himself: 
and the solitary report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hun- 
dred years on the confines of Media, is overbalanced by the silence of 
two annalists of a more early date, both Christians, both natives of 
Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eiitychius, has 
amply described the conquest of Alexandria.* The rigid sentence of 
Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of the Maho- 
metan casuists ; they expressly declare, that the religious books of the 
Jews and Christians, which arc acquired by the right of war, should 
never be committed to the flames; and that the works of profane 
science, historians or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be law- 
fully applied to the use of the faithful.’ A more destructive zeal may 
perhaps be attributed to the first successors of Mahomet; yet in this 
instance, the conflagration would have speedily expired in the dc.fici- 
ency of materials. I shall not recapitulate the disasters of the Alex- 
andrian library, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Coesar in 
his own defence,’ or the mischievous bigotry of the Christians, who 
studied to destroy the monumtints of idolatry. But if we gradually 
descelid from the age of the Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall 
lewn from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that the royal palace 
and the'tfemple of Scrapis no longer contained the four, or the seven, 
hundred thousand volumes, which had been assembled by the curiosity 

’ Abulpharag. Dynast p 114. vers. Pocock. Audi quid factum &it et mlrare. It would 
be endless to enumerate the moderns who have wondered and believed, but 1 may distinguish 
with honour the rational scepticism of Renaudot (Hist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170.): historia 
.... habet aliquid avivTov ut Arabibus faimliarc est. 

^ This curious anecdote will be vainly sought m the annals of Eutychius and the Saracenic 
history of Klmacin The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moslems, is lesscon* 
elusive from their ignorance of Christian literature. 

3 Reland, de Jure Mihtari Muhammcdanonim, in his iiid volume of Dissertations, p. 37. 
The reason for not burning the religious books of the Jews or Christians, is denved from tho 
respect that is due to the navtfoi Ood. 

* CoQsuit Che^collcctions of Frcnshcim (Supplem. Livian. c. 12. 43.) aod Usher (Annals p» 
4^).. Livy tuaiself had btyCed (he Alexandnan library, elegaiitiss r^um cur^ue esregiuoi 
; a liberal encomium, for which be le peitly critioied by the narrow atoktsia oTSuor 
{pe TcaaqttiUiutft Aubu, vboM wiadoo^ oa Uitt ocnntnn, iain nnnirnw 
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and magnificence of the Ptolemies.” Perhaps the church and seat of 
the patriarchs might be enriched with a repository of books ; but if 
the ponderous mass of Arian and Monophysite controversy were in- 
deed consumed in the public baths,” a philosopher may allow, with a 
smile, that it was ultimately devoted to the benefit of mankind. I 
sincerely regret the more valuable libraries which have been involved 
in the rutn of the Roman empire ; but when I seriously compute the 
lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the calamities of war, our 
treasures, rather than our losses, are the object of my surprise. Many 
curious and interesting facts are buried in oblivion ; the three great 
historians of Rome have been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated 
state, and we are deprived of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iambiCj and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we should gratefully 
remember, that the mischances of time and accident have spared the 
classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity ^ had adjudged the 
first place of genius and glory : the teachers of ancient knowledge, 
who are still e.ttant, had perused and compared the writings of their 
predecessors;* nor can it fairly be presumed that any important 
truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has been snatched away 
from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,' Amrou balanced the demands of 
justice and policy ; the interest of the people of the law, who were de- 
fended by God ; and of the people of the alliance, who were protected 
by man. In the recent tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs were most adverse to the 
tranquillity of the province. To the former, Amrou declared, that fac- 
tion and falsehood would be doubly chastised ; by the punishment of 
the accusers, whom he should detest as his personal enemies, and by 
the promotion of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had 
laboured to injure and supplant He excited the latter by the motives 
of religion and honour to sustain the dignity of their character, to 
endear themselves by a modest and temperate conduct to God and the 
caliph, to spare and protect a people who had trusted to their faith, 
aitd to content themselves with the legitimate and splendid rewards 
of their victory. In the management of the revenue he disapproved 
the simple but oppressive mode of a «apitation, and preferred with 
reason a proportion of taxes, deducted on every branch from the flear 
profits of agriculture and commerce. A third part of the tjjjbute vras 


* Aul. Cell. (Noct. Attics, vi. i7.)» Ammian. (xxii. i6.), and Oros ( 1 . vi. c. 15.). They 

all speak in the/rw/ tense, and the words of Ainmtanus are remarkably strong : fuerunt Bib- 
liolhec* innumcrabilcs ; et loquitur monumentorum vclerum concinens hdes, &c. ^ 

* Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, Hcxapla CaUnm Patrtnn, Commentaries, 
«c. (p. 170 ). Our Alexandrian MS. if it came from tgypt, and not from Constantinople 
or mount Alhos (Wetstein, Prolegom. ad N. T. p. 8, &c.), might /ojr/Wy he among them. 

, 3 I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of QuuUiban (Insiitui. Onitor. *. 

»n which that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates the series of Greek arid T-nri* 
classics. 


* Such as Galen, Plmy, Aristotle, On this subject Woilon (Reflections on ancient 
learning, i 85-^5 ) argvies with solid sense, against the lively exotic fancies 
01 bir William Temple. The contempt of the Creeks for fiariartc science, would scarcely ad- 
mit the Indun or/Ethiopic books into the library of Alexandria ; nor is it proved that phi- 
has sustained any real loss from their cxoiirion. a 

* * 1 ” cunmis and authentic imelUgence of Murtadi (p. ) has not 
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appropriated to the annual repairs of the dykes and canals, so essen- 
tial to the public welfare. Under his administration the fertility of 
Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a string of camels, laden 
with corn and provisions, covered almost without an interval the long 
road from Memphis to Medina.* But the genius of Amrou soon re- 
newed the maritime communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Caesars ; and*a canal, 
at least eighty miles m length, was opened from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. This inland navigation, which would have joined the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and 
dangerous : the throne was removed from Medina to Damascus ; and 
the Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to the holy cities of 
Arabia." 

Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar had an imperfect knowledge 
from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. He requested 
that his lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm of Pharaoh 
and the Amalekites; and the answer of Amrou exhibits a lively and 
not unfaithful picture of that singular country. ’ “ O commander of 
“the faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth and green plants, 
“ between a pulverized mountain and a red sand. The distance from 
“ Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for an horseman. zVlong the 
“valley descends a river, on which the blessing of the Most High re- 
“poscs both in the evening and morning, and whah rises and fills 
“ with the revolutions of the sun and moon. When the annual dis- 
“pensation of providence unlocks the springs and fountains that 
“nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding waters 
“through the realm of Egypt: the fields are overspread by the salu- 
“tary flood; and the villages communicate with each other in their 
“ painted barks. The retreat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing 
“mud for the reception of the various seeds : the crowds of husbana- 
“men who blacken the land may be compared to a swarm of in- 
“ dustrious ants ; and their native indolence is quickened by the lash 
“ of the task-master, and the promise of the flowers and fruits of a 
“plentiful increase. Ihcir hope is seldom deceived; but the riches 
“ which they extract from the wheat, the barley, and the rice, the 
“ legjimes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally shared between 
“ those ‘who labour and those who possess. According to the vicissi- 
“ tude^of the seasons, the face of the country is adorned with a silver 
“ wave, a'verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of a. golden harvest.” ^ 

* Eutych. Annal. ii. 320. Elinacin, Saracen, p 35 

® O.’* these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy liiinself from d’Anville [Mem sur 
I’Effypte, p. 108— no. 124. 132.), and a learned thesis nuiiilaiacd and printed at Strasburg 
in the year 1770 (Jungendoruin manum fliiviorumque moliniina, p. 39 — 47. — 7o.h Even 

the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the two seas ^Mem. ou Baron dc 
Tott, tom. iv. ). 

3 A small volume, des Merveilles, &c. de l'Eg3rptc, composed in the xinth century bv Mur- 
tadi of Cairo, and transl ued from an Arabic MS. of cardinal Ma/arin, was published b> 
Pierre Vatier, Pans, 16OO The antiquities of Egypt arc wild and legendary ; but the writer 
deserves credit and esteem for his account of the conquest and geography of his native 
country (Correspondence (^f Amrou and Omar, p. 279 — 289.). 

4 In a twenty years’ residence at Cairo, the consul MaiUet had contemplated that varying 
scene, the Nilj (lettre li. p. 70. 75.) ; the fertility of the land (lettre ix.). From a college at 
Cambridge, the poetic eye of Gray had seen the same objects with a keener glance ; 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 

Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed, 
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Yet this beneficial order is sometimes interrupted ; and the long delay 
and sudden swell of the river in the first year of the conquest might 
afford some colour to an edifying fable. It is said, that the annual 
sacrifice of a virgin ‘ had been interdicted by the piety of Omar ; and 
that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in lus shallow bed, till the man- 
date of the caliph was cast into the obedient stream, which rose in a 
single ni^ht to the height of sixteen cubits. The admiration of the 
Arabs for their new conquest encouraged the license of their romantic 
spirit We may read, in the gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded 
with 20,000 cities or villages ; that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, on the assessment, six millions of tribut- 
ary subjects,^ or twenty millions of either sex, and of every age : that 
three hundred millions of gold or silver were annually paid to the 
treasury of the caliph.* Our reason must be startled by these extra- 
vagant assertions ; and they will become more palpable, if we assume 
the compass and measure the extent of habitable ground; a valley 
from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader than 12 miles, and the 
triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of 2100 square leagues, compose a 
twelfth part of the magnitude of France.^ A more accurate research 
will justify a more reasonable estimate. The three hundred millions, 
created by the error of a scribe, arc reduced to the decent revenue of 
four millions three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which nine 
hundred thousand were consumed by the pay of the soldiers.® Two 
authentic lists, of the present and of the twelfth century, are circum- 
scribed within the respectable number of 2700 villages and towns.' 


From his broad bo<om life and verdure flings, 

And broods o’er Lgypt wuh his wat’ry vving> ; 

If wiih .Td\cnt'rous» oar, and ready sail, 

'i'lie duskv people dn\e before the gale : 

Or on frail floats to ncighbounng cities ndc. 

That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide 

(Masoii’b Works and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200.) 

* Mnrtidi, p. 164 'I’he re idcr will not easily credit .in huni.in sat nfu e under il.e Christiaji 
enipcroiv, or a nurAclc tif iht siu.cs*-'* u-. ‘d XlAhuiust 

® Mdillet, Ucscnp dc rKi;> pic, p zl He niciuioiis this number as the common opinion ,* 
«n«J adds, that the generality of ihesc \iragcs contaui 3000 or 3000 persons, and that many of 
them are more populous than our large cities. 

^ Eutych, Auiiai ii 30!*. The twenty niillionsare%omputed from the following .* one- 
twelflh of mankind above aivlv. one-lhird below sixteen, the proportion of men t^ wftnen as 
seventeen to sixteen iRech. sur la Popul. de la France, p. 71.). Goguet (Orig, des Arts, &c, 
la. a6 ) bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the sevcntee^un(^'ed com- 
pinions of Scsostris were boru on the same day. 

Elmacin. Hist Saracen p. aiS : and this gross lump is swallowed waihout scruple by 
cTHcrbclot (Bibl. Orient, p 1031), Arbuthnot (1 ibles of ancient Coins, p. 263 ),andd'a 
Guigncs (Hist, dcs Huns, iu. X35.). They might allege the not less extravagant hbe^^ty of 
Appian m favour of the Ptolemies fin pr*fat ) of seventy-four myriads, 740,000 talents, an 
annual income of 185, or near 300, millions of pound> sterling, accord. as w e reckon by the 
^£yptiau or the Alexandnan talent (Hernard de Poiidcnbus Antiq p 18G 
a Measurement of d'AnviIle (Alem. sur I’Egyptc, p, 23.! After some peevish cavils, M. 
i .uiw (Rech sur les Egypt. 1 118.) can only enlarge his reckoning to 22!;o square leagues. 

Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p 334 wno calls the common reading or s'crsion of 
EIm.acm, error librarh. His own emendation, of 4,300,000 pieces, in the ixth century, 
maintains a probable medium between the 3,000,000 which the Aral^ acquired by the con* 
^ ^ ®8ypt (ideiTij p. 168 ), and the 2,400,000 which the sultan of Con'.taiitinople levied 

Century (Pietro della Valle, i. 23a : Thevennt, part i 824.). Pauw (Recherchea, 
305 *) gradtially raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ploletnics, and the Oesars, fnnn 
I?, hfteen millions of German crowns 

, ^ he list of ScbuUens (Index Geog. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 5.) contains 2396 | 

that of d’AnviUe (Mem. sur I’Egypte, p. 29.1, from the divan of Cairo, enumerate.* 
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After a long residence at Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign 
about four millions of Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for the 
ample, though not incredible, scope, of the population of Egypt,' 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic ocean,* 
was first (A.D. 647) attempted by the arms of the caliph Othman. The 
pious design was approved by the companions of Mahomet and the 
chiefs of the tribes ; and 20,000 Arabs marched from Medina,“with the 
gifts and the blessing of the commander of the faithful. They were 
joined in the camp of Memphis by 20,000 of their countrymen ; and 
the conduct of the war was entrusted to Abdallah,^ the son of Said and 
the foster-brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the con- 
queror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and the 
merit of his favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his apostacy. 
The early conversion of Abdallah,and his skilful pen, had recommended 
him to the important office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran ; he 
betrayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had 
made, and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the ignor- 
ance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate at 
the feet of Mahomet : his tears, and the entreaties of Othman, extorted 
a reluctant pardon ; but the prophet declared that he had so long 
hesitated, to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his injury 
in the blood of the apostate. With apparent fidelity and effective 
merit, he served the religion which it was no longer his interest to 
desert : his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank among the 
Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the 
boldest and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the head of 40,000 
Moslems, he advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries of the 
West. The sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman legion ; 
but the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels ; and the natives 
of the desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of the soil and 
climate. After a painful inarch, they pitched tlicir tents before the 
walls of Tripoli,' a maritime city in which the name, the wealth, and 

* Maillet (Dcscrip. de I'Egypte, p. 28.', who seems to ar^e wjih candour and judg^eat. 
1 am much letter satisfied with the observations than with the reading of the French consul. 
He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much delighted with th« 
fictions o? the Arabs. Their best kno 4 \cdge is collected by Abulfcda (Descript. iEgypt. 
Arab. ^ L%t. & Joh. David Michaelis, Gottingse, in 4to, 1776) ; and in two recent voyages 
into Kgypt, we are amused by Savary, and uistructed by Volney. 1 wish the latter could 
travel ove^ »lobc. 

* My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, Car* 
donne (Hist, de I’Afriq. et de I'Espag. sous la Domin. des Arabes, 1. 8-^^5.) and Otter (Hist, 
de I’Acad des Inscrip. xxi. iii— 125. and 136 ). They derive their principal information from 
Novai^ who composed, a.d. 1331, an Encyclopaedia in more than 20 vol&. The five geneial 
parts successively treat of, x. Physics, a Man, 3. Ammals, 4. Plants, and^ S. History : and 
the African affairs are discussed in the vith chapter of thevih section of thislaat part (Reiske 
Prodid. ad Hagpi Chalifat Tabulas, p. 232-^34 ). Among the older historians who are 
quoted by Novavri we may distinguish the original narrative of a soldier who led the van of 
the Moslems. 

3 Hist, of Abdallah, in Abulfcda (Vit. Moham. p. 109.) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahom. iii. 45.). 

4 The province and city of IVipoh are desenbed by Leo Afneanus (in Navigat. et Viaggl 
<U Ramusio, i. Venet. 1550, fol 76. versa) and Mamiol iDcscrip. de I'Afnq. in 56a.). T^e 
first of these writers was a Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, who composed or translated his 
African geography in a state of captivity at Rome, where he had assumed the name and re- 
tina of pope 1^0 X. In a similar captivity among the Moont, the Spaniard Marmol, a 
soldier of Charles V. compiled his Description of Africa, translated by d'Ahlancourt into 
VVeoch (Paris, 1667, 3 vols. 4to). Mannol had read and seen, but he u destitute tf the 
mricNU «ad extensive obeenre^ which abeuads io the origmat work of Leo the Aftkui* 
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the inhabitants, of the province had gradually centered, and which now 
maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. A reinforce- 
ment of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea-shore ; but 
the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and the Saracens 
were tempted by the approach of the praefect Gregory' to relinquish 
the labours of the siege for the perils and the hopes of a decisive action. 
If his standard was followed by 120,000 men, the regular bands of the 
empire must have been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd of 
Africans and Moors, who formed the strength, or rather the numbers, 
of his host. He rejected with indignation the option of the Koran or 
the tribute ; and during several days, the two armies were fiercely en- 
gaged from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when their fatigue 
and the excessive heat compelled them to seek shelter and refreshment 
in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, a maid of incom- 
parable beauty and spirit, is said to have fought by his side : from her 
earliest youth she was trained to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, 
and to wield the scymetar ; and the richness of her arms and apparel 
was conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, with 
100,000 pieces of gold, was offered for the head of the Arabian 
general, and the youths of Africa were excited by the prospect ol the 
glorious prize. At the pressing solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah 
withdrew his person from the field ; but the Saracens were discouraged 
by the retreat of their leader, and the repetition of these equal or un- 
successful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of Ali and 
the father of a caliph, had signalized his valour in Egypt, and Zobeir’ 
was the first who planted a scaling-ladder against the walls of Babylon. 
In the African war he was detached from the standard of Abdadlah. 
On the news of the battle, Zobicr, with twelve companions, cut his way 
through the camp of the tlreeks, and pressed fonvards, without tasting 
either food or repose, to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He 
cast his eyes round the field: “ WTierc,” said he, “is our genetal?" 
“ In his tent.” “Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems?” 
Abdallah represented with .a blush the importance of his own life, and 
the temptation that was held forth by the Roman prsefect. “ Retort,” 
said Zobier, “on the infidels their ujigenerous attempt. Proclaim 
“ through the ranks, that the head of Gregory shall be repaid, with his 
“ captive daughter, and the equal sum of 100,000 pieces of gold.” To 
the courage and discretion of Zobcir the lieutenant of th^ealiph en- 
trusted the execution of his own stratagem, which inclined the long- 
disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by activity 
and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of their forces 
ccaled in their tents, while the remainder prolonged an irregular skir- 
mish with the enemy, till the sun was high in the heavens. On both 
sides they retired tvith fainting steps : their horses were unbridled, 
their armour was laid aside, and the hostile nations prepared, or 
seemed to prepare, for the refreshment of the evening, and the 

' Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of Gregory. He bianda 
the prmf^t with the name of T upavvov ; he had probably assumed the purpte (Chron. aSgO* 

* See in Ockley's Hist of the Saracens (ii. 45.), the death of Zo^er, whira wai tumomed 
with the tears of Ali, tgainst whom he had icbelled. His valour at the siege of Babylon 
if indeed it be the same parson, is mentioned by Eutych. (Annal. ii. 408,}. 
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encounter of the ensuing day. On a sudden, the charge was sounded ; 
the Arabian camp poured forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors ; 
and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, 
overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanati- 
cism, might appear as a band of angels descending from the sky. 
The prsefect himself was slain by the hand of Zobeir ; his daughter, 
who sought revenge and death, was surrounded and made prisoner ; 
and the fugitives involved in their disaster the town of Sufetula, to 
which they escaped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. Sufetula 
was built 150 miles to the south of Carthage; a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a grove of Juniper trees ; 
and, in the ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of 
the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the 
Romans. — Shaw's Travels, p. 118. After the fall of this opulent city, 
the provincials and Barbarians implored on all sides the mercy of the 
conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might be flattered by offers of tri- 
bute or professions of faith : but his losses.his fatigues, and the progress 
of an epidemical disease, jirevented a solid establishment ; and the 
Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen months, retreated to the confines of 
Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of their African expedition. 
The caliph’s fifth was granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of 500,000 pieces of gold;* but the state was doubly injured by this 
fallacious transaction, if each foot-soldicr had shared 1000, and each 
horseman 3000 pieces, m the real division of the plunder. The author 
of the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the most pre- 
cious reward of the victory: from his silence it might be presumed 
that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and exclamations of the 
praefect’s daughter at the sight of Zobier revealed the valour and 
modesty of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin was offered, 
and almost rejected as a slave, by her father’s murderer, who coolly 
declared that his sword was consecrated to the service of religion ; and 
that he laboured for a recompense far above the charms of mortal 
beauty, or the riches of this transitory life. A reward congenial to his 
icmper, was the honourable commission of announcing to the caliph 
Othman the success of his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and 
the people, w'erc assembled ir^the mosque of Medina, to hear the in- 
teresfing narrative of Zobeir; and, as the oiator forgot nothing except 
the merit of his own counsels and actions, the name of Alxialiah was 
joined -b)** "he Arabians with the heroic names of Caled and Amrou.-* 
The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near twenty 
years, till their dissensions (a.ii. 665 — C89) were composed by the 
estali/iishment of tire house of Oinmiyah : and the caliph Moawiyah 
was invited by the cries of the Africans themselves. The successors 
of Heraclius had been informed of the tribute which they had been 

' Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, crat h®c, pt niira donatio ; qiiandoquidcm Othman. cjua 
nomine nummos cx xrario priu.s ablatos xrano pra:stabat (Annnl Moslem, .p. 78 ). Eimacin 
(m his doudy version, p. 39.) <secrns to report the same job. When the Arabs besieged the 
palace of Otnman, it stood lugh in their catalogue of grievances. 

^ E-recrpa'TiVcau SapaiCTynoi. rffu AtppiKijv, Kai vopfiaXovris tw 'rvpavinii 
Vpiiyopuo Tpeiroviri Kai 'row trvv Cfiz-w tmn/ovtri koi mnXiftrarrss 

^opaw pi-ra 'nmv Atftpwi/ inrterrptil/ap, Tbeophau Citron, p. 285. cd. Hii 

is loose aod inaccurate 
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compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; but instead of being mo^ed tc 
pity and relieve their distress, they imposed, as an equivalent or a 
fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The ears of the Byzantine 
ministers were shut against the complaints of their poverty and ruin : 
their despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a single master ; 
and the extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with 
civil and.military power, provoked the sectaries, and even the Catho- 
lics, of the Roman province to abjure the religion as well as the 
authority of their tjTants. The first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired 
a just renown, subdued an important city, defeated an army of 30,000 
Greeks, swept away 80,000 captives, and enriched with their spoils the 
bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt.* But the title of conqueror of 
Africa is more justly due to his successor Akbah. He marched from 
Damascus at the head of 10,000 of the bravest Arabs ; and the genuine 
force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and con- 
version of many thousand Barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it 
necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of Akbah. The 
interior regions have been peopled by the Orientals with fictitious 
armies and imaginary citadels. In the w'arhke province of Zab or 
Numidia, So,ooo of the natives might assemble in arms; but the 
number of 360 towns is incompatible with the ignorance or decay of 
husbandry;” and a circumference of three leagues will be justified by 
the ruins of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of that inland 
country. As we approach the sea-coast, the well-known cities of 
Bugia ^ and Tangier {Leo Afruan, fol. 52. Mnrntol, ii. 228) define th? 
more certain limits of the Saracen victories. A remnant of trade still 
adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, w'hich, in a more pros- 
perous age, is said to have contained about 20,000 houses ; and the 
plenty of iron which is dug from the adjacent mountains might have 
supplied a braver people with the instruments of defence. The remote 
position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, or Tangier, have been 
decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables ; but the figurative express- 
ions of the latter, that the walls were constructed of brass, and that 
the roofs were covered with gold and silver, may be interpreted as the 
emblems of strength and opulence. The province of Mauritania Tin- 
gitana,^ which assumed the name of tli^ c.ipital, had been imperfectly 
discovered and settled by the Romans ; that live colonics were cotfined 
to a narrow pale, and the more soutliern parts were seldom explored 

* Theoslian. (Chron. p. ?9i ' inserts the vnciie rumours th.rt might re.-ich Constantinople, 
of the western conquests of tnc Aiahs; and 1 learn from Paul AV'arncfiKl, deacon of Aquilcia 
Me Oestib Laiigtil^ard 1 , v. c. j j ), that at iVii*. time they sent a fleet from Alexandria into Ac 
oicilian and Airican sica-s. 

Novairi (apud Otter, p. n8 1 , Leo African, (fol. 8r. verso), who rechons only clnquc 
t'tt^6^inftnue casal, Mannol (Desenp. dc I’Afriquc, ui. 33.)^ and Slxaw (Travels, p. 57. 

^ Leo African, fol. 58. verso, 59. recto. Marmol, iL 415. Shaw, p 43. 

* Kegio ignobilis, ct vix quicquam illostre ^orlita, parvis oppidis h.ibitatur, parva flumina 
cmiitit, solo quani viris inchor ct .segnitic gentis obscura Pomponius Mela, i. S- to, Mela 
deserves the Dioie credit, since lil» own Phoenician ancestors had migrated from Tingitana to 
Spam (ace, in ii. 6. a pa.'ssage of that ceographer so cruelly tortured by Salmasius, Isaac 
^ssius, and the most virulent of emits, James Gronovhis), He lived at the time of the final 
frouction of that country by the emperor Claudius : yet almost thirty years a^erwards^ PIIttv 
(nut. Nat. V. i.1 complains of his authors, too fazyto inquire, too proud to conless theiriinHff* 
ance of that wild aod remote proving. 
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except Dy the agents of luxury, who searched the forests for ivory and 
the citron v/ood,' and the shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. 
The fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of the country, traversed 
the wilderness in which his successors erected the splerulid capit.als of 
Fet and Morocco,’ and at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlan- 
tic and the great desert. The river Sus descends from the western 
sides of Mount Atlas, fertilires, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and 
falls into the sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortun-o 
ate, islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, a 
race of savages, without laws, or discipline, or religion : they were 
astonished by the strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms; 
and as they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the 
beauty of the female captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for 
looo pieces of gold. The career, though not the zeal, of Akbah was 
checked by the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse 
into the waves, and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone 
of a fanatic : “ Great God ! if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
“ I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preach- 
“ ing the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the rebellious 
“nations who worship any other gods than thee.”^ Yet this Mahomet- 
an Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was unable to preserve his 
recent conquests. By the universal defection of the Greeks and 
Africans, he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, and the sur- 
rounding multitudes left him only the resource of an honourable death. 
The last scene was dignified by an example of national virtue. An 
ambitious chief, who had disputed the command and failed in the 
attempt, was led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian 
general. The insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; 
he disdained their offers and revealed their designs. In the hour of 
danger, the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters, and advised him to 
retire ; he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scymetars, broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, till they fell by each 
other’s side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third 
general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered the 
fate of his predecessor. He uanquished the natives in many battles ; 
he itb.s» overthrown by a powerful army, which Constantinople had 
sent to the relief of Carthage. 

' The foolish ra<:hion of this citron wood prerailed at Rome among the men, a5 much ac 
the taste for pearls among the women. A round board or table, 4 or 5 feet in diameter, sold 
Joy price of an estate '.latefundn taxationc), jC 8, 10. or za,ooo (Plin, Hist Nalur. xiii 39.). 
'T'conceive that I must not confound the tree citrus, with that of the fruit citruin. But I am 
not botanist enough to dehne the former (it is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or Linnxan 
name ; nor will 1 decide whether the citrum be the orange or the lemon. Salmasius appears 
to exhaust the subject, but he loo often involves himself in the web of his disorderly erudition 
(Plinian. Exercitat 11. 666, &c.). 

* Leo African, fol. 16. ver.so. Marmol, ii. a8. This province, the first scene of the ex* 
ploits and greatness of the c/ieri/s, 15 often mentioned m the curious history of that dynasty 
at the end of the tiid volume of IVIarmot, Descrip, de i'Afrique. ’I he liid vul. of the Kechcr. 
Histor, sur les Maures (lately published at Paris} illustrates the liistory and geography of the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 

3 Otter (p. ftp.) ha.s given the strong tone of fanaticism to this exclamation, which Car* 
dotine (p. 27.) has softened to a pious wish of iha Koian. Yet they had both thf 

same text ul Novairi before iheir eyes. 
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It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join the 
invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt t<r 
their savage state of independence and idolatry, on the first retreat or 
misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence ot AUbah had proposed to 
foyind an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa ; a atadel that might 
curb the levity of the barbarians, a place of refuge to secure, against 
the accidents of war, the wealth and the families of the Saracens. 
With thi 4 view, and under the modest title of the station of a caravan, 
he planted this colony in the fiftieth year (a D. 670 — 675) of the Hegira. 
In Its present decay, Cairoan * still holds the second rank in the 
kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant about 50 miles to the 
south its inland situation, 12 miles westward of the sea, has protected 
the city from the Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the forest, or rather v/ildemess, 
was cleared, the vestiges of a Roman town were discovered m a sandy 
plain; the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought from afar, and the 
scarcity of springs constrains the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and 
reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water These obstacles were 
subdued by the industry of Akbah , he traced a circumference of 3600 
paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall , in the space of five 
years, the governor’s palace was surrounded with a sufficient number 
of private habitations ; a spacious mosque was supported by 500 
columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble; and Cairoan 
became the scat of learning as well as of empire But these were the 
glories of a later age , the new colony was shaken by the successive 
defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the western expeditions were again 
interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian monarchy. The son 
of the valiant Zobeir maintained a war of twch e > ears, a siege of seven 
months, against the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was said to unite 
the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the fox ; but if he inherited 
the courage, he was devoid of the generosity of his father ^ 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdalmalek to 
resume the conquest of Africa, the standard was delivered to Hassan, 
governor of i-gypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of 
40,000 men, was consecrated to the important service. In the vicis- 
situdes of war, the interior provinces hjd been alternately won and 
lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast still remained in the hands ot 
the Greeks , the predecessois of Hassan had respected the name and 
fortifications of Cartlmge , and the number of its defeifflcrs was 
recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan 
were bolder (AD. 692 — 698) and more fortunate; he reduced qnd 
pillaged the metropolis of Afuca, and the mention of scaling-ladoSlV 

* Ilic fouDiinton of Cairom js menuoned by Ocklcy (Hist of the Saracens, a 129.) , and 
*he sjtuatior , mosque, fitc of the city are described by Leo African, (fol 75 ), Mannol (u 532 ), 
and Shaw (p 115) 

* A portentoui, though frequent mutakc, has l»cen the confounding, from a slight similitude 
nf mine, the Cytrnt of the Greeks »nd the Cairoan of the Ara^, two cities which ar« 
separated by an interval of xooo mdes along the sea coast Ihe great Ihuanus has not 
e^c'iped this fault, the less excusable is it is connected with a formal aud elaborate dcscnptiott 

Africa (Hist I vn c 2 i 240 cd Buckley) 

" Besides the Anbic chronicles of Abulfcda, Elmacm, and Abulphamgius, under the Ixxuid 
JWar of the Hegira, we may consult d Hcrbclot ^Hibl Orient p 7 I ind Ockley (Hist of 
the Saracens, ii 339.) 1 he latter has given the last and pathetic dialogue between Ab daHa h 
hts mother 
if- * * 


37 
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may justify the suspicion that he anticipated, by a sadden assault, the 
more tedious operations of a regular siege. But the joy of the con- 
querors was soon disturbed by the appearance of the Christian suc- 
cours. The praefect and patrician John, a general of experience and 
renown, embarked at Constantinople the forces of the Eastern empire ;* 
they were joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful 
reinforcement of Goths ’ was obtained from the fears and religion of 
the Spanish monarch The weight of the coiifedeiate navy broke the 
chain that guarded the entrance of the harbour ; the Arabs retired to 
Cairoan, or Tripoli, the Christians landed; the citizens hailed the 
ensign of the cross, and the winter was idly wasted m the dream ot 
victory or deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost • the zeal 
and resentment of the commander of the faithful ^ prepared in ihe 
ensuing spring a more numerous armament by sea and land ; and the 
patiician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortifica- 
tions of Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neighbourhood 
of Utica the Greeks and Goths were again defeated ; and their timely 
embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan, who had invested 
the slight and insufficient rampart of their camp. Whatever yet 
remained of Carthage, was delivered to the flames, and the colony of 
Dido * and Caesar lay desolate above 200 years, till a part, perhaps a 
twentieth, of the old circumference was rcpeopled by the first of the 
Fatimite caliphs In the beginning of the sixteenth century, tlie 
second capital of the West was represented by a mosque, a college 
Without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and the huts of 500 
peasants, who, in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the 
Punic senators. Even that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles the fifth had stationed in the fortress of the 
Goletta. The rums of Carthage have perished ; and the place might 
be unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the 
footsteps of the inquisitive traveller * 

1 he Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet masters of 


* Acovtioc .... aTavTa ra Pid^iaiwa c^wvXio’c ‘irXoiua, irTpaTTiyov tc cir 
avTOLi liaauiitiii tov Xlarpixiov ciiirctpoi/ tw iroKifiimv irpoxttpityafnvoi ir/t it 
Kapxilioira Kara twv i.apaKr]Uwv Nicephpr Conslpntinopolitani 1 rc- 

\nr^ 28 The patriarch of Conscatiflioplc, wnn Theophan (Chron p 309) have Oiirl ily 
faeiuion8d this IxsC attempt for the relief of Africa Fagi (Critica, 111 129 ] has nictly as 1 r. 
tamed the chronology by a strict comparison of the Arabic and Byiantjot histonans, who 
often disagal ’ both in time and fact. See hkcwise a note of Otter (p 121 ) 

^ Dove s erano ndotti 1 nobili Romani e 1 Co/U , and afterwards, 1 Romani fuagirono c 1 
lasciarono Carthagiiie (Leo Afncan fol 7s recto) 1 know not from what Arrt c 
writer the African derived hi.s Goths but the fact, though new. is so interesting and $0 prob 
\ that I will accept it on the slightest authonty 
' This commander is styled by Nicephorus BaotXevv SapoKtjvtuVy a vague though not 
improper dcfiiiitKiD of the cahph Theophanes intr duces the strange appellation of flpo ro- 
wo/r)3oXov, which his interpreter Goar esplams ly Frzir Azem They may approach the 
truth, m assigning the active part to the minister, rather than the prince but they forget 
that the Omimades had only a kaieb, or secretary, and that the office of V isir was not revived 
or instituted till the i32d year of the Hegira (d Herbelot, p oia.) 

4 According to SoUnus (1 ay p ^ ea Salmas ) the Carthage of Dido stood either 677 or 
737 years a various reading, which proceeds from the dinerence of MSS or editions 
(Silmas Plinian Exercit 1 328) Ihe former of these accounts, which gives 833 years 
before Christ, is more consistent with tile well-weighed testimony of Velleius Patercuhis: 
hut the latter is prefcried by our chronologists (Marsham, Canon Chron. p 398 ) as moia 
agreeable to the ileb ew and lynan annaU 
i Deo African lol 71, verso, 7a, redo. Marmol, it. 44J. Shaw, p. Its 
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tiie country. In the intenar |)rovinces the Moors or Beibers^ so feehltj 
under the first Csesars, so formidable to the Byzantine princes, maiA" 
mined a disorderly resistance (a.I>. 698 — 709) to the religion and power 
oiithe successors of Mahomet. Under the standard of their queen Cahl- 
na the independent tribes acquit cd some degree of union and discipline; 
and as the Moors respected in theirfemales the character of a prophetess, 
they attacked the invaders with an enthusiasm similar to their own. 
The veteran bands of H assan were inadequate to the defence of Africa : 
the conquests of an age were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian 
chief, overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and 
expected, five years, the promised succours of the caliph. After the 
retreat of the Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled the Moor- 
ish chiefs, and recommended a measure of strange and savage policy. 

“ Our cities,” said she, “ and the gold and silver which they contain, 
“perpetually attract the arms of the Arabs. These vile metals are not 
“the objects of our ambition; we content ourselves with the simple 
“ productions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; let us bury in 
“ their ruins those pernicious treasures ; and when the avarice of out 
“ foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they will cease to dis- 
“ turb the tranquillity of a warlike people.” The proposal was accept- 
ed with unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli the buildings, 
or at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut 
down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile and populous 
garden was changed into a desert, and the historians of a more recent 
period could discern thefrequent traccsof the prosperity and devastation 
of their ancestors. Such is the talc of the modern Arabians. Yet 1 
strongly suspect that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the mar- 
vellous, and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of Barbarians, has 
induced them to describe, as one voluntary act, the calamities of three 
hundred years since the first fury of the Donatists and \'andals. In 
the progress of the revolt Cahina had most probably contributed her 
share of destruction; and the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and 
alienate the cities that had icluctanlly yielded to her unworthy yoke. 
They no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the return of 
their Byzantine sovereigns; their present servitude was not alleviated 
by the benefits of order and justice ; tSid the most zealous f a*liolic 
must prefer the imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude 
idolatry of the Moors. The general of the Saracens war*again re- 
ceived as the saviour of the province: the friends of civil society con- 
spired against the savages of the land; and the royal prophetess was 
slain in the first battle which overturned the baseless fabric of hc> 9 Sa( 

* The history of the word /?fir.^'<rr may be classed under four periods, t. In the time of 
Hjmer, when ihc Grecks> and Asiatics mi^ht piobably use a commen idiom, the imiiativ# 
^und of Barbar was applied to the ruder ttibes, whoso pronunciation was mo:>t harsh, whoso 
pramn tf most defective. Kapee hap/ia(toi^o»mi (lhad it 867. with the Oxford 
Scholiast, CUuke’h Aunutution, and Henry Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, i. 730 >)* a, ^rora 
the time, at leo&t, of Herodotus, it was extended to the nations who were straneers to tho 
tankage and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the age of Piaiicus, the Romans suomitt^ to 
the insult (Pompelus Festus, L iu 48. ed. Dacier), and freely gave themselves the name 
Barbarians. Tliey iosensibly claimed an exemption Italy, and her subject province j 
aud at length removed the disgraceful appellation to the savage or hostile nations ^yond tM 
of the empire. 4, In every sense, it was due to the Moors ; the fomiliur word wa# 
wMTOwed from Latin provinculs by the Arabian conquerors, and has justly ittUcU as a 
local denoodnation (Barbaiy) along the nordxern coast of Africa. 
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perstition and empire. The same spirit revived under the snccessoi 
of Hassan ; it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa and his two 
sons ; but the number of the rebels may be presumed from that of 
300,000 captives ; 60,000 of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the 
profif of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the Barbarian youth 
were enlisted in the troops; and the pious labours of Musa to incul- 
cate the knowledge and practice of the Koran, accustomed the Africans 
to obey the apostle of God and the commander of the faithful. In 
their climate and government, their diet and habitation, the wandering 
Moors resembled the Bedouins of the desert. With the religion, 
they were proud to adopt the language, name, and origin of Arabs : 
the blood of the strangers and natives was insensibly mingled ; and from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be dif- 
fused over the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not deny 
that 50,000 tents of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile 
and scattered through the Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant that 
five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, with the 
appellation and character of while Africans.’ 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the Goths 
and the Saracens encountered each other on the confines of Europe 
and Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the difference of religion is a 
reasonable ground of enmity and waifare.’ As early as the time of 
Othnian {Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 78. vers. Reiske.) their pirat- 
ical squadrons had ravaged the coast of Andalusia nor had they for- 
gotten the relief of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as 
well as in the present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress 
of Ceuta; one of the columns of Hercules, which is divided by a nar- 
row strait from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small portion 
of Mauritania was still wanting to the African conquest ; but Musa, in 
the pride of victory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the 
vigilance and courage of count Julian, the general of the Goths. 
Fiom his disappointment and perplexity, Musa was relieved (A.D. 709) 
by an unexpected message of the Christian chief, who offered his place, 
his person, and his sword, to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms into the heart of 
Spain.* If we inquire into tke cause of his trcachcr)', the Spaniards 

’ The first book of Leo Africanus. and the observations of Dr. Shaw (p. zao. 223. 227. 

8:c.], MoU throw some hght on the roving tribes of llarbary, of Arabian or Moorish 
descenc But Shaw had seen these savages with distant terror; and Leo, a captive in 
the Vatican, appears to have lost more of Ins Arabic, than he could acquire of Greek or Ro- 
man, learning. Many of his gross mistakes might be detected in the first period of the 
M^ij-Tietan history, 

a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amrou observed that their religion was 
different ; upon which score it was lawful for brothers to quarrel. Ocklcy’s Hist, of the 
Saracens, i. 328. 

^ The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the modern province, but to 
thewhole peninsula of Spain (Geog. Nub. p. 151, d'Herbelot, Bibb Orient, p, 114.). The 
etymology has been most improbably deduced from Vandalusia, country of the Vandals 
fd Anvillc Etats de I’Europe, m 146.]. tint the Handahisia of Casin, which signifies in Arabic 
the region of the evening, of the West, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greekm is perfectly ap- 
posite (Bibb Arab. Hispana, ii. 327.). 

* The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by Mariana (b 238. 1 . vb c. 
10^-26. l._ viit c. 1, 2.). That historian has infused into his noble work (Hist, de Rebus 
Hispan. libri xxx. Hagx Comitum X733, in 4 vols. fob with the Continuation of Miniana) the 
style wd mirit of a Roman classic ; and after the xiith century, his knowledge and judgment 
may be safely trusted. But the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of his older ; hn 
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will repeat the popular storj' of his daughter Cava ; ’ of a virgin who 
was seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father who sacrificed 
his religion and country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of 
princes have often been licentious and destructive ; but this well-known 
tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported by external evidence ; 
and the history of Spain will suggest some motives of interest and 
policy ntore congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman.’ After the 
decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted by the 
ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the duke or governor 
of a province, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. The mon- 
archy was still elective ; but the sons of Witiza. educated on the steps 
of the throne, were impatient of a private station. Their resentment 
was the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the dissimulation of 
courts : their followers were excited by the remembrance of favours 
and the promise of a revolution; and their uncle Oppas, archbishop of 
Toledo and Seville, was the first person in the church, and the second 
'n the state. It is probable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of 
the unsuccessful faction, that he had little to hope and much to fea» 
from the new reign ; and that the imprudent king could ifbt forget o» 
forgive the injuries which Roderic and his family had sustained. Ths 
merit and influence of the count rendered him an useful or formid- 
able subject ; his estates were ample, his followers bold and numerous, 
and it was too fatally shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian 
commands, he held in his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. 
Too feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid 
of a foreign power ; and his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs 
produced the calamities of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or m 
a personal interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his 
country; the weakness of an unpopular prince; the degeneracy of an 
effeminate people. The Goths were no longer the victorious Barba- 
rians, who had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of 
nations, and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantic ocean. Se- 
cluded from the world by the Pyrenxan mountains, the successors of 
Alaric had slumbered in a long peace ; the walls of the cities were 
mouldered into dust : the youth had abandoned the exercise of arms ; 
and the presumption of their ancient Pihown would expose them in a 
field of battle to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious Sa- 
racen was fired by the case and importance of the attempt ; but the 
execution was delayed till he had consulted the commander of the 
faithful ; and his messenger returned with the permission of Walid to 

adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most .absurd of the national le5end^*If5tlkW 
loo careless of criticism and chronolo^jy, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the cltasms of his- 
torical evidence. These chasms are large and frcfiucnt , Roderic archbishop of loledo, the 
father of the Spajush history, lived foo years after the conquest of the Arabs ; and the more 
early accounts are comprised in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles of Isidore of 
Badajoz (Pacensis), and of Alphonso III. king of Leon, which I have seen only in the Annals 
of Pagi. 

^ viol (says Voltaire) cst aussi difficile & faire qu*A prouver. Des Evftques se seroient 
lls Vigubs pour une nllel (Hist. Genenxle, c. xxvi/) His argument is not logically con* 
elusive. 

* In the story of Oxva, Mariana ( 1 . vi. c. ai. p. *41, 84a.) seems to vie withjthe 7 ,<ucretia o£ 
Livv. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes ; and the oldest testimony of Baron. (Anna!. 
Kccies. A.D. 713, No. 19.), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Galician deacon of tfe xilith century, 
only says, C).ivu quAin pro concubiiia utebatur. 
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annex the unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion and throne of 
the caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and cau- 
tion, continued his correspondence and hastened his preparations. 
But the remorse of the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious as- 
surance that he should content himself with the glory and spoil, wiflr- 
out aspiring to establish the Moslems bevond the sea that separates 
Africa from Europe.' > 

Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors and 
infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of then 
strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans, 
passed over (A.D. 710. July), in four vessels, from Tangier or Ceuta; 
the place of their descent on the opposite shore of the strait, is marked 
by the name of Tarif their chief, and the date of this inenioiable 
event’ is fixed to the month of jiamadan, of the ninety-first year of the 
Hegira, to the month of July, 748 jears from the Spanish aera of 
Caesar, 3 710 after the birth of Chiist. From their first station, they 
maiched 18 miles through an hilly count! y to the castle and town of 
Julian ;■* on which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed the n.iine 
of the Green Island, fiom a verdant cape that advances into the sea. 
Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who joined their 
standard, their inroad into a ftitile and unguaided province, the rich- 
ness of their spoil, and the safety of their return, announced to their 
brethren the most lavouiable omens of victory. In the ensuing spring 
(A.D. 711. April), 5000 veterans and volunteers were embarked under 
the command of Tank, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed 
the expectation of his chief ; and the necessary transports were pi 0- 
vided by the industry of their too faithful ally. The Saracens landed s at 
the pillar or point of Europe; the corrupt and familiar appellation of 
Gibraltar (Geid al Tank) desciibes the mountain of Tank; and the 


* The Orientals, Eltnacin, Abulpharagius, Abulfetia, pass over the conque*;! of Spun m 
Silence, or with a single word The text of Novain, and the other Arabian writers, is, repre- 
sented, though with some foreign alloy, by M dc Oirdonne (Hist de 1 Afriq et dell spTjr 
sous la Donnn dcs Arabes, Pans, 1765, 3 voK lanio, 1 55 — Z14 h and more concisely by M 
de Guigiies. (Hist des Hurs, l 347) The libi inan of the Lscurul has not satisfied inf 
hopes yet he appears to have scaiched with diligence Ills broken nnlernls and ihc history 
of the conquest is illustrated by some vtIuiWc fragments of iXxa gentutu Raris (who wrote at 
Corduba, A.H 300), of Pen H J7»l, &c «J>ibJ Arab Hispan u 32 105,106 x8a 252 310— 
352 n this occasion, the industry of P ij,i has been aided by the Aribic Itarnuig of lus 
friend the Jibbd de Longucrue^ and to thtir joint labours I am deeply indeiiled 

® A mistake of Rodenc of lolcdo, in comparing the lunar years of the Hegira with the 
Julian years A-*the iEra has determined Baronius, Manana, and the crowd of Spanish ius- 
lon \ns, to place the first invasion in the year 713, and the battle of Xcres in ND^ ember 714. 
ITiis anachronism of three years has been detected by the more correct industry of modern 
chronologists, above all, of Pigi (Cntica, ni JO9 171 — 174 \, who have restored the genuine 
the revolution At the present lime, an Anlnin schoUr, like Cardonne, wJto adopts 
the ancient error {1 75 ), is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

3 The of Czsar, which in Spam was m legal and popular use till the xivth century, 
begins aU >cars before the birth of Christ I would refer the origin to the general iicace by 
sea ana land, which confirmed the power and pa)Utioti of the triumvirs (Dion (jassius, L 
xlviu, 547 553 AppiandcEell Civil I v p 1034 cd, fob). Spain was a provmce of C«sar 
Octavian , and Tarr igona, which raised the first temple to Augustus ( Tacit, Aunal i 78 
might borrow from the Orientals this mode of flattery 
^The road, the country, the old castle of count Julian, and tne superstitious belief of the 
Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c are described by P6re Labat (Voy. en Espagne ct cn 
|ta1ie, ) 207 ) ^ith his usual pleasantry 

5 The Nubian geographer (p. 154 ) explains the topography of the war ; but it is higlcy 
incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute the d^esperate and useless mcacure of 
burning h s ships 
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Intienchments of his camp were the first outline of those fortifications, 
which, in the hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art and power 
of the house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors infonned the court 
of Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and the defeat of 
his lieutenant Edeco, who had b^n commanded to seize and bind the 
presumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the 
danger. At the royal summons, the dukes and counts, the bishops 
and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their 
followers ; and the title of king of the Romans, which is employed by 
an Arabic historian, may be excused by the close affinity of language, 
religion, and manners, between the nations of Spain. His army con- 
sisted of 90,000 or 100,000 men; a formidable power, if their fidelity 
and discipline had been adequate to their numbers. The troops of 
Tarik had been augmented to 12,000 Saracens ; but the Christian 
malecontents were attracted by the influence of Julian, and a crowd 
of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the Koran, 
In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres’ has been illustrated 
by the encounter Only 19 — 26) which determined the fate of the king- 
dom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which falls into the bay, divided 
the two camps, and marked the advancing and retreating skirmishes 
of three successive and bloody days. On the fourth day, the two 
armies Joined a more serious and decisive issue; but Alaric would 
have blushed at the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his 
head a diadem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of gold and 
silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter, or car of ivory, drawn by 
two white mules. Notwithstanding the valour of the Saracens, they 
fainted under the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was 
overspread with 16,000 of their dead bodies. “ My brethren,” said 
Tarik to his surviving companions, “ the enemy is before you, the aca 
“is behind; whither would ye fly? Follow your general; I am re- 
“ solved either to lose my life, or to trample on the prostrate king of 
“ the Romans,” Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the 
secret correspondence and nocturnal interviews of count Julian, with 
the sons and the brother of Witiza, The two princes and the arch- 
bishop of Toledo occupied the most important post : their well-timed 
defection broke the ranks of the Christians; each warrior was 
prompted by fear or suspicion to consult his personal safety ;-atid the 
remains of the Gothic array were scattered or destroyed in the flight 
and pursuit of the three following days. Amidst the general disorder, 
Roderic stalled from his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest irf 
his horses ; but he escaped from a soldier's death to perish^ 
ignobly in the waters of the Boetis or Guadalquivir. His diadeii^’irS^ 
robes, and his courser, were found on the bank ; but as the body of 
the Gothic prince was lost in the waves, the pride and ignorance of 
the caliph must have been gratified with some meaner head, which 
was exposed in triumph before the palace of Damascus. “ And such,” 

' Xetes (the Ramin colony of AsU Regia) U only two Uagiies from Cadii. In the irrith 
century it w-u a granary of com ; and the wine of Xetes is familiar to the nations of Xnrojn) 
(hod. Nonii Hispania, c. tj. p. 54—56. a work of couect and concise knowledge I d’Aiivflliu 
GtaU de I’Europe, &c. p, 1 04 .) , 
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continues a valiant historian of the Arabs, ‘‘ is the fate of those kings 
“who withdraw themselves from a field of battle.’’* 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his 
only hope was in the ruin of his country. After the battle of Xeres he 
recommended the most effectual measures to the victorious Saracen. 
“ The king of the Goths is slain ; their princes are fled before you, the 
“ army is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure w'ith sufficient 
“ detachments the cities of Boetica ; but in person, and without delay, 
“march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted 
“ Christians either time or tranquillity for the election of a new 
“ monarch.” Tarik (a.d. yn) listened to his advice. A Roman 
captive and proselyte, who had been enfranchised by the caliph him- 
self, assaulted Cordova with 700 horse ; he swam the river, surprised 
the town, and drove the Christians into the great church, where they 
defended themselves above three months. Another detachment 
reduced the sea-coast of Bostica, which in the last period of the Moorish 
power has comprised in a narrow space the populous kingdom of 
Grenada. The inarch of Tarik from the Bcetis to the Tagus,* was 
directed through the Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and 
Castille, till he appeared in arms under the walls of Toledo.’ The 
most zealous of the Catholics had escaped with the relics of their 
saints ; and if the gates were shut, it was only till the victor had sub- 
scribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The voluntary exiles were 
allowed to depart with thetr effects ; seven churches were appropriated 
to the Christian worship ; the archbishop and his clergy were at liberty 
to exercise their functions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance ; and the Goths and Romans were left in all civil and criminal 
cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own laws and magistrates. 
But if the justice of Tank protected the Christians, his gratitude and 
policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was indebted 
for his most important acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings and 
synods of Spam, who had often pressed the alternative of banishment 
or baptism, that outcast nation embraced the moment of revenge : the 
comparison of their past and present state was the pledge of their 
fidelity ; and the alliance between the disciples of Moses and of 
Mahomet, was maintained till lire final tera of their common expulsion. 
Fromlhu royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his conquests 
to the north, over the modern realms of Castille and Leon ; but it i? 
needless to^numcrate the cities that yielded on his approach, or again 
to describe tlie table of emerald,* transported from the East by the 

wc Infortunii rcgilius pedem ex acie rcfcrcntibus sa:pe contingit. Ben Haill a 
iiada, in Bib. Arab Hispan ii 327. Some credulous Spaniards believe that Icing Ko 
dene, or Rudrigo, escaped to anlicrmit’s cell ; and others, that he was cast alive into a tub 
full of serpents. 

® The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measured by Mr. Swinburne’s mules in 
hours ; but a larger cojuputation must be adopted for the slow and devious marches of 
an army. The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, which the pen of Ccrvajitcs has 
transformed into classic ground to the reader of every nation 

3 The antiquities of 'Toledo, Uibs Parva in the Punic wars, Vrh^ Regia, in the vith 
century, are bnefly described by Nonius (Hispania, c. 59. p. i 3 i.). He Arrows from Koclcrii: 
the fataU palaUum of Moorish portraits ; but modestly insinuates) that it was no more tiiau 
a Roman amphilhcatre. 

^ In the Hist. Arabum (c. 9. p. 17. ad calcem Elmacin}, RoUcric of Toledo describe# tbs 
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Romans, acquired by the Goths among the spoils of Rome, and pre* 
Eented by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian 
mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the term ' of the lieutenwt 
of Musa, who had performed, with the speed of a traveller, his vic- 
tofious march, of 700 miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the bay of 
Biscay. The failure of land compelled him to retreat ; and he was 
recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom 
in the absence of his general, Spain, which, in a more savage and 
disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred years, the arms of the 
Romans, was overrun in a few months by those of the Saracens ; and 
such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that the governor of 
Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a 
prisoner into their hands. The cause of the Goths had been irre- 
vocably judged in the field of Xeres ; and, in the national dismay, each 
part of the monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who had 
vanquished the united strength of the whole.® That strength had been 
wasted by two successive seasons of famine and pestilence ; and the 
governors, who were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the 
difficulty of collecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm the 
Christians, superstition likewise contributed her terrors : and the subtle 
Arab encouraged the report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of 
the portraits of the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered 
on the breaking open an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark 
of the vital flame was still alive ; some invincible fugitives preferred a 
life of poverty and freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy moun- 
taineers repulsed the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius 
has been transfonned into the sceptre of the catholic kings.’ 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa 
degenerated into envy ; and he began, not to complain, but to fear 
that Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At the head of 10,000 
Arabs and 8000 Africans, he (a.d. 7 1 2, 713) passed over in person 
from Mauritania to Spain : the first of his companions were the noblest 
of the Koreish ; his eldest son was left in the command of Africa ; the 
three younger brethren were of an age and spirit to seeond the bold- 
est enterprises of their father. At his landing in Algezire, he was 
espectfully entertained by count Julirm, who stifled his inward re- 
morse, and testified, both in words and actions, that the victosy 8f the 
Ambs had not impaired his attachment to their cause. Some 
enemies yet remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy Repentance 

emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medinat Almeyda in Arabic words and letters. He 
appears to be conversant with the Mahometan writers ; but I cannot a^ee with 
Ciuignes (Hist, des Huns, i. jw.), that he had read and iran'^cribed Novam ; because he 
was dead an hundred years before Novain composed history. This mistake is founded on ft 
still grosser error. M. de Guignes confemnds tne historian Rodenc Ximenes archbishop of 
loledo in the xiiith century, with cardinal Ximenes who eoverned Spain in the beginniog of 
^ I the subject, not the author, of historic^ compositions. 

Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of Regnard and his coaipaoioiu tn 
their Lapland journey, “Hie tandem stetimus, oobis ubi defuit orbis.** 

Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas. and eve^ chief to whom it was addressed 
010 not answer with the spirit of Pelagius : Omnis Hispania dudum sub uno r^imine Goth* 
orum, mniiisexercitus Hispaniae in uno conpe^tus IsmsieUtarum non valuit sustjpere im petus 
Llyon. Alphonsi Regis, apud Pagi, iii. ' 

, ^ /fhe revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly though concisely noticed 
by dAnvtlle (Etatsde rKurope, p. 159.). 
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ef the Goths had compared their ovm numbers and those of the is* 
vaders ; the cities from which the march of Tarik had declined, con- 
sidered themselves as impregnable ; and the bravest patriots defended 
the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They were successively be- 
sieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, who transported his caifip 
from the Boetis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. 
When he beheld the works of Roman magnificence, the bridge, the 
aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and the theatre, of the ancient metro- 
polis of Lusitania, “ I should imagine,” said he to his four companions, 
“ that the human race must have united their art and power in the 
“foundation of this city; happy is the man who shall become its 
“master!" He aspired to that happiness, but the £»£erfra«r sus- 
tained on this occasion the honour of their descent from the veteran 
legionaries of Augustus.’ Disdaining the confinement of their walls, 
they gave battle to the Arabs on the plain ; but an ambuscade rising 
from the shelter of a quairy, or a ruin, chastised their indiscretion and 
intercepted their return. The wooden turrets of assault were rolled 
forwards to the foot of the rampart; but the defence of Merida was 
obstinate and long ; and the castle of the martyrs was a perpetual 
testimony of the losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the be- 
sieged was at length subdued by famine and despair; and the prudent 
victor dis^ised his impatience under the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was allowed ; the churches 
were divided between the two religions ; and the wealth of those who 
had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallivtia, was confiscated as the 
reward of the faithful. In the midway between Merida and Toledo, 
the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and con- 
ducted him. to the palace of the Gothic kings. Their first interview 
was cold and formal : a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of 
Spain : the character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and obloquy; 
and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously scourged by 
the hand, or the command, of Musa. Yet so strict was the discipline, 
so pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that, 
after this public indignity, Tarik could serve and be trusted in the re- 
duction of the Tarragonese province. A mosque was erected at Sara- 
gossa, by the liberality of th« Koreish ; the port of Barcelona was 
opendi tp the vessels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond the 
Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or Lan- 
guedoc,’ In the church of St. Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, but 
It is improbable that he left, seven equestrian statues of massy silver ; 
a^fjom his terinar column of Narbonne, he returned on his foot- 
to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of the ocean. During 


The honourable relies of the Cantabrian war (Dion Cassius, I. liii. 7ao.) were planted in 
metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (submittit cui tota sues Hispama fasces). 
Nonius (Hi.spania, c. 31. p. io6,) enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh : 
Urbs h*c ojim nobmssima ad magnam incolarum uifrequcntiam delapsa est ct praeter pitscao 
clantatis ruinas nihil ostendic. ^ 

Both the interpreterjMif Novairi, de Guignes (Hist, des Huns. i. 349.) and Cardonne 
(WwL de I Afnq. ct de I £»pag. i< p. 93. 104.), lead Musa into the Narbonhese Gaul. But I 
fcnd no iMntion of this enterprise either in Rodeiic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the Escuriah 
ana the invasion of the Saracens is postponed by a French chronicle till the ixth year after 
the conquest of Spain, a.d. yax {Pagi, Critica, iii. 177, 195. HUt. of France* iu.)* 1 
question whether Musa ever passed the Pyrenees. 
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the absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the insorgentt 
of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean, his onginal treaty with the discreet and valiant 
Iheodemir * will represent the manners and policy of the times. * The 
“Conditions of peace agreed and sworn between Abdelaziz, the son of 
“Musa, the son of Nasstr, and Theodeniir, prince of the Goths. In 
“ the name of the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace on these 
“ conditions that Theodemii shall not be disturbed in his principality , 
“ nor any injury be offered to the life or pioperty, the wives and children, 
“the religion and temples, of the Chiistians that Theodemir shall 
“ freely deliver his seven cities, Onhuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola. 
“ Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (oi Opta), and Lorca that he 
“ shall not assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, but shall faith* 
“fully communicate his knowledge of their hostile designs . that him- 
“ self, and each of the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay one piece of 
“ gold, four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with a certain pro- 
“ portion of honey, oil, and vinegar , and that each of their vassals 
“ shall be taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. Given the 
“ fourth of Regeb, in the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and sub- 
“ sciibed with the names of four Mussulman witnesses Theodemir 
and his subjects were treated with uncommon lenity , but the rate of 
tribute appears to have fluctuated fioin a tenth to a fifth, according to 
the submission or obstinacy of the Christians’ In this revolution, 
many partial calamities were inflicted by the carnal or religious pas- 
sions of the enthusiasts some churches were profaned by the new 
worship some relics or images were confounded with idols the rebels 
weie put to the sword, and one town (an obscure place between Cor- 
dova and bevillt) was razed to its foundations Yet if we compare the 
invasion of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castile 
and Arragon, we must applaud the moderation and discipline of the 
Anbian conquerors 

'1 he exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, though 
he affected to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder 
whiteness of his beard But in the love of action and glory, his 
breast was still fired with the ardour of youth , and the possession of 
Spain was considered only as the first step to the monai chy of Europe. 
With a powerful armament by sea and land, hew as preparing *o fepass 
the Pyi cnees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms 
of the Franks and Lombards, and to preach the unity of t^d on the 

* Four hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Murcia and Carthagena retain m 
the N ubtan geographer Ednsi (p 154 161 ) the name of Tadmir (d \nvillc Ltsis del rope, 
p 156 Pagi, ui >74) in the present decay of Spanish agriculture, Swuilnirne 
into Spam p s jo ^ surveyed with pleasure the dtUuous valley from Murcia to Onhuela, four 
Ik^iies and a half of the hnest com, pulse, lucerne, oranges &c 

^See the treaty in Arabic and latin ui the Ihhl Arab Hispan u 10^ It is signed the 
^th of the month of Regeb, a h 04, the 5th of April, a d 713, a date which seems to piolong 
the resistance of 1 heo^mir and me government of Musa 

^ From tile history of Sandoval, p 87 Floury (Uist Eccles. u 361 ) has given the 
substance of another treaty concluded a ^ c 783, a d 734, between an Arabian chief, and 
the Goths and Romans, of the territory of Coimbra in Portugal T^e tax of the churches li 
fixed at 35 pounds of gold , of the monasteries, 50 of the cathedrals, xoo the Christians are 
judged by their count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcaide The church doora 
must be shut, and they must respect the name of Mahomet 1 have not the original befon 
me it would confirm or destroy a dark suspiaoi^ that the piece has been forged to introduce 
the immunity of a nviglib niru ^ convent 
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altar of the Vatican. From thence subduing the Barbarians of Ger- 
many, he proposed to follow the course of the Danube from its source 
to the Euxine sea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of Con- 
stantinople, and returning from Europe to Asia, to unite his new ac- 
quisitions with Antioch and the provinces of Syria.' But his vast 
enterprise, perhaps of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant 
to vulgar minds ; and the visionary conqueror was soon renainded oi 
his dependence and servitude. The friends of Tarik had effectually 
stated his services and wrongs : at the court of Damascus, the proceed 
ings of Musa were blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his 
delay in complying with the first invitation was chastised by an 
harsher and more peremptory summons. An intrepid messenger of 
the caliph (a.D. 714) entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the 
presence of the Saracens and Christians arrested the bridle of his 
norse. His own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty 
of obedience : and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his 
rival, and the permission of investing with his two governments his 
two sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. His long triumph from Ceuta 
to Damascus displayed the spoils of Afric and the treasures of Spain ; 
400 Gothic nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished 
in his train : and the number of male and female captives, selected for 
their birth or beauty, was computed at 1 8,000, or even at 30,000 per- 
sons. As soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprised 
of the sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private message from 
Soliman, his brother and presumptive heir; who wished to reserve for 
his own reign, the spectacle of victoiy. Had Walid recovered, the 
delay of Musa would have been criminal : he pursued his march, and 
found an enemy on the throne. In his trial before a partial judge, 
against a popular antagonist, he was convicted of vanity and false- 
hood; and a fine of 200,000 pieces of gold either exhausted his 
poverty or proved his rapacioiisncss. The unworthy treatment of 
Tarik was revenged by a similar indignity; and the veteran com- 
mander, after a public whipping, stood a whole day in the sun before 
the palace gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the pious name 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The resentment of the caliph might have 
been satiated with the ruin of 'Musa; but his fears demanded the ex- 
tirpatioirof a potent and injured family. A sentence of death was in- 
timated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of the throne 
both in Africa and Spain : and the forms, if not the substance, of 
justice were superseded in this bloody execution. In the mosque or 
palape of Cordova, Abdelaziz was slain by the swords of the conspir- 
>'uvbm; they accused their governor of claiming the honours of royalty; 
and his scandalous marriage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, 
offended the prejudices both of the Christians and Moslems. Bv a 
refinement of cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the fatter 
with an insulting question, whether he acknowledged the features of 
the rebel ? “I know his features,” he exclaimed with indignation : 

' This desigiy which is attested by several Arabian historians (Cardonne. i. 95. 96.}, may 
be compared with that of Mithridates, to inarch from the Cninaea to Rome ; or with that <x 
Caesar, to conquer the East, and return home by the North : and all three arc perhaps sui- 
padiM..! by the real and successful cntuEprise uf Hannibal 
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" i assert his innocence ; and I imprecate the same, a just^, &te, 
“ against the authors of his death.” The age and despair of Musa 
raised him above the power of kings; and he expired at Mecca of the 
anguish of a broken heart. His nv^ was more favourably treated : 
his services were forgiven ; and Tank was permitted to mingle with 
the crowd of slaves.' I am ignorant whether count Julian was rewarded 
with the, death which he deserved indeed, though not from the hands 
of the Saracens ; but the tale of their ingratitude to the sons of 
Witira IS disproved by the most unquestionable evidence. The two 
royal youths were reinstated in the private patrimony of their father ; 
but on the decease of Eba the elder, his daughter was unjustly de- 
spoiled of her portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. The 
Gothic maid pleaded her cause before the caliph Hasheim, and ob- 
tained the restitution of her inheritance ; but she was given in mar- 
riage to a noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were 
leceived in Spain with the consideration that was due to their origm 
and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the introduction 
of strangers and the imitative spirit of the natives ; and Spain, which 
had been successively tinctured with Punic, and Roman, and Gothic 
blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the name and manners of the 
Arabs. The first conquerors, and the twenty successful lieutenants of 
the caliphs, were attended by a numerous train of civil and military 
followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow home : the 
private and public interest was promoted by the establishment of 
faithful colonies ; and the cities of Spain were proud to commemorate 
the tribe or country of their Eastern progenitors. The victonous 
though motley bands of Tank and Musa asserted, by the name of 
Spaniards, their original claim of conquest; yet they allowed their 
brethren of Egypt to share their establishments of Murcia and Lisbon. 
The royal legion of Damascus was planted at Cordova ; that of Emesa 
at Seville, that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen, that of Palestine at 
Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The natn es of Yemen and Persia were 
scattered round Toledo and the inland country ; and the fertile seats 
of Grenada were bestowed on 10,000 horsemen of SyTia and Irak, the 
children of the piiiest and most noble of the Arabian tribes.* A spirit 
of emulation, sometimes beneficial, nrore frequently dangerous, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years after the Conquest, 
a map of the province was presented to the caliph . the sea«, the rivers, 
and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, and 
the mineral productions of the earth.’ In the space of two centuries, 

' I much regret our loss, or my ignoranc^ of two Arabic works of the vtiith century, a bWH 
of Musa, and a Poem on the Exploits of Tank. Of these authentic pieces, the former was 
composed by \ grandson of Musa, -who bad escaped from the massacre of xus kindred . the 
latter by the Vmr of the first Abdalrahman cahuh of Spam, who might have conversed with 
some of the veterans of the conqueror (Bibl. AraV Hispan ii 36. 139 ) 

* Bibl, Arab. Hispan. u 3a a^a Tbe former of these quotations is takes from A 
rraphta JIupoMua, by an Arabian of Valentia (Extracts of Casirt, u 3»~-xai.) . and the 
Tatter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, and of the Afncan and Spanish Dynasties^ 
with a particiiwr History of the Kingdom of Grenada, of which Casin has given almost an 
entire version (BibL Arab Hispan. lu 177 — 319^). The author, £bn Khateb, a native of 
Grenada, and a contemporary of Novain and AbuUeda (born A.Pt 1313;, died«a.i>. X374)« waa 
an historian, geographer, physician, poet, &c. (u. 71, 7a.)* 

^ Cai^nae, Hw. de TAfriq. et de l’]^pag. 1. xx6. 
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the gifts of nature were improved by the agriculture,* the manufectufes, 
and the commerce of an industrious people ; and the effects of theii 
diligence have been magnified by the idleness of their fkncy. The first 
of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain solicited the support of the 
Christians ; and, in his edict of peace and protection, he contents him- 
self with a modest imposition of 10,000 ounces of gold, 10,000 pounds 
of silver, 10,000 horses, as many mules, 1000 cuirasses, witb-an equal 
number of helmets and lances.’ The most powerful of his successors 
derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of 12,045,000 dinars 
or pieces of gold, about £ 6 , 000 . 000 ;^ a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contained 600 mosques, 900 
baths, and 200,000 houses : he gave laws to 80 cities of the first, to 
300 of the second and third order; and the fertile banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir were adorned with 12,000 villages and hamlets. The Arabs 
might exaggerate the truth, but they created and they describe the 
most prosperous mra of the riches, the cultivation, and the populous- 
ness of Spain.* 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; but, 
among the various precepts and examples of his life, the caliphs 
selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to disarm the resist- 
ance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and patrimony of the 
God of Mahomet ; but he beheld with less jealousy and affection the 
nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters who were ignorant 
of his name, might be lawfully extirpated by his votaries;® but a wise 
policy supplied the obligation of justice; and after some acts of intoler- 
ant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared the 
pagodas of that devout and populous country. The disciples of 
Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, were solemnly invited to accept the 
more revelation of Mahomet; but if they preferred the payment 
of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of conscience 


‘ A copious treatise of husbandry, by an Aiabian of Seville, in the xiith century, is in the 
Bscurial library, and Cabiri had some thoughts of translating: it. He gives a list of the authors 
quoted, Arab^, as well as CJretks. Latins, &c. ; but it is nuich if the Andalusian saw these 
tcrancers through the tnedinm of his countryman Columella (Ca'<Jri, liibl. Arab. Hispan. i, 333. 

® Bibl. Arab. Hispan. ii 104 Casiri translates ihc original testimony of the historian 
Rasis, as it IS alleged in the Arabic Bidj^ap. Hispan. pars ix. But i am most exceedingly 
surprised at the addre*>s, Pnncipibus cxcciisque Christianis Hispanis suis Casttlitt. 'ihe 
(tame oT CStstelUc was uukuown lu the viuth century > the kingdom was not erected till the 
year 1022, an hundred years after the time of Kasis (Bibt u. 330.), and the appellation was 
always ej£pre>ivc, not of a tributary province, but of a line of crtiZ/rr independent of the 
Moorish yoke (d’AnvilIc, Ltats de I'Kurope, p 166 — 170). Had Cosiri been a critic, be 
would have cleared a difficulty, perhaps of his own making. 

3 Cardonne, p i- 337, 338 He conipuics the rcveiiac iit 130,000,000 of French livres. The 
jajps^picluro of peace and prosperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Mooiish annals. 

1 am happy enough to pd^sess a splendid and interesting work, which has only been 
distributed in presents bv the court of Madrid : Bibliatheea ArtibicthHispana itsenria/ensix, 
oPerA et studio Mickaeli^ Cnsiri, S^ro Maronita. Mdtriti, in /olio, lonitfs prior, ijto, 
tomus posterior, 1770. The execution of this work does honour to the Spanish press; the 
MSS. to the number of MDcccLt, are judiciously classed by the editor, and his copious extracts 
throw Some light on the Mahometan literature and history of Spain. These relics are now 
secure, but the task has been supinely delayed, till in the year 1617 a fire consumed the 
greatest part of the Escunal library, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco. \ 

5 The Harbit, as they arc styled, qui toterari nequeunt, arc, 1. Those who, BesCd^ God, 
worship the sun, moon, or idols, z. Atheists. Utrique, quamdiu princeps aliquu inter 
Mohammedanbs superest oppugnari debetit donee reHgiotteoi atnplectantur. nec requies iil 
concedenda cst, nec pretium accep^dum pro' obtinendd coSMiafttia BoerWtd (Kslftnd^ 
I>isiert. n. dc Jure Militari Moham. iii. 14.) t A rigid thediy / 
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arid teligious worship.' In a field of battle, the forfeit lives df the 
prisoners were redeemed by the profession of Islam; the females werb 
bdund to embrace the religion of their masters, and a race of sincere 
proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education of the infant 
captives. But the millions of African and Asiatic converts, who 
swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, must have been aUured, 
rather ^an constrained, to declare their belief in one God and the 
apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a 
foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in 
a moment the free and equal companion of the victorious Moslema 
Every sin was expiated, every engagement was dissolved ; the vow of 
celibacy was superseded ; the active spirits who slept in the cloister 
were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens ; and in the convulsion 
of the world, every member of a new society ascended to the natural 
level of his capacity and courage. The minds of the multitude were 
tempted by the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian 
prophet j and charity will hope that many of his proselytes entertained 
a serious conviction of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the 
eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human 
and the divine nature. More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more 
liberal than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might seem 
less inconsistent with reason, than the creed of mystery and supersti- 
tion, which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the 
gospel 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the national religion 
has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The ambiguous the- 
ology of the Magi stood alone among the sects of the East : but the pro- 
fane writings of Zoroaster ' might, under the reverend name of Abra- 
ham, be dexterously connected with the chain of divine revelation. 
Their evil principle, the daemon Ahriman, might be represented as the 
rival or as the creature of the God of light. The temples of Persia 
were devoid of images ; but the worship of the sun and of fire might 
be stigpnatized as a gross and criminal idolatry.^ The milder senti- 
ment was consecrated by the practice of Mahomet {Vie de Makom. 
par Gagnier, iii. p. 1 14) and the prudence of the caliphs ; the Magians 
or Ghebers were ranked with the J|ws and Christians among the 

' The distinctioD hetween a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between the H^rbii and the 
People of the Book, the believers in some divine revelation, is cotrcctly defined in the con- 
versation of the caliph A 1 Mamun with the idolaters or Sabataas of Charrs. ^ottioger, Hist. 
Orient, p. 107. 

^ The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Chebers, is reckoned by themselves, or at least bf 
the Mahometans, among the ten books which Abraham received from heaven : and thefr re- 
ligion is honourably stifled the religion of Abraliam (d'Hcrbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. joi. . 
de Reli^v vet. Pers. c. iii. p. 37, &c.). I much fear that we do not possess any pure and^^^ 
description of the system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux (Connection, i. 300. ovo) adopts the 
opiuioni that he had been the slave and scholar of some Jewish prophet in the captivity of 
Babylon, Perhaps the Persians, who have been the masters of the Jews, would assert the 
honour, a poor honour, of being f/ifiV masters.^ 

3 The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental world, represent in 
the most odious colours the Magians, or woishippers of fire, to whom they attribute 
annual aMrilice of a Mussulman. The religion of Zeroa.ster has not the least aifimty with 
that of the Hindoos, yet thev are often confounded by the Mahometans; and the sword 
^Tiinour was sbarpeued by this mistake Tiinour Bsc, par Chere^eJdin Ali VeSd^ 
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peopW of the written law ; ’ and as late as the third century of the 
Hegira, the city of Herat will afford a lively contrast of private zeal 
and public toleration.' Under the payment of an annual tribute, the 
Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of Herat their civil and 
religious liberties: but the recent and humble mosque was over- 
shadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of fire. A 
fanatic Injaum deplored, in his sermons, the scandalous neighbour- 
hood, and accused the weakness or indifference of the faithful. Ex- 
cited by his voice, the people assembled in tumult ; the two houses of 
prayer were consumed by the flames, but the vacant ground was im- 
mediately occupied by the foundations of a new mosque. The injured 
Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan ; he promised justice and 
relief; when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave 
character and mature age, unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane 
had wewer existed ; the inquisition was silenced, and their conscience 
was satisfied (says the historian Mirchond *) with this holy and 
meritorious perjury.' But the greatest part of the temples of Persia 
were ruined by the insensible and general desertion of their votaries. 
It was insensible, since it is not accompanied with any memorial of 
time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was general, since the 
whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the 
Koran ; and the preservation of the native tongue reveals the descent of 
the Mahometans of Persia.® In the mountains and deserts, an obstin- 
ate race of unbelievers adhered to tlie superstition of their fathers; 
and a faint tradition of the Magian theology is kept alive in the pro- 
vince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, among the exiles oi 
Surat, and in the colony, which, in the last century, was planted by 
Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan, The chief pontiff has retired to 
mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the city of Yeid ; the perpetual 


' Hae tres scctx, Judxi. Christian!, et qui inter Persas Magorum institutis addict! sunt, 
icoT* pojtuli libn dicuntur {Rchind, Dissert, iu. 15.). The caliph A 1 Mamun con- 

firms this honourable distinction in favour of the three sects, with the vague and equivocal 
religion of the Sabxans, under which the ancient polytheists of Charr» were allowed to 
shelter their idolatrous worship (Hottinger, Hist, Orient, p. 167 ), 

^ This singular story is related by d'Hcrbelot (Bibl. Orient, p. 448.) on the faith of Khoii- 
demir, and by Mirchond himself (Hist, prior Keg. Kers. &c. p. 9 not. p. 88.). 

3 Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah), a native of Herat, composed in the Per* 
sian language a general history of the £i 9 t. from the creation to the year of the Hegira 875 
{a.d. 14^^}. In the year 904 (a d. 1498J the historian obtained the command of a princely 
libra^, and his applauded work, in seven or twelve parts^ was abbreviated in three volumes 
by his Kht^cmir, a.h, 927, a.D. 1520. The two writers, most accurately distincuished 
by Petit de la Croix (Hist, dc Genghizc.in, p. 537. 544.), arc loosely confounded by d'Hcrbelot 
(p. 358. 410 994.} : but his numerous extracts, under the improper name of Khondemir, belong 
to the father rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to a MS. of Mirchond, 
which he received from the hands of his friend d'Hcrbelot himself. A curious fragment (the 
and SofTanan Dynasties) has been lately published in Persic and Latin (Vienn*, 
2782, 4to, cum notis Bernard de Jenisch) ; and the editor allows us to hope for a continuation 
of Mirt^ond. 

* Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam prsstitisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond must have cor\» 
demned their zeal, since he approved the legal toleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) 
peracto &mguUs annis censil, uu sacra Moliommedis lege cautum, ab omnibus molestiis 
ac oneribus libero esse licuit. 

S I'he last Magton of name and power appears to be M.Trdavige the Dilemlte, who. In the 
beginning of the xth century, reigned in the northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian 
Sea (d’Hcrbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 355.). But his soldiers and successors, the Jfotf/idft, either 
professed or embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under their dynasty (a,TK 933^*^^) ^ 
should place the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. 
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fire (if it continue to bum) is inaccessible to the profane; butliis resi- 
dence is the school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghebers, 
whose hard and uniform features attest the unmingled purity of their 
blood. Under the jurisdiction of their elder, 8o,o0o families main- 
tain an innocent and industrious life ; their subsistence is derived from 
some curious manufactures and mechanic trades ; and they cultivate 
the earth with the fervour of a religious duty. Their ignorance with- 
stood the despotism of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and 
tortures the prophetic books of Zoroaster ; and this obscure remnant 
of theMagians is spared by the moderation or contempt of their present 
sovereigns.' 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the light of 
the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has been totally ex- 
tinguished. The arts, which had been taught by Carthage and Rome, 
were involved in a cloud of ignorance ; the doctrine of Cyprian and 
Augustin was no longer studied. Five hundred episcopal churches 
were overturned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the Vandals, and 
the Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined ; and the 
people, without discipline, or knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk 
under the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty years (A.D. 749) 
after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed the 
caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished by their conver- 
sion ; ’ and, though he sought to disguise his fraud and rebellion, his 
specious pretence was drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of 
the Mahometan faith. In the next age (a.d. 837), an extraordinary 
mission of five bishops was detached from Alexandria to Cairoan. 
They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and revive 
the dying embers of Christianity:’ but the interposition of a foreign 
prelate, a stranger to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, sup- 
poses the decay and dissolution of the African hierarchy. It was no 
longer the time when the successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a 
numerous synod, could maintain an equal contest with the ambition of 
the Roman pontiff. In the eleventh century (a.d. 1053 — 1076), the un- 
fortunate priest who was seated on the ruins of Carthage, implored 
the arms and the protection of the Vatican; and he bitterly complains 
that his naked body had been scourf^ed by the Saracens, and that his 
authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering p^ass of his 
throne. Two epistles of Gregory the seventh* are destined to soothe 
the distress of the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. The ' 
pope assures the sultan that they both worship the same God, and 
may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham ; but the complaint, that 

* The present stale of the Ghebers in Persia, is taken from Sir John Chairdin, not inelB !9 
the most learned, but the most judicious and inquisitive, of our modem travellers (Voy. io 
Perse, li, 109. 179 — 187. 4to). His brethren, Pietro della Valle, Oleahus, Thevenot, Taver* 
nier, &c. whom 1 have fruitlessly searched, had neither eyes nor attention for this interesting 
people. 

* 'fhe letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to thi caliph Aboul Abbas 
the fint of the Abassides, is dated a.h. 13a (Ou^onne, Hist, de I'Afrique et de ]'.^pagoe, u 
a68.). 

3 BiU. Orient p. 66. Renaudot Hist. Patriardi. Alex. p. 987* * 

/ Areoi^ the Epistlee of l^e Popu, see Leo IX epist 3. Gregor, VIl. L L 9*, 93. L 
uL epist. tp, 90 , 91 . : and the cndcisoie of Pagi (iV, a.d. 1053, No. 14. a.*. 1073, No. 13.), 
who the mme and familv of the Moorish pnnee, with whom the proudest of Um 

Ku.nan Monuiu m poLtkly corre^pund*. 
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three bishops could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, 
announces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. Tlio 
Christians of Africa and Spain had long since (A.D. 1149, &c.) sub- 
mitted to the practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from 
■wine and pork ; and the name of Mozarabes ' (adoptive Arabs) was ap- 
plied to their civil or religious conformity.' About the middle of the 
twelfth century the worship of Christ and the succession of pastors 
were abolished along the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 
Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and Grenada.^ The throne of the 
Almohades, or Unitarians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, 
and their extraordinary rigour might be provoked or justified by the 
recent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and Castille, 
of Arragon and Portugal. The faith of the Mozarabes was occasion- 
ally revived by the Papal missionaries; and, on the landing (a.D. 1535) 
of Charles the fifth, some families of Latin Christians were encouraged 
to rear their heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the gospel 
was quickly eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli to the 
Atlantic has lost all memory of the language and religion of Rome.' 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Christians of 
the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience which was granted 
by the Arabian caliphs. During the first age of the conquest, they 
suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose name of Melchites be- 
trayed their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, while the Nes- 
torians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved themselves 
tlie sincere and voluntary friends of the Mahometan government.* 
Yet this partial jealousy was healed by time and submission ; the 
churches of Egypt were shared with the Catholics ; * and all the Oriental 
sects were included in the common benefits of toleration. The rank, 
the immunities, the domestic jurisdiction, of the patriarchs, the 
bishops, and the clergy, were protected by the civil magistrate : the 

‘ Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adscitilii, as it is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Spec. Hist. 
Arab p. 39. Bibl Arab. Hispan. it 16 ) The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient ntual ol 
»he church of Toledo, has been attacked by the popes, and exposed to the doubtful trials of 
the sword and of fire (Marian Hist Hispan. i I. ix. c. iS. p. 378.). It wa.s, or rather it is, 
in the Latin tongue ; yet in the xith reiitiiry it was found necessary (a At.c 1687, A.D. 1039' 
to transciibe an Arabic version of the canons of the councils of bpaui (Libl, Arab. Hisp. 1. 
547 ), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. ... 

“ About the middle of the xth century, the clergy of Cordova was reproached with this 
eriminai compliance, by the intrepid envoy of the emperor Otho 1. (V it. Jolian. Gorz, Secul, 
Ueredict. V. No. 115. apud Flcury, Hist. Eccles. xii. 91.). 

3 Pagi, CritkYt, iv. A D. 1149. No. 8, g. He justly observes, that when Seville, &c. were 
retaken by Ferdinand of Castiile, no Christians, except captives, were found in the place; 
and that the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spam, desenbed by James iVitnaco, a.d. 
iai8 (Hist. Hierosol. c. 80. p. 1095. in Gest. Dei per Francos), are copied from some older 
ioaii, I shall add, that the date of the Hegira 677 (a.d. 1278) must apply to the copy, not 
rue composition, of a treatise of Jurisprudence, which sutes the civil rights of the Christiana 
of Cordova (Bibl. Arab. Hist, 1. 471.) ; and that the Jews were the only dissenters whom 
AbultValed, king of Grenada (A.d. 1313), could cither discountenance or tolerate (ii. 288.). 

A Renaudot, Hist. Patnarcli. Alex, p. 288. Leo Africanus would have flattered his Roman 
masters, could he hjtv: discovered any latent relics of the Christianity of Africa, 

S Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizn- of Bagdad) lit pari loco habeas Ncstonanos, quorum 
przator Arabas nullus alius rex est, et Graacos quorum reges amovendo AraUblis hello non 
dcsistunt, &c. See in the Collections of Assemannns (Bibh Orient, iv. 94.}, the state of the 
Nestonans under the caliphs. That of the Jacobites is more concisely exposed 14* Pra- 
luwnary DuserUtion of the second volume of Asseoupiius. 

e Eutych. Artnal ii. 384. 3B7. Reoaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alejt. p- aos, 906. 857- 33=- ^ 

taint of the Monothclite heresy might render the first of these Qfeek paCrhuclu ICfS loyal Ig 
the emperors and less obuoxious to the Arabs, 
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learning of individuals recommended them to the emplo)TOents of se- 
f retaries and physicians ; they were enriched by the lucrative collection 
of the revenue; and their merit was sometimes raised to the command 
of cities and provinces. A caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to 
declare that the Christiansweremostworthy of trust in the administration 
pf Persia. “The Moslems,” said he, “will abuse their present for- 
“tune; the Magians regret their fallen greatness; and the Jews are 
** impatient for their approaching deliverance.” ‘ But the slaves of des- 
potism are exposed to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. The 
captive churches of the East have been afflicted in every age by the 
avarice or bigotry of their rulers; and the ordinary and legal restraints 
must be offensive to the pride or the zeal of the Christians.'^ About two 
hundred years after Mahomet, they were separated from their fellow- 
subjects by a turban or girdle of a less honourable colour ; instead of 
horses or mules, they were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude 
of women. Their public and private buildings were measured by a 
diminutive standard ; in the streets or the baths it is their duty to give 
yvay or bow down before the meanest of the people ; and their testi- 
mony is rejected, if it may tend to the prejudice of a true believer. 
The pomp of processions, the sound of bells or of psalmody, is inter- 
dicted to their worship ; a decent reverence for the national faith is 
imposed on their sermons and conversations ; and the sacrilegious at- 
tempt to enter a mosque or to seduce a Mussulman, will not be suffer- 
ed to escape with impunity. In a time however of tranquillity ar d 
I'ustice the Christians have never been compelled to renounce 'ue 
Gospel or to embrace the Koran ; hut the punishment of death is ji- 
flicted upon the apostates %vho have professed and deserted the law of 
Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of the 
cadi, by the public confession of their inconstancy, or their passiosaate 
invectives against the person and religion of the prophet.’ 

At the end (a.d. 718) of the first century of the Hegira, the caliphs 
were the most potent and absolute inonarchs of the globe. Their pre- 
rogative was not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by the power 
of the nobles, the freedom of the commons, the privileges of the 
church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a free constitution. 
The authority of the companions of Mahomet expired with their 
lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the Arabian tribes left brhmdj in the 
desert, the spirit of equality and independence. The regal and sacer* 
dotal characters were united in the successors of MahomA; and if the 
Koran was the rule of their actions, they were the supreme judges 
and interpreters of that divine book. They reigned by the right of 


‘ Motadhed, who reigned from A.n. 893 to go-. The Maglim still held their name an? 
rank among the religions of the empire (Assein.inni, Bibl. Orient iv. 97 1 . 

Retand explains the general restraints of the Mahomet.sti policy and jiirispnidcnce (Dis- 
aertat. in 16 ). The oppressive edicts of the c.iliph Motawakkcl (* d 8^7—861), which are 
still m force, are noticed by Eutych. (Annal. ii. 448.) and d'Hcrbelot !Eibl. Orient, p. 640.1. 
A persKution of the caliph Omar II. is related, arid most probably magniiicd, by the Greek 
iheophan. (Clupn. p 314.1. 

’ T he martyrs of Cordova (a. d. 850, &c.) are commemorated and justified by St, Eulogius, 
who at Imgth fella victim himself. A synod, convened by the caliph, ambiguously censured 
il.eir rMhneas. TCe moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their conduct witEthc d^ipUne of ’ 
aniuimty, toutefou lautoritfi d« I’eglise. frc. (Fleury-, Hist. Eeclea. x. 4i5^s»>- particularly 
P 4Sr- 5 <>«. 1 . .Their authentic acu threw a strong though transient light on the Spanish 
Church m the lah century. r — • 
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conquest over the nations of the East, to whom the name of liberty 
was unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud in their tyrants 
the acts of violence and severity that were exercised at their own ex- 
pence. Under the last of the Ommiades, the Arabian empire ex- 
tended two hundred days’ journey from east to west, from the confines 
of Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. And if we 
retrench tho sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, tire long 
and narrow province of Africa, the solid and compact dominion from 
Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to 
the measure of four or five months of the march of a caravan.* We 
should vainly seek the indissoluble union and easy obedience that 
pervaded the government of Augustus and the Antonines ; but the 
progress of the Mahometan religion diffused over this ample space a 
general resemblance of manners and opinions. The language and 
laws of the Koran were studied with equal devotion at Samarcand 
and Seville : the Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and 
brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language was 
adopted as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the westward of 
the Tigris.” 


* Article Eslamiah (as we say Christendom), in the Bibl. Orient, (p 325.), This chart of 
the Mahometan world is suited by the author, Ebn Aiwardi, to the year of the Hegira 385 
(a.d. 905). Since that time, the losses in Spain have been overbalanced by the conquests m 
India, Tartary, and the European Turkey, 

’ The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the college of Mecca By the 
Banish traveller, this ancient idiom is compared to the Latin ; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and 
Yemen to the Italian; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, ac. to toe Bro- 
venial, Spanish, and Portuguese (Niebuhr, Besaipt. at TArabie, p. 74, &c.> 
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AUGUSTUS abolishes the assembly of tha 
tribes, 206 

AVARS, the, reach the Danube, 340; send 
embassy to Justinian, 140 ; the ambassadors 
from, are received by Justin ^ II., 352 ; 
march into Germany, 253 ; join Alboin, 
054 ; and Lombards deful the G^ide^ 
955 ; invade Thrace, 390 ; take r chUi* 
303 ; at Hemclea, 304^ advance to 
atantinople, 304; allied vrith the Persians, 
3cc^ besiege Constantinople, 3x1 ; defeated 
at Constantinople, 311 
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BAHRAM at Dftra, 38a ; defeats the Turks^ 
283 ; insulted by Hormom, 283 ; revolts^ 
283 ; defeated, 286 ; his deatli, 286 ^ 
BAIAN, Chagan of the Avars, 288 ; invades 
the empire, 289 

BARDANES becomes emperor, 380 
BASIL I. (ilie Macedonian), 392 ; genealogy 
39a » hls#character, 393 ; defeats the 
Saracens, 394 

BASIL II. defeats the Bulgarians, 401 
BASILICS, the, 395 
BASILISCU.S usurps the empire, 13 
EEDER, the bailie of, gained by Mahotnet, 
^ =^05 

BEDOUINS, manners of the, 471 
BELISAKIUS massacres the green faction 
in the hippodrome, 50 ; his education, 83 ; 
defeats the Persians, 84 ; heads the African 
expedition, 86 ; lauds at Capaudia, 8S ; his 
discipline, 88 ; defeats Gehmer, oa; caters 
Cartnage, gt ; rebuilds the walls of Car- 
thage, 92 ; defeats Gelimcr at Tricamerou, 
93; subdues Africa, 04; returns to Con- 
stantinople, 98 : invades Sicily, :o6 \ lands 
again at Carthage, 107; invades Italy, 
108; takes Naples, no; enters Rome, 
112 ; besieged in Rome, tu ; deposes Pope 
Sylverius, ii8; takes Osimo, 125; block- 
ades Ravenna, 125 ; refuses the crown of 
Italy, xa6 ; enters Ravenna, 126 ; recalled 
from Italy, 127 ; his renown, 128 ; dis- 
graced, 129 ; sent against the Persians, 
12^; goes to Italy, 130; sent against Nti- 
shirvan, 151; recalled from Persia, 131; 
again sent against the Persians, i$i; 
despatched to Italy, 152; defeats Stora, 
166 ; enters Ravenna, 171 ; his oratiou, 
xriihis letter to Justinian, 171; attacks 
lottUi's defences, 173; retreats, 174; re- 
takes Rome, 176; defeats Zabergan, 191 ; 
dies X93 

BERBERS, conversion of the, 578 
BERTEZENA, first chief of the Turks, 137 
BERYTUS, earthquake at, 197 
BOETHIUS; his education and character, 
30 ; his studies and honours, 31 ; his 
“ Consolation of Philosophy," 33 ; his trial 
and coiulemnation, 32; his death, 33 
B 05 RA, the conquest of, by the Sru^efi, 
54 * * • 

^JLOARIANS, the, 134 ; the, defeated by 
Basil II., 401 m 

BURNING glasses, the, of Proclus, 6t 


CAABA, description of the, 481 
CABA DES takes Amida, 73 
6IW^SIA, the battle of, 534 
CADIJAH, hrst wife of Makomet. 486 
CAIROAN, the colony planted at, oy Akbah, 
576 

CALED at the battle of Mount Ohud, 506 ; 
joins Mahomet, 509 ; his conduct at Muta, 
512; invades Persia, 533; takes Bosra, 
542; his letter to Amrou, 544; defeats the 
Romans at 'Aimadin, 545 ; slaughters the 
Damascenes, 54^' ; death of, 559 
CALIPHS, the, ixtent of their empire, 595; 

character of the early, 531 
CAMELS, value of, 472 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS revived. 344 
CARDINALS, origin of the, 439 


CARTHAGE taken by BelUarius, 9* ; Bell- 
sarins rebuilds its walls, 92 ; again visited 
by Bclisarms, 107 ; taken by Hftssau, 576 ; 
recovered by the empire, 577 ; recaptured 
by Hassan, 577 ; burnt, 577 
CASPIAN GATES, the, 74 
CASSIAN8, the, 215 
CEREMONIES, legal, 210 
(. ERlN'l'HUS and the double nature, 32* 
CHALCEDON, the council of, 338 
CHALVBIANS, the, 71 
CHARLEMAGNE conquers Lombardy, 
441; visited by Leo HI., 44O; crowned 
emperor of the Romans, 449 ; character of, 
450; extent of his empire, 45* I his pre- 
bciits from Harun al Rashid, 454 I hU cam- 
paigns, 455 ; the successors of, 45^; re- 
ceives the ambassadors of Nicepborus, 458 
CHARLES IV. crowned with the iron and 
gulden crowns, 467 ; arrested by 4 botcher, 
467 ; confirms the Visconti in the sove- 
reignty of Milan, 467 ; his ostentatioo, 468 ; 
Compared with Augu.stiis, 468 
CHILDEBERT invades Italy, 264 
CHINA, the trade with, 52 ; invaded by the 
'lurks, 139; the Nestonans in, 356 
CHOSROES and the philosophers, 78; 

king of Per-sia, 144 ; sec Nushirvan 
CHOSROES IL, his flight, 285: protected 
by Maurice, 287 ; his victories, 300 ; his 
letter from Mahomet, 302; hi9 flight and 
death, 314 ; the white p^acc of, sacked by 
the Moslems, 535 

CHRISTIANITY extinguished » Africa, 


C^RfcuS, the, its factions, 44; its games, 
44; Justinian’s speech in, 48 
CODE OF JUSTINIAN, the, aoi; com- 
posed, 7X7 

COI.CHOS described, 152 

COMETS in the reijni of Justinian, 195 

COMMLNTlOLUo, his extraordinary ma- 

u*uuvrcs, 29J 

COMNENI, tht^ history of, 403; defeat 
Nitephorus III., 407; Mahomet II. a 
descendant of, 412 

COMNENUS ANDKONICUS, hia cha. 


racter, 4x3 

CONCUBINES, laws of, 231 
CONSTANCE, the treaty of, 464 
CONSTANS 11 . ,375; flees to Syracuse, 
376 

CONSTANTINE, the forged Donation of. 


Col^STANTINE III., 374 
CONSTANTINE IV., 377 
CONSTANTINE V., or Coproiiymus, 38a 
constantinp: vi., 383 
CONSTANTINE MrpHYROGENI- 
TUS, his birth, 396 
CONSTANTINE IX., 401 
CONSTANTINE X. (MONOMACHUSX 

marries Zoe, 403 

CONSTANTINE XI. (DUCAS), 405 
CONSTANTINOPLE, the dreua BtttibM 
in, 4s ; attacked by the Balgsriatuu rot ; 
saved by Belisariiu, zpx ; be^efed by w 
Avars, 3x1; council at, 348; beiiefed by 
Thomaii, 288 ; abolition « image vlronhii) 
at, 427 ; the council of, 497 
CONSTITUTIONS of the Empcron, ae8 
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CONSULSHIP suppressed by Justin>“. 

c&Ws, the, history of, 364; submit to 
Saracens, 564 

COUNCIL at Constantinople, 348 
CrKSIPHON taken by Said, 535 
CUNIMUND insults Alboin, 253 
CYRIL of Alexandria, 3*5 ; expels the 
327 \ murders Hypatia, 328 ; his 
334 


DAGISTKUS takes Petra, 158 
DAMASCUS besieged by the Saracens, 543 » 

taken by the Saracens, 547 
DAMES surprises Aleppo, 557 
DAN IJBE fortified by Justinian. 67 
DARA, its fortifications, 73 ; besieged by 
Nushirvan, 275 

DERAR, character and adventures of, ^45 
DERBEND, the wall of, 74 
DIOSCORUS, 336 

DISABUL receives Justinian’s amhassaJ’^^'»» 
142; his answer to Justinian, 14a 
DIVORCE, ceremony of, 210; law of, 3^° 
1)(K'ETES, the, 34 . 

DON A'i'ION of Constantine, forgery of 
443 ; of Pepin, the, 441 


EARTHQUAKES in the reign of Jitetii''^i 
jy7 

EDICT', the perpetual. 207 
PiDICTS, the, 3o0 ; of Justinian, 921 
EGYPT taken by the Persians, 300 J *be 
Saracen conquest of, 560 ; its wealth bua 
population, 570 

EGYPIIANS, the, history of, 364 , 

ELECTION of the German emperors, *bc, 

466 

ELECTORS, the, 466 

EMPERORS of the East, general summ^i 


EPHESUS, the synod of, 332 ; second 
of. 336 

EULALIUS leaves his fortune to Jusui“*‘*» 


Ltri-YCHES, 336 

I'.UXINE, the, described by Arrian, 151^ 
exarchate of Ravenna, the, 266; 

given to the popes, 441 
EXARCHS of Ravenna, the, 189 


FACTIONS of the circus, the, 44 „ 

f AENZA, the battle of, gained by 

FORMS of proceeding in Roin-in law, 
FORTIFICATIONS of Justmian, 68 
FRANKS invade Italy, 124, 186; defc**®“ 
by Narses, 188 ; defeated by Anil>^*^» 
365 

FREDERIC I. invades Lombardy, 464 
FREDERIC IL in Italy, 464 


GAIAN, 364 ^ . 

CKLIMER, king of the Vandals, 
feated by Belisorius. 90; defeated at 
nieroQ, 93 ; his wandennB, 96; surren<*®^*» 
97 ! at Constantinople, 9) 

OEPlD^, the, defeatea by Alboin, *331 

by tb9 Avars and Lombards, *35 


GERMAN PRINCES, independence oT 
the, 465 

OERMANUS sent to Italy, x8o ; his death, 
ifio 

GERMANY invaded by the Avars, 253 
GOTHS besiege Belisaxius in Rome, 114 ; 
raise the siege of Rome, 121 ; extraordinary 
suicide of king and his compauions, 

185 

GREECE invaded by the Sclavonians, 136 
GREGORY THE GREAT, his character, 
274 

GREGORY II , his epistles to Constantine 
Copronymus, 431 ; revolts against the em- 
peror, 433 

GREGORY VII. reforms the Church, 460 


HARMOZAN, the conversion of, 538 
HAKUN AL RASHID, his presents to 
Charlemagne, 454 

HASSAN takes Carthage, 576 ; bums Car- 
th-ngc, 577 . _ . . 

HI.LKNA, wife oi ConstanLine VII., 397 
IIKNOTICON, the, of Zeno, 341 
HER.^CLEONAS made tmperor by Hera- 
clius, 374 

HERACLIUS refuses tribute to Phocas, 
297 ; sails up the Hellespont^ 298; be- 
comes emperor, 298 ; hum^tion of, 304 ; 
prepares lor war, 304; marches against 
the Persians, 506 ; defeats the Persians, 
307; sails to Irebirond, 308 ; invades Ar- 
menia, 308 ; advances to Ispahan, 309 ; 
allied with the Turks, 3x2; gams the butle 
of Nineveh, 313; bnngs back the True 
Cro:^, ^t6 ; makes peace with Persia, ^t6 ; 
makes Hcracleonas empeior, 374; receives 
an embassy from Mahomet, 5x1 
HILDERIC, Ung of the Van&s, 9|^ 
HIPPODROME, the, massacre in, to 
UONAIN, the Wtle of, g^ed by MaluH 
met, 510 

ilOSElN, death of, 52^ 

HORMOUZ succeeds Nushipan, a8o ; ty- 
ranny of, 281 ; insults Bahrain, 383 ; de- 
poM-’il, 284 ; bowstrung, 285 
HUNS, the, defeat the Persians, 7a 
IjlPATIA, 327 


IBERIAN OATES, the, 74 
ICTHYOPHAGI, the, of^rabia, 471 
IMAGES, ihe, worship and persecution of, 
421 ; aWUshed at Condtantinople^ 437 ; 
worshippers revolt, 436 ; restoration of, 
unherjrene, 445 
IMAUMS, the, 525 

immaculate CONCEPTION, the, do- 

rived from the Koran, 490 
INCANTATIONS, punishment for, 042 
INCARNATIOJ^ disputes as to the, 318 
INCENDIARIES, punishment of, 34a 
INCEST, laws of, 330 
INDIA, the Nestorinns in, 356; the St. 
Thomas Christians of, 3570 

inheritance, Uwaif; 334 

IN JTTRIES, the law rf, J140 
INQUISITORS, the, 348 
INTEREST, rates ot, 239 
INSTiT’UTES^ Justinian, the, eoi ; com 
posed, ai9r, detcnption of, ffg 
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IRENE mairied to Leo IV.. 384 ; bltnds 
her son, 385 ; exiled to Lesbos, 385 * re- 
stores the monks and images, 445 
ISAAC COMNENUS defeats Michael VI., 
404 ; abdicates, 404 

IS^C II. (ANGELUS) dethrones Aiidro- 
r nicus, 4x9 

ISAURIA, its conquest, 70 
ISAURIANS.'the, 3B1 
ISLAM, 488 

ISPAHAN reached by Heraclius, 305 
ITALY invaded by Theodoric, 16 ; invaded 
by BelUarius, 108 ; invaded by the Fr;M»ks, 
224; invaded by Totila, 169: invaded by 
the Franks, 186; invaded by Alboin, ^ 57 * 
invaded by Childebert, 365 


JAAFAR, his glorious death at Muta, 513 
JACOBITES, the, 359 
JERUSALEM taken by the Persians, 300 » 
the Saracen siege of, 555 ; surrenders to 
Omar, 555 

JESUITS in Abyssinia, the, 368 
JEWS, the, persecuted by the Italians, * 9 * 
expelled from Alexandria by Cyril, 3 * 7 » 
.attacked by Mahomet, 507 
JOHN OF CAPPADOCIA, hla character, 
60; exiled, 61 ; supplies bad bread to the 
African army, 87 

JOHN DAMASCENUS, the last of the 
Creek fathers, 429 

JOHN THE HANDSOME (Cab ^Jo- 
hannes) conspired against by Anna Com* 
nena, 4x0; bis wars against the Turks, 

J<}hN ZIMISCES murders Nicephorus 
Phocas, 379 ; defeats the Russians tuid 
Saracens. 400 ; character of, 400 
JOHN XII , degradation of, 463 
TULIAN, count, the romance of, 579 
JUSTIN becomes emperor of the East, 3 ^» 
makes Justinian emperor, 38 
JUSTUS II. elected emperor, 351 ; .his 
challenge to the Avars, 253 ; makes Tibe- 
rius emperotj 262 ; his speech at the eleva- 
tion of Tiberius. 261 ; abdication of, aba 
JUSXINIAN, his birth and elevation, 35 » 
murders Vitalian, 37 ; his magnificence, 
made emperor oy Justin, 38 ; marrigs 
llieodort, 42; his speech 10 the circuS; 471 
endangered oy the sedition of the cireiis 
\ ■ Actions, 40; extent of his empire, ^o*. 
avarice and pr^usion, 56 ; rebuilds S^int 
Sophia, 63 ; nis numerous buildings, 
hfs fortiheations, 63 ; suppresses the schools 
©C Athens arid Roman consaUbi'p, 75 > bis 
war, 83 ; his fleet for Africa, 86 ; 
receives the ambassador of the Avars, 
140 ; accepts the alliance of the Turks, 
141; sends an embassy to the T urks, 
makes peace with Nushirvan, 162 ; hi> 
alliance with the Abyssimans, 164 ; Afr Ci 
revolts from, 164 ; his character and deaiii, 
X94 ; his laws, 201 I reforms the Roman 
law, 2x6 ; as^ theologian, 344 ; his perse- 
cutions, 346 

JUSTINIAN He 377; banished, 378; his 
adventures, 378 ; returns, 372 : his revenge, 
380 


KINDRED, degrees of, 234 ^ 


KORAN, the, its production and poblioH 
tton, 491 

LAURENTIUS VALLA exposes the for- 
gery of the donation of Constantine, 444 
LA wS of Rome, the, 302 ^ 

LAWYERS, Roman, aia 
LEO 111 ., the Isaurian, 381 ; visits Charle- 
magne, 449 • 

LEO IV., 383 ; punishes his brothers, 383 ; 
marries Irene, 384 

LEO V., the Airoenian, 387 ; murdered, 387 
LEO VI., the Philosopher, 395; marries 
Zoe, 396 

LEONTIUS banishes Justinian II., 378; 

dethroned W Apsimar, 378 
L\liE\A.ERb, cpf , 54a 

LIBRARY at Alexandria, the, 567 
LIU'l'PRAND, king oftlie Lombards, 436 
LOCRIAN LAWS, risk of reformers of, 205 
LOMBARDS, the, 132 ; reach the Adriatic, 
*33 ; invited into Italy by Narses, 257 ; the 
manners of, 268 

LO.MDARDY founded by Alboin, 358 ; con- 
quered by Charlemagne, 441 
LONGINUS succeeds Narses, 257 

MAHOMET writes to Chosroes II., 302 ; 
predicts the Persian defeat, 302 ; his birth 
and education, 485 ; marries Cadijah, 486 ; 
his appearance, 486; visits Syria, 487; the 
creed of, 488 ; writes the Koran, 491 ; first 
preaches Islam, 488 ; his precepts, 494 ; 
nis first converts, 408; protected by Abu 
Taleb, 499 ; pursueo by the Koreish, 500 ; 
the flight ol, 501 ; enters Medina, 501 ; 
builds the first mosque, 503 ; his wars 
against the Koreish, sos ; del^eats the Ko- 
rcish, 525 ; defeated at Mount Ohud, s^; 
attacks the Jews, 507 ; makes a treaty with 
the Koreiih, 508 ; enters Mecca, 509 ; 
joined by (.'aled and Anirou, 509; gains 
the battle of Honain, 510 ; iH-sieges Tayef, 
510 ; sends an embassy to Heraclius, 511 ; 
proclaims war against the Romans, 3x2 ; 
nis death, 513; his character, 515; the 
children of, 527 j his marriage laws, 317 ; 
the strength of his religion, 527 
MAHOMETANS apj>ear in Syria, 317 
MANUEL COMNENUS, eAploits of, 4x1 
MANUMISSION, ceremony of, 220 
MARONITES, the, history of, 361 
MAKOZIA imprisoned, 461 
MARRIAGE^ age and rites of, 226 j cere- 
monies modified, 227 
MAVvRlAGES, cetewwsiBy «A, 

MARTINA, speech to, on her ascetiding the 
throne, 374 

MAURICE made Emperor by 'I'iberius II , 
263 ; his character, 364 ; protects Chosroes 
11 ., 288; marches against the Avars, 39a ; 
his murder, 293 
MECCA, the history of, 473 
MEDINA converted by Mahomet, 501 
MELITENE, the battle of, 280 
MEKMEKOES, general of the Per8ian% 

MICHAEL 1 ., 386 

MICHAEL 11 ., the Stammerer, 35 ; defeats 
'Tliomas, 388 ; ascends the tWae in his 
fetter*, 3B8 
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MICHAEL HI., extraT<ipu>t conduct of, 

m!?;hael IV., 40* 

MICHAEL V. deposed, 4^ 

MICHAEL VI , Siratioti<ms. 403 
MICHAEL VII. defeated by Botauiates, 

mIlAN, the Visconti confinned in the sovc- 
reignty of,^67 

MINGRELIA.^ dcscriptlori of, 152 
MOAWIYAH defeated by Ali, saa ; be- 
comes caliph, 523 . . OQ. 

MOHAMMEDANISM first preached, 488. 
its strength, 527 ; its history, 469 ; its pro- 

mS'SaSTeTiES abolished by Coastantme 
Copronymus, 429 ; restoration of, unow 

MONOP^VSITES, their history. 359 
MONOPOLIES of Justinian. 58 
MONOTHELITES, 350, r.6' 

MOORS, the, too; defeated by Soloiuon, 

101 

MOSEILAMA defeated by Abuheker, 53o 
MOZARABES, the, 594 
MURDER, punishment (or", 241 . 

MUSA invited into Spain, 580; lands tn 
Spain, 584 ; his treaty with 1 hccHlfcniir, 
586 ; his plan*, 586 ; disgrace of, 5S7 
MUTA, the battle of, $12 


NAPI.es uken by Belisafius, tio ; besieged 
hy Totila, 169 

NARSES, lands in Italy, lai ; his jealousy 
of belisarius, 122 ; ret-alied, 123 ; scitt to 
Italy. t8i ; defeats 'I’otil^i *83 • defeats the 
Franks, 188 ; made exArch of Ravrnna, 
189 ; removed from thf exarchate, 256 : 
invites tlie Lombards into Italy, 257 , death 

nehaVend, the Saracens finally defeat 

the Persians at, 537 

NESTORIANS, the history of the, 354 
NESTORIUS, 328 
NICE, second council of, 445 
NICEPHORUd I.e 385 , , 

NICEPHORUS BOTAKIATES, revolt of, 

NfcEPHORUS BRYENNIUS, revolt of, 

nJcEPHORUS PHOC.AS, 399 ; his mur- 
der, 400 _ 

NICEPHOROS 111. defonted by the Com- 


ncoi, 407 

NIKA SEDITION, the, 48 
YUNEVEH, the 'battle of, 313 
NOVELS OF JUSTINIAN, the. 34 , 

NUSHIRVAN. king of Persia, 144 J bis 
character and reign, 1461 invades Armenia, 
149 ; invades Syria, i$o niarclies nito 
CoIcHos, 157; his peace with Justinian, 
t6a ; besieges Dara^ 279 \ death of, 380 


OBLIGATION, the law of, a^B 
ODOACER defeated by Iheodoric, 17 ; be- 
sieged in Ravenna, 18 ; assassinated, s8 
OGCHIS defeated by the Turks, 139; take 
the name of Avars, 139 
OMAR at the election of Abubelrer, 5>8 ; 
succeeds Abubeker, 519 ; assassinated. 5*9 » 
hisjottniey to Jerusalem* 555 


OSIMO besieged by Belisarius, 125 
OTHMAN succeeds Omar, 519 

PALERMO taken by Belisarius, 106 
PALESTINE invaded by Zeid, 511 
PANDECTS of Justinian, the, »oi ; the, 
con^sed, 217 

PARENT, authority of a, 223 
PATERNAL AUlHORITYj its limiU- 
tions, 224 

PAUL OF TANIS, 364 
PAVIA becomes the capital of Italy, 258 
PEGASIANS, the, 215 
PELAGIUS and Totila, 175 
PELUSIUM taken by Amrou, 562 
PEPl N defeats the Lombard«i> 438 '» anoinUd 
\iy SivjAim, 440; gWes ihc ejtasc.baA.e. to 
the popes. 441 

PERJUKt, punishment for, 242 
PEROGES, the death of, 7a 
PERPETUAL EDICT, the, 207 
PERSECUTIONS under Justinian, 345 
Pt'RSIA, the Nestorians m, 355 * invaded 
by Caled, 533 

PERSIANS, inc, under Perozes defeated by 
the Huns, 72 ; bc.Meged in Petra, 158 ; 
take Jerusalem, 300 ; take Egypt, 301 ; 
defeated by Herachus, 307 : allied with 
the Avars, 310; defeated at Nineveh, 313 ; 
make Peace with Heraclius, 3x6 ; defeated 
at Cadesia, 535 
PETRA, the siege of, 158 
PHAKAS, his epistle to Gelimer, 97 • 
PHILIPPICUS Of Bardanes, 380 
PHOCAS, revolt of, 294 ; character of, 296 
PLAGUE, the, in the days of Justinian, 198 
; PLAN of the history after the daj's of Hera- 
clius, 371 

POPE, the title assumed in the reign of 
J'heodoric, 38; sent as an embassy to 
Constantinople, 30 

POi’E SYLVERIUS deposed by BeUsarius, 
118 

POPES, the, origin of their temporal power, 

PORTRAITS OF THE SAVIOUR, the, 

PORTUGUESE MISSIONS to iSaii. 
•*57 ; to Abyssinia, 368 

PKvCLUS, his burning glassesj^ 61 ; his 
inventions and stratagems, ^ . his in- 
d#try, 78 

PRuCOPIA, wife of MichJfel I.. 386 
PROCOPIUS, his hisiory, 39 
PROPERTY, the right of, 212 
PSALUCTIOH, adnn- 

nisiration of, X70 

PUMICE STONE used in th© cupotToT 
Saint Sophia, 64 
PUNISHMENTS, 241 
PUPIL AND TirrOR, laws of. 231 

RAMADAN, observances of the, 49s 
RAN KS, distinction of, 222 
RATES OF INTEREST, 330 
RAVENNA besieged by Tneodoric, xS; 
besieged by Belisarius, x^ ; surrenden to 
Belisarius, 126 ; the exarchs of. *89 ; the 
exarchate o(, 266 ; victory of the Catholics 
^*1 434 \ re-captured by the VenetinoSi 
437 ! captui;5d iiy Liutprand* 437 
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reformation of the Church by Gre- 

gory VII , 460 

RELIGIOUS WAR, the first, 343 
RESCRIPTS OF TRAJAN, aog 
RHODES, the Colossus of, 560 
RIGHT OF PROPERTY, the, 93a 
RODERIC defeated at Xercs, 58a 
ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE, the ftgea 

ROMAN CHURCH, disorders in the, 460 
ROMAN LAW, the forms of, 310 
ROMAN VOTING. 235 
ROMANUS LECAPENUS,396 j his sons 
revolt against, 397 
ROMANUS II., nis character, 398 
HOMAN US III. becomes emperor, 405 i 
marries Zoe, 40a 

ROME recovers under Theodoric.as; taken 
by Belisarius, iia ; besieged by Vitiges, 
113; Its siege raised by the Goths, 121; 
besieged by Totila, 172; its walls demo- 
lished by Totila, 175 ; retaken by BcHsa- 
nus, 176; again taken by Totila, 179; 
taken and retaken five times under Jus- 
tinian, 184; regains her liberty from Tco 
the Isaunan, 435; state of, 272; finally 
separates from the Eastern empire, 447 
ROSAMOND demanded by Albom, 254 » 
marries Alboin, 255 ; conspires against 
Alboin, 950 ; death of, 260 
RUSSIANS, the, defeated by John Zimisccs, 
400 

SABIANS, tenets of the, 483 
SAID takes Ctesiphon, 535 
SAINT SOPHIA restored by Justinian^ 63; 
rebuilt by Justinian, 63 ; injured by an 
earthquake, 63 ; description of, 64 
SAINT THOMAS ChrUtians in India, 357 
SALBAN captured by Heraclius, 309 
SARACENS, the, defeated by John Zitnis- 
ces, 400 ; nations confounded under the 
name of, 475 ; conquer Persia, 513 ; take 
Damascus, 547 ; earn the battle of lerrnuk, 
554 ; tak^ JerusaTein, 555 ; capture Aleppo, 
557 * capture Alexandiia, 565 ; conquer 
^ &ain, 579 

SCHOOLS OF ATHENS, the, 76 
SCLAVONIANS, the, 135; invade Cr|pce, 
136 t, 

SEN ATE, She, discontinued, 184 
j5i-,EVEN REGENTS, the council of, ^ 
SICILY invadlj by Eclisanus, xo6 
SIT^K, its introduction and use, 5K 
'SIRA, queen of Persia, 28^ 

SOLOMON the eunuch, defeats the Moors, 
; storms Mount Aurasius, 501 ; escapes 
^om Carthage to Sicily, 166 i defeated at 
Tebeste. 167 

SOPHIA conspires against Tiberius, 26a 
SPAIN, its conquest by the Saracens, 579; 

Its prosperity under the Saracens, 589 
Sl'AUI^CIUS, 386 

STOZA defeated by Belisariu, x66; death 
of, 166 - 

SUCCESSION, laws of, 934 
SYLVERIUS Kled by Behsariiu, xx8 
SYMMACHUS, his death, 34 
SYRIA invaded byNushirvan, 150 ; invaded 
by the Saracens, 541 

SYRIAN cities uken by thti^Saracensj ^59 


TAGINA, the battle of, gained by Narsei^ 
184 

TAITSONG. emperor of China, 539 
TARIK lands in Spain, 581 ; wins the battle 
of Xeres, 589 ; marches to Toledo, 583 ; 
reaches the Bay of Biscay, 584 ; scc^rged 
by Musa, 585 

TAVEF, besieged by Mahomet, 510 
TEBESTE, battle of, gained by the Moors, 
167 

TEIAS, his extraordinary death, 185 
TEMPORAL POWER of the popes, origin 
of, 976 ; acknowledged, 436 
TESTAMENTS, the law of, *36 
THEODATUS, Gothic king of Italy, 105; 
death of, tii 

THEODRBERT invades Italy, 194 
THF.ODEMIR, his treaty with Musa, 586 
THEODORA, her early history, 40 ; marries 
Justinian. 42; character of, as; death of, 
44 ; her speech during the Nika sedition, 
40 ; and John of Cappadocia, 60 
THEODORA chosen by Thcophllus, 390; 
as empress, 390 ; becomes empress for the 
second time, 403 

THEODORIC the Ostrogoth, birth and 
education of, 12; invades Italy, 16; de- 
feats Odoacef, 17 ; entrenches himself at 
Pavia, 17 ; besieges Ravenna, 18 ; succeeds 
Odoacer, 18 ; administration of, 19 ; hts 
w-ars, 22 ; his measu'’es for preserving tlie 
buildings of Rome, 25 ; toleration, p; ; 
protects the Jews, 29 ; sends the pope as 
ambassador to Constantinople, 30 ; con- 
demns Boethius, 33 ; dies, 34 ; his mohu* 
merit at Ravenna, 35 

THEODOSIUS, patriarch of Egypt, 365 
THEODOSIUS III. becomes emperor, 381 
'I'HEOPHANO poisons Romanus II , 398 
THEOPHlLUS becomes emperor, 389 ; his 
character. 389 ; hvs selection of a wife, 390 ; 
marries Theodora, 390 

THEUDELINDA, queen of the Lombards, 
270 

THEUDES, king of the Visigoths, 202 
THOMAS bcsitecs Constantinople, 388 ; 

defeated by Michael II., 388 
THREE CHAPPERS Controversy, the, 
,347 

1II5ICRIUS made emperor by Justin II., 

zf»i 

TIBERIUS IL, his character, 263: death 
of, 264 

TOTILA surrenders Trevigo, 169] gains the 
battle of Faenxa, 269; invades It^y, 169; 
heskg^s Naples, 169; hW cWacltr and 
successes, 270; besieges Rome, 172; takes 
Romo, 174 ; and Pclagius, 275 ; demolishes 
the walls of Rome, 275 ; defeated by Beli- 
sarius, 776 ; again t&kes Rome, 278 ; de- 
feated by Narses, 183 ; killed by Asbad, 

TRAJAN, his codes, 209 
TREASON, punishment for, 941 
TRIBONIAN, his character ftnd history, 
316 

TRICAMERON, the battle pf, gained by 
Belisarius, 03 
TRISAGION, the, 343 
TURKS, th^ first appearance of, 137 : con. 
oucr the White Huns, 138 } invade Chinfii 
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139; send ambassadors to Justinian^ 141 ; 
invade Persia, 2S2 ; defeated by baitrain, 
282 \ allied vvitli Heraclius, 3x2 
TUTOR AND PUPIL, laws of, 231 
TWfvLVE TAULKS, the, 203 

VANDALS defeated by Belisarius, 90; de- 
feated at Tricameron, 93 
VENETIAl^S, the, recapture Ravenna, 437 
VERINA dyjoses Zeno, 13 
VERONA, Thcodoric's palace at, a6 
VIGILIUS elected pope, 118 
VISCONTI, the, confiriiied in the sove- 
reignty of Milan, 467 
VITALIAN murdered by Ju'jtinian, 't/ 
VITIGES elected king of Italy, m ; dc- 
sieges Rome, 1*2; retreats from Rome, 
121 ; takes Milan, 123 ; at Constantinople, 
X27 


WALAMIRS, the, 14 
WERDAN defeated by Caled, 545 
WHALE, the great, at Constantinople. 67 
WILLS, the law of, 236 

XERES, victory of the Saracens at, 582 

YERMUK, the battle of, gained by the 
Saracens, 554 * 

YEZDEGER.D flees to China, 539 
YEZID becomes caliph, 524 

ZABERGAN defeated by Belisarius, igj 
ZEID invades Palestine, 511 
ZENO becomes emperor of the East, 13 ; 
deposed by Veriua, 13; his Hepoticoa, 
341 : dies, 13 

ZOBEIK ^es Tripoli, 573 
ZOE marries Leo vl., 396 
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FREDERICK WARNE 6 * CO., PUBLISHERS, 


‘0[sBl[trf for SottttJr? or '^oin^. 

‘ In leap, and cr, 8vo, cloth or picture boards, is. each, fully Illustrated. 
FOR THE COUNTRY. 

CommoA Shells of the Sea Shore. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Common Sea Weeds of the British Coast. Mrs. Clarke. 

Flowers and the Flower Garden. By Elizabeth Watts. 
Vegetables : How to Grow Them. By Elizabeth Watts. 

Modern Gymnast (The). By C. Spencer. 120 Illustrations, 
Poultry ; Their Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and Exhibiting. 

Angling ; A Practical Guide to Fishing, &c. By J. T. Burgess. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden : Its Culture and Produce. 

A Fern Book for Everybody. With Coloured Illustrations, &c. 
English Wild Flowers. By J. T. Burgess. 

The Dog : Its Vaneties and Management in Health and Disease. 

The Amateur Gardener. By Loudon and Robinson. 

The British Bird -Preserver. With Practical Instructions, &c. By 
Samuel Wood. 

Hardy Plants for Little Front Gardens. By S. Stackhouse. 
Uniform with the above, is. 61/. each. 

Bird-Keeping : A Practical Guide for the Management of Cage Birds. 
By C E. ZhrsoK. 

Out-Door Common Birds : Their Habits and General Characteristics. 

By Henry Stannard. 80 IlIustraDons. 

The Horse : Its Varieties and Management in Health and Disease. 

The Sheep : ditto ditto ditto. By Armatage. 

Cattle ; ditto ditto ditto. By ArmATAGE. 

FOR THE HOME.— \s. tack. 

One Thousand Objects for the Microscope. M. C. Cooke. 

Art of Ventriloquism. With amusing Dialogues. By Maccabb. 
Companion Letter Writer (The), A Guide to CorrespondeDce,&c. 

The Modern Fencer. By Capt. T. GrTffiths. 24 page Plates. 
Ladies' and Gentlemen’s Modem Letter Writer. 

The Money Market : What it Is, What it Does, &c. &c. 

•Carpentry and Joinery. By S. T. Avkling. 

•The Magic Lantern Manual. 100 Illustrations. W. J. Chadwick. 
Advice to Singers. By a Singer. 

Modern Etiquette. Etiquette for Ladies — Ditto for Gentlemen — Court* 

■hip and Marriage— Ball-Room— Dinner-Table— ToileL 

Washing and Cleaning, By Bessie Tremaine. 

Magic and its Mysteries. By J. D. Theobald. 

* The«e in cloth gik, price z(. 6d. each. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 



PREDERtCS: WARNS &* CO., PVBUSttBRS, 


;|aaii5 Jaais of S^n^rai 


la crowQ Svo, price at. 6 d. each, cloth gilt. 

Manners and Tone of Good Society; or, Solecisms 
to pe Avoided. By A Member of the Akistocracv.’ Seventh 
Edition. 

Society Small-Talk ; or, What to Say, and When to Say 

it. By the Author of "Manners and Tone of Good Society." Fourth 
Edition. 

The Management of Servants ; A Practical Guide to 
the Routine of Domestic Service. By the Author of "Manners and Tone 
of Good Society/’ “ Society Small-Talk," &c. 

Party Giving on Every Scale ; or, The Cost of En- 
tertainments. By the Author of “Manners and Tone of Good Society/’ 
“Society Small-Talk," &c. 

Food ^nd Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.CS. 

Second Edition. 

Our Sons: How to Start Them in Life. By Arthur 

King. 

How We are Governed; or, The Crown, the Senate, 
and the Bench. By Fonblanqub, Ewald, Holdsworth, &c. The 
Fourteenth Edition, revised to date, and greatly extended, by Swalman 
Smith, B.L. 

Water : Its Composition, Collection, and Distribution. By 
J. Parry, C.E. 


By Charl.es E. Baker. 

In fcap. Svo, price u. each, cloth gilt. 

Wills t How to Make and Prove Them, and the Law of 

Administration. With nearly 150 Forms. 

i-andjords. Tenants, and Lodgers. With Forty 

Forms, ' 

Hushdnd and Wife. Including the Law of Divorce and 

the CusV^dy of Children. 

Master and Servant (The Law of). 


A New County Court Guide,— la crown Svo. ar. 6rf., doth gilt. 

A GUIDE TO THE MODERN COUNTY COURT. 

Comprising a Sketch of its History apd Jurisdiction, and Practical biree- 
tions as to the Mode of Procedure in ordinary cases, with Forms and Scales pj 
Costs and Fees, 

By Smalman Smith, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
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fSBOBBICJC WAkNB 6f CO., PUBLISH BBS, 

1 — — -* 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 2s. 

KNIGHT’S (CHARLES) HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

Civil, Military, PoliiUal, Social, and Btographual. 

Eight Volumes. 

Profusely' Illustrated with upwards of i,uoo Wood Engravingst ^nd 67 
Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 580 pages, price 3^. Sd. 

THE POPULAR ELOCUTIONIST & RECITER. 

A Selection of Prose and Verse from Standard Authors. 

With full Instructions in the Art of Elocution. 

Compiled and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., Ph.D. 

" The book will no doubt be accepted as a standard voTW—Oisrrver, 


Imperial i6mo, price ir. each, Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
The Language of Flowers. Garland of Wild Roses. 

The Ball-Room Guide. The Lily and the Rose. 

Etiguettc for Ladies and MoUy and tbt MSstleief. 

Gentlemen. The Evergreen, 


l^arna’s ||anual«. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 6d, each, cloth limp. 

Ladies’ Model Letter Writer. 1 Business Letter Writer. 
Gentlemen's Model Letter | Levers’ Correspondent. 

I Juvenile Correspondent 

In demy 410, cloth elegant, price 71. 6d., gilt or gilt edges. New Rditicjns gp 

ARMY AND NAVY DROLLERIES. 

With 24 Original Designs, printed in Colours, and Descriptive 
Alphabetical Letterpress. 

LEAR’S BOOK OF NONSENSE. 

With no Droll Illustrations iu Colours. 


BBDFOSD STRBBT, STRAND. 
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PtiEbERicg WAitm ^ CO., Pi/siiskefis, 


^rtinbsl JPo^ls, 

Ii fcap. 4to, flegantly printed on a special Thin Paper, with a Red-Hne Border 
and Original Illustrations, price lor. 6 d., elegantly bound, cloth, red 
' undergiltedges; or in morocco, 51. 

SHAKSPEARE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WOkKS. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In fcap. 4to, price gs,, doth gilt, gilt edges. 

OTHER MEN'S MINDS; 

S<v«a Thousand Choice Extracts em History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, (s^e. 
From Standard Authors. Classed in Alphabetical Order. 

Edited and Selected by E. Davies, D.D. 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF GAMES AND SPORTS. 

In square crown 8vo, price 8r. 6 d., cloth gilt ; or gilt edges, gj. 

THE BOYS’ MODERN PLAYMATE. 

A Ntw Book of Gamts, SforUe o-nd Diversions for Boys of ail Ages. 
CoVnptied and Edited by Rev. J, G. Wood, With 600 Illustrations. 

In square crown 8vo, price 8r. 6<f., cloth gilt, or gilt edges, gr. 

THE HOME BOOK for YOUNG LADIES 

An Original Work, with *50 Choice Illustrations, 

Edited by Mrs. Vai-entink. 

This Volume aims to he a Standard Booh for Play, Wort, Art, Duty — 
Games for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the Home Circle, Art for the 
Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to ensure Home Happiness. 


jEJEOPpjID STREET, STRAND. 






